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Preface 


Inscriptions communicate to future generations messages deemed suf- 
la ei n carved in stone. Often intensely per- 
sonal, as pitaphs, inscriptio ic documents m A 

ae eant to 


m, inscriptions become the domain of all 
who would harvest the information contained within their texts and their 


accompanying decorations. Historians, sociolo ists, ici ilolo- 
gists, and others interested in the lives of those vi Zeg carted tae T 
corded on limestone or marble something significant about their exis- 
tence are indebted to epigraphers whose labors reconstruct fragments of 
weathered stone into readable texts. 

My own debt to pioneers in Montanist epigraphy, such as Sir William 
Ramsay and Sir William Calder, and to contemporary epigraphers, such 
as Elsa Gibson, Thomas Drew-Bear, G.H.R. Horsley, and Stephen 
Mitchell is immense. Their work on Anatolian inscriptions has laid the 
foundation for the texts published in this book. Each of the contempo- 
rary epigraphers named has been extremely generous to me over the 
years, providing additional information about various inscriptions and 
commenting on matters of interpretation. Greg Horsley read the whole 
typescript of this book. His expert advice has been invaluable from the 
inception of this project—a project suggested to me by E.A. Judge. 

Because the data contained in the inscriptions published in this col- 
lection is intended to be of use to a broad spectrum of ed peris 
wide variety of specific interests, extensive commentaries have been p $ 
vided on each text and on the monument on which the text was o 
nally inscribed. These commentaries are presented in at =. = 
tries and include information which enables readers to gi iye p We 
of producing an accurate text for each inscription and fo 
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AYNI 


even if they are not fully familiar with the original language in which the 
text was composed. I hope that I may be forgiven by experienced epi- 
graphers, classicists, and philologists for sometimes including details 
which, for them, will be otiose. The decision to make each entry “stand 
on its own” has been taken intentionally, despite the necessity in using 
this format of sometimes summarizing information already reported in 
earlier entries. This format, however, has the advantage of enabling the 
reader to examine the inscriptions in any desired order. 

All the translations in this book are my own, apart from the translation 
of Syriac texts for which I thank Richard A. Taylor. The views ex- 
pressed in the commentaries are also my own, but I have greatly bene- 
fited from the insights of others. I am especially grateful to all who have 
read and commented on various parts of drafts of this book or on those 
aspects of my earlier writings on Montanism which have a direct bearing 
on the commentaries: T.D. Bames, Craig A. Blaising, G.W. Clarke, Den- 
nis E. Groh, Ronald E. Heine, R.G. Jenkins, E.A. Judge, John P. Meier, 
Kilian McDonnell, Turid Karlsen Seim, August Strobel, and Daniel H. 
Williams, I particularly thank Charles Kannengiesser who also read the 
whole typescript and enabled me to profit from his extensive knowledge 
of early Christianity. 

F.W. Norris has been a patient, but meticulous, editor who has re- 
mained with this project to the end, long after he had relinquished the 
formal editorship of the North American Patristic Society's Patristic 
Monograph Series. His careful reading and rereading of the many drafts 
of this book have made this a more accurate and useful work than it 
would have been otherwise. I, of course, bear full responsibility for any 
errors and inaccuracies the work may still contain. 

Kendra Boyd typed the earliest draft, which was written in Australia. 
Julia Chastain, who has been my secretary since I came to live in the 
United States, has typed all subsequent drafts. To them, to Kris Vculek, 
who drew the illustrations and maps, and to Margaret Dean, to Robin Jen- 
sen, Luca Lidonnici, Nicole Tabbernee, and Sharon Watkins, each of 
whom provided invaluable technical assistance, I express a special word 
of appreciation. 

J am also most grateful to Edd Rowell and the staff at Mercer Univer- 
sity Press for the excellent production of this book and to the Greek 
Publications Fund (Australia) for supporting financially the publication 
of the plates. 


William Tabbernee 
April, 1997 


Format of Entries 


Inscriptions 


Item no. Short title 
Provenance 
Current location, with inventory number (if known) 
Editio princeps 
Description 
Text 
Translation 
Illustration (sometimes inserted later in entry) 
Editions other than ed. pr. 
Other publications of text (including discussion) 
Variant readings 
Further references 
Photographs (including those of squeezes) 
Line drawings and/or facsimiles 
Commentary and discussion 


Testimonia 


Item no. Short title 
Literary source 

Editio princeps 

Text 

Translation 

Notes on the text 

Further references 
Commentary and discussion 


Date 


Date 


Item nos. are printed in bold type throughout this book for cross-referencing, 
Dates are Common Era unless indicated otherwise: e.g, IV! = “first quarter of 


fourth century C.E."; III^ = “fourth quarter of third century.” 


An asterisk (*) next to an edition or amended republication of an edition indicates 
that I consider that edition, or republication, the most accurate thus far. My own 


improvements to that text are included in the text published below. 


Transliteration follows standard conventions, but note that à, &, 6 are nof used in 


the transliteration of Greek personal names. 











Abbreviations 


Periodicals, reference works and seri abbre 

f cals, Ka serials, other than those li 
viated as in Journal of Biblical Literature: "Instructions for Combes published 
in American Academy of Religion/Society of Biblical Lj us 


Short titles, followed by publication year, page number(s) and inscription num- 
ber, are provided for all other works containing epigraphic material. The last name 
of the author, but no first name or initials, is also cited. The initials of authors, 
whenever their works are cited in full, are omitted after the first reference in an entry 
or in the footnotes. For complete bibliographic details of these works and of the 
standard epigraphic sources listed below, see the Reference List. 

Papyri are cited according to J.F. Oates, et al., eds., Checklist of Editions of 
Greek and Latin Papyri, Ostraca and Tablets. 4th ed. (Atlanta, GA: Scholars Press, 
1992). Classical works are cited according to N.G.L. Hammond and H.H. Scullard, 
eds., The Oxford Classical Dictionary (2d ed. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1970). 

Patristic sources in Greek are cited according to CG WH. Lampe, Patristic Greek 
Lexicon (Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1961-1968). Patristic sources in Latin are cited 
according to A. Souter, A Glossary of Later Latin (Rev. ed. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1957) or, if not in Souter, according to A. Blaise, Dictionnaire latin-frangais 
des auteurs chrétiens (Turhout: Brepols, 1954), but capitalization is altered to main- 
tain conformity of style. Patristic Sources not in the above mentioned works are 
listed below, but bibliographic details are not provided in the Reference List. For 
such details, consult standard reference works such as B. Altaner and A. Stuiber, 
Patrologie (Freiburg, Breisgau: Herder, 1980); A. Baumstark Geschichte dr 
syrischen Literatur (Bonn: A. Marcus & E. Weber, 1922); E. Schwartz, et al., eds., 
Ácta Conciliorum Oecumenicorum (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1924-1940 [rev. ed., 
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1971- ]); and H. Musurillo, The Acts of the Christian Martyrs (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1972). Full bibliographic details, however, are contained in the Reference 
List for all other modern works. These are cited in the text by author, year of pub- 
lication and page numbers. The initials of these authors are provided, but only for 
the first time these works are cited in a particular section or entry. 

For those wishing to cite this collection of Montanist and alleged Montanist 
inscriptions, the abbreviation /Mont is suggested. 


Journals, reference works, collections, serials 


AASS 
AB 
AE 


AKM 
AMSL 
APh 


ArtAr 
AuC 
BALAC 
BArC 
BArch 
BArte 
BE 


BJRL 


BMC (Phrygia) 
ByzS — 
CathEnc 
CathPres 

CB 


CCSG 
CCSL 
CDFAC 
ChHist 
CIG 
CIJ 

CIL 
CivCatt 
CIR 


Acta Sanctorum 

Analecta Bollandiana (not AnBoll as in JBL) 

L'année épigraphique (not AnnEpigr as in APA; cited by survey year, 
year of publication and, unless otherwise indicated, by inscription 
number rather than page number) 

Abhandlungen fiir die Kunde des Morgenlandes 

Archives des missions scientifiques et littéraires 

L'année philologique (not AP as in JBL; cited by volume, year of pub- 
lication and, unless indicated otherwise, by entry number rather 
than page number) 

Art and archaeology: The arts throughout the ages 

Antike und Christentum 

Bulletin d' ancienne littérature et d'archéologie chrétiennes 

Bullettino di archeologia cristiana 

Biblical archaeologist (not BA as in SBL) 

Bollettino d'arte del Ministero della pubblica istruzione 

Bulletin épigraphique (cited by year of publication and, unless indi- 
cated otherwise, by entry number rather than page number) 

Bulletin of the John Rylands University Library of Manchester (not 
BRL as in APh) 

Catalogue of the Greek coins in the British Museum (Phrygia) 

Byzantine studies of the Catholic University of America 

The Catholic encyclopedia 

The Catholic Presbyterian 

The cities and bishoprics of Phrygia (cited as 1 [1895] and 2 [1897] 
rather than volume I and volume I, part IT). 

Corpus christianorum, series graeca (not CChr as in JBL) 

Corpus christianorum, series latina (not CChr as in JBL) 

Catalogo della fotografie di antichita cristiana 

Church history (not CH as in JBL) 

Corpus inscriptionum graecarum 

Corpus inscriptionum judaicarum (not CH as in SBL) 

Corpus inscriptionum latinarum 

La civiltà cattolica 

Classical review (not CR as in APA) 


CMRDM 
CodVaiLat 
Colloquium 
CongrEpigr 


CRAI 


DAFC 
DAWW.PH 


DDSR 
DHGE 
Didaskaleion 


Discovery 
DOAW.PH 


DomSt 
DSar 
ECC 
EeT 

BG 
EncBrit 
Encltal 
EOr 


Etudes 
Exp 

GVI 

HDB 
Hellenica 


HThR 
IAsMinChr 
ICKarth 
ICollFroehner 
ICUR 


ICUR? 
IEph 
IGalatN 
IGOccidChr 


ABBREVIATIONS xxiii 


Corpus monumentorum religionis dei Menis 
Codices vaticani latini 
Colloquium: The Australian and New Zealand theological review 
Actes des congrés internationaux d'épigraphie grecque et latine 
(places and dates of congresses are indicated in square brackets) 
Comptes-rendus des séances de l'Académie des inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres (not CRAJBL as in JBL) 
Dictionnaire apologétique de la foi catholique 
Denkschriften der kaiserlichen Akademie der Wissenschaften in Wien. 
Philosophisch-historische Klasse 
Duke Divinity School review 
Dictionnaire d' histoire et de géographie ecclésiastiques 
Didaskaleion: Studi filologici di letteratura e storia cristiana antica 
Discovery: A monthly popular journal of knowledge 
Denkschriften. Osterreichische Akademie der Wissenschaften. Phi- 
losophisch-historische Klasse 
Dominican studies: A quarterly review of theology and philosophy 
Daughters of Sarah 
Encyclopedia of early Christianity 
Eglise et théologie 
Epigrafia greca (not "Guarducci" as in Horsley and Lee) 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica 
Enciclopedia Italiana di scienze, lettere ed arti 
Échos d'Orient: Revue bimestrielle de théologie, de droit canonique, 
de liturgie, d'archéologie, d' histoire et de géographie orientales 
Études 
The Expositor 
Griechische Vers-Inschriften, | 
Hastings' dictionary of the bible 
Hellenica: Recueil d'épigraphie, de numismatique et d'antiquités grec- 
ques (not 'EAAnvixd: io, Lomp Kal Aaoyp. neptoówóv 
ovyypappa tic 'Eraıpetaç MaxeSovixàv Exovööv as in APA; cited 
by page numbers) 
Harvard theological review (not HTR as in JBL) 
Recueil des inscriptions grecques chrétiennes d'Asie Mineure, L 
Inscriptiones Christianae Karthaginis 
Collection Froehner, L Š 
Inscriptiones christianae urbis Romae (does not also designate /CUR 
as in Horsley and Lee) 
Ibid., nova ser. (not simply CUR as in Horsley and Lee) 
Die Inschriften von Ephesos 
Regional epigraphic catalogues of Asia Minor, 2. | 
Inscriptiones graecae christianae veteres Occidentis (refers to the 
1989 anastatic edition rather than to the 1936 dissertation as in 


Horsley and Lee) 








ke 


XXIV 
IGLEccl 


IGRR 
IHierap 
IHierapJ 
IJWS 

IK 
IKilikiaHW 
IKorinthChr 
IKyzikosH 
ILaodikeia 
ILCV 

HCH 

ILS 

ILTun 
ILydiaB 
ILydiaKP 
INikaia 
IPhrygChr 
IPhrygDB 
IPhrygHaspels 
IPont 


IRomJud 
ISikilChr 
ISyriaW 
İzvestila 
JbAC 
JbAC.E 
JdLE 


JECS 

JP 

JThS 

Kaibel 
Epigrammata 


Khe 
Kuki 
LBW 
Lib.AE 
MAI 


MAMA 
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Griechische und lateinische Inschriften zur Socialgeschichte der Alten 
Kirche 

Inscriptiones graecae ad res romanas pertinentes 

Hierapolis: Scavi e ricerche, | 

Altertümer von Hierapolis. "Inschriften" 

International journal of women's studies 

Inschriften griechischer Städte aus Kleinasien 

Reisen in Kilikien 

Corpus der griechisch-christlichen Inschriften von Hellas, I 

Cyzicus 

Laodicée du Lycos. “Les inscriptions” 

Inscriptiones latinae christianae veteres 

Ibid., 2d ed. 

Inscriptiones latinae selectae 

Inscriptions latines de Tunisie 

Aus Lydien 

Bericht über eine [zweite] Reise in Lydien 

Katalog der antiken Inschriften des Museums von Iznik (Nikaia) 

The "Christians for Christians” inscriptions of Phrygia 

Nouvelles inscriptions de Phrygie 

The highlands of Phrygia 

Recueil des inscriptions grecques et latines du Pont et de l'Arménie. 
Studia pontica, 3,1 

The Jews of ancient Rome, 2d ed. 

Silloge di iscrizioni paleocristiane della Sicilia 

Inscriptions grecques et latines de la Syrie 

İzvestila russkago arkheologicheskago Instituta v Konstantinopole 

Jahrbuch für Antike und Christentum (not JAC as in JBL and EEC) 

Jahrbuch für Antike und Christentum. Ergänzungsbande 

Jahrbuch des kaiserlich deutschen archäologischen Instituts. Ergän- 
zungshefte 

Journal of early Christian studies 

Journal of philology 

Journal of theological studies (not JTS as in JBL) 

Epigrammata graeca ex lapidibus conlecta (not simply "Kaibel" as in 
diem and Lee; page numbers as well as inscription numbers are 
ci 

Khristiyanskoğ Crénié 

Kunst und Kirche: Zeitschrift für religióse Kunst 

Inscriptions grecques et latines 

Libyca. Bulletin du service des antiquités. Archéologie, épigraphie 

Mémoires présentés par divers savants à l'Académie des Inscriptions 
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General Introduction 


Michael the Syrian, in a section of his chronicle dealing with the reign 
of Justinian I (c.527-565), retells the familiar story of the fierce persecu- 
tion of the Montanist community at Pepouza in Phrygia by John, bishop 
of Ephesos, culminating in the burning of part of the Montanists’ place 
of assembly by order of the emperor (2). What makes Michael's account 
unique is his report that John and his retainers discovered a great marble 
shrine on which was inscribed: “Of Montanos and the women." When 
the reliquary was opened they found the skeletons of Montanus, Maxi- 
milla and Priscilla, with golden plates upon their mouths. The bones of 
the founders of Montanism, along with their “abominable books," were 
burned (as reported also by another, earlier, source [1]) and the building 
purified to allow it to be used by the official church. 

Michael's account illustrates dramatically the major issue confronting 
historians of Montanism, namely the paucity of sources. Much of the 
source material required for an accurate reconstruction of the history of 
the movement has been destroyed by ecclesiastical authorities who, in the 
post-Constantinian era, often carried out their anti-Montanist activities in 
concert with Christian emperors who feared that heresy and schism 
would cause the withdrawal of God's favor.! The intentional destruction 
of Montanist material includes Montanist literature and epigraphy. Leg- 
islation was enacted to ensure that the "abominable books" of the 
Montanists were discovered and burned (Eus. v.C. 3.66; Thds. Imp., 
cod. XVI.5.34.1). Inscriptions such as "of Montanos and the women, 
being an integral part of the reliquary containing their bones, were 
probably smashed by the zealous persecutors along with all other physi- 
cal remains of the original Montanists. In any case, the inscription is not 





l The first of these emperors was Constantine himself, see Eus., v.C. 2.64-72, esp. 
65; Socr., he 1.9 and pp. 343-345 below. 
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extant, | 
Michael the Syrian's account also shows that, even when physical evi- 


dence of Montanism has been destroyed, some of it at least can be re- 
trieved from the testimonia which have survived. Michael's own account 
is an excellent example of such testimonia as it provides both literary and 
epigraphic data about Montanism, The accuracy and significance of the 
information provided by the testimonia, of course, needs to be estab- 
lished on the basis of valid historical methodology. 

While much of what we know about Montanism must be recon- 
structed from the testimonia, not all genuine Montanist material has been 
destroyed or lost. Some literary and epigraphic remnants of the Mon- 
tanist movement have survived the ravages of time.? 


Literary remnants of Montanism 

The major literary texts related to Montanism have been collected, 
edited, and translated into English by Ronald E. Heine. His collection, 
titled The Montanist Oracles and Testimonia,? is the companion volume 
to this corpus, Part I of Heine's collection contains all that has survived 
from the founders of the movement: four authentic oracles of Mon- 
tanus; four authentic oracles of Maximilla;? two authentic oracles of 
Priscilla; and one which should be attributed either to Priscilla or, more 
likely, to a later Montanist prophetess named Quintilla.5 Heine also pro- 
vides the text and translation of three undesignated authentic oracles 
attributable to the founders? and that of five questionable Montanist 


oracles,? 





? See F, Blanchetiére (1978: 118-134; 1979: 1-22); id., Christianisme asiate [1981]: 
491-516 (includes non-Montanist inscriptions); and W. Tabbernee (19892: 192-201) for 
surveys of the extant material. 

"RE Heine (1989b). 

^ Epiph., haer. 48.11.1; 48.11.9; 48.4.1; 48.10.3 = Heine (1989b: 2-3 nos. 1-4). 

Eus., h.e. 5.16.17; Epiph., haer. 48.2.4; 48.12.4; 48.13.1 (cf. 48.13.7) = Heine 
(1989b: 2-5 nos. 5-8). 

© Tert, res. 11.2; id., cast. 10.5; Epiph., haer. 49.1 = Heine (1989b: 4-5 nos. 9-11). 

"Tert., pud. 21.7 ; id., fug. 9.4 (2 oracles; cf. id., anim. 55.5) = Heine (1989b: 6-7 
nos, 12-14), 

* Dial. Mont. et Orth. (in G. Ficker (1905: 452 11.13-14; cf. 454 1. 20 and 455 11.30- 
31]); Mont., fr. ap. Didym., Trin. 3.41.1; id., fr. ap. Or., Cels. 7.9; id., fr. ap. Odes of 
Montanus (in F. Diekamp (1907: 306 /1.7-10)); id., fr. ap. Or., in epistolam ad Titum 
5.291, For analyses of the extant Montanist or allegedly Montanist oracles, see Tab- 
bernee “Montanism” [1978]: 725-756; D.E. Groh (1985: 73-95); A. Jensen (1992: 310- 
326); $. Elm (1994: 131-138); C. Trevett (1996: 80-86, 127-128, 156, 162-170, 218). 
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The second and third parts of Heine's book contain the texts and 
translations of a selection of testimonia. Based on the comprehensive 
collection of Montanist sources by Pierre de Labriolle? Heine excludes 
ninety-six of de Labriolle's entries.!? All of these, apart from de 
Labriolle's no. 1,! are from the fourth century!? or later. Among the 
testimonia, Heine's collection includes literature from Montanists later 
than the original trio. The most significant of these is Tertullian.!? Pos- 
sibly genuine Montanist literature or, at least, some likely first-hand 
Montanist data preserved in the acta martyrum!^ and in Montanist- 
Orthodox dialogues! is also included. Heine provides two sample items 
of anti-Montanist legislation!6 and two Inscriptions 17 

Apart from the entries excluded by Heine from de Labriolle's collec- 
tion and a few items not contained in de Labriolle,!$ Heine's book con- 
tains all the known genuine literary remnants of and testimonia to Mon- 
tanism. Attempts, by scholars, at claiming the Montanist origins, or 
Montanist re-editing, of other early Judaeo-Christian literature such as 
1 and 2 Peter,? the Ascension of Isaiah, the Odes of Solomon?! the 





? P. de Labriolle (1913b). 

10 Heine (1989b: xi n.7) provides a list of excluded entries. 

ll Ascens. Is. 3.21-31. 

1? Hereafter, references to centuries will employ Roman numerals (e.g., IV) without 
the word “century”. See p. xix above and p. 11 below on the use of Arabic superscript 
numerals to denote quarters of the relevant century. 

15 See Heine (1989b: 62-93 nos. 36-70). 

14 For example, ibid., 60-61 no. 35 (= M. Perp.). 

15 For example, ibid., 112-127 no. 89 (= Dial. Mont. et Orth.). 

16 Ibid., 112-113 no. 87 (= C Laod., can. 8); 164-167 no. 132 (= Thds. Imp., cod. 
XVI.5.34). 

17 Thid., 164-165 no. 131 (= CIL 8, 1 [1881]: 2272 = 71); 178-179 no. 148 (= CIG 4 
[1877]: 8953; see p. 345 n.8 below). For a complete collection of the texts with transla- 
tion of all the known imperial and ecclesiastical legislation enacted against the Mon- 
tanists, see Tabbernee "Montanism" [1978]: 574-625. 

18 For example, Procl. CP, ep. ad singulos occidentis episcopos 5-6; Ammon., Jo. 
14:26; Jo. Eph., h.e. 3.13, 3.20, 3.32; De Dron T., chron. [entry for year 861 of the 
Seleucid era = 1]; Mich. Syr., chron. 9.33 (= 2). 

I9 T, Barns (1903: 40-62; 1904: 369-393). 

20 A. Ritschl (1857: 559); de Labriolle (1913b: 1-2 no. 1). 

?! W E, Barnes (1910: 57-59); F.C. Conybeare (1911: 70-75); S.A. Fries (1911: 
108-125). 
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Didache,2 Athenagoras' Legatio,? and the Testament of Job?^ have not 
been at all convincing,” 


Epigraphic remnants of Montanism 

The relatively few genuinely Montanist literary sources (as distinct 
from testimonia) which have survived make the existence of epigraphic 
remnants of Montanism of vital importance for historians. If we can 
identify Montanist funerary and other inscriptions, we can learn much 
about the movement, especially about the lives of local Montanist clergy 
and "ordinary members." 

De Labriolle included only two inscriptions in his collection. Nu- 
merous other inscriptions have since been attributed to adherents of the 
New Prophecy. W.M. Ramsay was among the first to designate as Mon- 
tanist some of the tombstones he discovered while traveling through 
Turkey during the late nineteenth century.?" W.M. Calder published the 
first collection of Montanist inscriptions in 1923.28 This collection con- 
sisted of fifteen inscriptions. During the next few decades, Calder pub- 
lished or discussed further inscriptions which he considered Montanist,”? 
as did others such as H. Grégoire? E. Peterson,?! and A. Ferrua.> In 
1934 H. Leclercq, whose work was very much dependent upon that of 


22 RH, Connolly (1937; 339-347); F.E. Vokes (1938: esp. 162-173, 208-220). 

23R A. Knox (1949: 42, 48), 

“RP, Spittler (1971; 58-59); cf. id. (1983: 834). 

25 For 1-2 Peter, see AF. Walls (1964: 437-446) and T.V. Smith (1985: 93-94); on 
Ascens. Is. see A. [von] Harnack (1893-1904: vol. 1,2: 575-576), de Labriolle (19132: 
544 and n.13), and P.C, Bori (1980: 367-389; on the Odes of Solomon, see J.H. Bernard 
(1912: 56) and J.H. Charlesworth (1978: 31); on Did., see B.H. Streeter (1936: 373), 
B.T.D. Smith (1939: 287-288), E.J. Goodspeed (1945; 229-230), E.G. Jay (1981: 125), 
and C.N. Jefford (1989: 7, 15-16); on Athenag., leg., see L.W. Barnard (1973: 4-7) and 
R.M. Grant (1988: 108); on T. Job, see P.W. van der Horst (1986: 283-284). 

26 De Labriolle (1913b: 195 no. 152; 255 no. 244) = Heine (1989b: 164-165 no. 
131; 178-179 no. 148); see also n.17 above. 

77 Ramsay “Monuments I” [1888]: 262; CB 2 (1897): pp. 490-491. 

28 Calder “Philadelphia” [1922/3]: 309-354. 

29 For example, Calder “Notebook” [1929]: 254-271; id., "New Jerusalem” [1931]: 
421-423; id., "Epitaphs" (1955): 25-38. 

30 Grégoire “Epigraphie chrétienne" [1924]: 695-710; id., "Hiérarchie" [1925]: 329- 
335; id., "Inscriptions Montanistes" (1933b): 58-65; id., “Patriarche” [19334]: 69-76; 
and Calder/Grégoire "Paulinus" (1952): 163-183. 

Peterson "Montanistische Inschriften" [1934]: 137-176. 


oo "Comunità montanista” [1936]: 216-227; id., "Epigrafia eretica" [1945]: 
> H 
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Calder, produced a detailed summary of inscriptions considered Mon- 
tanist at that time.** A large number of these inscriptions contained vari- 
ants of the Xptotiavot Xpiotiavoic (“Christians for Christians”) for- 
mula.*4 Elsa Gibson produced a monograph on these in 1978.35 based 
on her Harvard Ph.D. dissertation.*° Earlier she had published a number 
of other, likely Montanist, inscriptions.*’ At about the same time, but 
each working independently, François Blanchetitre surveyed Montanist 
inscriptions as part of a study of epigraphic sources appended to his 
doctoral dissertation on the Christianity of Asia Minor during the second 
and third centuries, defended at Strasbourg in 197738 and I presented 
the first comprehensive collection of Montanist inscriptions as part of my 
Ph.D. dissertation submitted to the University of Melbourne in 1978.39 
That collection contains sixty Montanist, or allegedly Montanist, inscrip- 
tions and six inscriptions illustrating the history of Montanism. During 
1977 and 1978 August Strobel journeyed to that part of Turkey which 
he considers to be the “heartland of Montanism." His monograph, Das 
heilige Land der Montanism, published in 1980, not only discusses al- 
ready known epigraphic data but publishes new inscriptions which he 
discovered during his travels and which he takes to be Montanist.^? 
Since Strobel’s monograph has appeared, a number of other new in- 
scriptions have been published and claimed as Montanist.*! In addition, 
some inscriptions published previously have evoked new interest as pos- 
sible Montanist sources.? Because of the extensive nature of the epi- 
graphic material related to Montanism, it was decided by the editor of the 
North American Patristic Society's Patristic Monograph Series that 
Heine’s collection of Montanist sources should merely contain the two 
inscriptions originally included by de Labriolle and that a companion 
volume would be devoted to Montanist inscriptions. 

In compiling this collection of epigraphic material related to Montan- 





33 Leclercq “Montaniste (épigraphie)" [1934b]: cols, 2530-2544. 
4 For a discussion of the nature of these inscriptions, see pp. 147-151 below. 

35 IPhrygChr [1978al. 

36 Gibson “Montanism” [1974]. 

37 Id., “Uşak” [1975b]: 433-442. 

38 Blanchetidre Christianisme asiate [1981]: 455-516. 

39 Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 626-724. 

40 Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 65-127. Le : 

41 For example, TAM 5,1 [1981]: 17 no. 46; Schwertheim "Sammlung Tolunay 
1983]: 117 no. 17. Sand 
Aum example, Mitchell "Inscriptions" [1977]: 101 no. 49; cf. id., "Theodotus 
(1982b): 103 n.45. 
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ism, I have included all inscriptions known to me which have been 
claimed by reputable scholars to be Montanist or likely to be Montanist, 
even if I doubt their Montanist nature. The commentary on each inscrip- 
tion indicates the basis on which the inscription has been considered 
Montanist and my judgment on the matter. I have excluded from the 
corpus some inscriptions whose likely link with Montanism is simply too 
tenuous to warrant a separate entry, but these inscriptions have, never- 
theless, been discussed either in another entry or in one of the introduc- 
tions and are listed in Appendix 4. I have also included the known testi- 
monia to Montanist epigraphy. 


Criteria 

Identifying inscriptions as definitely Montanist is more problematic 
than has sometimes been assumed. While an increasing number of in- 
scriptions from II*-III' onwards can now be shown to be Christian,” es- 
tablishing that a particular inscription is Montanist is extremely difficult. 
Montanists, after all, did not call themselves Montanists; they considered 
themselves true Christians. Adherence to the New Prophecy in general or 
to Montanist leaders in particular would not have been recorded on 
tombstones, It is undoubtedly the case that there are more extant Mon- 
tanist inscriptions from Phrygia and elsewhere than we can identify. Even 
some of the inscriptions discussed below, about which insufficient data 
exist to claim them positively as Montanist, may, in fact, be Montanist— 
we simply cannot be certain. Identifying Montanist inscriptions is de- 
pendent on equivocal criteria such as provenance, onomastics, terminol- 
ogy alluding to Montanist practices or beliefs, open profession of Chris- 
tianity, early use of the cross, epigraphy and orthography, specific sym- 
bols, workshops, distinctive formulae, and date. A multiplicity of 
“indicators” relating to a particular monument increases the likelihood 
of the accuracy of the identification of its inscription as Montanist, but 
does not guarantee it. 


(i) Provenance 

Some inscriptions (17-18, 58, 76-79) have been claimed as Montanist 
because they have been discovered at locations which may have been the 
site of Pepouza or of Tymion, or at least of an ancient site which was 
within “the sphere of influence” of the New Jerusalem of the Mon- 





43 For a discussion of criteria used to distinguish Christian from non-Christian 
(including Jewish) inscriptions, see EG 4 [1978]: 301-315; R.S. Kraemer (1986: 183- 
200; 1991: 141-162); M. Guarducci (1992: 279-280). 
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tanists. Until the site of Pepouza (and Tymion) is established beyond 
doubt, arguments based on location are suspect, even if linked with other 
ambiguous data such as formulae or symbols. Similarly, indications on 
Phrygian tombstones of possibly Montanist practices must not be 
claimed as Montanist simply because Montanism originated in Phrygia. 
Some evidence confirming the presence, or likely presence, of Mon- 
tanists in the particular part of Phrygia where the tombstones were dis- 
covered is required. Moreover, where the presence of Montanism can be 
established with certainty, it is impossible to claim all Christian inscrip- 
tions from the area as Montanist since, notwithstanding the example of 
Thyateira,^ specific cities or regions were not normally exclusively 
Montanist. 


(ii) Onomastics 

Rarely do we possess an inscription naming persons known from liter- 
ary sources to be linked with Montanism. The names Montanos, Maxi- 
milla, and Priscilla were, as mentioned above, engraved on a (no longer 
extant) reliquary (1, 2). Montanus himself may also be named on three 
other inscriptions included in this corpus (71, 90, 91), although the iden- 
tification of the “Muntanus” of those inscriptions with the founder of 
Montanism is not secure. Montanus is also named on a twelfth-century 
mosaic not included in this collection.“ Perpetua and Felicitas are named 
on a commemorative plaque (14) and, most likely, on a mosaic (14°) and 
a mural (149) honoring them, but their connection with Montanism is 
open to question. Similarly, inscriptions honoring the martyrs Trophimos 
(35), Montanus [assuming this Montanus to be the martyr rather than the 
founder of Montanism] (71, 90, 91), Theodotos (88, 89), and Emeritus 
(92) are known from the acta martyrum, but a case needs to be made for 
their likely link with Montanism. The same applies to people not attested 
in the literary sources but whose names suggest that at least their parents 
(and, therefore, probably they themselves also) belonged to the New 
Prophecy; e.g., Prophetilla (11), Moundane (21), Mountane (63), and 
Montanos (77). 


(iii) Montanist terminology LE 

Inscriptions may be identified as Montanist, or likely Montanist, if 
they contain terminology, such as the word npeofvrépa (4), reflecting 
(exclusively?) Montanist practices at the time the monuments Were 





44 See pp. 136-138 below. 
45 CIG 4 [1877]: 8953; see p. 3 and n.17 above and p. 345 n.8 below. 
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erected. Similarly, use of the term mvevpatixdc/-1), especially in late in. 
scriptions (e.g., 63, 72, 93), is a strong indicator of Montanism. The dis. 
tinctively Montanist ministerial structure also facilitates the identification 
of later Montanist inscriptions (e.g., 80, 84, 85; cf. 82, 83). Terminology 
suggesting Montanist attitudes to remarriage (15), prophesying (68), as- 
ceticism (70), baptismal practices (67), and beliefs about the after-life, 
the latter identified by the use of the word &veArııdön (75, 81), have also 
been used to claim that certain inscriptions are Montanist. 


(iv) Open profession of Christianity 

One particular allegedly exclusive Montanist practice has been very 
instrumental for claiming that a large number of third-century Phrygian 
tombstones contain pre-Constantinian Montanist inscriptions, namely, 
revealing one's Christianity at a time when it was not yet safe to do so. 
The most obvious example of this is the open use of the word 
"Christian." This criterion depends heavily on the view that Montanists, 
unlike mainstream Christians, provocatively flaunted their faith, even in 
the face of actual or potential opposition from civil authorities, believing 
that they had been called upon to do so by the Holy Spirit speaking 
through Montanus. This view of Montanist behavior, however, is ques- 
tionable.*6 Consequently, the Montanist nature of many of the inscrip- 
tions included in this corpus because they have been designated as 
Montanist by previous scholars on the basis of their (pre-Constantinian) 
open employment of the single word Christian (9-10, 12, 19, 20, 34, 36) 
needs to be re-evaluated.” 


(v) Early use of the cross 

Another criterion deemed by some to establish the Montanist nature 
of pre-Constantinian inscriptions is the presence of a cross, especially on 
Phrygian monuments (e.g., 17-18, 37-44, 46-50), but also in connection 
with inscriptions discovered elsewhere (e.g., 16). 


(vi) Epigraphy and orthography 

The way in which certain letters have been carved has also been used 
to classify inscriptions as Montanist. A number of the Xp.—Xp. epitaphs, 
for example, contain chis resembling crosses.48 The pre-Constantinian 


46 See p. 139 and n.21 below. 
47 See also pp. 60, 143-144 below. 
48 See ad 40. 
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use of such chis is deemed by some to provide indications of Montanist 
open profession of Christianity. 

Similarly, arguments for the Montanist nature of particular inscrip- 
tions have sometimes been based on the way words, such as “Christian,” 
are spelled. Often such claims are linked with arguments based on the 
date of these inscriptions, it being assumed that the spelling ypetotiavéc 
was the earliest (c.250), xpnotiavdc came next (c.300), and XProtiavec 
came last (c.313 onward).*? Extreme care, however, needs to be exercised 
in applying this criterion—if it should be used at all. Letter style and 
spelling may have more to do with the stonemason who carved the in- 
scription than with Montanism. 


(vii) Specific symbols 

A number of the gravestones published in this corpus contain various 
symbols, other than the cross, which, at least potentially, may help to 
identify (or confirm the identity of) these stones as Montanist. Perhaps 
the clearest example is the prominent display of the letter -TI- (e.g., 54- 
55, 63) and the Eucharistic symbol on some tombstones from Temeno- 
thyrai (3, 5-8). Great caution needs to be taken in employing this crite- 
rion, especially in respect of other symbols, as most symbols were not the 
exclusive domain of any one Christian group. Moreover, symbols were, 
in many instances, pre-carved on a monument before purchase. 


(viii) Workshops 

Orthography, the use of specific decorative artwork and the way letters 
were carved, were all dependent in great measure on the workshop in 
which the monument was produced and reflected the style of a particular 
master mason and co-workers, including apprentices. While in some in- 
stances, the person who commissioned the monument may have provided 
the mason with a copy of the text to be engraved, more often the text was 
chosen from stock phrases contained in a catalogue or phrase book kept 
at the workshop.5? Some of the alleged criteria for distinguishing Mon- 
tanist from non-Montanist inscriptions, therefore, may be a reflection of 
the workshop as much as (if not more than) the customers. Recent schol- 
arship has made significant progress in identifying different workshops 
and sculptors. Arguments have also been advanced for the existence o 
Montanist workshops catering to an exclusively Montanist clientele. ! 





49 See ad 9. 
50 See ad 24. 
51 See ad 8. 
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Theoretically, at least, it is possible to attribute the products of the latter 
to Montanism, including those monuments which do not exhibit any of 
the other criteria mentioned above. 


(ix) Formulae 

The most commonly employed criterion for identifying inscriptions 
as Montanist is the presence of distinctive formulae. The “Christians for 
Christians” formula, for example, is frequently considered Montanist 
because of its open profession of Christianity and all epitaphs containing 
this formula deemed Montanist.°? Similarly, although not quite as re- 
vealing of Christianity as the Xp.—Xp. formula, the so-called "Eume- 
neian formula" has also been linked with Montanism,?? as has a some- 
what later sepulchral curse admonishing the readers of particular tomb- 
stones not to violate the tomb.*4 


(x) Date 

A criterion affecting many of the other criteria by which inscriptions 
may be classified as Montanist is date. For example, arguments based on 
the presence of terminology or symbols considered anachronistic for 
mainstream Christianity at the time the monuments which contain such 
terminology or symbols were produced need to be supported by an ac- 
curate dating of these monuments. 


Structure of corpus 

This corpus is divided into six chronological divisions. Part I (c.165- 
179) deals with the limited surviving material from the beginning of the 
Montanist movement until the death of the last of the original prophets. 
Part II (c.180-224) deals with more extensive epigraphic data from the 
next half century of the movement's existence. Here, as in the other 
parts, inscriptions are included even if the range of their likely date ex- 
tends beyond that of the part in which they are discussed. Part III (c.225- 
274) covers the Montanist and allegedly Montanist inscriptions during à 
fifty-year period which saw a marked increase in the open profession of 
Christianity in Phrygia, including the earliest use of the Xp.—Xp. formula 
in the Upper Tembris Valley. Part IV (c.275-313) treats the compara- 
tively numerous epigraphic remnants from the last quarter of the third 
century until the time when the document misleadingly designated the 





52 See pp. 147-150 below, 
53 See pp. 144-147 below, 
54 See p, 357 below. 
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"edict of Milan" (c.313) granted Christians in the East the same toler- 
ance which Christians in the West had enjoyed under Constantine at least 
since 306. Part V (c.314-395) covers the period when "open profes- 
sion" of Christianity, on the whole, no longer had the problems associ- 
ated with it that it had had in the pre-Constantinian era. Part VI (c.395- 
600) contains all the later Montanist and allegedly Montanist inscrip- 
tions, some of which are impossible to date precisely. 

An introduction to each part surveys the history of Montanism during 
the period under consideration and describes, in general terms, the epi- 
graphic data related to Montanism which has survived from that period. 
Inscriptions, or testimonia, are discussed in separate entries, each of 
which is a self-contained unit within each of the six main parts of this 
corpus. Sometimes an entry will discuss more than one inscription. Sup- 
plementary inscriptions bear the same number as the entry but are dis- 
tinguished from the primary inscription by the addition of appropriate 
superscript numerals (e.g., 14^). The standard format of the entries is set 
out on p. xix above. 

Each part is subdivided geographically, commencing with Phrygia and 
extending to other regions where Montanist, or allegedly Montanist, in- 
scriptions have been found or for which testimonia provide relevant in- 
formation. Within Phrygia, Pepouza is listed first even though its location 
has not yet been identified. Other ancient Phrygian cities are listed in the 
likely order of the spread of Montanism from Pepouza. Within each 
geographic subsection, inscriptions are discussed in chronological order. 
Where the inscription itself is undatable, the approximate date is reported 
by means of a Roman numeral to indicate the century with a superscript 
Arabic numeral to denote the likely quarter of that century (e.g., IV ). 
Inscriptions of approximately the same date are listed according to type 
(e.g., doorstones; panel-steles; funerary altars [bomoi]; and sarcophagi). 


Transcription 

The texts of the inscriptions in this corpus are based on the most re- 
cent, or best, previously published text of each inscription, adjusted 
where necessary for the sake of clarity or consistency in respect of capi- 
talization, punctuation, or accents. Phrygian names engraved in Greek 
letters are transcribed without breathing or accent. My own suggested 
improvements over the best earlier edition are incorporated into the texts 
published below. Possible alternative restorations are suggested and dis- 
cussed in the commentaries. Variant readings, if any, are listed as part of 
the relevant entry. Minor variations, however, have only been noted when 
these affect meaning. For example, as earlier this century epigraphers 
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frequently did not print the iota subscript, did not mark ligatures, ang 
often provided only minimal punctuation, the absence of any of these in 
earlier texts is usually not specified. Similarly, the absence of line divi. 
sions is noted normally only in respect of editions and, when significant, 
in republications, On the other hand, failure to mark partially missing or 
illegible letters (another common earlier practice) is noted as it may af. 
fect the reading of the text. Dependence of later epigraphers on earlier 
scholarship is indicated in respect of variant readings by recording in 
parentheses the scholars who adopt the particular edition or republication 
listed immediately before the parentheses. In indisputably Christian texts, 


I have transcribed Oeöç with a capital theta. 


Line drawings/facsimiles and photographs 

Completely new line drawings/facsimiles, prepared especially for this 
corpus, attempt to reconstruct each stone and inscription as it was origi- 
nally crafted. These line drawings/facsimiles are based upon my own ex- 
amination of the stones and/or all the available photographs. In the new 
line drawings/facsimiles, missing or partially illegible letters are drawn 
with dotted rather than solid lines. Where appropriate, different letter 
shapes (e.g., quadratic sigmas; upsilons with little or no tails; “bull's 
horn" omegas) and letters carved in ligature with other letters, as well as 
engravers' mistakes such as dittography, are pointed out in the descrip- 
tion of the stone which precedes the text of the inscription in each entry, 
enabling the non-specialist to identify these features easily in the line 
drawings and photographs. If I have not seen the inscription and there 
are no photographs of the inscription, a previously published facsimile 
of the majuscule text is included in the relevant entry. New or previously 
unpublished photographs are provided for some of the inscriptions. 
Whenever possible, photographs have also been included of the other 
inscriptions—enabling the reader to check both the line drawings/ 
facsimiles and the restored text. All photographs known to me are listed 
in the relevant entry. 


Translations, transliterations, and commentaries 

In many instances, I supply the first published English translation of 
the inscription. Names written in Greek, even those of Latin origin, have 
normally been transliterated according to Greek spelling. Accordingly, 
whenever the name Montanus appears in inscriptions, it is transliterated 
Montanos, Similarly, a name such as Mâpkoç 'lovAtoç Evyéviog is trans- 
literated as Markos Ioulios Eugenios instead of Marcus Julius Eugenius. 
For the sake of clarity, however, names such as Xepíjpog and OdAng are 
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given as Severos and Valens rather than as Seberos and Ouales. English 
translations of the inscriptions by other scholars are noted in the biblio- 
graphic references simply by the designation “with trans." Translations 
in languages other than English are specified. A translation in English is 
only specified if lack of such specificity would cause confusion. Biblio- 
graphical references to the most relevant scholarship published before 
December 1996 are incorporated into the entries. The commentary on 
each text is intended to clarify technical aspects and to discuss the sig- 
nificance of the text for understanding the nature and history of Mon- 
tanism. 








Part I 


Testimonia to 
Montanist 
Inscriptions 


c.165-179 C.E. 








Introduction 


Around 165, a new prophetic movem 
Montanism, began to attract a significant number of 
among the Christians of West-Central Asia Minor Original Eeër 
the “New Prophecy" by its supporters (Eus., h.e. 5.16.4: cf. Tert., res. 
63.9), it was denounced as the "heresy of the Phrygians" (kard Opüyaç 
dipecıv) by its opponents (e.g., Anon, ap. Eus., h.e. 5.16.1). Conse- 
quently, "Cataphrygians" (oi xatà ®pwyac: cf. Latin cataphrygas) or 
simply "Phrygians" became a common term by which opponents re- 
ferred to members of the movement.! Montanist groups were also named 
after local leaders (e.g., Miltiades; see ibid., 5.16.3; Quintilla; see Epiph., 
haer. 48.14.3), specific geographic locations (e.g., Pepouza; see ibid., 
48.14.1-6), or alleged peculiar practices (see ibid., 48.14.3; 49.2.6). The 
term "Montanists" does not appear until IV (e.g., in Cyr. H., catech. 
16.8: one Movtavoyo). 


ent, eventually to be known as 


Montanus | 

Not much is known about Montanus, the traditional founder. His name 
is one of those cognomina originally derived from a geographic fea- 
ture,? but it is pointless to speculate about whether a particular Sud 
tainous region inspired his name. Nor is it possible to judge w + er 
Montanus had Roman status as well as a Latin name. The name itse .in 
both its masculine and feminine forms, was reasonabiy common. 


Jerome’s description of Montanus as Biet? ca: 
(abscisum et semivirum [ep. 41.4]) has suggested to my om 


conversion to Christianity, Montanus may have been à pri 





! A. Zisteren (1892: 475-482). 
` See I. Kajanto (1963: 61; 1982: 309). 
TE e bs 
i ee (1949; 28); W.H.C. Frend (1965b: 218 219, 221; 198 
27); A.T. Kraabel (1968: 152). 
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Jerome’s view that Montanus was a eunuch, however, is not supported by 
any earlier evidence but, even if Montanus had been a eunuch, this, by 
itself, would not necessarily identify him as an ex-priest of the Great 
Mother. Not all eunuchs living in Asia Minor at this time were devotees 
of Cybele. Melito of Sardis, for example, was remembered as “the 
eunuch who had lived completely in the Holy Spirit" (Polycr., ap. Eus., 
h.e. 5.24.5) without the implication that he was, or had been, a pagan 
priest. Melito may not even have been a eunuch physically, as the term 
could have been used figuratively to emphasize his ascetic lifestyle. The 
Phrygian origin of both the cults of Cybele and Montanism, as well as the 
similarity between some alleged (especially late) Montanist practices and 
practices associated with the worship of Cybele or Apollo, have lead to 
speculation about possible influences of native Phrygian religion on 
Montanism,‘ but any such influences must have been late. There is to- 
tal silence about any connection between Montanus (and/or Montanism) 
and Phrygian cults in sources prior to IV?. Later sources are derivative 
and unreliable. 


Ardabau 

Montanus is said to have commenced his prophesying in a village 
called Ardabau in “Phrygian Mysia” (Anon., ap. Eus., h.e. 5.16.7) but 
this place has not been identified." Attempts at locating Ardabau in N.W. 
Phrygia,* at Kallataba, S.E. of Philadelphia, in Lydia,? or at Ortaköy 
(ancient Atyochorion?) in West-Central Phrygia,!° have not been con- 
vincing. Similarly, suggestions that “Ardabau” was a metaphorical ref- 
erence rather than the actual name of the place!! must be dismissed as 
too fanciful. How long Montanus was at Ardabau is not recorded. 





> For example, see A. Neander (1828: 581); B.W. Goree (1980: 104, 120-122); 
Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]; 35-37, 208-218, 276, 296-298; A. Daunton-Fear 
(1982; esp. 650); Frend (1988b: 34); and S. Elm (1994: 131, 134-136). See also G. 
Freeman (1950: 297-316) and Kraabel (1968: 149-154). 

© See W. Schepelern (1929: 79-130, esp. 129). 

7 See P. de Labriolle (1924: cols, 1596-1597); S. Mitchell (1984: 226-227); and TIB 
7 [1990]: 190, 

8 Ramsay "Monuments V" [1889]: 398, 

? CB 2 [1897]: p. 573 n.3; cf. T. Barns (1903; 58) and Calder "Philadelphia" 
[1222/3]; 324. On the location of Kallataba, see J.G.C. Anderson (1898: 86-89). 

Ü Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 38-49. On the location of Atyochorion, see L. 
Robert (1962: 357-361). 

!! E, Preuschen (1900: 265-266); cf. H. Kraft (1955: 260-262; 1986: 236) and C. 
Trevett (1996: 21-26) who thinks it worth considering whether "Ardabau," like “Jeru- 
salem," was an alternative symbolic name for Pepouza and Tymion, 
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Maximilla and Priscilla 

Montanus' prophetic role was soon overshadowed by his role as the 
organizer of the fledgling movement. Maximilla and Priscilla, the 
movement's co-founders,! provided the primary prophetic content. 
Even some of the oracles traditionally ascribed to Montanus are more 
likely to have been uttered by one of the prophetesses.!4 According to 
fragments of the anti-Montanist polemic written in II^ by the Anony- 
mous and preserved in Eusebius' Ecclesiastical History, Maximilla and 
Priscilla were pawns of the devil, speaking in “a frenzied manner, un- 
suitably and abnormally” (Anon., ap. Eus., h.e. 5.16.9). Their followers, 
however, were adamant that Maximilla and Priscilla were the legitimate, 
direct "descendants" of authentic Christian prophet[esse]s such as Am- 
mia and Quadratus. They argued that, via Philip’s daughters,!5 they were 
able to trace the prophetic succession of the Montanist prophet[esse]s all 
the way back to Agabus (ibid., 5.17.2-4). 

Maximilla and Priscilla, like Montanus, had Latin names but nothing is 
known of their family background. Perhaps they were descendants of 
Roman citizens resident in Central Phrygia or its vicinity,!6 but this is by 
no means certain. If Apollonius (the early third-century opponent whose 
polemic provides Eusebius with a second major early source for his 
treatment of Montanism) is to be believed, these first prophetesses of the 
movement were married but "left their husbands the moment they were 
filled with the spirit" (Apollon., ap. Eus., be 5.18.3). 


Opposition 

Montanism soon attracted fierce opposition from local clergy, pre- 
sumably as early as during Montanus' time at Ardabau (Anon., ap. Eus., 
h.e. 5.16.8). According to the Anonymous, "the faithful in Asia" met 
"many times and in many places" in order to discuss the New Prophecy 
(ibid., 5.16.10). Ultimately, they declared "the recent sayings profane, 
rejected the heresy, thrust them (e, the Montanist prophets) out of the 
Church and excluded them from the fellowship" (ibid.). That at least 
one of these "gatherings" was a formal synod presided over by Apolli- 





12 See Tabbernee "Regional Bishops” [1993]: 249-254. 

3 For the view that Maximilla and Priscilla, rather than Montanus, should be consid- 
ered the actual founders of Montanism, see A. Jensen (1992: 268-352 [esp. 272-274, 
336-337], 428; 1993: 146-150); see also pp. 346-347 below. This view is rejected as 
"unproven" by Trevett (1996: 160-162). 

4 For example, Tert., fug. 9.4b (cf. id., anim. 55.5) = R.E. Heine (1989b: 7 no. 14). 

15 On whom, see ad 83. 
16 As suggested by F.C. Klawiter (1975: 87 and n.3). 
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narius, bishop of Hierapolis, as alleged by the very late and unreliable 
Synodicon Vetus,” is possible but not certain (Synod. Vet. 5). 18 

The New Prophecy established its “headquarters” at or near the small 
neighboring Phrygian villages of Pepouza and Tymion (Apollon., ap. 
Eus., 5.18.2). These villages have not yet been located, although numer- 
ous suggestions have been made.!? From there Montanism spread to dif- 
ferent parts of Phrygia and to various other provinces in Asia Minor. It 
also spread rapidly to places elsewhere in the Roman Empire with which 
Asiatics had close contact, Reports about Montanism (if not the move- 
ment itself) appear to have reached Lyons in Gaul (and Rome) by the 
mid-170s (Eus., h.e. 5.3.4). Aelius Publius Julius, bishop of Develtum in 
Thrace, testifies to an attempted exorcism of Priscilla by "the blessed 
Sotas in Anchialus" (ëv Angie (ap. Eus., h.e. 5.19.3]). If the infor- 
mation is accurate, Priscilla may have visited Thrace, perhaps at the re- 
quest of some local Christians sympathetic to the Montanist movement. 
But, as with much of the early fragmentary data about Montanism, it is 
impossible to be certain: év 'Ayyid.o (attested in all manuscripts) should 
perhaps read tod ‘AyyiaAod, the mistake having been made as early as 
Eusebius. That there was an attempt at casting out Priscilla's “demon” 
by Sotas (whether in Thrace or in Phrygia) need not be doubted. A 
similar frustrated attempt was made to exorcise Maximilla. Apart from 
three or four extant oracles, we learn nothing else about Priscilla from the 
early sources. 

A little more information is provided about Montanus and Maximilla 
than about Priscilla by early anti-Montanist writers. Montanus, for exam- 
ple, is credited with teaching the dissolution of marriages, legislating fasts, 
naming Pepouza and Tymion “Jerusalem,” wanting people from every- 
where to gather there, appointing collectors of money, contriving the 
acceptance of bribes under the guise of "offerings" and paying salaries 
to those who proclaimed his message (Apollon., ap. Eus., h.e. 5.18.2). As 
already noted, four of Montanus' genuine oracles as well as some dubia 
have survived. Also, it is likely that some of the teaching attributed in 
general terms to the "Cataphrygians" by a late second- or early third- 
century source used by Epiphanius (haer. 48.1.3-48.13.8) preserves the 
general thrust of Montanus' teaching. 





eg Alternatively known as the Libellus Synodicus; see J. Duffy and J. Parker (1979: 
xiii). 


18 See C.J, Hefele (1907: 127); Tabbernee “Montanism” (1978): 10-18, 582; J.A. 


Fischer (1974; 250-253; 1977: 242); E. Junod (1988: 163-180). 
? See pp. 27-28, 153-154, and 487-488 below. 
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The Anonymous records that an attempt was also made to exorcise 
Maximilla by two Phrygian bishops: Zotikos of Koumana (Komana)? 
and Julian of Apameia (ap. Eus., h.e. 5.16.17). As with the attempt to 
drive the demon out of Priscilla, it was frustrated by the efforts of Mon- 
tanist sympathizers (ibid.). 


Theodotus 

The Anonymous also reports the gossip (mn) that both Montanus 
and Maximilla, on separate occasions, hanged themselves (ap. Eus., h.e. 
5.16.13) and that Theodotus, the movement's first &xitponoc, “died 
miserably,” having been thrown down from “heaven” (obpavo$c) dur- 
ing a fateful episode of ecstatic levitation (ibid., 5.16.14). The Anony- 
mous has some doubts about the veracity of these rumors, concluding: 
"Perhaps Montanus and Theodotus and the woman mentioned earlier 
died like this, but perhaps they did not" (ibid., 5.16.15). Despite his dis- 
claimer, the Anonymous passed on this piece of gossip, as it added to the 
general impression of Montanism as a pseudo-prophetic (rather than an 
authentic new) movement (ibid., 5.16.4). Theodotus may have been the 
first kotvovóc?! or even the first patriarch?? of the movement. 


Themiso 

Apart from Theodotus, Themiso is the only other Montanist leader, 
contemporary with the original trio, whose name we know. He, and/or his 
associates, frustrated the attempted exorcism of Maximilla mentioned 
above (ibid., 5.16.17). Themiso probably outlived the three founders of 
Montanism, as Apollonius appears to mention him in the context of a 
"second-generation" group of Montanist prophet[esse]s and martyrs 
(ibid., 5.18.4-11).2? However, as we are dependent on the random selec- 
tion of quotations from Apollonius by Eusebius, the impression we gain 
from Eusebius' summary may not have been what Apollonius himself 
intended to convey. Themiso, also, may have been at least an early xot- 
vovóc of the movement.*4 





20 That is, Konana, modem Gönen (TIB 7 [1990]: 311); see CB 2 [1897]: p. 482 and 
Strobel (Das Heilige Land [1980]: 54, 61). Contrast A.C. McGiffert (1890: 233 n.20) 
who erroneously identifies it with a village in Pamphylia. For the possible existence of 
Montanists in Pamphylia during III, see p. 141 below. 

?l On which, see ad 80. 

On which, see ad 82. 
See pp. 51-53 below. 
See Tabbernee "Regional Bishops" [1993]: 267-268. 
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The end of an era 

One of Maximilla's oracles declares: "After me there will no longer 
be a prophet, but the consummation” (cvviéAeia. lap. Epiph., haer. 
48.24]) Epiphanius’ unidentified source took this to prove that all 
Montanist prophecy was false on two counts. Firstly, if the original 
Montanist prophecy concluded with Maximilla, it must have been tempo- 
rary and, as à non-permanent form of prophecy, could not have been 
apostolic or effective. Secondly, later Montanist prophecy was pseudo- 
prophecy because, even according to Maximilla’s own words, there 
would be no genuine prophet[esse]s after her (ibid., 48.2.4). That these 
two arguments are mutually contradictory does not seem to have both- 
ered either Epiphanius or his source. Whatever the specific futuristic in- 
tention of this oracle may have been, there is little doubt that Maximilla is 
speaking as the last of the Montanist prophet[esse]s.?? The Anonymous 
probably also alludes to the same oracle, or to an expanded version of it, 
when, in order to illustrate the falsehood of Maximilla's predictions, he 
states that since Maximilla's death there have been thirteen years of uni- 
versal peace—politically as well as for Christians (Anon., ap. Eus., h.e. 
5.16.18-19). 

The Anonymous' premature denial of the fulfillment of Maximilla's 
predictions could only have been made before the outbreak of the civil 
wars following the death of Commodus. Although it is impossible to find 
thirteen years of complete civil and religious peace in the history of the 
Empire during II, the quietest period probably was during Commodus' 
reign (17 March 180-31 December 192). There were few major wars 
and, while there were some local persecutions of Christians during his 
reign (e.g., M. Scill.; Tert., Scap., 3.4, 5.1; Eus., h.e. 5.21), the effects of 
these do not appear to have been widespread (see Iren., haer. 4.30.3; cf. 
Eus., h.e. 5.21). Perhaps the Anonymous wasn't aware of (some of ?) 
these persecutions, but that, even if he had been, he was only thinking of 
full-scale wars and major outbreaks of persecution is apparent from his 
own admission that Asia had produced both Montanist martyrs and 
martyrs belonging to the official church?6 in the preceding years (ap. 





25 M. Walsh (1986: 133) states that Maximilla was the first of the Montanist proph- 
ets to die, but he gives no evidence for this view. C. Trevett (1996: 13, 30-31) considers 
it possible that Maximilla was not the last survivor of the original trio, but her view is 
based in part on the (in my opinion, incorrect) identification of the unnamed prophetess 
mentioned by Apollonius (see p. 51 below) with Priscilla. 

Despite the possible anachronism, I have often used the term “official church" to 
refer to mainstream Christianity, thus avoiding problems inherent in terms such as 
“orthodox church" (implying that Montanism was invariably heterodox) or “catholic 
church" (which is, however, appropriate in many instances). 
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Eus., be 5.16.20-22). Consequently, the view that the A 
his treatise towards the end of Commodus' reign, or very shortly aft 

” ° 1 i ° 
it,27 is probably correct. Certainly the treatise could not have been writin 
after the early part of 193. Hence Maximilla must have died c.178/9. By 
179 the first phase of Montanism was over. 


nonymous wrote 


Early Montanism 


If Montanism was not, or at least was not originally, a form of Christi- 
anity influenced by Phrygian cultic religion, how should the fi 
of the movement be defined? There is no consensus about this question. 
For example, early Montanism has been described both as an anti- 
Gnostic phenomenon?’ and as a type of Gnosticism.” Early Montanism 
has also been characterized, inter alia, as an attempt to preserve (or re- 
store) the primitive “charismatic” nature of Christian ministry as a 
reaction to the official church's compromise with secular society?! or as 
a reaction to the authority and teachings of the official church itself 32 
especially as the patriarchalization of mainstream Christianity differed 
from the way in which Montanism empowered women.?? The movement 
has also been defined as a peculiar form of Jewish Christianity;3* an ex- 
aggerated expression of apocalyptic Christianity,*> influenced especially 
by Johannine literature;? a millenarian movement;3’ a product of the 
socio-religious crisis resulting from the persecution of the church;?* an 
expression of rural, rather than urban, Christianity? and a classic exam- 


rst phase 


27 De Labriolle (1906: 97-145; 1913a: 580-581); G.S.P. Freeman-Grenville 
(1954:13). 

28 J. G. Davies (1955: 90-94). 

29 K. Froehlich (1973: 91-111). 

30 A. Hilgenfeld (1850: 115-136); A. Ritschl (1850: esp. 516-523); T.M. Lindsay 
(1903: 236-242); W.G. Murdoch (1946: 198-200); H. Koester (1965: 316); M.F.G. Par- 
mentier (1976: 16-19); M.J. Kreidler (1989: 229-234). 

31 F.C. Baur (1851: 568); J. De Soyres (1878: 107); G.N. Bonwetsch (1881: esp. 
105, 123-125); A. [von] Harnack (1883: 774-777); R.M. Grant (1971: 158-159). 

32 J.B. Renan (1882: 208-209, 213-217); de Labriolle (1913a: esp. 136, 566-568). 

33 E.C. Huber (1985: 1, 7-8, 20-21, 40-64, 123-139); S.E. McGinn-Mohrer (1989: 
276-329, esp. 324-329); Jensen (1992: 268-362); and Elm (1994: 131-138). 

34 F C.A. Schwegler (1841: esp. 93-94, 280-281) J. Massyngberde Ford (1966: 
145-158). 

35 PM (1929: 159-164); K. Aland (1955: 109-116); cf. id. (1960b: 105-148). 

36 H. von Campenhausen (1969: 47-48); Heine (1989a: 95-100). 

37 N. Cohn (1970: 25-26); T.D. Barnes (1971: 131); D.H. Williams (1989: 331- 
351). 

38 Klawiter (1975: esp. 303). 

39 Frend (1979: 35-37); cf. id. (1988b; 32-33). 
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ple of the enthusiastic sect type of the church destined to reappear 


throughout history.” A ) 
ee is probibly more than a little truth in most, if not all, of these 


characterizations of Montanism. However, not one of these portrayals of 
the movement, by itself, does justice to the complexity of the religious, 
cultural, socio-political and socio-economic factors which gave rise to 
Montanus' message and the subsequent history of the New Prophecy. 
Most modem interpretations of the origins and nature of Montanism are 
multifaceted, incorporating a variety of factors.*! In evaluating the rela- 
tive importance of these factors, the basic self-understanding of the 
movement as a prophetic renewal movement informed by the Holy Spirit 
must not be overlooked.^? It is clear from our limited sources that Mon- 
tanus and his followers saw themselves as establishing an innovative pro- 
phetic movement intent on bringing the rest of Christianity into line with 
what they believed to be the ultimate ethical revelation of the Holy Spirit. 
Montanus was deemed to be the first, and most important, of the new 
prophets through whom the Spirit declared what, until that time, Chris- 
tians had been unable, or unwilling, to receive. This new revelation did 
not produce new doctrine, but it did usher in a new age in which 
"spiritual Christians" would finally be able to attain the "spiritual life- 
style" which, they believed, God had intended for humanity from the 
beginning.” 


Inscriptions and testimonia 

There are no extant Montanist inscriptions from the first phase of the 
movement's existence. This is hardly surprising as, perhaps apart from in 
Rome, no epigraphic material dated securely before 179 has been identi- 
fied, indisputably, as Christian.44 For example, the well-known rotas- 
sator word square discovered, among other places at Pompeii (therefore 
to be dated pre-79)* and at Mamucium (Manchester, England) in a late 





wee Schaff (1883: 241-247); J.S. Whale (1933/34: 496-500); Knox (1949: 26-29). 

E.g., Klawiter (1975); Goree (1980); Frend (1988b); McGinn-Mohrer (1989); and 
m. í 1994); Trevett (1996), 

Kraft (1955; 249-271); J.L. Ash (1976: 227-252); D.F. Wright (1976: 22); D.E. 
Aune (1983: esp. 313); DE, Groh (1985: 73-95); R. Lane Fox (1987: 405-409); Frend 
(1988b: esp. 26). 
yi m e [1978]: 569-573; id, (1988: 138-141). 

ee also Sny nte Pacem [1985]; 1-2; P.C. Fi ` 99. ; : 
fier E ] P.C. Finney (1994: 99.103); and G.F 


5 M. Della Co TT 
263 no, 139). (1996: 397400). cf. id. (1929: 449 no. 112 (fig. 2]) and id. (1939: 
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second-century sand pitó may be Mithraic in origin." Christian use of 
the word square is assured, 28 e.g., on a late papyrus, ? but has not been 
established with certainty before c.500.50 
| Similarly, early occurrences of symbols which are used by later Chris- 
tians with undoubtedly Christian meaning cannot always be taken as in- 
dicators of first- or second-century Christianity, or even, in many 
instances, of third-century Christianity.51 Early inscriptions with biblical 
allusions may be Jewish rather than Christian 52 Inscriptions with 
"Christian sentiments" such as the phrase in pace? may be non- 
Christian, as may be those employing the word fidelis.54 

An epitaph from Celtikgi near Gediz (ancient Kadoi), commissioned 
by Poplis Silikis Olpianos [P. Silicius Ulpianus] in 179/80 for his foster 
brother Eutyches, is probably the earliest dated Christian monument 
from Asia Minor,“ as it is decorated with a clearly visible panis 
quadratus?! and a bunch of grapes. A similar monument from the same 
workshop,” dated 157/8 commemorating a Beroneikianos,? may also 
be Christian,9 but the symbolism is not as distinctive as that on Euty- 
ches' tombstone. 

Although no inscriptions mentioning Montanus, Maximilla, Priscilla, 
Theodotus, Themiso or any early adherent of the New Prophecy from 
Phrygia or elsewhere have survived, there are some interesting literary 


46 M.W.C. Hassall and R.S.O. Tomlin (1979: 353 no. 34 [Mamucium, SJ 833977] 
with photograph [pl. 20B]); cf. AE 1979 [1982]: 387; C. Thomas (1981: 101-102 [pl. I]) 
and New Docs 4 [1987]: 138 no. 35. 

^! W.O. Moeller (1973); contrast J.M. Reynolds (1976: 195-196). 

48 Aland (1988: 9-23). 

49 P. Oxy. Inv. 39 5B. 125/A; see A. Alcock (1982: 97-103 [pl.]); cf. New Docs 3 
[1983]: 118. 

50 D. Fishwick (1964: 39-53); E. Dinkler (1967a: 160-173); H. Hofmann (1978: 
478-566); W. Baines (1987: 469-476); P. Lampe (1989: 2-3). 

51 Snyder Ante Pacem, 27-29, 138, 165; Lampe (1989: 2-3). 

52 E.g., CIL 4, suppl. 2 [1909]: 4976 = CIJ 1 [1975]: 567 (Pompeii). 

3 For a list of Roman inscriptions with the phrase in pace, see CIL 6, 7 fasc. 4 


[1975]: pp. 4429-4430. 
54 For a list of Roman inscriptions with the word fidelis, see CIL 6, 7 fasc. 2 [1975]: 


j cane “Epitaphs” [1955]: 33-35 no. 2 with photograph; see also Mitchell (1993: 
38 and n.227). 

56 Mitchell (1980: 202). 

57 See ad 3. 

58 Lochman “Reliefs Anatoliens" [1991]: 18 ad no. 1. 

59 Benoit Mars [1959]: 151 no. 32 with photograph. 


90 Mitchell (1993: 38 and n.227). 
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able to me, suggests that Pepouza may even have been 
situated to the S.E. of the Galovasi, in the Plain of 
Dazkiri, depending on the possible location of Siblia 
near Evciler (12:J6)—on which, see J.G.C. Anderson 
(1898: 93). For the main earlier suggestions as to the lo- 
cation of Pepouza, see Ramsay "Cities I" [1883]: 404; 
CB 1, pp. 243-244; CB 2, pp. 573-576; W. Ruge ( 1937: 
cols. 562-563; 1941: col. 848); Strobel, 31-34; and cf. 
TIB 7 [1990]: 358-359. See also C. Markschies ( 1994: 
7-28) and C. Trevett (1996: 19-26). For the view that 
Pepouza belonged to the conventus of Apameia, see 
A.H M. Jones (1971a: 72). On that conventus juridicus, 
see pp. 162-163 below. On Tymion, see TIB 7, 409 and 
pp. 487-488 below. 


1. The bones of Montanus 


Ps.-Dion. T., chron. (entry for year 861 vur 
of Seleucid era, i.e., 550 C.E.) 


Ed. pr. — Chabot Pseudo-Dionysianum II (1933): 125, 11.20-27. Syriac text is based 
on single ms. discovered by J.S. Assemani in 1715, now in Vatican Library (Syr., 162) 
apart from six leaves now in the British Library (Ms. Add. 14665 cols. 2-7). French 
trans. of ed. pr. in R. Hespel (1989; 94), Literal English trans. of ed. pr., printed below, 
by R.A. Taylor. 


[p. 125] 
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(p. 125] 


20 And at this time the corrupt heresy of Montanus w 
shame and was uprooted—the story of the dune eri it 
sprang up was written for us in the time of the apostles. But now 
by the encouragement of the holy John, bishop of Asia, there 
were found the bones of Montanus, that one who was sayin 

25 | concerning himself that he was the Spirit, the Paraclete, d of 
or H ys p cK ee déen his prophetical (agents) 

e burned them with fire i 

a a le Mm , and he uprooted their temples 


Note on the text: 
[p. 125] 
1.24 The wdw of asa kere’ has been added in the manuscript. 


Further references: J.S. Assemani (1721: 88-89 [Latin summ ; F. Nau : 
489 [French summary]; Chabot Michel le Syrien Il [1901]: 271 Sen Geet: Cie 
trans.; J. Chapman (1911: 524); P. de Labriolle (1913b: 238 no. 195 with French trans. 
by F. Nau); E. Stein (1949: 375); R.M. Grant (1968: 304-305; 1971: 168); S. Gero 
(1977: 522-523 with partial trans.); Tabbernee "Montanism" [1978]: 404-406; Strobel 
Das heilige Land [1980]: 22; TIB 7 [1990]: 358-359; C. Markschies (1994: 11-12 and 
n.34 with German trans.); W. Tabbernee (1996: 213-217); C. Trevett (1996: 35-36). 


Ps.-Dionysius of Tell Mahré 

Assemani was the first to publish some portions of the Syriac text, with 
Latin trans., of the anonymous chronicle containing the brief description 
of John of Asia's destruction of Montanist relics and churches. He also 
provided a summary, in Latin, of the remainder of the text, including the 
section recounting the catastrophe which befell the Montanists c.550. 
Assemani (83, cf. 98) ascribed the chronicle to Dionysius of Tell Mahré, 
Jacobite patriarch of Antioch (818-845). Neither the chronicle itself nor 
any ancient writer, however, claims Dionysius as the author. As the 
chronicle concludes with a contemporary's description of events which 
occurred in 754/5, it is unlikely to have been written by Dionysius. It was 
probably composed c.775 by an anonymous monk from the monastery 
of Zuqnin near Amida (modern Diyarbakir); see F. Nau (1897a: 41); 
F.A.J. Haase (1916: 65-90, 240-270; 1925: 18-19); R. Abramowski 
(1940: 23); and W. Witakowski (1987: 27-38, 90-102). 

The chronicle is dependent on earlier Syriac works, such as the 
Chronicle of Joshua Stylites and the, now lost, second book of the Eccle- 
siastical History of John of Ephesos (on whom, see below). Assemanı 
(88), followed by de Labriolle (238), assumed that Ps.-Dionysius simply 
transcribed the passage about the buming of Montanist relics directly 
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from the h.e., thus preserving John's original sixth-century text. This 
section of Ps.-Dionysius' chronicle includes some direct quotations from 
extant portions of the h.e.; see Nau (1897b: 455-493). However, it also 
contains summaries and other material; see A. D'yakonov (1903: 599- 
614, 818-835). It is indeed likely, therefore, that Ps.-Dionysius derived 
the details of his account of the fate of the bones of Montanus from 
John's h.e., but the wording seems to militate against the account being a 
verbatim transcription; see also Gero, 522 n.4. In an earlier section (entry 
for year 2215 of the Abrahamic era; Chabot Pseudo-Dionysianum la 
[1927]: 130 with Latin trans. in id., Pseudo-Dionysianum Ib [1949]: 97) 
Ps.-Dionysius had already provided a brief summary of the origins of 
Montanism. Presumably, Ps.-Dionysius, in [p. 125] //21-22 quoted 
above, is alluding to his source for this earlier part of the chronicle. That 
source may also have contained an apocryphal account of Montanus' 
alleged activities in the first century (sic) and almost certainly did contain 
an account of an earlier attempt at destroying the bones of Montanus and 
one of Montanus’ associates named Or rue see ad 2. 


John of Asia 

The Ecclesiastical History of John, bishop of Ephesos, also known as 
John of Asia (c.507-589), is a semi-autobiographical account of contem- 
porary events, especially the events in which John himself participated. 
The most important of these was the lengthy campaign he conducted 
throughout Asia Minor, at the direction of Justinian I, aimed at convert- 
ing non-Christians, Jews, and heretics. The surviving parts of the h.e. re- 
veal that (even allowing for biased reporting) this campaign, which 
started in c.540, was extremely successful. For example, John is said to 
have baptized 70,000 persons in the neighborhood of Tralles alone (h.e. 
3.36-37). Actual, or threatened, force appears to have aided the conver- 
sion process. 

Ps.-Dionysius' account (as noted, perhaps based on John's own 
account) of the encounter with the Montanists during the time when John 
of Asia was in Phrygia is consistent with what we know about the way 
John conducted his campaign elsewhere. Consequently, it is not surpris- 
ing to learn that John burned the bones of the founders of Montanism. 
What, at first, may seem surprising is that the bones had survived until 
John's time—especially if we have been influenced by the late second- 
century gossip, handed on by the Anonymous (ap. Eus., h.e. 5.16.13; 
Sec p. 21 above), that Montanus and Maximilla had committed suicide. If 
the founders of Montanism had committed suicide, it is unlikely that 
their bones would have been venerated. However, as the Anonymous 
himself admitted, this gossip need not be taken seriously. If it is not taken 
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seriously, then there is no theoretical reason why the followers of the 
Montanist prophets could not have preserved the earthly remains of the 
founders of the movement or, in time, even have constructed a shrine to 
honor them. In light of the extant evidence of examples of the vener- 
ation of the tombs of other prophet[esse]s at that time in the general re- 
gion, including some with whom the Montanists claimed affinity or 
"prophetic succession," such as Philip's daughters (Polycr., ap. Eus., 
h.e. 3.31.3; cf. 5.24.2; see ad 83), it would have been most unusual if the 
burial place of the founders of Montanism had not been marked in some 
way. The bones could then, later, have been reinterred in a more elabo- 
rate reliquary and care taken that no harm was done to this visible link 
with the movement's founders. On the use of reliquaries in early Christi- 
anity, see B. McCane (1991; 235-246). 


Montanist relics 

There is no specific contemporary evidence stating that the remains of 
Montanus, Maximilla, Priscilla, or other Montanist leaders were pre- 
served. Nor is there any reference indicating that the location of their 
graves was known. This absence of extant, early, literary references to the 
tombs of Montanist leaders, however, may simply be another instance of 
the highly selective preservation of data about Montanism. For example, 
a few years before c.200, in Rome, a debate was held between a presbyter 
named Gaius and a Montanist named Proklos. Selected extracts from the 
published account of this debate, preserved by Eusebius, reveal that à 
major point in the debate centered on whether the “trophies” (e, 
tombs) belonging to Montanism or those belonging to mainstream 
Christianity were superior. It appears that Proklos, in a crucial section 
unfortunately preserved only in part by Eusebius, referred to the tombs 
of the founders of the New Prophecy as well as to the tombs of the 
prophets and prophetesses who preceded them (ap. Eus., h.e. 3.31.4). 
Whatever Proklos said was countered by Gaius' claim (which is preserved 
by Eusebius) that the trophies of Peter and Paul, the founders of the Ro- 
man church, were superior; see Tabbernee (1996: 206-213). In the ab- 
sence of hard data, any reconstruction of Proklos’ speech must be 
speculative. It is at least significant that the thrust of the debate strongly 
suggests that he referred to the “trophies” of the Montanist leaders. 

As with all discussions about relics, the issue of the genuineness of the 
bones must remain open. Nevertheless, irrespective of whether the actual 
bones of Montanus and his co-founders were preserved in the reliquary, 
there is no doubt that later generations of Montanists believed that the 
relics were genuine. There is no theoretical reason why this belief could 
not have been justified; see ad 2. 











L. 
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Pepouza 

Ps.-Dionysius does not mention the town in which the bones were 
located, but, as Pepouza was the headquarters of Montanism, one would 
assume that the founders were buried there. Epiphanius, in IV, reports 
that Pepouza, despite being a desolate place, had become a sacred site for 
Montanist pilgrims who went there not merely because they believed that 
“the Jerusalem from above would descend there” but in order “to cele- 
brate certain mysteries and to sanctify themselves” (Epiph., haer. 
48.14.1). Epiphanius makes no specific reference to a Montanist shrine, 
but his description of Montanist practices at Pepouza is consistent with 
the view that the bones of Montanus and the prophetesses were kept and 
venerated there. This view is supported by the late evidence of Michael 
the Syrian (2) which, like the evidence supplied by Ps.-Dionysius, is most 
likely based on John of Ephesos. Michael specifically mentions Pepouza. 


Montanus and the Paraclete 

One of Montanus’ oracles is quoted in slightly different forms by the 
anonymous author of the late fourth-century Dialogue between a Mon- 
tanist and an Orthodox and by the author of a work traditionally attrib- 
uted to Didymus the Blind, The author of this later work appears to have 
used the Dialogue as one of his sources; see Tabbernee “Montanism” 
[1978]: 386-389 and pp. 354-355 below. In this particular oracle Mon- 
tanus declares: "I am the Father and I am the Son and I am the Para- 
clete" (Eyó eu ó ramp xai eyo elli ó vióg xai &yà 6 mapaKAntoc) 
(Dial. Mont. et Orth. (in G. Ficker [1905: 452 /1.13-14]; cf. Mont., fr. ap. 
(Ps-?)Didym., Trin. 3.41.1)] or *I am also the Father and the Son and 
the Spirit" (Eyó em xoi 6 natnp Kai ó vióg Kai tò mvedua) [Dial. 
Mont. et Orth. (in Ficker, 454 1.20)] or “I am the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Spirit” (Eyó em ó natip xat vióc Kai dyiov nveðpa) [ibid., 
455 1L30-31]. R.E. Heine (1989b: 6-9 nos. 15-16) relegates this oracle 
to Montanus' "questionable oracles" (ibid., 6-7; cf. id. [1987: 16-19]), 
but such classification is probably unwarranted. This specific oracle is no 
different in kind to other oracles in which Montanus employs language 
in the first person to support the claim that he is the mouthpiece of God; 
eg. cf. ap. Epiph., haer. 48.11.1; 48.11.9 and cf. Maximilla’s oracle: 
“I am Utterance and Spirit and Power" (pñuá eli xai tvevpa xai 59- 
vapic) lap. Asterius Urbanus, ap. Anon., ap. Eus., be 5.16.17]. 

As in the case of the preservation of other Montanist oracles, the 
“hostile witness” character of the sources obscures the original meaning 
of this oracle as only that part of the oracle is quoted which serves the 
polemic purposes of the anti-Montanist writers; see Tabbernee (1989a: 
194-195), In this instance, the "self-commendation formula," which 
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normally preceded the oracle itself and authenticated it (see D.E. Aune 

[1983: 332-333]), is quoted by itself as evidence that Montanists were a 

type of Modalistic Monarchians who equated Father, Son, and Holy 

Spirit, led astray by the false teachings of Montanus' oracle (Dial. Mont. 

et Orth, [in Ficker, 452 1.13-455 1.31]; cf. (Ps.-?)Didym., Trin. 3.41.1). 

While it appears that one section of the Montanist community in Rome 
c.200 had Modalist leanings (Ps.-Tert., haer. 7.2), Montanists, as a whole, 
were not Modalistic Monarchians and there is no evidence that the earli- 
est Montanists equated Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Tertullian, a promi- 
nent adherent of the New Prophecy at Carthage during UU (see pp. 54- 
55 below), was vehemently opposed to any form of Modalistic Monar- 
chianism, or “Patripassianism,” as he called it (Prax. 1.5). Montanus, in 
uttering the words preserved by the Dialogue and by (Ps.-?)Didymus, 
need not have intended to convey that he believed in the hypostatic 
equation of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. As in his use of other self- 
commendation formulae, Montanus here probably merely claimed that 
he was the prophetic mouthpiece of the Trinity. 

It is significant that not once does the “orthodox opponent" of the 
Dialogue suggest that Montanus equated himself with the godhead. Con- 
sequently, it is clear that the anonymous author of the Dialogue under- 
stood that the self-commendation formula was used by Montanus here in 
the traditional sense. What was at issue was the (alleged) equation of the 
Father with the Son and with the Holy Spirit/Paraclete, not the equation of 
Montanus with the Holy Spirit/Paraclete—even though he clearly under- 
stood Montanists believed Montanus to possess "the perfection of the 
Holy Spirit, that is the Paraclete" (e.g., Dial. Mont. et Orth. [in Ficker, 
449 11.1-3; 451 11.6-7; 455 11.16-17; 455 11.33-34]). Similarly, (Ps.-?) 
Didymus the Blind also does not charge Montanus with equating himself 
with the Holy Spirit, but argues against the Montanists' alleged Modalis- 
tic Monarchian tendencies (Trim. 2.15; 3.18; 3.23; 3.38; 3.41.1) and 
against the claim that Montanus possessed the Holy Spirit in an unprece- 
dented manner (ibid., 3.41.2-3). Other fourth-century opponents of 
Montanism, however, were not at all reluctant to charge that Montanus 
had "the audacity to say that he himself was the Holy Spirit" (Cyr. H., 
catech. 16.8; cf. Ambrosiast. 7 Thess. 5.22; Bas., ep. 188.1). That this 
charge became a commonplace in the anti-Montanist tradition is clear 
from Ps.-Dionysius’ eighth-century account ([p. 125] //.24-25); cf. 2. 


Or D - ! 
An intriguing feature of Ps.-Dionysius' account is the mention of the 


bones of another person who, in Syriac, is referred to as Qr'tys Le, 
Qrytys; see ad 2). Assemani (88) vocalized the Syriac as Caratae, i.e., 
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“of Carata.” Nau, in his translation published in de Labriolle (1913p: 
238), tentatively suggested “Crâtis.” Chabot (Michel le Syrien II [1901]: 
271 left-hand column and 271 n.1) used "Crites." Hespel (94) gives 
"Crotus." If any of these options is accurate, the person named was an 
otherwise unknown Montanist. 

Assemani (88 n.1) suggested that the Syriac may denote Quintilla, the 
later Montanist prophetess mentioned by Epiphanius (haer. 49.1.1-2). 
This is an attractive suggestion. Quintilla was an extremely prominent 
Montanist leader at Pepouza. According to Epiphanius, Montanists at 
Pepouza (perhaps a subgroup) were alternatively called "Quintillians" 
or "Pepouzians" (ibid. Therefore, it is not inconceivable that 
Quintilla's bones were interred with, or near, the bones of Montanus and 
the original prophetesses. The main difficulty with this theory is that de- 
formation of the Greek KvivtiAAa to the Syriac Qr'fys is difficult to 
imagine. 

A bte plausible deformation is suggested by Gero (525 and n.2) and 
adopted by Trevett (35-36): i.e., from Koöpâroç [= Quadratus] to Or rg 
via Qwdrtws [= Syriac for Kodpatog in Eus., h.e. 5.17.2 (W. Wright and 
N. McLean (1898: 294 /.1)). According to the Anonymous, the Mon- 
tanists claimed that Maximilla and Priscilla had received the prophetic 
charisma by succession after Quadratus and a prophetess named Ammia 
(ap. Eus., h.e. 5.17.4; cf. 5.17.3 where Quadratus is listed last). This 
Quadratus, not to be confused with either the Apologist (Eus., h.e. 4.3.1- 
2) or the bishop of Athens (Hier., vir. ill. 19; ep. 70.4) who bore the 
same name (see R.M. Grant [1977: 177-183]), was a Christian prophet 
who resided in Asia Minor. Eusebius dated him to the reign of Trajan 
(98-117), but, as Grant (1977: 178-179) has shown, this was purely erro- 
neous guesswork. There is no valid argument against dating Quadratus 
immediately before or even contemporary with Montanus. 

Unfortunately, we don't know the precise location in Asia Minor 
where Quadratus was operative. References to Philadelphia in Anon., ap. 
Eus. h.e. 5.17.3-4, strictly speaking, apply to Ammia not to Quadratus. 
But as the daughters of Philip, who are also mentioned (ibid., 5.17.3), 
were buried at Hierapolis (see Polycr., ap. Eus., h.e. 3.31.3; 5.24.2), 
Quadratus may have lived, and died, in the same general region; see also 
Trevett, 33-35. If so, it is possible, although by no means certain, that the 
tomb of the Montanist prophet[esse]s and that of Quadratus may have 
been in the vicinity of each other— either from the beginning or through 
some later transfer of relics. As we shall see (ad 2), it is likely that Or Di 
was a person much more closely associated with Montanus than either 
Quadratus or Quintilla. 
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Inscription 

Ps.-Dionysius makes no specific reference to an inscription, but as the 
bones of Montanus and the others were able to be located and identified, 
one assumes that their tomb or reliquary was clearly labeled. That this, 
indeed, was so is apparent from the later account of Michael the Syrian 


(2). 


2. The tomb of Montanus and the women 


Mich. Syr., chron. 9.33 (entry not dated, but inserted KIT 
between entries dated by 27th and 29th year of Justinian, 
i.e., 554/5 and 556/7 C.E.) 


Ed. pr. — Chabot Michel le Syrien IV [1910]: 323-325 - photographic reproduction of 
only extant Syriac ms., dated 1909 (= 1598 C.E.), conserved in the Jacobite church of 
SS. Peter and Paul at Urfa (ancient Edessa). (Initial zayin, rather than yód, in the word 
"Jerusalem" retained in the Syriac text reprinted below at [p. 323] 1.5, but the interlinear 
nün, not originally written by the copyist in the spelling of "Montanus," inserted on the 
case line at [p. 324] /.40.) French trans. of ed. pr. in id., Michel le Syrien II [1901]: 269- 
271. Literal English trans. of ed. pr., printed below, by R.A. Taylor. 
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[p. 323] 


[p. 324] 
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1 ` In the region of Phrygia there is a town which is called Pepouza 
in which the Montanists used to have a bishop and clergy. They 

5 called it “Jerusalem,” and | they were killing Christians in that 
place. When John of Asia came, he burned up 
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[p. 324] 
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| their assembly-place with fire by commandment of the king. 
Now there was found in the building a large shrine of marble 
which was sealed with lead | and girded with plates of iron. 
There was written upon it, *of Montanus and the women." 
When it was opened Montanus was found and his women, 
Maximilla together with | Priscilla, with thin plates of gold 
placed upon their mouths. And those who saw the foul bones 
which they were calling *Spirit" were confused by this. Then 

it was said | to them, *Are you not ashamed that you are going 
astray after this abomination, and you are calling him ‘Spirit,’ 
although a spirit does not have flesh and bones?” When they 
burned the bones, | the Montanists raised (sounds of) mourning 
and weeping, and they were saying that the world was about to 
be ruined and destroyed. When the abominable books, which 
were theirs, were also found, they burned (them). Then the 
building was purified and became a church. For before | this 
time, in the days of Justinian the First, (certain) people in- 
formed the king concerning Montanus, that at the time of his 
death he had said to his grave diggers that they should place 
him fifty cubits below, “because fire will come and consume all 
| the face of the earth." And, under the evil influence of demons, 
the people of his persuasion were putting forth the report that 
“his bones drive away demons.” They were hiring (certain) 
men by the bread of their mouth [i.e., they were bribing them], 
and they were testifying that he had healed them. When the 
king wrote to the bishop of that place, | he dug to the depth, and 
he brought forth his bones and those of his women that he might 
burn them. Then the Montanists came by night to the bishop, 
and gave to him 500 darics, and they took the bones, and they 
brought other bones. At dawn, when no one was aware of the 
secret, the bishop burned | these bones, as if they were those of 
Montanus and of Qrytys his associate. Then when the archdea- 
con accused the bishop, he was expelled to exile. Concerning 
this Montanus Apollos the colleague of Paul wrote in an epistle 
that he was the son of Simon 
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[p. 325] 


1 | the magician. When his father died at the hands of Peter, he 
fled from Rome and went forth troubling creation. Then Apol- 
los in the Spirit went out where he was, and he saw him seated 

5 | and deceiving. He arose and he reproved him, saying, “O en- 
emy of God, may the Lord rebuke you!” But Montanus began 
to quarrel, for he was saying, *What (distinguishes) me and 
you, Apollos? If you are a prophet, so am I! And if you are an 

10 apostle, so am I! And if | (you are) a teacher, so am I!? But 
Apollos said to him, *Let your mouth be shut, in the name of 
the Lord!” And immediately he was mute, and by no means 
was he able to speak. And the people believed in our Lord and 
were baptized, and they overturned the seat of Montanus. 

15 | But he fled and escaped . . . . Finished (is) this story, with that 
other one. 


Notes on the text: 
[p. 323] 
1.2 Reading, with Chabot, 1a ("Pepouza") for rc 30.9.8 ("Pepoura"). 


[p. 324] 
13 Reading, with Chabot, anmakla (“shrine”) for rape N ("dough"). 
1.4 Reading, with Chabot, rzi z ("of marble") for rx» ("of lives"). 

1,29 Reading, with Chabot, Asha. (“coming,” "prepared") for reiha 
("increasing"). 


Further references: E. Stein (1949: 375); S. Gero (1977: 520-524 with trans.); B.W. 
Goree (1980: 211); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]; 22-25, 242-244 with partial Ger- 
man trans.; G. May (1984/5: 234); W.H.C. Frend (1984a: 525); TIB 7 [1990]: 358-359; 
C. Markschies (1994: 12 and nn.35, 37 with partial German trans.); W. Tabbernee 
(1996: 213-217); S. Elm (1996: 423-424 with partial trans.); C. Trevett (1996: 35-36, 


158, 229-232). 


Michael the Syrian | ! 
Michael (also known as Michael of Melitene) became patriarch of 


Antioch in 1166. His chronicle surveys Christian history to the year 
1194/5. Michael's work preserves quotations and summaries of earlier 
Syriac histories, probably including that of John of Ephesos; see Gero, 
522-523. There is no evidence, however, that Michael utilized the chroni- 
cle of Ps.-Dionysius of Tell Mahré (see ad 1). Indeed, it 1s likely that he 
did not, since Ps.-Dionysius, or his source, had already combined what 
for Michael were two separate attempts at burning the bones of the foun- 
ders of Montanism. Similarly, Ps.-Dionysius also appears to have reduced 
the apocryphal account of Montanus’ alleged first-century activities tọ à 
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single, somewhat ambiguous, reference to the origins of Montanism and 
the writing up of its story in the time of the apostles. 


Three related stories 

Michael's account of the persecution of the Montanists at Pepouza is 
comprised of three clearly distinguishable parts. First, a narrative about 
the discovery and burning of the bones of the original Montanist trio 
(ed. pr. Ip. 323] 11.1-5 - [p. 324] //.1-24a), more detailed than that pro- 
vided by Ps.-Dionysius of Tell Mahré. Second, an otherwise unknown 
story about an earlier attempt to destroy the Montanist relics ([p. 324] 
11.24b-42). Third, a legend about a supposed first-century hostile 
encounter between Montanus and Apollos ([p. 324] //.43-44 - [p. 325] 
11.115), 


Son of Simon 

A fifth-century homily attributed to Chrysostom also calls Montanus 
the “son of Simon [Magus]" (Ps.-Chrys., pseud. 5-6) and describes a 
confrontation between Montanus and a first-century apostle. In Ps.- 
Chrysostom’s account, however, the apostle is none other than St. Peter 
(ibid., 5). Michael’s account appears to be an expanded doublet of this 
story, although direct dependence on Ps.-Chrysostom cannot be as- 
sumed; see Gero, 523. The name Apollos may have crept into the oral or 
written transmission of the legend on the basis of a confusion with early 
anti-Montanists such as Apollinarius or Apollonius, or simply because 
Apollos was deemed to have been “eminently qualified to silence the 
pseudo-prophet” (ibid., 524). The story is also reminiscent, although 
with different personalities, of the confrontation between the Apostle 
John and the heretic Cerinthus reported by Polycarp (see Eus., h.e. 
4.14.6) and of Polycarp’s own encounter with Marcion (ibid., 4.14.7). A 
story relating how Montanus was confronted by Apollos would have 
been believed readily by later Christians not sufficiently familiar with the 
history of Montanism to perceive the legend’s anachronistic elements. 

Orthodox Christianity contained a tradition that Simon Magus fled to 
Rome where he was confronted by the apostle Peter (e.g., Hipp., haer. 
6.15; Eus., h.e. 2.15). None of the early accounts, however, suggests that 
Simon was killed by Peter. Hippolytus reports that Simon committed sui- 
cide by burying himself alive in a misguided attempt at re-enacting the 
resurrection (haer. 6.15). The Apostolic Constitutions have Simon 
breaking his ankles and hips after plummeting to earth during a demon- 
stration of magical levitation once Peter had commanded the evil powers 
to release their hold of Simon (Const. App. 2.9). In Arnobius' version, 
Simon's fiery chariot was blown out of the sky by Peter's breath— 
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causing Simon to fall and break his legs (Adversus nationes 2.12). Apoc- 
ryphal literature, on the other hand, is not reticent about attributing the 
death of this heretic to the apostle (e.g., A. Petr. et Paul. 72-78). The 
theory that all heresy could be traced to Simon Magus was extremely 
common in anti-heretical literature (e.g., see Eus., /i.e. 2.13.16) and may 
have led to the view that Simon was Montanus' (actual) father. That 
Montanus accompanied Simon to Rome and that he fled Rome after 
Simon's death only to be pursued and rebuked by Apollos are legendary 
embellishments of the erroneous link between Montanus and the 
"father" of all heretics. 

The legendary nature of the third section of Michael's narrative, how- 
ever, need not cast doubt on the likely veracity of the main features of 
the earlier sections as Michael presumably gathered together material 
available to him from disparate sources about Montanus. That the third 
of these sources is clearly legendary does not mean that the other two are 
also. They need to be judged on their own merit. 


Burning substituted bones 

As Gero (523-524) points out, the second section contains information 
of unequal value. That attempts to destroy Montanist relics were made 
earlier than the successful attempt by John of Ephesos is quite probable. 
One such attempt indeed could have occurred during the reign of Jus- 
tinian's uncle and immediate predecessor Justin I (c.519-527). Confu- 
sion about the exact circumstances of such an event may have led to the 
incorrect inclusion of Justinian's own name in the narrative ([p. 324] 
1.25). Gero (523) believes that it is possible, although not certain, that 
Michael was drawing upon the lost part of the Ecclesiastical History of 
John of Ephesos for this section (as well as for the first section) of his 
account. More problematic is the "death-bed" saying attributed to 
Montanus. Gero (524) argues that it should be classified among Mon- 
tanus’ dubia, not his spuria. This is possible as the oracle itse/f— The 
fire that is to come will make manifest and will consume all the face of 
the earth" ([p. 324] 1/.29-30a)—is the type of statement which could 
have been made by Montanus. The information that some people made it 
known to the emperor that Montanus at the time of his death had said to 
his grave diggers that they should put him fifty cubits below the ground 
([p. 324] /1.26-28) may be accurate in terms of what was conveyed to 
Justin I, but any actual link between the oracle and Montanus" alleged 
death-bed instructions appears derivative. The oracle, whenever uttered 
(if genuine), may simply have functioned as a means of providing à 
context for the supposed original deep burial of Montanus' bones, the 
consequent survival of these bones protected by the rumor that the bones 
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had the power to drive away evil spirits, and the discovery of these bones 
by the (official) bishop “of that place,” digging deeply on the instruc- 
tion of the emperor. If this, in fact, is what happened, the accompanying 
detail that the Montanists secretly bribed the bishop to burn substituted 
bones is plausible. 

The whole scenario, however, raises a number of questions. If the 
bones of Montanus and the others were, at one time, buried fifty cubits 
below the ground, when were they transferred to the “great reliquary of 
marble” which was discovered by John of Ephesos in the Montanist 
sanctuary? Does the story, in section two, serve to explain when this 
allegedly happened, i.e., during Justin I’s reign? But, if so, why weren’t 
the bones, including the reliquary, destroyed once it was discovered that 
the Montanist relics hadn't really been burned? Perhaps the accusation 
made by the archdeacon, which led to the bishop being exiled, did not 
have anything to do with the burning of substituted bones. If so, did the 
exile of the bishop from Pepouza, in fact, aid in enabling the relics of the 
Montanist leaders to be preserved in a refurbished shrine? As there are 
no ready answers to these questions and because of the mixed value of 
the data provided by the second section of Michael's account, it seems 
best to assume, with Gero (523), that this section is a collection of rumors 
which circulated at the time of (or later than) the destruction of the relics. 
Some of these rumors, such as the belief in the supposed healing powers 
of the Montanist shrine, may have had some historical basis. If nothing 
else, the cumulative literary effect of what is contained in section two 
helps to explain why, despite earlier attempts at their destruction, the 
bones were still around to be destroyed by John of Asia as described in 
section one. As this was probably one of Michael the Syrian’s main pur- 
poses in retaining section two, any apparent historical discrepancies 
would have been irrelevant to him. 


Orytys 

As in Ps.-Dionysius of Tell Mahré’s account, Michael the Syrian's 
second section (but, perhaps significantly, not his first section) contains a 
reference to an otherwise unknown companion of Montanus. The bones 
of this companion, referred to by Michael as Oryfys (cf. Qr'tys in 1), 
were supposed to have been burned along with those of Montanus. As 
Maximilla and Priscilla are named in the first section ([p. 324] //.9b-10a), 
it is best to assume, in consistency with Ps.-Dionysius, that Orytys desig- 
nates a fourth person, 

A, Strobel (22 n.46), on the basis that Oryfys is here called Montanus’ 
associate, is convinced that the Syrian word must be a corruption of a 
male associate of Montanus, such as Theodotus (Anon., ap. Eus., h.e. 
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5.16.14). Strobel himself favors Leucius Charinus, because a Leucio 
[Leucius] is mentioned by Pacian of Barcelona, in his correspondence 
with Sympronian, as someone who is falsely attributed by some Mon- 
tanist leaders to have inspired them (ep. Symp. 1.2). The basis of Pacian’s 
reference to Leucius is unknown, but there may be some link with the 
tradition that there was a Leucius among the companions of St. John the 
Apostle, who, along with John, frequently attacked an heretical group 
referred to as the Alogi; see Epiph., haer. 51.6.9. It is presumably the 
same (actual or legendary) disciple of John who is credited with having 
compiled (at least) the apocryphal Acts of John; see Aug., c. Fel. 1.6; 
Turrib. ep. 5. Photius’ cod. 114 is the only extant text containing the 
cognomen Charinos [Charinus], but it is possible that Leucius’ full name 
was contained in the, now lost, introductory sections of the Acts of John; 
see W. Schneemelcher and K. Scháferdiek (1974: 185). 

While Strobel is right in pointing out that the vocal correspondence 
between the Syriac Or tes (or Qrytys) and “Charinus” is close, his sug- 
gestion, nevertheless, is untenable. Pacian's knowledge of Montanism 
came from a superficial, inaccurate reading of sources such as Eus. h.e. 
5.14.1-5.19.4, esp. 5.15.1, and Ps.-Tert., haer. 7. He had no first-hand 
contact with Montanism; see K. Aland (1960a: 149-151) and Tabbernee 
"Montanism" [1978]: 381-383. His inclusion of Blastus and Leucius 
among Montanist leaders is erroneous. In any case, even Pacian doesn't 
say that Leucius himself was a Montanist leader. He merely states that 
certain Montanist leaders falsely attributed their inspiration to him. 
Pacian's own point may well have been that Leucius was an early Chris- 
tian belonging to the official church who was incorrectly claimed as a 
Montanist by later Montanist leaders. 

I am grateful to R.A. Taylor, who graciously agreed to provide Eng- 
lish translations of the extracts from the works of Ps-Dionysius and 
Michael the Syrian discussed here, for the observation that the Syriac 
name Qryfys (or Qr'tys) may be a loan word from xpirg. Perhaps we 
need not look for an actual name underlying the word Qrytys but assume 
that the Syriac word may have been derived from the person's function. 
Could it be that Montanus’ associate, who was buried with him and the 
two prophetesses, functioned as a judge (xpttrjc) or arbitrator within early 
Montanism and that in the oral tradition surrounding that person, the 
function later came to be misunderstood by Michael's Syriac source às 
referring to the person's name? If so, that person's actual name need not 
have had any vocal correspondence with Orytys and that person's iden- 
tity is to be discovered by concentrating on the term associare rather than 


on Öryfys. 
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It is clear from both literary and epigraphic sources that at least later 
Montanism had a class of senior clergy called Kotv@voi ("associates"); 
see Tabbernee “Regional Bishops" [1993]: 257-268 and 80, 84, 85. 
Their title and function appear to have been derived from an early Mon- 
tanist ecclesiastical hierarchy which included xotvovoi who were 
"associates" of Montanus himself; see ibid. The earliest, and most 
prominent of these could have been Theodotus; on whom, see p. 21 
above. Consequently, Strobel's first guess may be correct after all. The 
shrine at Pepouza may have contained the bones of Theodotus, alongside 
those of Montanus, Maximilla and Priscilla, his name having been ob- 
scured because of his function as the first "guardian" (Anon., ap. Eus., 
h.e.. 5.16.14) of the New Prophecy, an office which may have included 
the function of judge or arbitrator; see also Tabbernee "Regional Bish- 
ops," 258-259. Altematively, the bones of another early Montanist 
xotvavóc (perhaps Themiso) may have been placed in the reliquary 
containing the remains of the founders. A major problem with Oryfys 
having been a male associate, however, is that the shrine was inscribed 
with the words “Of Montanus and the women" ([p. 324] //.6-7). Perhaps 
the bones of a male xotvovóc were interred at a later time, without the 
inscription being altered. 

For the view that Qrytys should be identified with the later Montanist 
prophetess Quintilla or with the earlier prophet Quadratus, see ad 1. 
Neither of these suggestions, however, is convincing. 


“Golden-mouthed” 

Michael the Syrian’s first section appears much more trustworthy his- 
torically than his other sections. The description of the discovery of the 
marble shrine seems convincingly authentic. As Gero (523) points out, 
even the detail that the mouths of the deceased had been covered with 
plates of gold may well be accurate. Strobel (242-244) sees a connection 
between this and the practices of certain Phrygian mystery religions, but 
it may simply illustrate that people were often buried with coins placed in 
their mouths; see Markschies, 12 n.37. Montanus and the women were 
deemed by their followers to have been prophetic mouthpieces of the 
Holy Spirit, This, presumably, underlies the charge that the Montanists 
called the “foul bones 'Spirit'" ([p. 324] //.12-14a; cf. /1.14b-18 and 1, 
ip. 125] 125). That the sixth-century Montanists at Pepouza actually 
equated Montanus with the Holy Spirit is not totally impossible, but this 
part of the story may also be the culmination of an erroneous, but per- 
sistent, anti-Montanist tradition. The lamentation of the Montanists at the 
burning of the bones, however, is not to be doubted, even if the verbal 
exchanges between them and their persecutors may not have been 
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handed down verbatim. The assertion that “a spirit d " 
i oe h 
([p. 324] 1:18) is undoubtedly based on Lk 24:39. ^ Not have bones 


Justinian 

That John of Ephesos acted on the direct orders of Justinian is consis- 
tent with other evidence. Following the precedent set by earlier emperors, 
Justinian, between 529-531, enacted a series of laws against heretics and 
schismatics, at times specifically naming the Montanists (Justn., cod., 
1.5.18.4; 1.5.19.4; L5.20.3, 7; 1.5.21.2). These laws deprived Montanists 
(and others) of their places of assembly (1.5.18.3), It deprived them even 
of the right to transmit communal or private property to persons other 
than those belonging to the official faith (1.5.19 praef), Economic and 
social sanctions were applied for non-compliance (L5.19.1-4; 1.5.20 
praef, 1.5.20.2, 4, 6; 1.5.21 praef, 1.5.21.1-3). Montanist clergy were ex- 
pelled from Constantinople (1.5.20.3) and "rank and file" Montanists 
were banned from conducting business in the capital (1.5.20.4); see pp. 
473-474 below. 

The disillusionment of the historian Procopius with the anti-heretical 
measures taken by Justinian provides us with an independent contempo- 
rary account. In his Secret History, written in Constantinople sometime 
after 550 but published posthumously, Procopius recorded for posterity 
the "whole truth" which he had deemed safer not to include in his offi- 
cial histories; see A. Cameron (1985: 49-66) and cf. J.A.S. Evans (1972: 
114, 115). Procopius (hist. arc. 11.14-20) claims that Justinian's perse- 
cution of heretics was motivated by greed, in that Justinian coveted the 
alleged wealth contained in schismatic churches and martyria. 

According to Procopius, Montanists were among those whose places of 
worship Justinian attacked. Rather than allowing their churches to be 
confiscated, as had happened to other sects (11.20), Procopius reports 
that “the Montanists, who dwelled in Phrygia, incarcerating themselves in 
their own sanctuaries, immediately set these temples on fire, so that they 
perished senselessly along with the buildings" (11.23). Procopius was 
not an eyewitness of these events, but, as a contemporary, had heard re- 
ports, perhaps from people who had participated in the persecution of 
Montanists and others: a persecution ordered by Justinian and carried out 
by John of Ephesos. That Montanist churches were burned is not to be 
doubted. That in some instances Montanists died along with their 
churches is quite probable. Perhaps some Montanists even died by their 
own hand. For an alleged, but late, parallel instance of Montanist mass 
suicide by fire, see Thphn. chron. A.M. 6214. This story is probably 
based on that provided by Procopius; see p. 475 below. Neither Michael 
the Syrian nor his source appears to have been aware of Montanist self- 
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immolation at Pepouza. Perhaps, if that part of Procopius’ account has 
historical foundation, the Montanists who ascended to glory in flames 
may have died elsewhere in Phrygia. 

In any case, as Gero (523) points out, Michael's version of the burn- 
ing of the Montanist’s place of assembly at Pepouza is somewhat contra- 
dictory. The later reference to the purification of the building and its 
rededication as a sanctuary belonging to the official church ([p. 324] 
1.24) sounds more probable than the earlier impression that the whole 
building was destroyed ((p. 323] /.7 - [p. 324] /.1). Presumably only 
part of the sanctuary was burned, perhaps by “symbolic,” “ritualistic” 
burning: a purification by fire rather than total destruction. The most 
offensive elements within the sanctuary, such as Montanist relics and 
books, would have been destroyed totally. 

Legislation by earlier Christian emperors had demanded the burning 
of Montanist books (Constantine, c.325-326 [Eus., v.C. 3.66]; Arcadius 
c.398 [Thds. Imp., cod. XVI.5.34.1]). John of Ephesos” burning of the 
Montanists’ “abominable books" shows that these earlier laws were still 
enforced, On this and other imperial anti-Montanist legislation, see Tab- 
bernee "Montanism" [1978]: 412-455, 589-623, and pp. 343-345, 471- 
476 below. 


Date 

The apparent discrepancy between the date given by Ps.-Dionysius 
(c.550) for the burning of Montanus' bones (1) and that provided by 
Michael I (c.554/5-556/7) may be explained by the fact that Michael 
erroneously dated the nativity to the 316th year of the Seleucid era, 
whereas other Syriac chroniclers normally relegated it to 309 Sel.; see W. 
Witakowski (1987: 85). 


The shrine 

For our purposes the most interesting aspect of Michael's account is 
the reference to the discovery of “a large shrine of marble" in the 
Montanist sanctuary at Pepouza, No dimensions are given, but, according 
to its description, it must have been large enough to have contained the 
remains of Montanus, Maximilla, Priscilla and one other person. Strobel 
(243) takes it to have been a large sarcophagus. 

When was this shrine constructed? If Proklos did indeed refer to a reli- 
quary containing the bones of the founder(s) of Montanism (see above), 
the shrine may already have been in existence before c.200, and there- 
fore may have been constructed soon after the death of Maximilla 
(c.179) replacing the original tombs of the founders. It is more likely, 
however, that the reliquary discovered by John of Ephesos was the latest 
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in a series of more and more ornate shrines at Pepouza. In mainstream 

Christianity, at least, there are numerous examples of the transfer of the 

sacred remains of apostles, prophets or martyrs to more elaborate tombs 

constructed in the post-Constantinian era. For example, the manuscript 

which provides the only extant Syriac version of Michael's account of 
the destruction of the Montanist shrine, contains, on the very same pages, 
an account of the transfer of the bones of SS. Andrew, Luke and Timo- 
thy to Constantinople in 556/7 where they were displayed with honor in 
the Church of the Apostles built by Justinian; see Chabot Michel le Syrien 
IV, 323-325; French trans, in Chabot Michel le Syrien Il, 269-270 
(right-hand columns). The same section records that the remains of John 
the Baptist were deposited at Sebaste (Palestina) in a reliquary made of 
gold; see also H. Delehaye (1933: 232-241) and cf. 14, 70. If there is 
any historical validity in the second section of Michael's account, the 
building of a more elaborate (and stronger!) reliquary may have oc- 
curred after the exhumation of Montanist bones during an earlier attempt 
to destroy them. In any case, the plates of iron which girded the shrine 
was intended to protect it from ordinary grave robbers on the one hand 
and the enemies of Montanism on the other. 


The wording of the inscription 

The original Greek wording of the inscription on the shrine, un- 
derlying the Syriac text was presumably tod Movtavod xai Tüv 
yuvaıköv, the word “tomb” or "remains" being understood as the un- 
expressed object; cf. 9 and 58. 
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Cates quite clearly that Apollonius 
Te ayan Con 


Introduction 


Although one of Maximilla’s oracles had i i 
prophecy at the end of the age (ap. Epiph., Ves 482.4) GE 
great deal of anti-Montanist thetoric denouncing Montanist prophecy as 
spurious, Maximilla’s followers did not believe that the New Prophecy 
had died with her. Prophetic utterance continued to be an important, in- 
tegral part of the movement, presumably justified on the assumption that 
prophecy would cease only when Maximilla's prediction of the end of 
the age was indeed fulfilled. 

We know of one, very prominent, Montanist prophetess, named Quin- 
tilla, who played an extremely important role in the history of the move- 
ment. It is not clear when she lived. It is possible that she belongs to the 
time period under discussion here, but it is more likely that she exercised 
her prophetic leadership during Ill’ or even IV’. Epiphanius, on the basis 
of a source later than the one from which he quoted Maximilla’s oracle 
about the consummation, acknowledged that there were women called 
prophetesses “among them." He was not sure, however, whether this 
meant “among Montanism as a whole" or "among the Quintillians 
(Epiph., haer. 49.1.1). In either case, the continuation of Montanist 
prophecy after the death of the founders is beyond doubt as the Quintil- 
lians were a subgroup of Montanists, not a separate sect as Pp pS 
suspected. They were located in Pepouza and were kninen ee d = 
Pepouzians, after the Montanist headquarters, or Quintillians, after the 
leader. 

A lion writing in early III, provides some information ae 

: : of the original trio. He berated a late 
much earlier prophetic successors he. 5.18.6-10). This 
second-century Montanist prophetess (ap. Bus, 1-6 XX text 


imi iscilla. The context indi- 
‘ther Maximilla nor Priscilla. xt 
de t de AR is not referring to them. Similarly, 


l See p. 22 above. 
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Apollonius' more general complaints about alleged pecuniary and cos- 
metic practices of Montanist prophet[esse]s (ibid., 5.18.11) relate to a 
second generation of prophets, not to the founders of the movement. 

The extant literary data do not furnish the names of those who were 
part of this second wave of Montanist prophet[esse]s. Quintilla, whose 
name we do possess, probably belonged, as already noted, to a later phase 
of Phrygian Montanism. Tertullian describes the activities of a 
“Montanist”(?) prophetess in Carthage (c.207), but he does not reveal 


her name (anim. 9.4). 


Organizational leadership 

Similarly, little evidence has survived in the literary sources about 
early local Montanist clergy. Montanist martyrs executed at Apameia in 
c.190, alongside Gaius and Alexander, non-Montanist clergy from 
Eumeneia (Anon., ap. Eus., h.e. 5.16.22), were probably bishops or 
presbyters, but neither their names nor their ecclesiastical status is given. 
Proklos, the Montanist leader who engaged in a disputation with a repre- 
sentative of the official church (&xxAmotaotixóg výp) named Gaius, at 
Rome c.200,? may also have belonged to the Montanist clergy since 
Eusebius (h.e, 2.25.6) refers to him as a tpototá ie voc. 

At least two Montanists, whose names we know, held senior leadership 
positions in the movement during late II. The first of these was Themiso 
(Apollon., ap. Eus., h.e. 5.18.5) who had already risen to prominence 
during the latter phase of Maximilla's prophetic ministry.? The other was 
a man named Miltiades (Anon., ap. Eus., h.e. 5.16.3).4 It may have been 
this Miltiades whose writings are rejected as heretical by //.81-82 of the 
Muratorian canon,” but this is by no means certain. 

The most significant information supplied by the Anonymous about 
Themiso and Miltiades is that groups of Montanists were named after 
them. Perhaps Themiso and Miltiades were the successive leaders of the 
whole of Phrygian Montanism. If so, leadership of the movement may 
have passed from Montanus to Themiso? and then, in tum, to Miltiades. 
It is more likely, however, that primary leadership of the movement had 





; See R.E. Heine (1987: 11-19; 19892: 97, 99-100) and p. 31 above, 
" On Themiso, see p. 21 above and Tabbernee "Regional Bishops," 251-254, 267- 
, 0n Miltiades, see Tabbernee "Regional Bishops," 253-254, 267-268. 
So W.H.C, Frend (1988b: 29 n.36), 


See G.M. Hahneman (1992: 208-213, esp. 209-211) but contrast Tabbernee “Mont- 


pic E [1978]: 26.29, 
So R.J, Deferrari (1953; 318 n.28), 
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first passed from Montanus to the earlier leader Theodotus, as the latter is 


referred to by the Anonymous as the movement's first éni 
Eus., h.e. 5.16.14). ritpoxog (ap. 


The spread of Montanism 

W.M. Calder, on the basis of his dubious identificatio 
with Kallataba (S.E, of Philadelphia in Lydia)® and his SESCH e 
type of Christianity prevalent in and around Philadelphia in the period 
immediately preceding the rise of Montanism, argued that Montanism 
originated in the neighborhood of Philadelphia and spread eastward 
from there.? This theory, revived by C. Trevett,! is unconvincing, It is 
extremely unlikely that Kallataba is to be equated with Ardabau and, 
while there are certain “pre-Montanist” characteristics to be found in the 
literary data relating to second-century Philadelphia, including a pro- 
phetic movement to which Montanists appealed as a means of legitimat- 
ing their own prophetic succession,!! Montanism could as easily have 
spread from Phrygia to Lydia than the other way around. If we omit 
from consideration the identification of Kallataba with Ardabau, there is 
nothing to reveal exactly when Montanism was first established in 
Philadelphia. No literary data exist to provide a reliable date and the 
earliest extant epigraphic evidence (84) comes from V. By that time, 
Montanism in or around Philadelphia appears to have had a long his- 
tory. The geographic proximity of Lydia and Phrygia makes it likely 
that Montanism took root in western Lydia quite early, irrespective of 
whether it was founded there or, as seems more probable, in Phrygia. 
It is also possible that Montanism spread to Thyateira in eastern Lydia 
during the period under discussion here.!* 

Montanism certainly spread to Galatia by the last decade of II. In an 
anti-Montanist letter to an Avircius Marcellus,!? the Anonymous ex- 


8 See also p. 18 and n.9 above, 

9 Calder “Philadelphia” [1922/3]: esp. 324-336. 

10 C. Trevett (1983: 1-18; 1989a: 313-338, esp. 315, 329-330; 1989b: 202-214; 
1995: 261; 1996; 22-26). 

11 Especially via the prophetess Ammia, see also p. 19 above and ad 10. 

12 See pp. 136-138 below. 

3 On the question of whether the tombstone of an Aberkios, discovered near 
Koghisar (Hieropolis) in 1883 (ed. pr. — Ramsay "Cities I” [1883]: 424-427 no. 36; ef. 
CB 2 [1897]: 657 and Wischmeyer “Aberkiosinschrift” [1980a]: 22-47) is to be identi- 
fied as the epitaph of the anti-Montanist, see CB 2, pp. 709-715; EG 4 [1978]: 381-382; 
Tabbernee “Montanism” (1978): 23-26, 628-635; Wischmeyer, 26-27; TIB 7 [1990]: 
126 n.21, 272-273; New Docs 6 [1992]: 177-181; and Frend (1996; 95-98, 100), 
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plained that he had recently (c.192) returned from a visit to Ankyra in 
Galatia. There, at the request of the presbyters, he had lectured for some 
days about the errors of Montanism and had engaged in public disputa- 
tion with local supporters of the movement (Anon., ap. Eus., h.e. 5.16.4). 
Literary data from III! indicate that Montanism had spread to Ephesos in 
Asia (Apollon., ap. Eus., h.e. 5.18.6-11) and perhaps also to Antioch in 
Syria (Serap. Ant., ap. Eus., h.e. 5.12.1) and to Alexandria in Egypt 
(Clem., str. 4.13 [93.1]; 7.17 [108.1]). Montanism had certainly consoli- 
dated its presence in Rome by the turn of the century (Tert., Prax. 1.5; 
Eus., h.e. 2.25.6; cf. 3.31.4; 6.20.3) and, probably from there, had been 
transported to Carthage in Africa Proconsularis during II-III’. 


The “Montanist” circle at Carthage 

The earliest extant Montanist literature preserved in its own right was 
produced by what may best be described as the "Montanist" circle at 
Carthage. This literature has survived because it was, at least in the eyes of 
the opponents of Montanism, not (closely) identified with Montanism. 
The authors, while supporters of the New Prophecy, appear to have re- 
mained within the “official” church. 


1. Tertullian 

Tertullian is the best-known member of this "Montanist" circle. He 
became very favorably disposed towards the New Prophecy. There are 
numerous references to the movement in his later writings. The most ob- 
vious of these are when he names Montanus (e.g., Prax. 1.5; jejun. 1.3, 
12.4), Prisc[illla (eg, res. 1.1; cast. 10.5; Prax. 1.5; jejun. 1.3) or 
Maximilla (e.g., Prax. 1.5; jejun. 1.3); when he quotes one of their ora- 
cles (anim. 55.5, 58.8; res. 11.2; Marc. 1.29.4, 111.24.4; cast. 10.5; fug. 
9.4; Prax. 8.5; pud. 21.7) or when he mentions the “New Prophecy” by 
name (e.g., res. 63.9; Marc. 1IL24.4, IV.22.4; Prax. 30.5; mon. 14.4; 
jejun. 1.3). His description of the Holy Spirit as the “Paraclete” (eg. 
anim. 55.5, 58.8; res. 11.2, 63.9; fug. 1.1), his defense of ecstatic proph- 
ecy (ep, anim. 9.4; Marc. IV.22.4) and his condemnation of adversaries 
as psychici (e.g., ibid., IV.22,5; Prax. 1.7; mon. 1.1; Telin. 1.1, 3:5 LET, 
16.8) all support Jerome's statement that Tertullian “lapsed into the 
doctrine of Montanus" (vir. ill. 53). However, despite the traditional view 
to the contrary,’ there is no evidence that Tertullian, or anyone else for 





" Held from at least as early as V (Aug., haer. 86). For the view that Tertullian be- 
came a schismatic twice in order to found a post-Montanist sect (the "Tertullianists"), 
also stated by Aug., haer. 86, see pp. 475-476 below. 
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that matter, left the official church in Carthage to join a Montanist group 
in that city. In fact there is nothing to suggest that such a separate Mon- 
tanist congregation existed in Carthage during early III. 

It is significant that Tertullian's description of a particular woman, 
who was filled with the Spirit and who prophesied, indicates that she ex- 
perienced her revelations "by ecstasy in the Spirit in the Church during 
the solemn rites of the Lord's Day" (quas in ecclesia inter dominica 
sollemnia per ecstasin in spiritu [anim. 9.4]). There is no doubt that 
Tertullian meant the official church service as he explains that the 
woman's visions were prompted by various aspects of the liturgy. He also 
relates that after the service, when the people had been dismissed, this 
prophetess was in the regular habit of reporting what she had seen, so that 
the validity of her visions could be tested (ibid.). It appears that those 
who stayed behind to listen were those with an affinity to “the New 
Prophecy." Tertullian uses nobis ("to us") to describe those to whom 
the women reported, suggesting a group of people who shared his relig- 
ious sentiments.!5 It seems that there was a Montanist ecclesiola in ec- 
clesia, a group of pro-Montanist Christians within the official church at 
Carthage in Tertullian's time.!6 


2. An anonymous editor 

An analysis of Tertullian's writings indicates that he had become in- 
fluenced by Montanism sometime after 207/8. How long before this 
time could the “Montanist” circle at Carthage have been in existence? In 
c.203 a young mother named Perpetua, some of her fellow catechumens, 
and a man named Saturus, who was possibly their catechist, were mar- 
tyred in the amphitheater at Carthage. The record of their martyrdom, 
the Passio sanctarum Perpetuae et Felicitatis, consists of allegedly first- 
hand accounts by two of the martyrs, introduced (1-2) by an anonymous 
editor who also added a conclusion (14-21) describing the deaths of the 
martyrs, events which the editor claims to have witnessed personally. 


15 Compare Tertullian's use of noster when referring to the New Prophecy (Val. 5.1); 
see also T.D. Barnes (1971: 44 and n.6). 

16 D. Powell (1975: 33-55); W. Tabbernee (1989a: 195, 196-197); LJ. van der Lof 
(1991: 353-363, esp. 359-361); and Trevett (1996: 68-69, 74-76). See also earlier dis- 
cussion of this point of view: P.A. Klap (1897: 1-26, 120-158); D. Franses (1936: 34- 
35); and J. Moingt (1966: esp. 57-59). eh 

17 Barnes (1985b: 326-328), revising his previous view that Tertullian's earliest 
Montanist works can be dated prior to c.206/7; cf. id. (1971; 43-48). 
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Attempts to identify the editor have led to fruitless speculation. Tertul- 
lian, the one most often suggested,!8 is also frequently ruled out on the 
assumption that he mistakenly referred to Saturus' vision as that of Per- 
petua (anim. 55.4) and that he misrepresented the content of that vi- 
sion.!9 The assumption that Tertullian made a mistake in anim. 55.4, 
however, is probably incorrect." This, of course, does not prove that 
Tertullian was, indeed, the editor. Tertius or Pomponius, the deacons who 
visited and cared for the martyrs in prison (3.7), or even Pudens, the op- 
tio in charge of the prison who became a Christian as a result of the faith 
of the martyrs (9.1; 16.4; 21.4-5), are all possible candidates for the 
editorship. Of the three, it is usually Pomponius who is suggested as the 
editor,2! but any one of them, as well as many other anonymous persons, 
had access to the martyrs and could have obtained the personal state- 
ments written by Perpetua and Saturus and have witnessed their final suf- 
ferings (3.8; 9.1). Opportunity alone does not guarantee that one of the 
Christian non-martyrs named in the passio was the editor. Indeed, as the 
three are referred to in the third person, it is probable that someone other 
than Tertius, Pomponius or Pudens was the editor.?? Stylistic parallels 
between the passio and Tertullian's writings?? have, in the past, been 
overstated?‘ but nevertheless may suggest that the anonymous author Was 
someone close to Tertullian (a friend or disciple?)25 or, at least, someone 
who reflects a shared religious ethos. Could this shared religious ethos 
have been provided by common membership of the “Montanist” circle 
at Carthage? 

There may exist hints of Montanism in the editorial sections of the 
passio. The strongest of these is in the introduction where the editor 
states: "We recognize and hold in honor new visions as well as new 





I5 For example by GN. Bonwetsch (1881: 185); J.A. Robinson (1891: 47-58); P. de 
Labriolle (1913c: 126-132); J. Quasten (1950: 181); A.G. Amatucci (1956: 367); Frend 
(1971: 118); H. von Campenhausen (1972: 229 n.105); L. Robert (1982: 235 n.35); A. 
Pettersen (1987: 139), 

I? See L, Gatti (1923: 36-37); E. Rupprecht (1941: 182); A. Fridh (1968: 9-10); W.C. 
Weinrich (1981: 224), 

0 A. d'Alès (1907: 13-14); LH. Waszink (1947: 561-562); L.F. Pizzolato (1980: 
105-108); A.A. Bastiaensen (1982: 790-795); C.M. Robeck (1992: 107-110). 
e For example by J. Campos (1959: 381) and R. Braun (1955: 79). 
For the view that the editor may have been a woman, see D.M. Scholer (1989: 11); 
Ros (1992; 16); M.A. Tilley (1994: 832), Contrast, however, B.D. Shaw (1993: 31). 
g For example by de Labriolle (1913a: 345; 1913c: 126-132). 
: See Braun (1979: 105-117); Weinrich (1981: 224-225). 
Barnes (1968b: 552); H. Musurillo (1972: xxvi). 
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prophecies" (1.4). In relating the story of Perpetua and her companions 
the editor wants to show that, in fulfillment of Joel 2:28, the Holy Spirit 
was in them in a greater measure than in those of an earlier age (1.1-5; 
cf. 21.11). This view is certainly consistent with Montanist theology, at 
least as understood by Tertullian (e.g., res. 63). The passio, therefore, 
may have served, perhaps coincidentally, as an apologetic for the New 
Prophecy.” The choice of the wording adeo in spiritu et in extasi fuerat 
("she was so absorbed in spirit and in ecstasy" (20.8]) to describe Per- 
petua's semiconscious state after having been tossed in the air by a “mad 
heifer," may be a further indication of the editor's theological interests. 
None of this, of course, is indisputably Montanist. Perpetua's "ecstasy" 
has its parallels in the way in which other acta martyrum indicate that 
martyrs were preserved from suffering pain (e.g., M. Polyc. 2.2).27 Ac- 
cording to Weinrich, the use of Joel 2:28-3:1 in the introduction of the 
passio differs from the normal Montanist use of these texts, but this 
view is dependent upon limited data in that the only materials able to be 
used for comparison are Tertullian's writings. Moreover, the reference to 
"new prophecies” and “new visions" is perhaps more than coincidental. 
Consequently, it is possible that the editor was a "Montanist," in the 
sense that others at Carthage were “Montanists.” That is, the editor may 
have belonged to a group of people with pro-Montanist leanings who 
remained within the official church. 


3. "Montanist" martyrs? 

Whether Perpetua and her companions themselves belonged to the 
pro-Montanist group at Carthage is more difficult to establish. The edi- 
tor's apparent intimate personal knowledge of them indicates that they 
belonged to the same circle, but does that mean the Montanist ecclesiola 
in ecclesia or the wider circle of the Carthaginian church? Even if it 
could be shown indisputably that the editor, as seems likely, was a mem- 
ber of the Montanist inner circle, the use of the story of Perpetua and the 
others for pro-Montanist propaganda would not prove that they them- 
selves were “proto-Montanists.” The sections of the passio which are, or 
are based on, the first-hand accounts provided by the martyrs contain, at 
best, ambiguous evidence. For example, that both Perpetua (4.3-10; 7.3- 





26 See, for example, W. Gass (1860: 323-324); J. De Soyres (1878; 140-141); G. 
Bardy (1968: vol. 1, 216); Barnes (1968b: 522; 1971: 77); Musurillo (1972: xxvi); 
M.R. Miles (1989: 62); Tabbernee (1989a; 195-196); Trevett (1996: 70-71). 

27 Weinrich (1981: 229). | 

28 Tbid., 232-235. On the Montanist interpretation of Joel 2:28-29, see P.C. Atkin- 
son (1982: 11-15). 
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9: 8.1-14) and Saturus (11.1-13.8) received visions does not single them 
out as “Montanists.” Other martyrs experienced visions also (Acts 7:55- 
56 [Stephen]; cf. Ign. Smyrn. 11; M. Carp. [G] 39). Nevertheless, the 
extent of belief in the availability of new visions, virtually on demand, to 
Perpetua (4.1-2) and the large number of visions granted in such a short 
period are unparalleled in other contemporary acta martyrum. Similarly, 
the contents of the visions give ambiguous data.2? They may reflect 
Montanist theology or practice, but in each instance some sort of non- 
Montanist parallel may be adduced.*? 

While a plausible case can be made out that Perpetua and her friends 
were Montanists?! or influenced by Montanism,** there is also strong 
evidence which allows no other conclusion than that they were, and 
remained, members of the official church 23 Perpetua is called a cate- 
chumen (2.2). She was baptized in the period between her arrest and im- 
prisonment (3.5), Tertius and Pomponius, the deacons who visited her in 
prison (3.7), were catholic clergy. The martyrs recognized the authority 
of bishop Optatus (13.1-4). The Carthaginian church considered Per- 
petua and the others their most-famous early martyrs and commemo- 
rated them by means of plaques, mosaics, and murals (14, 14°, 149). Their 
names were recorded on a number of martyrologies, including that of 
Rome, and their feast day celebrated. Augustine (serm. 280.1 [PL 
38.1281]; 281a.1 [PL 38.1284]) and Quodvultdeus (De tempore bar- 
barico 1.5 [CCL 60.430-431]), bishop of Carthage c.437-453, preached 
and wrote in their honor. 


29 For analyses of the visions, see Robert (1982; 228-276); C. Mazucco (1989: 130- 

131); A. Jensen (1992; 208-232); Robeck (1992: 19-86); and Tilley (1994: 836-847). 

Contrast Barnes (1971: 77-79) with J.R. Matthews (1973: 248-249) and Weinrich 
(1981: 226-227). Barnes (1985b: 329) agrees that his earlier attempts to show that the 
martyrs themselves were Montanists are unconvincing. 

31 Bonwetsch (1881: 185); B.J. Kidd (1922: 286); R.M. Jones (1923: 44); Frend 
(1952; 116-118; 1985: 97). Kidd, after claiming that “Perpetua and her companions were 
Montanists," concludes: “But they were not schismatics. They were Church Montanists.” 
See also Campos (1959: 376-377); Barnes (1971: 77-79); G.H. Tavard (1973: 56-57); 
ey hos 46-55), Tabbernee (1989a: 195-197); Trevett (1996: 71, 177-178, 

, 0.109), 

*2 Frend (1971: 117-118; 1984b: 349; 1988b: 30). 

* D'Alàs (1907: 14-18); de Labriolle (1913a: 341-344); F.J. Dölger (1930: 1-40); 
Quasten (1940: 1-9); F.C, Klawiter (1975: 281-282, 292 n.2); Weinrich (1981: 226- 
228), E. Schüssler Fiorenza (1983: 338 n.65); Robeck (1987: 70-71); Th. Baumeister 
(1991: 121 n.8); Jensen (1992: 201); and Tilley (1994; 835), 
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Although it is dangerous to make historical deductions from the con- 
tents of visions, one section of Saturus' vision (13.1-8) may provide a 
clue to the situation of the Christian Church at Carthage during the time 
of the martyrdoms. In this part of the vision there is shown to be a divi- 
sion in the Church between factions led, respectively, by Optatus, the 
bishop, and a presbyter named Aspasius. The contents of the introduc- 
tion and the conclusion of the passio make it clear that the dispute, in 
some way, related to the manner in which work of the Spirit was to be 
understood as applying to contemporary rather than to ancient times and 
how “new prophecies” and "new visions" were to be accepted. If the 
division was not over Montanism itself? it seems at least possible that the 
divisive issue had arisen because of the spread of Montanist ideas to 
Carthage. There is no reference, however, in the passio to a lasting 
schism in the Church. If anything, the passio hints at some sort of rec- 
onciliation between the two groups (13.5-8). Perhaps from 203 onwards, 
the pro-Montanist group and the other Christians at Carthage could live 
together in reasonable harmony, even if Tertullian, on occasions, was not 
against denouncing those who refused to be influenced by the New 
Prophecy as psychici. In light of their openness to receive "new visions," 
at least Perpetua and Saturus are probably to be counted among those 
who were favorably disposed towards the New Prophecy, but they cannot 
really be called Montanists. The most that can be claimed is that they 
were probably among the earliest Christians in Carthage who reacted 
favorably to Montanist teaching and whose fellow sympathizers ended up 
forming a “Montanist” circle within the church without ever leaving it to 
form a separate Montanist congregation. If so, this would explain why 
Perpetua and her companions could continue to be venerated as catholic 
martyrs, even if they had some Montanist leanings, why the passio was 
preserved, even if it was edited by a "Montanist," and why all but one of 
Tertullian's later *Montanist" writings have survived. 

The epigraphic remnants relating to Perpetua and the others, similarly, 
have survived because they were set up by catholics, commemorating 
catholic martyrs, unaware that at least some of them may have had 
Montanist sympathies. 


Montanism c.208-224 | | 
Little is known from literary sources about the history of Montanism 
during the thirty years following the martyrdom of Perpetua and her 





34 As argued by De Soyres (1878: 141) and Barnes (1971: 78), but contrast Weinrich 
(1981: 227) and Robeck (1992; 82-85). 
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friends. Tertullian remains our only source for the views of a person fa- 
vorably disposed toward the movement during this time, but, as a non- 
schismatic living outside Phrygia, his views cannot be taken as represen- 
tative of Montanism elsewhere.*> Hippolytus composed an anti-heretical 
treatise, containing descriptions of (Roman) Montanist beliefs and prac- 
tices, during III (haer. 8.19.1-3; 10.25-26).36 


Inscriptions 

Data provided by a group of tombstones from Temenothyrai in Phry- 
gia (3-8) strongly suggest that there was a Montanist church in that city 
by III'. If they are indeed Montanist, as argued below, these monuments 
provide us with some fascinating details about the ministerial offices and 
liturgical practices of Phrygian Montanism during that time. 

The earliest extant epigraphic evidence for the use of the word 
"Christian(s)" in Phrygia comes from Trajanopolis (9) and Hierapolis 
(10). Those inscriptions are probably to be dated III' although the latter 
may belong to II’. Use of the word on monuments from Orkistos (12) 
and from Hierokaisareia in Lydia (13) may be as early as III’, but it is 
also possible that those were produced later in the third century. Because 
of their early open profession of Christianity, all have been claimed by 
some previous editors as Montanist. While one or more of these inscrip- 
tions may well be Montanist, the case in respect of each one needs to be 
argued separately. Similarly, in addition to an inscription perhaps relat- 
ing to Perpetua (14^), the link between Montanism and inscriptions from 
Carthage (15) and Rome (16^), which may have been produced as early 
as III', needs re-examination. 


Orthography 

As elsewhere in the Graeco-Roman world, including Rome itself, 
spelling in Phrygia, Lydia, and Africa Proconsularis was affected by a 
large number of factors, not the least of which was local pronunciation. 
Vowels were especially vulnerable, but so were certain consonants. In the 
Greek inscriptions contained in this part, notice in particular -e1- for -1-, - 
t- for -1-, -ov- for -v- and -B- for -x-. In the Latin inscriptions, notice - 
ai- for -ae-, -e- for -ae-, and -b- for -v-. 


35 H.J. Lawlor (1908: 481-499); J. Pelikan (1956: 99-109, esp. 104-105); Tabbernee 
"Montanism" [1978]: 139-140; Trevett (1996: 2, 66-67). 
36 See Trevett (1996; 60-62). 


Inscriptions 


Phrygia 


Temenothyrai 


Map 12:B3 (West-Central Phrygia). For a brief time also 
known as Flaviopolis Temenothyrai (e.g., IGRR 4 
[1927]: 620). Positively identified by Th. Drew-Bear 
(IPhrygDB [1978]: 112 n.119; id., "Temenouthyrai" 
[1979]: 275-302) as the ancient site of modern Usak. 
See also Ramsay Geography [1890]: 148-149 ad 94; 
ILydiaB [1898]: pp. 163-164; F. Imhoof-Blumer (1898: 
207); M.J. Mellink (1974: 128); TAM 5, 1 [1981]: pp. 
1-2; AE 1979 (1982): 614; BE [1980]: 497; SEG 29 
[1982]: 1416; Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 143-144; 
TAM 5,2 [1989]: p. XI; and TIB 7 [1990]: 406. Situ- 
ated near the Lydian border, Temenothyrai (also spelled 
Temenouthyrai, Timenotherai, Timenoutherai, and Ti- 
menouthyrai) was an important city on the road from 
Sardis (modern Sart; 6:C4) and Philadelphia (Alagehir; 
6:D5) to Akmonia (Ahat; 12:B6). Its territory was 
marked by mountain ranges to the N. and N.E., separat- 
ing Temenothyrai from Kadoi (Gediz; 7:H1), Appia 
(Pınarbaşı; 7:H4), and Kotiaeion (Kütahya; 7:E4) re- 
spectively. A series of low hills to the W. formed the bor- 
der with the Lydian city of Bagis (Güre; 12:B1). To the 
E., Temenothyrai's territory bordered those of Gri- 
menothyrai (Gâvurören; 12:44), Dioskome (near mod- 
ern Kirka; 12:B4) and probably Akmonia. The extent to 
which Temenothyrai's territory stretched S. is not yet set- 
tled. Temenothyrai belonged to the conventus of Sardis; 
see A.H.M. Jones (1971a: 80-81). 
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3. Two early Montanist(?) bishops 


Usak, in ruins of Antapli Medrese c.200-210 


Now in Uşak Museum 


Ed. pr. — Gibson “Uşak” [1975]: 435-436 no. 2 with trans. and photograph. 


White marble doorstele: Type F d ow with single door; see below. 
Broken at top left, top right and sides. The original stele presumably had 
a tenon for fixing the tombstone securely into the ground, but, if so, 
tenon is broken away. Height: 1.05m; width: 0.97m.-1.02m.; thickness: 
0.29m.-0.34m. (shaft), 0.46m. (top). The “door” (four panels and tran- 
som) is recessed. Arch above transom consists of three equal, rounded 
bands. Each panel contains low flat boss within a rhombus. A wreath- 
shaped symbol encircling a cross, on top of a three-legged table or altar, 
is carved in the transom. Pilasters, at either side of door, and surface 
above transom are decorated with tendrils and leaves. Projecting fascia at 
top, partly broken, contains inscription. Discovered by P. Herrmann in 
1961 but not published. Quadratic sigmas. The upsilon (1.2) has hori- 
zontal bar in tail. "Bulle hom” omegas. The mu in /.1 was originally 
carved as anu, but corrected. Dittography in /.2. Letter height: 0.035m. 
Figure 1. Plate 1. 


Aevoyds 'Aptejió0po £piokóno 
2 EKİK) 109 KvpLaKOD uvune xápiv. 


Deiogas (commissioned this tomb) for Artemidoros, episkopos, 
out of church funds, in memory. 


Other ed.: *Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 146-147 no. 366 with photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: BE [1977]: 493; IPhrygChr [1978a]: p. 136 no. 1; 
Tabbernee "Montanism" [1978]: 696-697 no. 48 with trans. and photograph; Drew-Bear 
"Temenouthyrai" [1979]: 301, 


Variant readings: 

l1 épwxóm[o]: Gibson “Uşak” (BE; Tabbernee; JPhrygChr; Drew-Bear). M. 
Waelkens, however, states that in 1970, when he saw the stone, pi and lower half of 
omega were clearly visible. 

1,2 éxx: earlier edd. do not mark dittography; pvńung: IPhrygChr incorrectly marks 
an alleged ligature; 4dpi[v]: Gibson “Uşak.” Zi 


Further references; APh 46 (1977): 213; Tabbernee “Montanism,” 493-494; BE 
[1980]: 497; S. Mitchell (1980: 203); D.M. Pippidi (1980: 180); Strobel Das heilige 
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Land [1980]: 103 with German trans.; W. Wischme : 

WW. yer (1980b: 167); Waelkens, 145; 
New Docs 4 [1987]: 238; W. Tabbernee (1989a: 200); TIB 7 [1990]: 406; R.S. Kraemer 
(1992: 167); MAMA 10 [1993]: pp. xxxvii, 62, 122; Mitchell (1993: 39 and n.230, 104 
and n.428); Tabbernee "Regional Bishops" [1993]: 251; C. Trevett (1996: 186, 206, 
210 and n.27). 
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Fig. 1: Artemidoros' tombstone 


Photographs: ed. pr., plate 4 (Tabbernee "Montanism," plate 20); Waelkens, plate 55 
no. 366. 


Phrygian “doorstones” | | 

This particular stone is one of a group of similar steles, eight of which 
had been built into the walls of the Antapli Medrese at Uşak (this one, 5- 
8, and Waelkens, 148-149 nos. 368-371) where the inscriptions on some 
were first copied in 1908 by J. Keil and A, von Premerstein. They are all 
Phrygian “doorstones”; on which, see Waelkens, 3-20 and Th. Drew- 
Bear (1991: 424-428). A useful schema of the various types of door- 
stones is provided by Waelkens as plate 107. For the doorstones pro- 
duced at Ugak, see Waelkens, 145-146. The local tradition that they 
originated from Akmonia (Ahat) is erroneous; see Drew-Bear Temen- 
outhyrai," 301; Waelkens, 144-147. On the workshop which produced 
the particular monuments under discussion here, see ad 8. 

Letter style, especially the elaborate, "bull's hom omega and the 
absence of the quasi-praenomen Aurelius (see ad 5), dates the steles se- 
curely to late II/early III, making the six gravestones of this group which 
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64 MONTANIST INSCRIPTIONS AND TESTIMONIA 
are clearly Christian Oe. this one and 4-8) among the earliest of all ex- Tembris Valley (e.g., 38, 40, 43-44, 47-49). Those are not to be con- 
tant, identifiable, Christian epitaphs. The inscriptions follow the tradi- fused with the eucharistic symbols discussed here. 


A number of other early Phrygian tombstones contain symbolic repre- 
sentations of eucharist bread, but of the panis quadratus rather than of 
“wreath loaves”, e.g., at Geltikci near Kadoi (Calder “Epitaphs” 
[1955]: 33-35 no. 2 [pl. 2b] = SEG 15 [1958]: 795; cf. BE (1956): 292 
and MAMA 10 [1993]: pp. xxxvi-xxxvii); at Bahtıllı (/PhrygChr 31 [pl. 
25], but interpreted as a paten; contrast Waelkens, 147 n.367); at 
Dokimeion (MAMA 4 [1933]: 32 [pl. 16]; see Waelkens, 196-197); and 
in the Upper Tembris Valley (Pfuhl/Móbius Grabreliefs 1 [1977]: 783 
[pl. 115]; see New Docs 4, 236-238). The "wreath loaves" (coronae) 
represented on the doorstones from Uşak, while distinct in kind, bear 
some relationship to the panis quadratus type, in that their central por- 
tions were marked with a deep cross, presumably with a bread stamp, di- 
viding them into quarters for easy breaking and distribution. On the 
panis quadratus, see F.J. Dólger (1929: 39-42); H. Leclercq (19372: 
cols. 450-455). See E.R. Goodenough (1964: 133-137) and G. Galavaris 
(1970: esp. 84-87, 169) for the use of bread stamps. 

On this and on 6, the wreath-loaf/paten is portrayed resting on a three- 
legged "table," which Waelkens (147) identifies as a mensa tripes, the 
conventional pre-Constantinian portable altar/communion table. See Le- 
clercq (1907d: cols. 3158-3160; 1937a: col. 449); J. Braun (1924: 54- 
55); Th. Hopfner (1950: col. 335). Waelkens, 196-197 no. 486, also ap- 
pears to portray a mensa tripes on which lie three eucharistic loaves of 
the panis quadratus type. 


tional early pattern of Christian funerary epitaphs, simply recording that 
so-and-so constructed the tomb for some other person(s) and/or for 
him/herself. 


Deiogas 

Three of the inscriptions (this one and 4-5) contain variants of the 
name Diogas, undoubtedly referring to the same man. Diogas is an apo- 
copated form of Diogenes (see ad 58) common in Asia Minor; see also 
Gibson “Uşak,” 436 and n.9; /CollFroehner [1936]: 121 n.l; BE 
[1972]: 458. At the time this monument was erected, Deiogas was proba- 
bly still a presbyter (or archdeacon?). He may have been “bishop- 
designate," but the absence of an ecclesiastical title for Deiogas in this 
inscription suggests that he had not yet succeeded Artemidoros, the de- 
ceased éBioxonoc, The orthography of Artemidoros' title reflects local 
pronunciation, cf. 4-5 where Diogas is designated also as EBioxonoc. The 
phrase éx{x} tod xvpiakot ("from the Lord's [money?]") indicates 
that the tomb and doorstele were paid for by church funds. 


À unique symbol 

That Deiogas, on behalf of the church, commissioned Artemidoros' 
gravestone makes it probable that the motif located centrally in the tran- 
som above the door was also commissioned specifically. The “cross” 
suggests Christian significance whereas the other decorations (geometric 
patterns, tendrils and leaves) are standard art-forms (cf. 5, 6, 7), probably 
pre-carved. The Christian motif is described by E. Gibson as “a cross 
within a narrow wreath above a table” (“Uşak,” 435). She interprets this 
motif and similar ones (on 5-8) as “a communion paten in wreath above 
an altar on table" carved to signify that "the deceased was a member of 
the clergy authorized to celebrate the Eucharist" (437, cf. 433-434 and 
433 n.1). Waelkens (147) argues that the motif symbolizes not a com- 


Upsilon carved as a cross? 

Waelkens (147) suggests that the horizontal bar in the tail of the upsi- 
lon in 1.2 (cf. ibid., 196-197 no. 486) may have been carved intention- 
ally in order to form a small cross. Such a "cross-stroke," however, is 
also to be found through the upsilon of other inscriptions (e.g., ibid., 148 
no, 369; /Eph 6 [1980]: 2277) which are not (or at least not unequivo- 
cally) Christian; see also New Docs 4, 237. The horizontal bar here, as 


munion paten, but eucharistic bread in the shape of a wreath. Interest- elsewhere (e.g., 9, 13, 61, 63, 70), may merely have been an attempt on 
ny) paon : ip) E js * a ap e pilon the part of the engraver to enhance the lettering; cf. horizontal bar in tau 
A H ponang das, by a wreath, RUS ie of 21. For an analogous discussion on chi allegedly carved as a cross, see 
ing that she assumed that the carving symbolized not only the paten itself ad 40 


but the eucharistic bread on the paten. A possible further example of the 
“wreath loaf” is to be found on a “Christians for Christians” tombstone 


i Montanist clergy? 
e ayant n ae ifs page n ce oe ae ly son Neither the aral anl alen on the mensa tripes nor the inscription 
CIO WEEN. on QUIET Jep.e up. stones Trop ipe HEES ` | indicates that Deiogas and Artemidoros were anything other than clergy 


eS  . 
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belonging to the official church. On the basis of the data supplied by 4. 
5. however, it seems that Gibson is correct in concluding that they were 
Montanist bishops (cf. Waelkens, 147). 


4. A Montanist(?) xpgoBvı&pa 


Usak, in ruins of Church of Constantine and Helena 
No longer extant 


c.200-210 


Ed. pr. — Körte Inscriptiones [1902]: 31 no. 55 from copy by K. Buresch, 


Doorstele, (presumably) Type F (or G) Ugak 1 with one door; see ad 
3. Discovered by Buresch in 1895. No measurements provided. Spindle, 
distaff and “small box" (perhaps mistaken for comb; see Waelkens Tür- 
steine [1986]: 148) are the only decorations mentioned. Letter height not 
given. No line drawing/facsimile or photograph published. 


Aloyâç &Bloko- 

2 noc ÅO 7pEG- 
Bvrepg pvriumc 

4 YOPLv. 


Diogas, episkopos, (commissioned this tomb) for Ammion, 
presbytera, in memory. 


Other ed.: *Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 147-148 no. 367. 


Text reprinted and discussed: BE [1972]: 458 (11.1-2a only); Gibson “Uşak” 
(1975b): 437-438; IPhrygChr [1978]: p. 136; BE [1977]: 493 (partial text only); Tab- 
bernee “Montanism” [1978]: 493-494, 697.698 no. 49 with trans.; Drew-Bear 
"Temenouthyrai" [1979]: 301; P. Nautin (1979: 579); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 
103 with German trans; New Docs 4 [1987]: 240 (ad 7); TIB 7 [1990]: 127 (11.2b-3a 


only); Johnson Anatolia [1995]: 128-129 no. 4.8 with trans. 


Further references: BE [1980]: 497; A. Ferrua (1978: 611 n.100; 1980: 177); S. 
Mitchell (1980: 203); D.M. Pippidi (1980: 180); W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 167); D.E. 


Groh (1981: 450); New Docs 4, 238; R. Lane Fox (1987: 406-407); W. Tabbernee 


(1987b: 32 with trans.); R.S. Kraemer (1988: 221 no. 94 trans. only); Tabbernee 


(19892: 200); D.E, Groh (1990: 662); TIB 7, 406; Kraemer (1992: 167, 178, 185, 238 


n.106 with trans.); SEG 39 [1992]: 1846; Mitchell (1993: 39 and n.230, 104 and 
n428); Tabbernee "Regional Bishops” [1993]: 251; J : C. Trevett (1996: 
186 and n.137, 206, 210 and ra | Klee ue spa 
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Ammion 

Diogas, here designated &fioxoroc, is undoubtedly the same person as 
the Deiogas of 3 and the Diogas of 5, but who is Ammion? Despite Fer- 
rua's view to the contrary (177), it is most unlikely that she was Diogas’ 
(first) wife as on Diogas’ own tombstone (5) his wife’s name is given as 
Tatiane. Moreover, the earliest literary evidence for the use of Tpec- 
Butépicoa (note, not xpecfutépa), or the Latin derivative presbytera, to 
designate the wife of a presbyter or priest (Jo. Jej. poenit. [PG 88.1912B: 
see LPGL, 1129]; C Tur., can. 20) is not only late (i.e., 567 CE; cf. Gr. 
Mag., ep. 9.198 [599 C.E.]) but irrelevant. In the West, at least, wives of 
sixth-century (or later) bishops were called episcopae, not presbyterae 
(C Tur., can. 14; cf. ILCV 1 [1924/5]: 1121). By VI, when the Latin epis- 
copae was used for the wives of married bishops, bishops in the East were 
already celibate. On episcopae in Gaul and elsewhere, see B, Brennan 
(1985: 311-323), S. Wemple (1981: 133-134), and J. Ysebaert (1991: 
433-435). 

Epigraphic attestation of the use of presbitera on a fifth-century 
Christian catacomb inscription from Tropea in Calabria (CIL 10,2 
[1883]: 8079 = JLCV 1.1192) has traditionally been interpreted as refer- 
ring to the wife of a presbyter; e.g., A. Crispo (1945: 134). However, a 
letter written by Gelasius I, bishop of Rome c.492-496, to a number of 
Italian dioceses, including all those in Bruttium, the Roman name for 
Calabria, contains the complaint that the church in the area had stooped 
to allowing women to officiate at the sacred altars and to participate in 
other functions which should have been reserved for males (ep. 14). Ac- 
cording to G. Otranto (1982: 343-353), Gelasius’ epistle provides clear 
evidence that at the end of V there were female Christian presbyters per- 
forming sacerdotal functions at least in southem Italy and that Leta, the 
presbitera of CIL 10,2.8079 was not the wife of a presbyter but a pres- 
byter in her own right. 

For Ammion as a feminine name, cf. Varinlioğlu “Uşak I” [1989]: 
25 no. 10; id., “Uşak II" [1990]: 73-74 no. 22 (pl. 16). See also Hel- 
lenica 6 [1948]: 90 and L. Zgusta (1964: 857-20). Ammion, like Ammia 
(see ad 34), is based on a common Phrygian term of affection for 
“mother”; cf. Tation (26) and Tatia (6). For a discussion of the type of 
decorations on Ammion's tombstone, see the commentaries on similar 
decorations at 5 and 6. 


IIpeoputépa "s 
Since the term mpeofutépa is used on Ammion's tombstone in the 
same way as éioxomog is used to indicate Diogas’ Christian role and 
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status, it is impossible to consider xpgeoBvrepa here as simply indicating 
an elderly lady. It is also much too early for her to be considered to have 
been the head of a women’s monastic community. This is not to say that 
early “private” monastic communities of women did not exist at this 
time, but the earliest known use of the term presbytera to describe the 
head of such a community belongs to IV when these communities be- 
came an official part of the church's monastic system; see Bas., reg. br. 
110. The use of mpecButépa in the main inscription under discussion 
here must be in the sense of an ecclesiastical title designating the role and 
status of (female-) presbyter. 


Female presbyters 

It is possible that the mpeoButépat of 1 Tim 5:2 were (female-) pres- 
byters and not merely elderly women; see J.H. Elliott (1970: 367-391); 
R.E. Brown (1980: 332-335); E. Schüssler Fiorenza (1983: 289-290). 
Irrespective of the validity of this view, it seems that by early III main- 
stream Christianity did not have (no longer had?) presbyters who were 
women. If there were such xpgopvtépat, the evidence has disappeared or, 
at best, is equivocal. D. Irvin (1980: 79) considers CIJ 1 [1975]: 581 
and 597 to be among the clearest attestations to women bearing the title 
"presbyter" in "Judaism, Jewish Christianity, or early Christianity," ar- 
guing that because of common origins the lines of demarcation between 
the three groups are blurred and practices overlapped. The two inscrip- 
tions she cites (republished by B.J. Brooten [1982: 42-44]) are clearly 
Jewish, not Christian: 

(i) CIJ 1.581 = CIL 9 [1883]: 6226; ILCV 2 [1927]: 4899 amended 

in /LCV 4 [1967]: 4899; Brooten, 42-43; cf. Kraemer (1988: 219 
no, 88 trans. only): Tá$os | Bepovixelvig xpeopuélpec et ġia | 
Tasetic ("Tomb of Beronikene, elder and daughter of Joses”) is 
from the Jewish catacomb in Venosa (ancient Venusia), S. Italy 
(date: II-VI). 

(ii) CIJ 1.597 = CIL 9.6209 with facsimile; Brooten, 43-44; cf. 
Kraemer (1988: 219 no. 88 trans. only) comes from the same lo- 
cation and is of approximately the same date: Tdgoç Dalootives 
npealpitépes, Du (“Tomb of Faustina, elder. Peace"), 

A third Jewish inscription, not mentioned by Irvin, with the title npes- 
fitépec from the same provenance and date is also republished by 
Brooten (43 = CIJ 1.590 = CIL 9.6230; ILCV 2.4895; cf. Kraemer 
(1988; 219 no. 88 [trans, only]). The spelling npeoPitépec instead of 


npecpvtépac in these inscriptions is the result of Latinized vocalization 
(cf, presbitera in CIL 10,2.8079). 
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From two further Jewish inscriptions using the actual word ¿ 
(Kisamos, Crete, IV-V: CIJ 1.731c = tp 11-12, di Rus 
Thrace, IV-V: CH 1.692 = Brooten 41-42; cf. Kraemer (1988: 219 no 
88 trans. only]), as well as from another employing the spelling xpeo- 
Bumpa (Malta, IV-V: A. Ferrua (1949: 513]; H. Solin [1983: 747 no 
12]; cf. Kraemer [1985: 431-438; 1988: 220 no. 89 trans. only] and 
New Docs 5 [1989]: 149), it is clear that xpeofvr&paı existed in Jewish 
circles. Brooten (46-55, esp. 54-55) has argued convincingly that the 
term was functional, not honorific, and that women, as well as men, be- 
longed to Jewish councils of elders; see also L.H. Kant (1987: 698 and 
n.170). That there is evidence for Jewish women elders in IV-V and per- 
haps, but not as conclusively, as early as III, does not prove that they ex- 
isted in pre-III "Jewish Christianity" or “early Christianity.” Inferences 
drawn from Jewish practices to Christian ones are not as conclusive as 
Irvin appears to assume. 

G.H.R. Horsley (New Docs 4, 240 ad no. 6) has drawn attention to a 
label, on one of the Egyptian mummies in the Louvre Museum, pub- 
lished by F. Barratte and B. Boyaval (1979: 264 no. 1115), date H/I: 
‘Aptepid@pas | MixxdAov un t(pdc) Malvicktaivns zpgo` B(vtépac) | 
ExoynOn Ev K(vpi)o, (*[mummy] of Artemidora daughter of Mikkalos, 
her mother (being) Paniskiane, presbytera; she fell asleep in the Lord” 
[trans. Horsley in New Docs 4, 240]). The abbreviation xpeo B is taken 
by the editors as an indication of age, but Horsley believes that, as the 
nomen sacrum provides an explicit allusion to Christianity in the text, it is 
much more plausible that “we have here an example of a female elder in 
the Church" (ibid.). He also suggests that it is likely that the designation 
refers to Artemidora, rather than to her mother, "as it is the deceased and 
her status that is in focus" (ibid.). An alternative resolution, of course, is 
npec'p'(óu5oc) which may designate an "elderly lady" (cf. Titus 2:3) 
or some ecclesiastical office other than “female elder" (see below). Con- 
sequently, Horsley's suggestion, while attractive, does not provide une- 
quivocal evidence for a I/III Christian npeopvrépa. 


IIpzopócttc É 
In Christian circles, as well as in Jewish ones, the word xzpeoBuru ap- 
pears to have been used somewhat interchangeably with mpeaputepa; see 
CIJ 1.400 = IRomJud [1968]: 400 = Brooten (1982: 44); cf. New Docs 
4, 240 ad no. 6; Kraemer (1988: 219 no. 88 trans. only). Most com- 
monly this was so in the case of the shared meaning of “older woman 
(e.g., Tat., orat., 32). It was also used in the sense of senior widow (cf. 
Const. App. 2.28.3; 2.57.2; 3.5.6 with 2.28.1) and, later, of the heads of 
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religious communities (Pall., 4. Laus., proem. 3.5). Theologians, however, 
were at pains to point out that the term mpecpvtidec given to these women 
in no way signified that they had the status or function of mpecButepidec 
(*female-presbyters") or of iépuooot (“priestesses”). The latter word 
was probably used metaphorically; J.K. Coyle (1978: 85) translates it 
“bishopesses.” See Epiph., Aaer. 79.4.1; cf. Thdt., Titus 2:3. The literary 
evidence for the ecclesiastical use of xpeoBdtic, and the official interpre- 
tation of its use, is post-Constantinian in date. Epigraphic data is proba- 
bly not much earlier. One of the well-known "Angels of Thera” 
inscriptions reads “AvyelAoc | 'Exılkroüç | xpeopoluóog (/AsMinChr 
[1922]: 167; see also D. Feissel [1977: 210-212] and New Docs 1 
(1981): 121 no. 79), dated II-V by H. Grégoire in JZAsMinChr. M. Guar- 
ducci (1974: 150-152) is skeptical of the Christian nature of this text, but 
even if it is Christian, there is nothing in the text to suggest why G.W.H. 
Lampe (LPGL, 1131) should list it as the only epigraphic support for the 
use of xpeoBürç to denote a Christian female-presbyter. Lampe's only 
other example of this use of pecBdtic (A. Mt. 28) is similarly equivocal. 
It may simply have denoted a senior woman in charge of a group of 
(female-) deacons; see also ad 87. 

Other epigraphic attestations of Christian xpeoBürıögç (eg. G. Fiorelli 
[1878: 175-176 no. 31] = Manni Piraino "Iscrizioni" [1972]: 36-37 
no. 13 (pl. 7); cf. AE 1975 [1978]: 454 and Kraemer [1988: 221 no. 93 
trans. only] from Centuripae, Sicily: IV-V; see also New Docs 1, 121 no. 
79) need not necessarily refer to Christian woman presbyters. The Coun- 
cil of Laodikeia, held sometime between 343 and 381 (see p. 345 below), 
stipulated that “the so-called mpeoBitidec or npokxaðńuevar (“female 
presidents") were not to be ordained in the Church" (can. 11). Did this 
mean that they were not to be appointed at all (i.e., not any longer?) or 
was this another attempt to clarify that xpeopotióec were not to be identi- 
fied with the clergy? A late Latin commentary interprets this canon as 
meaning: "Women who among the Greeks are called presbyterai, but by 
us are named older widows, women once married, and women on the 
register, are not to be stationed in a church as if they were ordained" 
(Isid. Mercat., Decr. can. 19); see Tabbernee (1987b: 33). See also 
Otranto (347-350); M.A. Rossi (1991: 73-78, 93); A. Jensen (1992: 
356); Kraemer (1992: 184-185); and Trevett, 186-187. 


Montanist(?) 

Ammion's tombstone is unique. It is the earliest extant unequivocal 
epigraphic (or literary) reference to a Christian woman given the specific 
title npeofurépa in the sense of (female-) presbyter. Consequently, we 
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must either revise the traditional view, stated above, that even if there had 

been women elders at an earlier time, mainstream Christianity did not 

have women elders by early III, or we must argue that Ammion, while 

Christian, belonged to a church indulging in practices not (or no longer) 

sanctioned by the "official" church. The first option seems unlikely; 

more evidence would be needed to substantiate it. The second option, 

however, is extremely plausible. E. Gibson (“Uşak,” 437-438) argues 
that Ammion was a Montanist mpeofutépa; cf. Waelkens, 147. In addi- 
tion to the likelihood, geographically, of a Montanist community in or 
around Temenothyrai, Gibson (434, 437) presents two main arguments: 
open profession of faith on the group of tombstones to which Ammion's 
belongs and the fact that there is clear independent literary evidence that 
Montanism, unlike mainstream Christianity, had women presbyters (438). 
The first of these arguments is not as strong as Gibson at first assumed 
and she modified it somewhat later (see /PhrygChr, p. 136). Montanists 
were not the only Christians to profess Christianity openly in early III; 
see ad 9. The second argument is persuasive. The presence of references 
to Montanist, or allegedly Montanist, practices is one of the better criteria 
for identifying inscriptions as possibly Montanist; see pp. 7-8 above. One 
of Epiphanius' complaints against the Quintillians, a subsect of Montan- 
ism (see pp. 346-347 below), is that "among them are women bishops 
and women presbyters and the like" (&ricxomoi te map’ adtoic yuvoixec 
kai xpgopotepot yovaiKes, Kai tà Ada [haer. 49.2.5]; see also ad 87). 
Augustine, perhaps in dependence upon Epiphanius, in his discussion of 
the Pepouzians (an alternative name for Quintillians) states that "they 
give so much pre-eminence to women that, among them, they are also 
honored with the priesthood" (tantum dantes mulieribus principatum, ut 
sacerdotio quoque apud eos honorentur [haer. 27]; cf. Jo. D., haer. 49: 
yvvai&i Sè dmoói5Óvteg TO dpyeiv Kal iepatebeiv (“and they are the 
ones who permit women to rule and to officiate as priests"]). These liter- 
ary data, however, are from IV or later and may apply only to a Mon- 
tanist subsect rather than to Montanism as a whole. Despite this, Gibson's 
identification of Ammion as a Montanist presbytera (perhaps, a presby- 
tera belonging to a Montanist subgroup?) makes the best sense out of the 
total available evidence. 

Unlike what we know about the then prevailing attitude to women and 
ministry in early mainstream Christianity (see R. Gryson [1976: passim] 
and Coyle [51-101]), almost everything we know about the Montanist 
attitude to women and their role in the church is consistent with the like- 
lihood of them having had npeofvrépat; see, for example, F.C. Klawiter 
(1980: 251-261). Tertullian's negative attitude to women assuming sac- 
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erdotal functions (virg. 9.1; cf. his, earlier, praescr. 41.5) must not be 
taken as conclusive evidence that there could not have been women 
clergy among the Montanists as argued by J. De Soyres (1878: 97); cf. 
P. de Labriolle (1913a: 508-512). There may have been quite a differ- 
ence between Phrygian and African Montanism in practice as well as the- 
ology; see H.J. Lawlor (1908: 481-499). M. Walsh claims that Tertullian 
“in some ways tamed Montanism. He denied women the prominent role 
they had hitherto held in the movement. They were to have no priestly 
function, they were not to teach nor to speak in divine service” (1986: 
133). If Walsh’s interpretation is correct, Tertullian's virg. 9.1 provides 
evidence for, rather than against, the existence of Montanist women 
clergy pre-III. In any case, whatever the validity of Walsh's view, Tertul- 
lian cannot be taken as representative of Montanism outside of Africa 
Proconsularis (if that!), Even if adherents of the New Prophecy in 
Carthage did not advocate women clergy, that Montanists, or at least 
members of a Montanist subgroup, in Phrygia had women clergy well 
after Tertullian's time is attested, as we have seen, by later opponents of 
the movement. For the view that C Laod., can. 11, referred to above, was 
promulgated as a result of the influence of Montanist practices within 
Phrygian churches, see N. Afanasiev (1983: 61-71) but contrast Trevett, 
187. 


Montanists? 

If Ammion, as seems assured, was a Montanist, it follows that Diogas 
and Artemidoros were also Montanists and that they were the successive 
bishops of the Montanist community in which Ammion served as pres- 
byter. Similarly, at least some of the others for whom were erected the 
clearly Christian tombstones among the group of doorstones from Te- 
menothyrai under discussion here (6-8) also belonged to this commu- 
nity; see ad 8. 


5. Diogas’ tomb 


Uşak, in ruins of Antaplı Medrese HT 
Now in Usak Museum 


Ed. pr. — Gibson “Uşak” [1975b]: 436-439 no. 3 with trans, and photograph. 


White marble door stele: Type G Ugak 1 with two doors; see ad 3. 
Bottom left comer (including lower pilaster), bottom edge and top right 
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comer broken or damaged. Height: 1.10m.-1.16m.; width: 1.46m.; 
thickness: 0.31m.-0.036m. (shaft), 0.44m. (top). The two doors are re- 
cessed. Each consists of one large panel, top of which is a transom. Left 


panel is decorated with carvings of large hand-mirror, comb, basket, and 


jar with stopper or pourer (cf, 6-8). Whole of right panel is devoted to a 


broad “wreath-shaped” symbol on top of two-legged table or altar. Left 
and right pilasters as well as surface above triple-banded arch of transoms 
are decorated with tendrils and leaves. Middle pilaster features open 
book-scroll. Inscription on projecting fascia at top first copied in 1961 
by P. Herrmann, but not published. Cursive sígmas and omegas. Lunate 
mus. Second upsilon in 1.1 is carved without tail in ligature with alpha. 
Final omega in l.l is carved below the line. Letter height: 0.040m.- 
0.045m. (/.1), 0.030m.-0.035m. (1.2). Figure 2. Plate 2. 


Ap. Tatiavy quri) 696a ceavti Kai Ae ovv$lilo 
2  £[Aokóno uvune yapv. 


Aurelia Tatiane, while still living, (prepared this tomb) for her- 
self and for her husband Diogas, episkopos, in memory. 
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Fig. 2: Diogas' tombstone 


“+ " 2:124 y b- 
Other edd.: Drew-Bear “Temenouthyrai” [1979]: 301-302, utilizing Herrmann s unpu 
lished copy, with photograph; *Waelkens Tiirsteine [1986]; 150 no. 375 with photo- 
graph. 
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Text reprinted and discussed: BE [1977]: 493; IPhrygChr [1978a]: p. 136 no. 2; 
Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 698-699 no. 50 with trans. and photograph; SEG 29 


[1982]: 1418. 


Variant readings: 
LI ( 10] ravi) gavrij: Gibson “Uşak” (/PhrygChr); -avij gayri: BE; ofvpPillo: 
Gibson "Ugak" (BE; Tabbernee); çlvuBile: /PhrygChr. The underlined letters in the tran- 


scription given above were copied by Herrmann. 
1.2 (éntoxox]@: Gibson “Uşak” (BE; IPhrygChr; Tabbernee). 


Further references: APh 46 [1977]: 213; Tabbernee "Montanism," 493-494; BE 
[1980]: 497; S. Mitchell (1980: 203); D.M. Pippidi (1980: 180); Strobel Das heilige 
Land [1980]: 103 with German trans. AE 1979 [1982]: 614 (inadvertently cites 
IPhrygChr instead of Gibson “Uşak,” but gives the correct page numbers for Gibson 
“Usak”); W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 167); Waelkens, 145; R. Lane Fox (1987: 406-407); 
New Docs 4 [1987]: 238; SEG 36 [1989]: 1191; TIB 7 [1990]: 406; W. Tabbernee 
(1989a: 200); R.S. Kraemer (1992: 167); MAMA 10 [1993]: p. xxxvii; Mitchell (1993: 
39 and n.230, 104 and n.428); Tabbernee "Regional Bishops" [1993]: 251; C. Trevett 
(1996: 186, 206, 210 and n.27). 


Photographs: ed. pr., plate 5 (Tabbernee “Montanism,” plate 21); Drew-Bear, plate 8 
no. 2 [photo by Herrmann]; Waelkens, plate 56 no. 375 [photo by Herrmann]. 


Diogas 

This, without doubt, is the tombstone of the person who is mentioned 
on 3-4 as the dedicator. Here, as in 4 (contrast 3), Diogas (hypocoristic 
for Diogenes) is spelled with -1- rather than -e1-; see Gibson “Uşak,” 
436 and n.9. The spelling €Bioxonoc occurs also on 3-4. 


Aurelia Tatiane 


In c.212 (or slightly later) the emperor Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
Bassianus (Caracalla) granted Roman citizenship to almost all of the free 
inhabitants of the Empire (Dig. 1.5.17; Dio Cass., Epitome 78.9.4-5); see 
Herrmann (1972: 519-530). As the use of a gentilicium was one of the 
marks of Roman citizenship, many provincials took the name Aurelius or 
Aurelia in honor of the emperor who had granted them citizenship. Ta- 
tane, Diogas’ wife, appears to have been one of these. The quasi- 
gentilicium Aurelius/-a also functioned as a praenomen and was passed 
on to subsequent generations, at least until mid IV, Although not totally 
absent later, its extensive use devalued both the gentilicium and the 
praenomen, contributing to the widespread preference for single names 
by the end of IV; see I. Kajanto (1977: 421-428) and P. Gallivan (1992: 


51-79). The name Tatiane (cf. 53) is derived from a Phrygian word for 
mother, see ad 6. 
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Epigraphy 

The word Court is engraved twice by mistake. The stonemason seems 
to have been confused about the spelling of the word as well as the syn- 
tax. The first attempt (€ath), probably due to common pronunciation 
was corrected by the insertion of a vertical stroke to form an upsilon in 
ligature. The word was then repeated by use of the second person 
ceavri); cf. 7 and Waelkens, 148 no. 368. 


Communion paten or “wreath-loaf”? 

The large symbol in the right panel of Diogas' tombstone appears to 
be a developed, more stylized version of the decoration on the tomb- 
stones of Artemidoros (3) and Loukios (6). It differs from them in that 
its “wreath-shaped” symbol is much broader, is decorated with lines 
converging at points at the outer rim, giving the impression of ten- 
pointed star, and encircles a small circular (and convex?) object which is 
itself divided into quadrants by means of a cross. Each quadrant has a 
semicircular marking, giving the central object a three-dimensional look. 

The “wreath-shaped” object is portrayed resting on a two-legged ta- 
ble, or altar (contrast 3, 6 which have a three-legged table or altar). The 
whole symbol is almost identical with those carved on 7-8, presumably 
by the same mason(s). M. Waelkens (150) is convinced that all these 
items symbolize eucharistic “wreath loaves” (on which, see ad 3). E. 
Gibson (“Uşak,” 435) considers them to be carvings of a “communion 
paten in wreath.” Perhaps in this and 7-8 the “wreath” is in fact the 
communion paten and the central object (interpreted by Gibson as the 
paten) a panis quadratus (see ad 3) portrayed as being on the paten. 
Could it be that two similar, but not identical, symbols were used to illus- 
trate the Eucharist: the *wreath-loaf" (3, 6) and the communion paten 
containing the panis quadratus (5, 7-8)? 


Other symbols 

The left-hand “door” contains a number of decorations extremely 
common on Phrygian tombstones commissioned for women. Articles of 
toiletry were especially popular; e.g., combs (cf. 6-7, 23, 36, 39, 42, 47- 
48, 54, and, probably, 4); hand-mirrors (cf. 6-8, 36); alabastra (cf. 6-8). 
These symbols portrayed the beauty and elegance of the deceased. A 
knitting basket (cf. 29, 42) demonstrated the virtue of industriousness. 
See Gibson “Kog Collection” [1978b]: 3. 


= 
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Literacy? 

The stylized open book-scroll carved on the central pilaster (cf. 21), 
like wax tablets with stylus carved on other Phrygian tombstones (see ad 
38), may have symbolized literacy; see Gibson "Kog Collection," 3. The 
extent to which the people named on any particular tombstone were, in 
fact, literate is impossible to tell. Scrolls and wax tablets, as common 
symbols, may have been pre-carved on the stone prior to purchase or, 
even if these symbols were commissioned, they may merely have re- 
flected the way in which the dedicators wanted to portray the deceased 
(and themselves). 


Montanist 
For discussion of the Montanist identity of Diogas and Tatiane, see the 
commentaries on 3-4. 


6.  Markia's *cousin" 


Usak, in ruins of Antapli Medrese nr 
Now in Uşak Museum 


Ed. pr. — Gibson “Uşak” [1975b]: 434-435 no. 1 with trans. and photograph. 


White marble door stele: Type F Uşak 1 with two doors; see ad 3. 
Bottom left corner (including lower pilaster) broken away. Carving oth- 
erwise unaffected. Bottom right edge and corner slightly broken away. 
Tenon missing. Height: 1.28m. (right) - 1.30m. (left); width: 0.80m. 
(shaft), 1.02m. (top); thickness: left: 0.22m. (bottom), 0.41m. (top), 
right: 0.25m. (bottom), 0.42m. (top). The two doors are recessed. Each 
consists of a large panel with arched transom, Left panel decorated with 
large hand-mirror, flanked by comb (left), and jar with stopper or pourer 
(right); cf. 5, 7-8; transom has spindle and distaff. Base ledge connects 
visually with base of right door, the panel of which is divided from tran- 
som by horizontal border, Right transom contains double-leaf motif. 
Right door panel has large representation of wreath-shaped symbol, en- 
circling a cross of parallel lines, on top of three-legged table or altar; 
similar to 5, 7-8, and very similar to 3, Pilasters and surface above triple- 
banded arches of transoms are decorated with tendrils and leaves. In- 
scription on lower half of projecting top fascia was first copied (but not 
published) by P. Herrmann in 1961. Ligatures at //.1,2. Cursive epsilons 
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(apart from the ones which are carved in ligature) and sigma. Letter 
height: 0.018m.-0.025m. Figure 3. Plate 1. š 


Mopxia Aovkto àoeAo[o]éxvo kai Tatra th y[v-] 
2 VOLKL arto Wée Yapry, = 


Markia (prepared this tomb) for her cousin[?] Loukios and 
for Tatia, his wife, in memory. 
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Fig. 3: Tombstone of Loukios 
and Tatia 


Other ed.: *Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 149 no. 372 with photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: BE [1977]: 493; IPhrygChr [1978a]: p. 136 no. 3; 
Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 699-701 no. 51 with trans. and photograph. 


Variant readings: | 
1.2 Di ul Gibson “Usak"(/PhrygChr, Tabbernec). According to M. Waelkens the 
— 


nu is clearly visible. 
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Further references: APh 46 [1977]: 213; Tabbernee "Montanism," 494-495; D.M, 
Pippidi (1980: 180); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 103 with German trans.; W. 
Wischmeyer (1980b; 167); Waelkens, 145; R. Lane Fox (1987: 406-407); New Docs 4 
[1987]: 238; BE [1989]: 688; TIB 7 [1990]: 406; R.S. Kraemer (1992: 167); MAMA 10 
[1993]: pp. xxxvii, 62; S. Mitchell (1993: 39 and n.230, 104 and n.428); Tabbernee 
"Regional Bishops" [1993]: 251; C. Trevett (1996: 206, 210 and n.27). 


Photographs: ed. pr., plate 3 (Tabbernee, plate 22); Waelkens, plate 56 no. 372. 


Cousin or nephew? ; 
'ASehgörekvov here may mean "cousin," as it does in Hipp. Th., fr. 


2,6 (see LPLG, s.v. dögAğörexvov; Gibson “Uşak,” 435), although the 
literal sense of "brother's-child" (i.e., nephew) is also likely. For the use 
of avewidc to designate cousin on Phrygian tombstones, cf. 51, 60. In 
Phrygia, as in many ancient cultures, however, the distinction between 
"first cousin" and other cousins or nephews/nieces was not very clear. 
For the view that Loukios was, in fact, Markia's brother and that the term 
döekdöreKvov is used here in the sense of "he who loves his sibling," see 
Kraemer, 167. In any case it is Markia, Loukios' relative, who erected the 
gravestone for Loukios and his wife Tatia. 


Tatia 

Tatia is derived from an apocopated form of a Phrygian word for 
“mother”; see L. Robert (1963: 348); L. Zgusta (1964: §1517-10 and 
p. 502); and /PhrygChr, p. 145. 


Spindle and distaff 

Whereas 5 contains a knitting basket, alongside illustrations of similar 
objects popular for women, this tombstone features a spindle and distaff; 
Cf. 4, 23, 36, 38-39, 42, 44, 47-49, 51, 53-54. 


Authorized to celebrate the Eucharist? 

An important feature of this tombstone is the “wreath-loaf” above a 
mensa tripes symbol (cf. 3 and similar, but not identical, symbols on 5, 
7-8), E. Gibson (“Uşak,” 437) interprets this symbol to indicate that the 
deceased was a member of the clergy authorized to celebrate the Eucha- 
rist (see also ad 3). This is a plausible interpretation. Two of the five 
gravestones from Uşak on which this, or the similar, motif appears give 
the title EMOKOMOG to the deceased (3,5). The name and any other rele- 
vant details are missing on 8. The inscriptions on the remaining two 
stones, however, provide the names of the deceased, without ecclesiastical 
titles, Does this mean that they, too, were “clergy authorized to celebrate 


— —— — - 
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the Eucharist”? Gibson ("Usak," 434), apparently, believes that they 
were. 

Waelkens (149) thinks that in the case of Loukios and, presumably 
also in the case of the others where the motif appears without evidence of 
the deceased being clergy, the “wreath-loaf” had probably become a 
sign of Montanist faith rather than an indication of ability to celebrate 
the Eucharist. If so, this would enable us to identify as Montanist other 
inscriptions with the motif. But does this apply only to the "wreath-loaf" 
(e.g., 61) or to inscriptions with other representations of eucharistic bread 
(e.g, the panis quadratus)? The relatively frequent occurrence of 
eucharistic symbols on pre-Constantinian tombstones makes this most 
unlikely. On most of these tombstones they are probably no more than 
indicators of Christianity and suggest neither Montanism specifically nor 
the authority to celebrate the Eucharist; see also New Docs 4, 238. 


Montanist 

The Montanist nature of the Uşak stones (including the one under dis- 
cussion here) seems assured by the fact that they belong to a group, 
which, on the basis of 4, can be identified, independently of the wreath- 
loaf motif, as Montanist. However, the possibility that Loukios was also 
able to celebrate the Eucharist must not be dismissed too quickly on the 
basis of the views expressed in the previous paragraph regarding the 
more general meaning of eucharistic symbols on other tombstones. The 
Uşak stones differ from those tombstones in that the ones from Uşak 
portray eucharistic bread and/or a communion paten on top of a com- 
munion table or altar. It is this additional feature which suggests that, 
even if eucharistic symbols on other tombstones are merely indicators of 
Christianity (official or otherwise), here they probably indicate some 
eucharistic function on the part of the deceased. This function, presuma- 
bly, is presiding over the Eucharist, as would be the case with bishops 
such as Artemidoros (3) and Diogas (5-6). This is also likely if the de- 
ceased were presbyters. A less likely (but possible) further use of the 
symbol would be for it to have been employed on the tombstones of 
deacons, as deacons assisted at the Eucharist and distributed the 
eucharistic elements to those present and, afterwards, to any absentees; 
see, for example, Just., Z apol. 65. It is at least conceivable, therefore, that 
Loukios was a Montanist presbyter or (perhaps) deacon. 
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7. |. and for himself” 


Usak, in ruins of Antapli Medrese m 
Now in Uşak Museum 


Ed. pr. — ILydiaKP 2 (1911): 261 with line drawing/facsimile of majuscule text. 


White marble door stele: Type G Uşak 1 with two doors; see ad 3. 
Most of top fascia and left comer now broken away, but extant. when in- 
scription was first copied, Bottom left corner partly broken; right edge 
damaged slightly. Carving unaffected, Height: 1.09m.; width: 1.28m.; 
thickness: 0.39m. (bottom), 0.49m. (top). The two doors are recessed, 
each with an arched transom. Above each transom: arch of double 
rounded bands, Left transom contains carving of comb and small jar. 
Right transom empty. Panels of doors separated visually from transoms 
by double horizontal lines, repeated at base. Left panel has illustration of 
large hand-mirror, Right panel contains large wreath-shaped symbol, en- 
circling a cross of double parallel lines on top of two-legged table or al- 
tar, almost identical with 5, 8 and similar to 3, 6. Pilasters and surface of 
stone above arches are decorated with tendrils and leaves. Inscription on 
top fascia, first copied by J. Keil and A. von Premerstein in 1908 while 
stone was in situ in wall of library of the Antapli Medrese. One ligature. 
Cursive sigmas and omega, Letter height: 0.026m. Figure 4. Plate 2. 


AoxAnrıdönç Mé) nç Kal oeavtó wns xápi. 
NI 


Asklepiades (prepared this tomb) for Mel(e)te and for himself, 
in memory. 


Other ed.: *Waelkens Türsteine (1986): 149-150 no. 373 with photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Gibson “Uşak” [1975b]: 433 and n.4 with photo- 


graph; JPhrygChr [19782]: p. 136 no. 4; Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 701 no. 52 
with photograph. 


Further references: Gibson "Upper Tembris Valley" [1975a]: 154 n.3; id., "Ugak," 
438-439; BE (1977): 493; Tabbernee “Montanism,” 494-495; D.M. Pippidi (1980: 
180); W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 167); Waelkens, 145; R. Lane Fox (1987: 406-407); W. 
Tabbernee (1989: 200); TIB 7 (1990): 406; R.S. Kraemer (1992: 167); MAMA 10 
he p. xxxvii; S. Mitchell (1993: 39 and n.230, 104 and n.428); C. Trevett (1996: 
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Photographs: Gibson “Uşak,” plate 6 (Tabbernee “Montanism,” plate 23); Waelkens 
plate 56 no. 373. | | 


Line drawing/facsimile: ed. pr., p. 139 fig, 84, 
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Fig. 4: Tombstone of Melete 
(and Asklepiades) 


Asklepiades and Melete 

The “communion paten/eucharistic bread” symbol (cf. 3, 5-6, 8) in- 
dicates that Asklepiades and Melete were Christians who, presumably, 
were part of the Montanist community to which Ammion (4) belonged; 
see /PhrygChr, p. 136; cf. Gibson "Ugak," 433-435. But were they 
clergy "authorized to celebrate the Eucharist" as also claimed by E. 
Gibson (“Uşak,” 433-435)—or, at least, able to assist at the Eucharist 
(cf. 6)? Unless the "communion paten/eucharistic bread" symbol here is 
merely a sign of Montanism (as suggested by M. Waelkens, 149), which 
is unlikely because of the representation of an altar or communion table 
as an integral part of the symbol (see ad 6), Gibson may well be correct. 

Gibson argues that the symbol signifies that "the deceased was a 
member of the clergy authorized to celebrate the Eucharist" ("Ugak," 
437; cf. 434 [my italics]). She does not, however, comment on the fact 
that in this particular inscription the deceased is a woman! Does this im- 
ply that Melete was a Montanist rpeoButépa? If not, could she have been 
a (female-) deacon involved in assisting at the Eucharist (see ad 6)? Per- 
haps, as Asklepiades commissioned the tomb also for himself, the symbol 
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was intended to apply only to Asklepiades—distinguishing the eucharis- 
tic symbol in the right-hand door from the objects relating to women (on 
which, see ad 5) in the left-hand door. In which case he may have been a 
Montanist presbyter or deacon, unless he was the bishop who succeeded 
Diogas (5)—but this is unlikely, as episcopal status would probably have 
been inscribed (cf. 3, 5). 


Epigraphy, orthography, and onomastics 

Asklepiades (cf. 39) is formed from Asklepios (cf. 10). Asklepiades' 
wife's name was Melete, not Meletes (Gibson “Uşak,” 438]). The use of 
the genitive instead of the dative is common in Phrygian epigraphy; see 
Gibson "Upper Tembris Valley," 154 n.3 and id., "Kütahya Museum" 
[1980]; 59 n.3. The contracted form, Melte, given on the tombstone, is 
an hypocoristic. As in 5, the engraver (or the person who composed the 
epitaph) appears to have had difficulty with the expression "for him- 
self”: ceavrö should have read gavrö. 


8. Unknown Christians 


Usak, in ruins of Antapli Medrese nr 
Now in Uşak Museum 


Ed. pr. —ILydiaKP 2 (1911): 263 with line drawing/facsimile. 


White marble door stele: Type G Uşak 1 with two doors; see ad 3. Top 
fascia and bottom of pilasters already broken away in 1908. Only frag- 
ments of stone remain. Height: 1.15m.; width: 1.23m.; thickness: 0.27m. 
The two doors were recessed, each with a transom and an arch of double 
rounded bands above transom. Left transom contained illustration of 
comb. Panel of left door was separated visually from transom by means 
of double horizontal lines which may have been repeated at base (cf. 7). 
Left panel contained decorations of small hand-mirror, small jar, a 
pruning-hook, and a hatchet. In the right panel, not separated visually 
from transom, was a large wreath-shaped symbol, encircling a cross of 
double parallel lines, on top of a two-legged table; almost identical with 
5,7 and similar to 3, 6. Underneath this symbol was a wool-bow. Pilasters 
and surface of stone above arches decorated with tendrils and leaves. In- 
scription presumably commenced on fascia, first copied by J. Keil and A. 
von Premerstein in 1908 while stone was in situ in wall of library of the 
Antaplı Medrese, Partial inscription is extant on fragments of capitals of 
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left and middle pilasters. Ligatures at 11.2, 


3: Cinive aca 
sigmas. Figure 5. Plate 3. Cursive epsilons. Quadratic 
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Fig. 5: Tombstone of unknown Christians 


Other ed.: *Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 150 no. 374 with line drawing/facsimile and 
photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Gibson “Uşak” [1975b]: 433 and n.4, 438 with line 
drawing/facsimile and photograph; /PhrygChr [1978a]: p. 136 no. 5; Tabbernee "Mon- 
tanism” [1978]: 701-702 no. 53 with line drawing/facsimile and photograph. 


Further references: Gibson "Ugak," 438; BE 1977: 493; M. Waelkens (1977: 280, 
297-298 n.47, 287 n.155, 313); Tabbernee, 494-495; D.M. Pippidi (1980: 180); W. 
Wischmeyer (1980b: 167); Waelkens Türsteine, 145; R. Lane Fox (1987; 406-407); BE 
[1989]: 688; TIB 7 [1990]: 406; MAMA 10 [1993]: p. xxxvii; S. Mitchell (1993: 39 and 
n.230, 104 and n.428); C. Trevett (1996; 206). 
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Photographs: Gibson “Uşak,” plate 7 fig. 1 (Tabbernee, plate 24 fig. 1); Waelkens 
Türsteine, plate 56 no, 374. 


Line drawings/facsimiles: ed. pr., p. 139 fig. 86 (Waelkens Tiirsteine, 150 fig. 
46); Gibson “Uşak,” plate 7 fig. 2 (Tabbernee, plate 24 fig. 2). 


Montanist clergy? , 

Because of the presence of the symbol in the right door (probably) 
representing a communion paten containing the panis quadratus, on an 
altar or table (cf. 5, 7), this inscription is likely to be that of Montanist 
(see ad 4) clergy able to celebrate, or assist at, the Eucharist (cf. 3-7). 
The extant fragments, however, do not enable us to know anything else 
about the deceased other than what may be conveyed via the other sym- 
bols. 


Agricultural motifs 

The left “door” contains a carving of a special hook for pruning 
vines known as the falx vinitoria; see Waelkens (1977: 279) and a hatchet 
known as the dolabra; see ibid. The falx vinitoria is extremely common 
on Phrygian tombstones (cf. 23, 38, 41, 43, 48-49, 53, 59) with the do- 
labra only slightly less so; cf. Drew-Bear/Naour “Divinités” [1990]: 
2011. More infrequent, however, is the appearance of the “wool-bow,” 
an implement used to separate shorn wool; see Waelkens (1977: 287) and 
cf. id., Türsteine, 116-117 no. 276 (pl. 42). In the doorstone under dis- 
cussion here, a small part of the bow, normally attached to the top, is 
carved within the bow; see ibid., 150. 

According to Waelkens (1977: 280, 284), agricultural symbols indi- 
cale that the deceased had used the implements portrayed as tools of 
trade, Although it is, of course, possible that in particular instances, agri- 
cultural motifs, perhaps carved on the stone before the purchaser com- 
missioned the text, simply reflected the general agricultural environment 
in which the deceased had lived, it appears that in most cases the por- 
trayal of specific tools is a reliable indicator of the deceased's occupa- 
tion, It is likely, therefore, that the deceased husband of this epitaph was 
involved in viticulture and the wool industry as well as having ecclesiasti- 
cal responsibilities, Presumably even Montanist clergy had to supplement 
their stipends. 

As the left panel also contains objects related to women—mirror, 
comb, alabastron—the tomb must have been prepared for the wife, as 
well as the husband. E. Gibson's suggestion that the multiplicity of sym- 
bols indicates that there were three deceased persons (“Uşak,” 438) is 
not convincing. On the significance of the depiction of objects related to 
the daily life of the deceased on Phrygian sepulchral monuments, see 
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Waelkens (1977: 277-315). For the common omission of -o- before -«- 
(as in àvé«o»tnoev here (//.2-3)) on Phrygian tombstones, cf. 40 and 61. 


A Montanist workshop? 

Given the similarity in style of 3-8 to slightly earlier doorstones from 
neighboring Trajanopolis, Waelkens (Türsteine, 145) suggests that either 
a large workshop with traveling stonemasons served both cities or that the 
workshop moved from Trajanopolis to Temenothyrai very early in III. 
The latter seems to Waelkens to be the more likely of the two. The reason 
for such a move, according to Waelkens, may merely have been eco- 
nomic in that Temenothyrai was a larger city and closer to marble quar- 
ries. He, however, also believes that religious factors may have been 
involved. He considers it thoroughly conceivable that the artisans of the 
workshop had converted to Montanism and that they, because of relig- 
ious difficulties in Trajanopolis, resettled themselves in Temenothyrai, 
working for a local, presumably Montanist, community. The editors of 
MAMA 10 (p. xxxvii) adopt Waelkens' hypothesis and assume that the 
relocated workshop catered exclusively to the Montanist community, 
which they believe had existed in the Lydo-Phrygian borderland since 
before the end of II. 

That the workshop moved from Trajanopolis to Temenothyrai is 
highly probable. Not only do very similar stones, from approximately 
the same period, come from both cities, but there is also evidence for the 
existence of another workshop in Trajanopolis, producing a different 
type of doorstone, during III’; see ad 9 and Waelkens Türsteine, 145. 
This second workshop appears to have had mainstream Christians among 
its clientele. However, it is unlikely that either workshop catered exclu- 
sively for any one group of customers. Even the (later) workshops of the 
Upper Tembris Valley, which numbered many Christians among their 
customers, continued to serve (an even greater number of?) non- 
Christians; see ad 37 and cf. 53. 

The other extant doorstones from Temenothyrai or Trajanopolis of 
this period do not give any indication that the people mentioned on them 
were Christians. Waelkens, for example, although indicating that Gibson 
“Uşak,” 439-442 no. 4 (pl. 8) [= Waelkens Türsteine, 148-149 no. 371 
(pl. 56)] was carved by the same stonemason(s) as those who produced 
our 5-8, does not classify this inscription as Christian; cf. ibid., 145 with 
321. Similarly, Waelkens (ibid.) does not classify /LydiaKP 2.262 (fig. 
85) [= Waelkens Türsteine, 148 no. 369 (pl. 56)) as Christian even 
though it was also produced by the same workshop. These two inscrip- 
tions commemorate different members of an influential family at Te- 
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menothyrai (see also Drew-Bear “Temenouthyrai,” 298-301) almost 
certainly not Christian. Not one of the extant inscriptions from the time 
of the workshop’s (likely) earlier existence in Trajanopolis is classified as 
Christian by Waelkens (Türsteine, 321). 

None of the stones from Temenothyrai which can be dated to the time 
of the episcopates of Artemidores, Diogas, or Diogas' (unknown) succes- 
sor, other than 3, 5-8, has the "communion paten/eucharistic bread" 
symbol. If, as argued above, this symbol was used for clergy able to cele- 
brate (or assist in the celebration of) the eucharist rather than as a more 
general symbol for Christian allegiance, the absence of this symbol does 
not automatically rule out the theoretical possibility that some of these 
doorstones were commissioned in memory of Christian (or even Mon- 
tanist) lay people. However, in light of the highly speculative nature of 
the view that the workshop which produced 3-8 catered exclusively to the 
Montanist community at Temenothyrai, the other extant definitely early- 
III doorstones from that workshop (Waelkens Türsteine, 148-154 nos. 
368, 370, 376, 391 (pl. 54-55]) have been treated here as non-Montanist 
inscriptions and, hence, have not been included in this corpus; see Ap- 
pendix 4. 


Trajanopolis 


Map 12:B5 (Central Phrygia). Refounded in honor of 
Trajan (c.98-117) at a strategic location on the main 
road from Smyrna (modern Izmir; 6:C2) to Dorylaeion 
(Şarhüyük; 7:B7) between Temenothyrai (12:B3) and 
Akmonia (12:B6). Trajanopolis has long been identified 
with ancient ruins near the modern villages of Garikkóy 
(12:B5) and Ortaköy (12:45); see M. Waelkens (1977: 
297 n47). According to Waelkens (Türsteine [1986]: 
145-146, the provenance of 9 is decisive for identifying 
Carıkköy, approx. 12km. E. of Uşak, as the site of Tra- 
janopolis. Another group of ruins near Gâvurören 
(12:44), which is approx. Atom. NW. of Carikkóy and 
10km. N.E, of Uşak, has also been suggested as the site 
of Trajanopolis, but these ruins are of Grimenothyrai; see 
ibid., 143-144; H. von Aulock (1987; 21-24, 43); and 
TIB 7 [1990]: 407. For earlier discussions, see CB 2 
[1897]: pp. 595-597; F. Imhoof-Blumer (1898; 204- 
207); Hellenica 71-12 [1960]: 279-283; D. Magie 
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(1950: vol. 1, 595; vol. 2, 1452 n.8): 
(1971a: 71). ); and A.H.M. Jones 

9. Theodoros’ tomb 

Çarıkköy, in fountain nr 


Ed. pr. — Kórte Inscriptiones [1902]: 34 no. 61. 


White marble doorstele: Type F (or J?) Usak 2; see ad 3. Top wom, 
especially at left. Top left corner broken. Left side slightly damaged. 
Top right corner and parts of right side slightly broken. Back cemented 
into wall. Bottom set in concrete in fountain. Waterpipe protrudes cen- 
trally through "door," at lower end. (Visible) height: 0.97m.; width 
0.80m.; thickness unobtainable. "Door" (four panels with central post 
and “V” shaped capital) is recessed. Panels corniced but otherwise un- 
decorated. Surrounding frame decorated with tendrils and leaves. Door 
divided from top fascia (decorated with palm leaves) by narrow cyma 
moulding containing seven stylized beads separated by vertical ridges. 
Inscription in tabula ansata carved centrally in frame above door below 
moulding. Quadratic epsilon and sigma; upsilon with horizontal bar in 
tail (cf. 3). Letter height: 0.028m. Figure 6. Plate 3. 


Geo80po7 (leaf) 
2 XPELOTLAVOD 


HVÝUNG YAPIN. 
(The tomb) of Theodoros, a Christian, in memory. 


Other edd.: */PhrygChr [1978a]: 35 with trans. and photograph; Waelkens Türsteine 
[1986]: 154 no. 392 with photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Calder "Notebook" [1929]: 267; Tabbernee "Mon- 
tanism" [1978]: 642-643 no. 8. 


Further references: /PhrygChr, pp. 98, 103, 139; BE [1979]: 534; P. Nautin (1979: 
579); A. Ferrua (1980: 177; H.W. Pleket (1980: 198); A.R.R. Sheppard (1980: 315); 
Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 113 no. 6 with German trans; W. Wischmeyer (1980: 
169); Blanchetiere Christianisme asiate [1981]: 501 no. 94e; D. Feissel (1981: 371); 
K.J. Rigsby (1981: 92); SEG 28 [1982]: 1078 (ad no. 35); Tabbernee ‘Christian Inscrip- 
tions” [1983]: 128, 129, 135; A. Davids (1984: 228-229); Waelkens, 145-146, 197- 
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36 [1989]: 1191; TIB 7 [1990]: 407; MAMA 10 [1993]: p. xl nn.10-11; s. 
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Fig. 6: Theodoros’ tombstone 


Photograph: /PhrygChr, plate 30 (Waelkens, plate 57 no. 392). 


(The tomb of) Theodoros 

Phrygian funerary inscriptions often use the genitive to indicate that 
the stone marks the grave or tomb of the person(s) mentioned; cf. 1, and 
perhaps 19 (where the genitive may have served as a dative). In this in- 
stance, however, there is little doubt that the genitive carries the sense of 
"(the tomb) of Theodoros,” E. Gibson (/PhrygChr, pp. 98, 107) dated 
Theodoros' epitaph to IV; but M. Waelkens (154), because of the par- 
ticular palm leaf decorations (popular c.II*/IIT), has been able to date it 
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more convincingly to III'. Palm leaf decorations (cf. 57, 61, 88) on 


Christian tombstones symbolized "victory over death"; see Snyder Ante 
Pacem [1985]: 21. 


Workshop 

Although this doorstone was assigned to Akmonia by Elsa Gibson 
üPhrygChr, p. 103; followed by Mitchell, 39 and n.232), Çarrıkköy is 
situated within what was once the territory of Trajanopolis, not Akmonia 
(see Sheppard, 315), and is almost certainly (close to) the site of Trajan- 
opolis itself; see p. 86 above. MAMA 10 (p. xl n.10) mistakenly records 
this inscription as having been copied at Ugak and assumes it to have 
been produced in a workshop in Temenothyrai. Waelkens (145-146), 
however, claims that the workshop which produced this tombstone was 
located in Trajanopolis and that, because the style of this doorstone dif- 
fers greatly from other doorstones found in both Trajanopolis and Te- 
menothyrai, this workshop was independent of (or established subsequent 
to) one which appears to have moved from Trajanopolis to Temen- 
othyrai; see ad 8. 


Tabula ansata 

Phrygian artisans were fond of decorating their inscriptions by en- 
graving them within a clearly delineated rectangular panel, normally 
sunken, surrounded by a border to which ornately carved "handles" 
(ansae) were attached at left and right; cf. 20, 36, 45, 56, 69-70. For an 
example from Galatia, see 87. 


The spelling of the word “Christian” 

The common substitution of et. for -1- affected the spelling of the 
word Christian as it affected the spelling of other words, both in Phrygia 
(e.g., 17, 23) and Lydia (e.g., 13), as well as elsewhere; cf. the curious 
variant Xpiotieravoc (94) from Rome, The feminine form Xpetcteiavi] 
appears in 22. Xpeiociavij is attested in 63 and may be restored in 13. 
The use of -e1- instead of -1- occurs even more frequently in the spelling 
of the plural forms of the word Christian in the inscriptions under discus- 
sion here; e.g., 10, 19, 21, 24-27, 33(?), 36, 58, 69. 

One particularly interesting example is 26 which uses -n- and -et- in 
the same word: X(x)pnotetavofic] (/.6). The variation of spelling is due, 
in part, to the overlapping of sounds represented by -t-, -€t-, and -n- in 
koiné, especially in provinces such as Phrygia which were not originally 
Greek-speaking. Pronunciation affected spelling, as did the literacy of 
the engraver, In part, the similarity of Xpiovóc/ypnotóc (cf. Suet., Claud. 
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25.4) also led to the confusion of spelling the word Xpiotiavóc, as there 
was a widespread assumption, sometimes utilized by Christians themselves 
(ep. Just. 7 apol. 4.1; Lact., inst. 4.7.5) that xpn-/xpet-/xptottavóc de- 
rived from the Greek word for “good”; see F. Blass (1895: 468-470); 
Calder "Philadelphia" [1922/3]: 350-353; Ferrua (1933: 13-26); H. 
Fuchs (1950: 69-74); O. Montevecchi (1979: 485-500); Tabbernee 
"Christian Inscriptions," 129; and M.J. Edwards (1991: 232-233 and 
nn.5, 6). See the following for epigraphic examples of the use of eta in 
the spelling of Christian(s): 37(?), 38, 42-43, 52, 95 (singular); 31, 38-40, 
42-44, 46(?), 48-49, 50-52, 60-62 (plural). Cf. the papyrological exam- 
ples in E.A. Judge and S. Pickering (1977: 65-69) and in Edwards, 232- 
235. 

The word Christian(s) is spelled with an iota in the first syllable in 20, 
28-29, 45, 48, 73, 93-94, No conclusions should be drawn from the vari- 
ant spellings of the word in respect of Montanism. There was no pecu- 
liarly Montanist orthography, and the different types of spelling 
Christian(s) coincide in date and even within particular inscriptions (e.g., 
48). 


Montanist? 

Calder, on the basis of provenance, date, and "open profession of 
Christianity," designated this epitaph as "probably Montanist" (267). 
Similarly, Gibson originally concluded ("Montanism" [1974]: 25) that, 
in Phrygia, people who confessed themselves Christians on their tomb- 
stones, could only have been Montanists. There is, however, no convinc- 
ing evidence that early open profession of Christianity in Phrygia was 
restricted to Montanism, Third-century Phrygian Christians, as a whole, 
do not appear to have been concemed about declaring their identity and 
did so in a variety of ways. Open profession of Christianity, by itself, is 
an insufficiently strong indicator of Montanism. Additional data are re- 
quired to classify this, or any other, epitaph as Montanist. 

Mitchell (39 and n.232) provides theoretical support for a Montanist 
classification of this epitaph by postulating the existence of a Montanist 
workshop in Akmonia (see ad 22), but, even if there was such a work- 
shop in Akmonia, this particular doorstone was not crafted there. Ac- 
cording to Waelkens (145-146, 154), the workshop at Trajanopolis which 
did produce Theodoros’ tombstone catered, among others, to “orthodox 
Christians,” and he assumes, most probably accurately, that they, rather 


than Montanists, commissioned Theodoros’ epitaph; cf. Tabbernee 
“Montanism,” 643, 
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Hierapolis 


Map 8:H1 (S.W. Phrygia). Not to be confused with the 
smaller city of Hieropolis (modern K oghisar) in the Phry- 
gian Pentapolis (8:D7), Hierapolis was situated in the 
Lykos Valley, approx. 11km. N. of Laodikeia ad Lycum 
(Eskihisar; 8:H1), near the foot of the mountain range 
separating the N.E. Lykos Valley from Central Phrygia. 
Hierapolis, however, unlike Laodikeia, was part of Phry- 
gia, not Lydia. The ancient "holy city," clearly visible 
from surrounding settlements including Laodikeia, was 
built on a plateau rising approx. 100m. above the plain. 
This plateau consists of white material deposited, over 
centuries, by the hot springs for which Hierapolis was fa- 
mous. The name of the modern village near the ancient 
site is Pamukkale ("cotton castle” ). On Hierapolis, its ter- 
ritory and its inscriptions, see CB 1 [1895]: pp. 84-114; 
V. Schultze (1922: 411-435); S.E. Johnson (1950: 12- 
16); D. Magie (1950: vol. 1, 127-128; vol. 2, 987-988 
n.24); P. Verzone (1959: 20-22; cf. 1967: cols. 1203- 
1223); G.E. Bean (1971: 232-246); F. Kolb (1974: 
255-270); BE [1976]: 668; IHierap [1985]: pp. 47-54); 
and TIB 7 [1990]: 268-272. 


10. Ammia and Asklepios 


Arm 
Pamukkale UI 
Ed. pr. — IHierapJ [1898]: 319 with facsimile of majuscule copy by F. Winter. 


Reused sarcophagus lid. Inscription, on short side of lid, copied by F. 
Winter in 1896. Neither dimensions nor e of S if any, La 
Quadratic epsilon. Sigmas carved as E. "Bull s horn omega in t.4. 
“Horseshoe” omega in 1.3. Omega in 1.2 carved before the iota. Letter 


height not provided. Figure 7. 
Appi 


Pe eol Ao[x]Aainto. 
H Xpioteta vov. 
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For Ammia and Asklepios. 
The (coffin is that) of Christians. 


AMMIA 
KAIAS///AHTTQI 
HXPIZETEIANON 


Fig. 7: Facsimile of sarcophagus inscription 
honoring Ammia and Asklepios, 
as published in 1898 


Text reprinted and discussed: V. Schultze (1922: 428 and n.2). 


Variant readings; 
L3. Xprotiavidv; earlier edd, do not show partially illegible omega. 


Further reference: R.M. Grant (1988: 88). 


Facsimile: ed. pr., p. 166. 


Orthography and date 

This inscription belongs to the period before c.212 when the 
praenomen Avp. was granted (see ad 5). The ungrammatical T] Xpto- 
tetavöv in /.3 suggests that the phrase designating this a coffin contain- 
ing the remains of Christians had already become stereotyped by the 
time this sarcophagus was inscribed; cf. 9. Grant (88), who cites the in- 
scription in translation only, assumes that there was sufficient space be- 
tween the ņ and the X in 13 to insert a word such as éxKAnoia Or 
ovvayayn; cf. Schultze (428) who suggests d8eyéótno or Epyacia. The 
facsimile of the majuscule text, however, does not allow such restoration. 


There is room for only one or, at most, two additional letters. For the 
substitution of e. for -t- in Xptote1avóv, cf. 26, 94. 


Montanist? 


While Schultze (478) had a few doubts whether another inscription 
found at Hierapolis, containing the name Prophetilla (11), should be 
classified as Montanist, he had almost no doubt that Ammia and Askle- 
pios were Montanists. He argued that they were buried by the Montanist 
community in Hierapolis (428), but his argument was based on the as- 
sumption that an additional word such as “Brotherhood” or “Guild” 
should be presumed in /.3. Schultze assumed that the inscription should 
be dated approximately to the time of Apollinarius, the Hierapolitan 
bishop who, in c,170-180, combated the New Prophecy in his district 
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(see pp. 19-20 above). Similarly, Grant, who is obvi intri 

the inscription, takes as secure a second-century date perite i 
we may have here an inscription honoring the prophetess Ammia, via 
whom Montanists traced their prophetic succession, and to Ascle ius 
“the healer” (88). But, as Grant himself points out, Ammia, the go h- 
etess, is linked with Philadelphia, not with Hierapolis, and Asclepius a 
not popular in Christian circles (ibid.) As Ammia and Asklepios were 
common Phrygian names, it is best to assume that we have here the sar- 
cophagus inscription of an otherwise unknown Christian couple buried 
at Hierapolis. Because Hierapolis appears to have retained, at least. an 
ambivalent attitude toward Montanism after the time of Apollinarius be- 
fore apparently becoming a rallying place for Montanists in IV and V 
(see ad 82), Ammia and Asklepios may have been Montanists, but, if so 
there is no indication of this on their tombstone. By itself, open profes- 


y. Christianity, even as early as this, does not indicate Montanism 
cf. 9). 


11. Prophetilla 


Pamukkale, near exit of cemetery road c.200 
N.W. of old city 


Ed. pr. — Hogarth “Hierapolis” [1891]: 97 no. 25 with facsimile of majuscule text. 


Sarcophagus, broken on right. Dimensions not provided. No details of 
any artwork given. Inscription first copied in May 1887 by party con- 
sisting of W.M. Ramsay, H.A. Brown and D.G. Hogarth. Quadratic epsi- 
lons. Sigmas as X. "Horseshoe" omegas. Ligature at /.4. First nu in /.5 
carved within omikron. Letter height: 0.06m. Figure 8. 


'H copóc kat ó tóroç kað’ Ov keitat Kal Ó TEP AVTHV 
xónoc, KAAS ó TNXLOLÒG Sia Tiç KLOŞ SnAo[v]- 
tat, 'Auptavoo AroKréovg toO Mevavdpov poporo- 
Lov év  KNSEvOjoetat GÜTÖÇ kat T| yovi axo Ipo- 

5 dua Zaoipov. Tis énvypagris TAVTNS AVTLYPA- 
ov ÜNÖKELTOL EV toic APXELOLC. 


The coffin and burial-place on which it rests, and the sur- 


rounding plot according to the dimensions indicated by the 


d 
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purchase deed, of Ammianos Diokles, the son of Menandros, 
ointment merchant, in which he shall be buried and his wife 

5 | Prophetilla, daughter of Zosimos. A copy of this inscription is 
preserved in the public archives. 


HSOPOZKAIOTONOZKACONKEIT AIKAIOTIEPIA Y THN 
TONOZKACNEONHXIZMOZAIATHEKTHZENZAHAO 
TAIAMMIANOYAIOKAEOYZTOYMENANAPOYMYPONN 
AOYENHKHAEYGHZETAIAYTOZKAIHF YNHA Y TO Y TP £1 
bHTIAAAZNEZIMOYTHSENIFPAPHETAYTHZANTIT PA 
@ANOKEITAIENTOIZAPXEIOIN2 


Fig. 8: Text of sarcophagus of Ammianos Diokles 
and Prophetilla, as copied in 1887 


Other edd.: CB 1 [1895]: 27; JHierapJ [1898]: 262 with partial majuscule copy by C, 
Cichorius. 


Text reprinted and discussed: V. Schultze (1922: 427-428 and 428 n.1 [part of iJ. 
4-5 only]). 


Variant readings: 

LI h: CB, IHierapJ; 6 ganz, xa od gie, IHierapJ. 
LA aùtóç te xai: [HierapJ (Schultze). 

14-5  TIpolértuXa: CB. 


Further references: CB 2 [1897]: p. 550 ad no. 414 [= CB 1.27]) Jalabert and 


Mouterde “Inscriptions” (1926): col. 661; Blanchetiere Christianisme asiate [1981]: 491 
no. 1. 


Facsimile: ed. pr., 97; IHierapJ, p. 151 (part of Cichorius' majuscule copy only). 


Àn empty sarcophagus 

W. Judeich (IHierapJ, p. 151), on the basis of the majuscule copy by 
Cichorius reading KA.OYKEITAI and the majuscule copy by Hogarth/ 
Ramsay reading KAOONKEITAI, restored xa0' ob keim in /.1, pre- 
sumably taking this phrase to indicate that Ammianos Diokles, the owner 
of the sarcophagus and the one who commissioned the inscription, 
wanted to stress that he did not yet lie buried in the coffin. In the light of 
the later statement that Ammianos and his wife Prophetilla are yet to be 
buried in the copóc, it seems best to concur with the Hogarth/Ramsay 
reading of xa0' öv Keita, taking «eiat to refer to the fact that the sar- 
cophagus rested on a particular plot of land, which as the next phrase 
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shows, was delineated by the deed of purchase. That copies of inscrip- 
tions such as this were, indeed, kept by the public record office is appar- 
ent from the numerous inscriptions noting this fact; cf. Hogarth, 77 no 
1; 84-86 nos. 5-7; 88-90 nos. 9-11. | 

Ammianos' father's name, Menandros, is attested quite frequently in 
Phrygia (see Appendix 5). The name Ammianos is connected with the 
Phrygian name Ammia (cf. 34); see L. Zgusta (1964: 66). For the name 
Zosimos, cf. 59 and see New Docs 5 (1989]: 113. That name should 
probably not be described as based on a sobriquet; see A. Ferrua (1980; 
177) contra IPhrygChr [19782]: p. 145. | 


Montanist? 


The unusual Greek name Prophetilla is formed after the pattern of 
Latin names such as Falconilla and Septimilla; see CB 1, p. 118. At first, 
Ramsay assumed the name to be Christian, bestowed when prophetesses 
were prominent in Anatolian Christianity—either “orthodox” prophet- 
esses before the end of II or Montanist even after that time (see ibid.). He 
dated the inscription c.200, thus allowing the possibility of Montanist 
influence. In CB 2, p. 550, however, Ramsay declared the religion of the 
deceased to be uncertain. Judeich (/HierapJ, p. 155) saw no grounds for 
even considering the name Christian. Despite acknowledging the neces- 
sary speculation involved, Schultze (428) argued for a possible connec- 
tion between the name Prophetilla and the Montanist New Prophecy. This 
alleged connection, while not impossible in that Prophetilla may have 
been named by parents who belonged to “the New Prophecy” and later 
married into another Montanist family, is unable to be substantiated and 
is, in fact, most unlikely; see also Jalabert and Mouterde, col. 661. 


Orkistos 


Map 9:D5 (East Central Phrygia). Identified epigraphi- 
cally with ruins near a tributary of the Sakarya (ancient 
Sangarios), immediately S.E. of Doganay (formerly 
Alikán, Alikel Yayla, Ortaköy), approx. 30km. S.W. of 
Sivrihisar (9:C6; ancient Spaleia?) and 26km. N. of His- 
arküy (Amorion; 9:E5); see Hamilton Researches / 
[1842]: 446-447; TIB 4 [1984]: 211 and Waelkens Tür- 
steine [1986]: 223. The city, which for a short time in 
late Il/early IV, lost its autonomy to Nakoleia (modern 
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Seyitgazi; 9:C2) was situated at the junction of roads to 
Pessinus (Ballihisar; 9:C6), Amorion, and Midaeion 
(Karahüyük; 9:A3) as well as Nakoleia (Ramsay Geog- 
raphy [1890]: 229; TIB 4, 97). Its territory formed the 
border of Phrygia with Galatia to the E., stretched to the 
central Phrygian Highlands in the W., and bordered the 
territories of Nakoleia and Amorion to the N. and S. re- 
spectively (Waelkens, 223; cf. MAMA J [1928]: pp. 
xxyi-xxvii; MAMA 7 [1956]: p. xxi). Kırkpınar (9:D4) is 
situated approx. 15km. S.W. of the ruins of Orkistos, ap- 
prox. 7km. N.E. of Baglica (9:D4; ancient Petara?); see 
TIB 4, 137. 


12. A case of mistaken identity 


Kirkpinar c.212-IIT 


Ed. pr. — MAMA 7 [1956]: 296b with line drawing/facsimile. 


Doorstone, probably Type H Petara; see Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 8, 
224, 225. Broken at right and below. Also damaged slightly at top left. 
Details neither of material nor measurements given by W.M. Calder, who 
discovered the stone in 1913. The monument is decorated with a single 
door divided into four panels. No details provided regarding any deco- 
rations carved in panels. A triangular pediment representing a gable is 
carved above the door. Akroteria, beside bottom corners of pediment, 
decorate top of door. Inscription is on face of projecting upper profile. 
Symbol indicating abbreviation is carved after AYP in /.1. The first 
kappa in 1.3 was originally carved as a rho but then partially corrected by 
the engraver. Cursive epsilons and sigmas. Lunate mus. “Bull’s horn" 
omegas. Assuming the accuracy of the restoration, there must have been 
a quasi-ligature at 1.3. Letter height not provided. Figure 9. 


[A]ùp. ‘Apiotéverko[s th o-] 
2 ` wfio Aug Kai [vid y-] 

Mo«k»viéco Aóu[vo kö &av-] 
4 — 10 06v, Ot Xpno1[1avoi ]. 
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Aurelios Aristoneikos m d 
gud for his awestest à) (prepared the tomb) for his wife Amia 


ing. The Christians. mnes and for himself while still liv- 
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Fig. 9: Tombstone of Amia, Domnos (and 
Aurelios Aristoneikos) 


Other edd.: IPhrygChr [1978a]: 45 with trans.; *Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 225-226 
no. 578 with line drawing/facsimile. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 648 no. 14 with 
line drawing/facsimile. 


Variant readings: 

LI [A]op $ : Waelkens. ce: 

1.2-3 tie"? y]lAw(x)vtito]: Calder in MAMA (Tabbernee "Montanism dÉ | 
H.3-4 gallto: Calder (IPhrygChr; Tabbernee “Montanism”); [tó ? y)Av[x]utate: 
IPhrygChr; [Wid ?y]lAw»vrdto: Waelkens. L 

1.4 a Xonoviuvot?].: Calder (Tabbernee), IPArygChr, Waelkens; ypnot[ot].: IPhryg- 
Chr alternate restoration (Waelkens). 
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Further references: MAMA 7, p. xxxviii; D.M. Pippidi (1980: 180); H.W. Pleket 
(1980: 198); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 116 no. 16 with German trans. W. 
Wischmeyer (1980b: 169); Blanchetitre Christianisme asiate [1981]: 506 no. 150; D. 
Feissel (1981: 371); SEG 28 [1982]: 1078 (ad no. 45); Tabbernee Christian Inscrip- 
tions” [1983]: 128, 136; A. Davids (1984: 228-229); TIB 4 [1984]: 124-125, 137; 


Waelkens, 8, 198 and n.523. 


Line drawing/facsimile: ed. pr., p. 135 (Tabbernee "Montanism," 648; Waelkens, 
226 fig. 63). 


Provenance, workshop, and date re^ 

W.M. Calder (in MAMA 7, p. xxi) claimed, on the basis of similarity in 
style with some doorstones from Amorion, that the one under discussion 
here came from that city. This was unquestioned by subsequent editors 
and commentators until M. Waelkens (8, 223-224, 225) showed conclu- 
sively that the stone was produced in a workshop probably at Petara, but 
certainly within the territory of Orkistos rather than of Amorion. This 
workshop, of course, may have been influenced by the style of door- 
stones produced in neighboring Amorion. 

Calder's suggested late third-century dating (67), nevertheless, is 
likely to be correct (cf. Waelkens, 225), although the stone may also have 
been produced somewhat later. Despite my own earlier view that this in- 
scription is post-Constantinian ("Christian Inscriptions," 136), the iden- 
tification of Orkistos instead of Amorion as the correct provenance 
makes a pre-Constantinian date more plausible (see below). 


Christians? 

The word Xpnotiavot is probably restored correctly in /.4. An objec- 
tion to the restoration, however, is that normally Xpiotiavot is used with- 
out the article; see Calder in MAMA 7, p. xxxviii and cf. 21, 36, 57. E. 
Gibson (in /PhrygChr, 124) tentatively suggests ypnotoi as an alternate 
restoration but considers Xpnotiavoi to be the more likely—as does 
Waelkens (225). Perhaps the designation oi Xpiotiavoi had become 
stereotyped; cf. 10. Line 4 is certainly the final line of the inscription 
(Calder, p. 66), excluding the possibility of restorations incorporating the 
Xp.-Xp. formula. Nor (contra Waelkens, 198) is it likely that what we 
have here is an abridged form of the formula. 

Sometime between 324 and 326, the inhabitants of Orkistos petitioned 
Constantine and his sons to restore Orkistos' earlier status. The petition 
itself and related documents, including the imperial rescript granting the 
petitioners’ request, were inscribed on a commemorative pillar erected at 
Orkistos soon after 331 when the city regained its independent status 
(MAMA 7.305 with photograph [pl. 20]. Supersedes C/L 3 [1873]: 352 
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and suppl. 7000 [= ILS 2,1 (1902): 6091]. Republished with French 
trans. and commentary by A. Chastagnol [1981: 381-416 (pls); cf. AE 
1981 [1984]: 779. See also MAMA 7, p. xxviii; T.D. Barnes (1981: 377 

n.13]; and Waelkens, 223, 225). A letter from Constantine to Ablabius 

the praefectus praetorio orientis who had acted as an intermediary, in- 
scribed on the front face of the pillar (panel I, /1.8-48) reveals that Con- 
stantine had acceded partly to the petitioners’ request because the entire 
population of Orkistos was Christian (ibid., //,39b-42a). Even allowing 
for exaggerated claims, there is no reason to doubt that Orkistos was, at 
least, predominantly Christian at that time. Like another (but unnamed) 
predominantly Christian city burned to the ground during the Great Per- 
secution (see pp. 215-216 below), Orkistos may well have had a majority 
Christian population in late III. In any case, the Christians of Orkistos do 
not appear to have had any hesitation about using the word Xpiotiavoi 
inclusively to refer to the dedicator(s) as well as to the deceased on public 
monuments such as tombstones. The name Domnos was popular in 
Christian families; see ad 34. For the spelling Amia, instead of Ammia 
(e.g., 34), in N. Phrygia, see L. Zgusta (1964: 857-3) and cf. IPhrygChr 
26 (pl. 21); Waelkens, 71 no. 155; and Varinlioğlu “Uşak I" [1989]: 33 
no. 20. 


Montanist? 

Although Calder (MAMA 7, p. xxxviii) claimed this as a Montanist 
inscription, there is no supporting evidence for this claim. Third-century 
inscriptions which openly profess Christianity even elsewhere in Phrygia 
need not be Montanist; cf. 9. In this instance, Montanism can probably 
be ruled out altogether. It is inconceivable that Constantine, after pub- 
lishing anti-Montanist legislation (see pp. 343-345 below), would have 
granted Orkistos the status of a city if there were any hints that the nature 
of the inhabitants' Christianity was, or had been, Montanist. Perhaps if 
Montanism had been prevalent in Orkistos, this may have been kept from 
Constantine so as to not prejudice Orkistos' petition, but it is unlikely 
that total silence about the presence of Montanists at Orkistos would have 
been possible. It is much more likely that Calder was wrong about identi- 
fying this inscription as Montanist and that its open profession of Christi- 
anity was due not to Montanism but to the predominance of 
(mainstream) Christianity at Orkistos at the time the tombstone was 
erected. 
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Lydia 
Hierokaisareia 


:B3 (N.W. Lydia). Located at Arpalı on the oppo- 
one of th river Glaukos from the site of the modern 
village of Beyoba (6:B3), Hierokaisarea (formerly Hie- 
rokome) received its name in 17 C.E. in honor of 
Tiberius. Its territory, which bordered that of Thyateira, 
(modern Akhisar; 6:B3), incorporated Chorianos, the 
katoikia of the Chorianonians, at or near modern Se- 
lendi, approx. 10km. to the E. (6:B4). See ILydiaKP 1 
[1908]: p. 57; TAM 5, 2 [1989]: pp. 446, 447. Hiero- 
kaisareia originally belonged to the conventus of Per- 
gamon (modern Bergama; 5:C1), but, later, to the con- 
ventus of Thyateira when North Lydia received its own 
conventus under Caracalla; see A.H.M. Jones (1971a: 
83). 


13. A Montanist(?) sarcophagus 


Selendi, near mill c.212(?)-248(?) 
Ed. pr. — ILydiaKP 1 [1908]: 118 with facsimile. 


Narrow white marble sarcophagus lid, broken at left and right. Extant 
length: 1.38m.; width: 1.00m.; thickness/height; 0.155m. Inscription 
carved on front edge, Copied by J. Keil and A. von Premerstein in 1906 
in front of private house in Selendi where slab was preserved. Quadratic 
epsilons and sigmas. Upsilons have horizontal crossbar in tail (cf. 3, 9). 
Cursive omegas. Interpuncts at either side of alphabetic numeral in /.1. 
Letter height: 0.025m.-0.03m. Figure 10. 


[ Exovc- ~~] (voc) Adov Y. Abpri(A1oc) Tdiioç 
Marie ArpLavoü Xperotiavoc kateokeva[oev] 
[Eavtd kat Ad]pn(Aig) Ltpatoverkiavil Tü Yuvext adtod 


d ovoy Kavi) [Xperotia-] 
İvi. MnBevó]c éxépov čyovtoç &Eovotav teOfjve: ei Sé cc 
Q[AAÓtpiov] 
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4 [vexpov t]tva éxevPadn, Mosi «fj Xoplavöv katoukia 


DI o, 


In the year .. ., on the tenth (day) of the month Loës, Aurelios 
Gaios son of Apphianos, a Christian, prepared (this sarcopha- 
gus) for himself and for Aurelia Stratoneikiane his wife, being 
herself a Christian. No-one else has authority to place (the 
body) of another (here); but if anyone were to put in another 


corpse, that one shall pay 1,000 denarii to the katoikia of the 
Chorianonians. 


Other edd.: IAsMinChr [1922]: 333; IPhrygChr [1978a]: 37 with trans., but inadver- 
tently omits to translate /].2b-3a; *TAM 5,2 (1989): 1299, 


É effet, ME, ege at f. yr qoo OT ES A - df. VE LE mm. 
"eet a MHAGWOY-| AY PHT AIOLATIPIANO¥ XPEICT IANOLKATECKEYLEN | 
KAYTCGKAIAYPHCTPATONEIKIANHTHI YNEKIÁAY TOY OYEH KAY THEN THA | 
"iHANHAENOE ETEPOY EXON To LEZOYCIANT E GHNE ELAETI C Aci Pion! 
HE KPOHTINAETTENBAAHOH EE! TH X¥P!AN® N KATOI er Af 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | ' | 
E "TN Kk et MM M geg Gİ | 
Fig. 10: Lid of sarcophagus 
prepared for Gaios and Stratoneikiane 


Text reprinted and discussed: BE [1912]: p. 59 (partial text only); Calder 
"Philadelphia" [1922/3]: 344-347 no. 13; id., “Anatolian Heresies” [1923b]: 65 n.l; 
IGRR 4 [1927]: 1314; Leclercq “Montaniste (épigraphie)" [1934b]: cols. 2536-2537 no. 
13; Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 718-719 no. 64. 


Variant readings: 

l.1 un(vöç): ILydiaKP (BE) does not mark partially illegible letters except the final 
tau in 1.3 (which really is legible!), TAM does not mark partially illegible mu here, other 
edds. do not mark partially illegible letters at all; [A]¥[p})(Atos): ILydiaKP (IPhrygChr); 
Av[pi(Atoc)]: JAsMinChr (Calder [Leclercq]; Tabbemee); (Ajülpin.: IGRR does not re- 
solve abbreviation; Aùpń.: TAM does not resolve abbreviation or mark partially illegi- 
ble rho; AptjAtoc: BE; l'otoc: JAsMinChr (Tabbemee), l'átoc: Calder [Leclercq], JGRR; 
Katexeva[oev]: TAM. | | 
1.1-2 Kateoxevaloe tò uvnueiov aùrô x(at) AülpnAia): ILydiaKP (BE; IAsMinChr 
[Tabbernee]); xateoxevaloe tò pvnpeiov adr x(at) Aglon Aal Calder (Leclercq) does 
not mark line divisions; Kateoxeva | [oe tò uvnieiov adr x(a) Av]pn.: IGRR does not 
resolve abbreviation here; Kateoxeval[oe tò pvnuetov abu KE Av]en(Aiq): IPhrygChr; 
A1]pn.: TAM does not resolve abbreviation here. 
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1,2 oüor x(a) avri: /LydiaKP (IAsMinChr [Tabbernee]); oven x(a) aor: Calder 
(Leclercq); odon dal og: /GRR; odoy yè on: IPhrygChr; o$0g von: TAM does 
not mark partially illegible letter here. m : 
12-3 Xpeuonavóç: BE does not indicate restorations, line divisions; [Xpeionalvi, 


unöevölç TAM. f : 
1.3 (Xpetonavi, umóevó]c: /LydiaKP (IAsMinChr [Tabbernee], Calder “Anatolian 


Heresies”; (Xpetonavij umóevó]c: Calder “Philadelphia” (Leclercg; IPhrygChr], IGRR. 
113-4 ole dMAótptov. vexpóv vulva: /LydiaKP m [&MAótpiov veKpov ti]va: TAs- 
MinChr (Tabbernee); ng [4AAdtptov vexpóv m]va: Calder (Leclercq); ole aA] | [Adtptov 
vexpóv nijva: IGRR n[ç dAlAdtpiov vexpóv ti] va: /PhrygChr. 

LA dag: TAM does not mark partially illegible letter here nor in the rest of /.4; 
[(6nvápta) o. ILydiaKP; (önvdpıa) a. [AsMinChr (T abbernee); (6nvápta) ge Calder; 
önvdpta o. IGRR; (5nvápia) q.: Leclercq misreads sign indicating alphabetic numeral 
greater than 999 for an iota subscript; [ónvápia a..]: IPhrygChr. 


Further references: Calder "Philadelphia," 352; id., "Martyrs" [1923d]: 301; 
Grégoire "Epigraphie chrétienne" [1924]: 707-708; Cecchelli Aureli [1928]: 63 n.4; id., 
Monumenti [1944]: 87-88 and n.169; Ferrua “Epigrafia eretica” [1945]: 217; J. Car- 
copino (1956: 114-115 n.86); Hellenica 13 [1965]: 97; Gibson "Montanism" [1974]: 
113, 117 n28; F.C. Klawiter (1975: 187 n.2); E.A. Judge and S.R. Pickering (1977: 67 
and n.78); A. Ferrua (1978: 611 and n.100, 612 and n.104); Tabbernee "Montanism," 
347 n240; ARR. Sheppard (1979: 171 n.29); H.W. Pleket (1980: 198); Strobel Das 
heilige Land (1980): 113-114 no. 8 with German trans.; W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 169); 
Blanchetiğre Christianisme asiate [1981]: 337, 507 no. 160 (inadvertently cites 
IPhrygChr 3 instead of 37); KJ. Rigsby (1981: 92, 93 n.2); SEG 28 [1982]: 1078 (ad 
no, 37); Tabbemee "Christian Inscriptions" [1983]: 128, 136; A. Davids (1984: 228- 
229); W.H.C. Frend (1984b: 436 n.200); SEG 39 [1992]: 1271; S. Mitchell (1993: 38 
and n.225, 104 and n.423); Frend (1996: 194-195 and n.67). 


Line drawing/facsimile: ed. pr., p. 58 fig. 54. 


Open profession of faith 

Aurelios Gaios, in commissioning this sarcophagus for himself and his 
wife Aurelia Stratoneikiane, has no hesitation in declaring that he was a 
Christian (/.1). Depending on the accuracy of the restoration in //.2-3, it 
also appears that he was, in fact, willing to declare that both he and his 
wife were Christians. It is not clear whether he commissioned the sar- 
cophagus at the time of his wife's death, or whether both of them were 
still alive when the sarcophagus was prepared. In either case, the profes- 
sion of Christianity here is more unequivocal than that which only de- 
clares unambiguously the religion of the deceased with the single word 
Xptotiavoc/-n; e.g., see, 17, 21-22, 36, 73, 93-95. As the words Xpeto- 
tiavoc (1.1) and (if restored correctly) Xpetotiavy (11.2-3) are separated 
by a considerable amount of text, it is improbable that there is an inten- 
tional use here of the Xp.—Xp. formula, At best, it may be considered a 
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precursor to the formula, which, thus far, has been identified clearly only 
on inscriptions from the Upper Tembris Valley, See also ad 42. 


Date and orthography 

Loós is the tenth month of the Asian Julian calendar which com- 
menced its New Year on the anniversary of Augustus’ birthday (23 Sep- 
tember); see ad 17. While there are some epigraphic indications that the 
Phrygian calendar departed from that used in the rest of Asia by cele- 
brating New Year's Day on August 1 (see ad 36), there are no such indi- 
cations for Lydia. Consequently, Aurelios Gaios appears to have taken 
possession of the sarcophagus which he commissioned for his wife and 
for himself on a day corresponding to the second day of July. The part 
of the marble slab containing the year is broken away. Keil and von 
Premerstein (in /LydiaKP 1, p. 58), however, on the basis of letter style 
and orthography, argued for a mid-III date, narrowing it to after 212 be- 
cause of the use of the quasi-praenominalgentilicia and before 248 be- 
cause they believed the open declaration of Christianity to be an 
indicator of pre-Decian peaceful cohabitation of Christians with their 
non-Christian neighbors. The first editors' dating may well be confirmed 
by 17, which is very similar in style, including vocabulary and the impo- 
sition of a fine. It has a clearly visible date, i.e., 327 “Sullan era," = 
242/3 C.E. There is no reason, however, why the inscription under discus- 
sion here could not be somewhat later in date. For example, 33, which is 
also very similar in style and vocabulary, contains a Christogram and 
probably belongs to III’ if not later. There appears to have been insuffi- 
cient space on the left-hand part of the slab for Keil and von Premer- 
stein's suggested restoration of //.2a, 3a and da. There is, however, 
sufficient room in the right-hand bottom corner for an additional alpha- 
betic numeral. Perhaps the last part of the text should be restored X ağ. 
Le, 1,500 denarii (cf. 17, 122: [X] Be... ie, 2,500 denarii). P. 
Herrmann's reading (TAM 5,2) of voten is preferable to vo) oum, as 
the word xai, even in the sense of "also," is superfluous. The presence 
of the kappa here may be explained on the basis of local pronunciation 
and the text need not be "corrected." Consequently, E. Gibson's sub- 
stitution (in /PhrygChr) of xé for x(aí) here and in /.2 is unnecessary. 
For the name 'Axó1avóc, see L. Zgusta (1964: p. 77) and cf. ‘Anpravy 
(17). See also ad 58. For variations of the name Stratonikiane, here 


spelled with -e1-, cf. 40, 43. 
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Montanist? 

W.M. Calder ("Philadelphia," 345-346, 354) argued that the open 
use of the word Christian on a mid-III sarcophagus from the neighbor- 
hood of Thyateira must be Montanist. His claim was based not only on a 
comparison with the open profession on the Xp.—Xp. inscriptions, which 
he takes to be Montanist, but also on Epiphanius' report that for over a 
century the Christian church at Thyateira had been exclusively Montanist 
(haer. 51.33.4); see pp. 136-138 below. If Epiphanius’ report is reliable, 
it is theoretically possible that the inscription under discussion here is 
Montanist as it fits the general time frame covered by Epiphanius' re- 

ort. 

j Mitchell, who on the whole is disinclined to classify the Xp.—Xp. in- 
scriptions as Montanist (104-105), nevertheless considers this inscription 
from "Thyateira" (sic) to supply "powerful supporting argument" for 
the Montanist nature of the Xp.—Xp. epitaphs. According to Mitchell, “if 
the inscription . . . is indeed Montanist, then so may be those of the 
Tembris Valley, which employ exactly the same formula" (104). As 
noted above, however, the alleged presence of the Xp.—Xp. formula is 
based on the restoration of the word Xpeiotiavij at least ten words later 
in the text than the word Xpetotiavóc. Even if, as seems likely, the resto- 
ration is accurate, the double use of the term Christian can hardly be 
deemed to be exactly the same as the more developed Xp.—Xp. formula 
of the Upper Tembris Valley. Little, if anything, is gained, therefore, by 
linking this inscription with the Xp.—Xp. ones. If it is indeed Montanist, it 
cannot substantiate the Montanist nature of the Xp.—Xp. epitaphs. Con- 
versely, should the Xp.-Xp. epitaphs ever be proved Montanist, they 
could not substantiate the Montanism of this inscription. The Montanist 
nature of this particular inscription depends on its provenance, date, and 
on the accuracy of Epiphanius' report. 

À major obstacle to classifying this sarcophagus inscription as defi- 
nitely Montanist is the fact that the inscription comes not from the terri- 
tory of Thyateira, as Calder tentatively assumed (“Anatolian Heresies,” 
65 n.1; cf. Mitchell, 104), but from an ancient settlement 18 km. S., be- 
longing to the territory of a neighboring city. It is theoretically possible 
that the New Prophecy had spread to Chorianos, but even if it had, Mon- 
tanism may not have been the exclusive form of Christianity there. The 
most that can be claimed, therefore, about Gaios and Stratoneikiane (and 
perhaps Apphianos) is that they were "possibly Montanists.” 
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Africa Proconsularis 


14. 


Carthage: Mcidfa, in ruins of basilica majorum 


Carthage 


Map 3:B6 (N. Africa Proconsularis). Situated at a natu- 
ral harbor on the Sinus Carthagiensis (Gulf of Tunis), 
15km. from Tunes (modern Tunis in Tunisia; 3:C6), 
Carthage rivaled Alexandria (5:H3) as the second most 
important city in the Roman Empire—at least until IV 
(Salv., gub. 7.16); see J. Ferron and G.G, Lapeyre 
(1949: cols. 1149-1233). A brief summary of early 
Christianity in Carthage, drawing on epigraphic as well 
as literary material, is provided by W.H.C. Frend (1977: 
21-35). G. Schöllgen (1984: 155-267) also utilizes both 
literary and epigraphic data in his study of the social 
stratification of the Christian community at Carthage 
during the time of Tertullian. For more detailed surveys 
of the epigraphic data, see H. Leclercq ("Carthage" 
[1910b]: cols. 2190-2330) and L. Ennabli (1990; 35- 
52). The basilica majorum was built just outside the walls 
of Byzantine Carthage, approx. 1.5km. N. of the forum, in 
the area now encompassed by the district of Mcidfa; see 
ICKarth 2 [1982]: pp. 3-5 (including map on p. 4), 7- 
10. Hadrumetum lay on the Mediterranean coast ap- 
prox. 120km. S.E. of Carthage at the site of modern 
Sousse (3:D7). 


“Montanist” martyrs c.203 C.E. 


Now in Carthage National Museum, inv. no. 1715 


105 


523(2)-530(?) 


Ed. pr. — Delattre “Martyrs” [1907b]: 193-195 (facsimile of majuscule text for extant 
letters with restorations in miniscule) with photograph, 


Thirty-four fragments discovered and reassembled by A.-L. Delattre in 
1906-1907 to restore major portions of rectangular marble slab con- 
taining inscription. (Approximate) height: 0.80m.; width; 1.13m.; thick- 
ness: 0.03m. Greek crosses are visible at the beginning of //.3-4. Lower 
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portion (only) of a cross is visible at /.2. Cross may also be restored le- 
gitimately at /.1 and probably at /.5. Inscription consists of elegant letters 
carved in the style common during the time of the Vandals. Double 
marks, signifying abbreviations, visible above first two Ts in 14 and may 
be restored above S, N, and (probably) the final T. Letter height: 0.9m.- 
0.113m. Figure 11. Plate 34. 


[+ Hic] sunt marty[res] 
+ Saturus, Satu[r]n[inus], 
+ Rebocatus, S[e]c[undulus], 
+ Felicit(as), Per[pe]t(ua), pas(si) n[on(as) Mart(ias)]. 
s p] Malus -—— e ] 
Here are the martyrs Saturus, Saturninus, Revocatus, Secun- 
dulus, Felicitas (and) Perpetua, who suffered on the 7th of 


March. 
5  |Maiulus... 





Fig. 11: Inscription honoring Perpetua, 
her companions and Maiulus 


Other edd.: Delattre "Inscriptions 1906-1907” [1907c]; 405-406 (facsimile of majus- 
cule text for extant letters with restorations in italics) with photograph; CIL 8, suppl. 4 
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[1916]: 25038 (facsimile); Duval Africae | : 
*ICKarth 2. [1982]: 1 with facsimile ai Ge 13-16 no. 6 with photographs; 


Text reprinted and discussed: A. Pillet (1907: 249. i 

Héron de Villefosse (1907a: 185-186); AE 1907 vu 9 5 Missis nA 
49 (facsimile); Leclercq "Carthage" [1910b]: cols, 2238-2245 (facsimile) with Fr ` 
trans. and photographs; Marucchi Epigrafia [1910]: 180 no. 176 (= Epigraph [1912 
185 no. 176); Kaufmann Archáologie [1913]: 714-715 (facsimile) with photo y h: "i 
Epigraphik [1917]: 217-218 (facsimile) with partial German trans.: ILCV t [1924/5] 
2041; Delattre Épigraphie [1926]: 52-53 with photograph; J. Vaultrin (1932: 264 265 
with facsimile); Leclercq “Perpétue” (1939a): cols. 432-437 with facsimile and Pieno 
trans; H.P.V. Nunn (1952: 35 with trans.); W.H.C. Frend (1977; 25 with trans.); Tab- 
bernee “Montanism” [1978]: 681-683 no. 36 with trans., facsimile, and photogr hs; 
Ennabli “Carthage” [1986]: 189-192 with photograph. photographs; 


photograph); A, 


Variant readings: 
l.1 Delattre in Héron de Villefosse (1907a) does not restore cross; i 
apart from Duval (1.5) and ICKarth, do not mark partially illegible yil merke 
SVNT: MARTYres: Marucchi here and elsewhere suggests interpuncts, | 
1.2 Saturus: /CKarth; SATVRninus: Delattre in Héron de Villefosse (19072), id. 
"Martyrs," (AE; Marucchi; Vaultrin); SATURNINUS: Delattre “Inscriptions 1906-1907" 
(Pillet; Leclercq [Kaufmann; Tabbernee]; CIL; ILCV [Frend]); Saturnunus: Nunn (sic). 
1.3 RIBOCATVS: Delattre “Carthage”; Rebocatus: JC Kark: SECVndulus: Delattre 
oe Marucchi; Leclercq [Kaufmann; Tabbernee]; CIL; ILCV [Frend]); SECVN(dulus); 
aultrin. 
1.4 Felicit(as),: ICKarth; FELICIT” PERpet": Delattre in Héron de Villefosse 
(1907a), id., “Martyrs” and “Carthage” (Pillet; Vaultrin; Leclercq [Tabbernee]; Marucchi; 
ILCV [Nunn; Frend]) does not resolve abbreviations; FELICIT” PERPET': Delattre 
"Inscriptions 1906-1907" (Kaufmann); PAS . . .: Delattre in Héron de Villefosse (19072); 
PAS////: Delattre "Martyrs" (Pillet); PASI: CIL; PAS*I//////: AE; PAS.....: Marucchi; 
pasi[o non. Mart.?]: JLCV; PASS" NON" MART": Delattre "Carthage"; PAS NON MART: 
Delattre “Inscriptions 1906-1907" (Leclercq [Kaufmann Archäologie; Tabbernee] Vaul- 
trin, Frend); PAS[si non mart.]: Kaufmann Epigraphik; pas(si) n[on(as) Martias]: 
ICKarth; pas(si) n[on(as) mart(ias)],; Ennabli. 
l.5 MAIVLVS .........: Delattre in Héron de Villefosse (1907) does not restore 
cross; +MAIVLVS? ` MII, Delattre “Martyrs” (Tabbernee; MAIVLY 
MEL Delattre “Inscriptions 1906- 
907”; CIL, AE do not restore cross and only print tops of partially visible letters; 


+MAIVLVS ........: Pillet; mAIVI (Majulus) . . .: Delattre "Carthage" does not restore 
cross; [+] Maiulus [. . .] .: HCH (cf. Nunn); «MAIVLVS: Vaultrin; +MAIVLVS AI 
Marucchi; . . MAIVLVS ........ : Leclercq "Perpétue"; [. . . M]aiulu[s . . : Duval; 


[(croix)] Maiulus: /CKarth; + Maiulu[s...].: Ennabli; Leclercq “Carthage” (Kaufmann) and 
Frend omit 1.5. 


Further references: Delattre (1907a: 516-531); Héron de Villefosse (1907b: 176; 
1907c: 191-192); Delattre “Basilica Majorum" [1908]: 59-69; P. Monceaux (1908b: 
198-200); Heron de Villefosse (1909; 377-378); Jalabert "Épigraphie" [1910]: col. 
1439; Monceaux (1912: 469-470); F. Grossi Gondi (1923: 411 n.3); Delattre (1930: 
303); H. Delehaye (1933: 377-379); Leclerog “Mcidfa” [1934a]: col. 36; ILTun [1944]: 
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1004; J. Ferron and G.G. Lapeyre (1949: col. 1161); Frend (1952: 160 n.2); N. Duval 
(1972a: 1116-1119); H. Musurillo (1972: 109 n.4); R. Rader (1981; 11, 17 n.42); Duval 
Africae I [1982]: 682-683, 711-712; ICKarth 2, pp. 3-18; Frend (1983: 222); G. Sand- 
ers (1983: 264-265; D. Mazzoleni (1983: 228-229); Frend (1984b: 833-834, 861 n.42); 
M. Kajava (1984: 193-194); F. Vattioni (1984: 192); J.-M. Lassére (1985: 168); M. 
Rassart-Debergh (1985: 675); W. Tabbernee (1989a: 196, 201); B.D. Shaw (1993: 42); 
Frend (1996: 124, 366). 


Photographs: ed. pr., 194 [of fragments] (Pillet, 251; Leclercq "Carthage," cols. 
9241-2242 fig. 2123 [Kaufmann, 714 fig. 293; Tabbernee "Montanism," plate 15 (no. 
2123))); Duval Africae I, 15 fig. 11b [of fragments]; Delattre "Inscriptions 1906-1907," 
405 = Epigraphie, 53 [of reconstruction] (Leclercq "Carthage," cols. 2241-2242 fig. 
2124 [Tabbernee "Montanism," plate 15 (no. 2124)]); ICKarth 2, p. 10 fig. 4 bis [of 
reconstruction] (Ennabli, plate 1); Duval Africae I, 14 fig. 11a [of reconstruction]. 


Facsimiles: ed. pr., 194; Delattre “Inscriptions 1906-1907," 405; cf. Delattre in 
Héron de Villefosse [1907a: 186]; Pillet 250; CIL 8, suppl. 4, p. 2499; AE, p. 30; Delat- 
tre “Carthage,” 49; Leclercq "Carthage," col. 2243 [Kaufmann Archdologie, 715; id., 
Epigraphik, 218; Tabbernee "Montanism," 681]; Vaultrin, 264; id., plate 11 [of recon- 
struction]); Leclercq "Perpétue," col. 435. 


Greek and Latin crosses 

The Greek cross, or crux quadrata, with its distinctive equilateral hori- 
zontal and vertical bars, is to be distinguished from the Latin cross, or 
crux immissa, the horizontal bar of which crosses the vertical at a distance 
approximately one-third from the top. Both types are to be found deco- 
rating inscriptions at the beginning of lines; e.g., cf. 92, 95 (Greek) and 
18, 86 (Latin) There is no correlation between Greek/Latin text and 
Greek/Latin crosses. Crosses are rare, although not non-existent, on pre- 
Constantinian Christian monuments; e.g., see 17. In respect of the in- 
scription under discussion here, of course, the use of the cross is not sur- 
prising in that while the text commemorates third-century Christian 
martyrs, the monument itself is post-Constantinian in date (see below). 


Perpetua and her companions 

Perpetua and the other martyrs, apart from Maiulus (on whom, see 
below), mentioned by this inscription were executed, most likely, on the 
7th of March 203, during a brief, but fierce, persecution. On the date, see 
Leclercq “Perpétue,” col. 420 and Shaw, 3 n.2. Traditionally, the impe- 
tus for the persecution has been attributed to an alleged edict of Sep- 
limius Severus forbidding conversion to Judaism or Christianity (S.H.A., 
Sev. 17.1); see M. Plautnauer (1918: 153-155); Frend (1965b: 319-321; 
1974; 333-351; 1975: 470-480); P. Keresztes (1970a: 447-448; 1970b: 
565-578); C.M. Robeck (1992; 11). The evidence provided by the 
edict," however, is suspect—especially in respect of its application to 
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Christianity; see T.D. Bares (1985b: 331-332). The Historia Augusta is, 
at best, a source of dubious value regarding the life of Severus; see Bar- 
nes (1967: 95; 1978: passim) and AR. Birley (1971; 11, 325-326) 

While Severus' prohibition of Jewish proselytization could have been 
factual, the unsubstantiated application of such a prohibition to Christi- 
anity may convey no more than a further example of the religious preju- 
dice of the late non-Christian author of the Historia Augusta (cf. S.H.A. 

Heliogab. 3.4.5 and Alex. Sev. 22.4 where it can be shown beyond doubt 
that the application to Christianity is fictitious); see Barnes (1968a: 40- 
42). As was the norm in the pre-Decian era, the outbreaks of persecution 
which occurred in various places at different times during Severus' reign 
appear to have been local in origin and not initiated by the emperor; see 
Bames (1968b: 509-531) and, for a specific example during 202/203, 
J.G. Davies (1954: 73-76). 

A more or less contemporary account of the martyrdom of Perpetua 
and her companions has survived in Latin and Greek versions (Pass. 
Perp.; M. Perp.), the latter being a later translation of the Latin; see J. 
Campos (1959: 357-381). Studies on the literary style of the various sec- 
tions have confirmed that the passio is basically what it purports to be: 
personal accounts (diaries?) by Perpetua (3-10; cf. 2.2; 10.15; 14.1) and 
Saturus (11-13; cf. 14.1) of their experiences, introduced and enlarged 
by an editor who witnessed the events described (1-2; 14-21); see W.H. 
Shewring (1929: 56-57); E.R. Dodds (1965: 49-52); A. Fridh (1968: 30- 
40); Robeck (1992: 12-18, 87-94); and Shaw, 20-33, who, however, 
doubts that Saturus' account is truly first-hand. The passio contains no 
hint of an edict or any other form of imperial or proconsular initiative. 
Even after their arrest, the prisoners were not certain that they would be 
given a trial (5.1). The proconsul is cited variously as Minucius Timini- 
anus or Minutius Oppianus. His name, however, was undoubtedly 
Minucius Opimianus; see PIR 2 [1898]: 441; B.E. Thomasson (1960: 
vol 2, 104-105); Birey (1971: 221 n.1); Bares (1971: 266-267; 
1985b: 334). Opimianus had died recently and been succeeded by a 
procurator named Hilarianus (6.3), on whom see PIR? 4, 2 (H) [1958]: 
175. This Hilarianus is probably to be identified with P. Aelius Hilarianus 
(PIR? 1 (A) [1933]: 190); see Bares (1971: 163); J. Rives (1996: 1-25). 

Perpetua and the others were sentenced by Hilarianus to fight the 
beasts at the games held on the occasion of the fourteenth birthday of 
Severus' younger son Geta (Pass. Perp. 7.9; 16.2-3). A comment made 
by Tertullian in writing to a later governor of Africa Proconsularis sug- 
gests that the Carthaginian Christians were prevented from burying Per- 
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petua and her fellow martyrs in a separate Christian area sepultarum 
(Scap. 3.1). Hence, it is unlikely that they were buried together. 


14°. Perpetua's original tombstone? 


Another inscription found in the basilica bearing the single name Per- 
petua (CIL 8,4.25272 = ICKarth 2.42 with photograph; also published in 
ILCV 1.2040 adn.; cf. Tabbernee "Montanism," 683-684 no. 37 with 
line drawing/facsimile), was claimed by Delattre ("Basilica Majorum," 
61-63; cf. AE 1908 [1909]: 75) as perhaps being her original tombstone. 
This stone is now in the Carthage National Museum (inv. no. 1711). The 
text reads: Perpetue * filie | dulcissimae. The simplicity of the tombstone 
(fig. 12) is compatible with a HI date but could also indicate that the 
stone belongs to early IV; see /CKarth 2, p. 69. 
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Fig. 12: Epitaph of a Perpetua, sweetest daughter 


The absence of the term “martyr” and of Christian symbolism may 
be explained by the view that, if this indeed is Perpetua’s tombstone, it 
was probably commissioned by her father; see Leclercq “Carthage” 
[1910b]: cols. 2246-2247. A person who, according to the Pass. Perp., 
had tried vigorously to persuade his daughter to renounce her faith (3.1- 
3; 6.1-2) would hardly have recorded her allegiance to Christianity. 
Moreover, very few Christian tombstones, at that time, carried any dis- 
linctively Christian marks. The absence of the gentilicium “Vibia” 
(ibid., 2.1), however, is more difficult to explain. Perpetua was a Roman 
citizen whose family belonged to the higher eschalons of society; see 
D.E. Groh (1976: 44 and n.9); G. Schóllgen (1984: 199-202); Shaw 
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(1993: 10-11); Rives (22-23). Consequently, this may not be the original 

tombstone of the martyr after all. Perpetua was not an uncommon name 
in and around Carthage; e.g., CIL 8,4.25273 = ICKarth 2.23 with photo- 
graph (also published in /LCV 1.2040 adn.); ICKarth 1 (1975]; 9, 170 

234; and ICKarth 2.433(2). This inscription, therefore, is more than 
likely that of a fourth-century Perpetua—perhaps named in honor of the 
martyr; see also I. Kajanto (1963: 98, 99) and /CKarth 2, p. 69. If so, she 
is unlikely to have been a Montanist as Perpetua was considered a catho- 
lic rather than a Montanist martyr, but Montanists, of course, could also 
have named their daughters after her, Similarly, there are a number of 
extant inscriptions which name women called Felicitas; see Kajanto, 52 

53, 97; ICKarth 1.85, 1.94, 1.111, 1.296, 1.298, 2.407(2), 2.4090), 3.28 
3.117, 3.118(?), 3.250, 3.312, 3.342(7), 3.419, 3.578. None of these can 
be assumed to have been the tombstone of the Felicitas who died in 203, 


Revocatus and Felicitas 

The social status of Perpetua's companions is not certain. Pass. Perp. 
2.1 (Revocatus et Felicitas, conserva eius) is often translated as 
"Revocatus and his fellow slave Felicitas" (e.g., Musurillo, 109), but 
conserva, in this context, is ambiguous. According to C. Mazucco (1989: 
190-200), Felicitas may have been Revocatus' slave or concubine. M.A. 
Tilley (1994: 847) suggests that it is more likely that both were slaves of 
the same owner—equivocally reported to allow for the possible allusion 
to a *heavenly" (as well as an "earthly"?) owner. "Fellow-servants," 
however, could simply refer to their joint allegiance to God, in which 
case, as pointed out long ago by Groh (1974: 227), their classification as 
slaves may well be erroneous. Although Tilley considers Felicitas "not 
yet married" (ibid.), the possibility that, irrespective of their social status, 
Revocatus and Felicitas were indeed married should not be ruled out; see 
Schölgen (248-249) and A. Jensen (1992: 205). 


The martyrs’ tomb? 

The discovery of the large slab of marble, under discussion here, con- 
taining the names of the six martyrs mentioned by the passio suggested 
to Delattre that he had found the martyrium of Perpetua and her com- 
panions, if not their earliest graves. The underground crypt, in which the 
fragments of the marble slab were found, was situated in the center of the 
principal nave of the basilica majorum and was accessible by stairs at 
either side. The burial vault contained a number of tombs which Delattre 
took to be the tombs of Perpetua and the others. 
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Neither the archaeological nor the epigraphic evidence provides indis- 
putable evidence that this subterranean vault was indeed the final, if not 
the original, burial place of Perpetua and all her companions. The tombs 
are not able to be identified independently as being the tombs of specific 
martyrs by means of any objects found in them, nor does the inscription 
prove that the tombs contain the bones of all or any of the martyrs 
named by the inscription. 


A commemorative plaque 

The name Maiulus in 1.5 suggests that the marble slab contained a 
listing of famous African martyrs and that this list adorned the crypt, ir- 
respective of whether the crypt contained the bones of the martyrs men- 
tioned. There is no need to assume, as does Shaw (42, 43 n.92) that the 
slab is a mensa martyrum. L.1, normally restored (as above) hic sunt 
martyres, when linked with the restored date of the death of Perpetua and 
her companions in /.4b, suggests that what follows is a commemorative 
list of the martyrs who suffered on the 7th of March. The recording of 
the date of the martyrs’ death is not surprising as CIL 8,4.25038a = 
ICKarth 2.2 (also published in ILCV 1.2041 adn.), if restored correctly, 
similarly records the date of the martyrdom of Secundulus and the oth- 
ers; see Leclercq “Mcidfa,” cols. 36-38. If the date is restored correctly 
in /4b, it is possible that the date of Maiulus’ martyrdom was also in- 
scribed on the now missing part of (3. Perhaps the names of other fa- 
mous North-African martyrs and the dates of their deaths followed. As 
with all conclusions based on restored texts, however, extreme caution 
should be exercised. Perhaps /.4b did not contain a reference to the date 
of the martyrs' death after all, and perhaps /.1 should be restored slightly 
differently, depending upon whether it is assumed that some relics of 
these martyrs were indeed deposited in the crypt of the basilica. 


14, A mosaic displaying the names of Perpetua 
and Felicitas? 


Adorning places other than the martyrs’ own tombs with the names of 
famous martyrs appears to have been common in Carthage. In 1902, P. 
Gaukler discovered a rectangular pavement mosaic 4.00m. long and 
2.90m. wide in the ruins of an anteroom which was part of the chapel of 
the monastery of St. Étienne in the district of Dermech: Ed. pr. — P. 
Gaukler (1903; 416-418) = CIL 8,4.25037 = ILCV 1.2040; Duval Afri- 
cae 1, 7-10 no, 3 (cf. ICKarth 3 (1991): 298). The mosaic, now in the 
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Bardo National Museum in Tunis (inv. no. A.228), consists of seven 
"medallions" (exterior diameter: 0.65m.) each containing an inner cir- 
cle (diameter: 0.27m.) with the name of a martyr. Only the text of me- 
dallions 3-7 and a small part of the text of the second medallion have 
survived. The restored text (Duval Africae 1,9 no. 3) of the seven me- 
dallions (figs. 13-15) reads: 


[sanct(a) Perpetua?) 
[sanct(a) Felici)ltas? 
sanc(tu)s | Speraltus 
sanc(tu)s | Istefalnus 
sanct(a) | Sirilca 
sanc(tu)s | Satulrus 
sanc(tu)s | Satur|ninus 


There is no doubt that the last two martyrs named on this late sixth- 
century mosaic are two of Perpetua's companions. Gaukler (417) argued 
that, on the basis of symmetry, Perpetua and Felicitas could be restored as 
the first two in the list, making the Christian protomartyr St. Stephen the 
central martyr, flanked by Speratus (M. Scill. 1-17), one of the first 
known African martyrs. On this reasoning, St. Sirica would perhaps be 
one of the first known female African martyrs, but if so no literary or 
liturgical evidence has survived. A man named Siricus from Hadrumetum 
is mentioned in the Martyrologium Hieronymianum. Perhaps the relics 
of martyrs from Hadrumetum were, at some stage, transferred to 
Carthage and, in the process, a mistake was made regarding the gender of 
Siricus; see Duval Africae I, 10; II, 711-712, and Ennabli, 193, Alterna- 
tively, as Ennabli suggests (/CKarth 3, p. 199), Sirica may have been the 
abbess who founded the convent of St. Stephen—the medallion to the 
right of Istefanus being devoted to honoring her. While this theory 
would identify a woman named Sirica, it is difficult to imagine that, even 
if she was the founder, she would be given the designation sancta and 
included in this series of North-African martyrs unless she too was à 
martyr. On the prothetic i- in the name /stefalnus (/.3), cf. 40 and see ad 
43. The restoration of the names Perpetua and Felicitas here is plausible, 
especially in the light of the extant letters -tas in the remnant of medal- 
lion 2. If so, the monastery may have served as a new sanctuary for the 
cult of SS. Perpetua and Felicitas in Carthage (/CKarth 2, p. 30), but the 
evidence is not conclusive. 
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Fig. 13: Mosaic honoring 
North-African martyrs 





Fig. 14: Medallions 1-4 of mosaic 
honoring North-African martyrs 
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Fig. 15: Medallions 4-7 of mosaic 
honoring North-African martyrs 
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14°. A mural commemorating martyrs (including 
Perpetua and Felicitas?) 


The names Perpetua and Felicitas may also have been painted on the 
wall of a baptistery in the district of Sayda (Sainte-Monique). N. Duval 
and A. Lézine (1959: 120-121) published descriptions of some murals, 
including inscriptions, discovered there in 1955; see also Duval Africae I, 
12-13 no. 5. The main mural contains paintings of a series of persons, 
portraits of three of whom are partially preserved although the faces of 
two of these have been defaced deliberately—perhaps at the time of the 
Arab occupation of North Africa. The bust of the central figure, however, 
is almost completely intact. It is that of a beardless young man with a se- 
rene face whose hair is encased by a nimbus containing a cross. He is 
dressed in classical “apostolic” garb: white tunic with blue bands and a 
pallium (see Duval and Lézine, fig. 39). Only the last two letters of a 
word, -us, are visible above the central figure. From a comparison with 
the extant inscriptions above two of the other figures, it is clear that -us is 
the end of the name of a martyr. Perhaps, because of the manner of dress 
and the centrality of the figure, we may restore [Stephan]us (cf. above), 
although, less likely, [Saturnin]us is also possible (again, cf. above). On 
the immediate right of the central figure the inscription above the de- 
faced portrait reads s[a]n[ct]us Saturus, while the one on the extreme 
right only has the word sanctus visible, Because of the order of the 
names in the mosaic described above, Saturninus should probably be 
restored here, rather than above the central figure. The clear reference to 
sanctus Saturus suggests that Perpetua and Felicitas (and presumably the 
other martyrs) were also portrayed on this mural (see ibid., 121). 


Date of the commemorative plaque 

Despite the fact that at least the names Saturus and Saturninus adorned 
places other than the crypt in the basilica majorum and that neither ar- 
chaeological nor epigraphic evidence proves beyond doubt that Perpetua 
and her companions were buried there, Delattre's hypothesis that the ba- 
silica contained their martyrium gains strong literary support from Victor 
of Vita's statement in reference to this basilica: Basilicam maiorem (i.e. 
maiorum) ubi corpora sanctarum martyrum Perpetuae atque Felicitatis 
sepulta sunt (Hist. pers. 1.3.9.). Before becoming a bishop, this late fifth- 
century North-African church historian had been a presbyter at Car- 
thage. Consequently, it is likely that the basilica majorum did, in fact, 
contain at least some of the relics of Perpetua and her companions and 
that the basilica was either built around an earlier martyrium or that a 
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new one was created at the time of the construction of the basilica in IV. 
The relics of other African martyrs, such as Maiulus, could have been 
included, either at that time, or added later. 

The actual commemorative plaque under discussion here, however, 
appears to date from a slightly later period. Liliane Ennabli's careful 
study of the various lettering styles of the numerous extant epigraphic 
fragments from the basilica, the nearby Christian cemetery and from 
other locations in Carthage (/CKarth 2, pp. 19-30) suggests that this par- 
ticular memorial dedication belongs to the end of the Vandal period. A 
likely more precise period would have been during the reign of Hilderic 
(c.523-530); see ibid. and Ennabli "Carthage," 191. 


Maiulus 

According to Tertullian, a Mavilus of Hadrumetum was condemned to 
the beasts by a govemor of Africa Proconsularis in 212 (Scap. 3.5[6]). 
The governor in question is normally assumed to have been Scapula, the 
governor to whom Tertullian addressed the apology containing the refer- 
ence to Mavilus. This Scapula was either P. Julius Scapula Tertullus Pris- 
cus, consul ordinarius 195 (PIR? 4, 3 (I) [1966]: 557) or, more likely, the 
latter's cousin C, Julius (Scapula) Lepidus Tertullus, cos. suff. c.195-197 
(ibid., 554); see Barnes (1986: 202 n.8); Birley (1991: 81 n.1); and the 
stemma on p. 272 of PIR’ 4, 3. However, irrespective of the exact identity 
of the recipient of Tertullian's treatise, the governor who had Mavilus 
executed was probably Caecilius Capella, one of Scapula's predecessors 
in office; see Birley (1991: 81-98). If so, Mavilus was martyred between 
184 and 192, as Capella appears to have been proconsul of Africa within 
this period, probably either between 184-188 or 191-193; see ibid., 87- 
90 esp. 89 n.28, 

The liturgical calendar of Carthage lists the feast of a martyr Maiolus 
as being on the 11th of May (PL 13.1219); cf. H. Lietzmann (1911: 5), 
as does the Mart. Hier. (AASS Nov. 11.2.247), but this martyrologium 
also lists three others named Maiulus, the third of whom is to be com- 
memorated on the 7th of March (ibid., 2.45; 2.105; 2.132). The latter, 
however, may merely be a doublet based on the mistaken assumption that 
the martyrs listed on the inscription under discussion here all died on the 
7th of March, Nor is it clear whether the Mavilus mentioned by Tertul- 
lian died at Carthage or, less likely, at Hadrumetum. If at Hadrumetum, 
and if Mavilus is indeed to be equated with Mavilus, his relics may have 
been transferred to Carthage at some later stage; see Duval Africae I, 16; 
II, 711-712. The various references to “Maiolus,” “Mavilus,” or “Mai- 


- — — — — ` 
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ulus,” of course, may have been to quite distinct people not otherwise 
known; see Barnes (1971: 267-269). 


Martyrs of the catholic church 

It is obvious from the frequency with which Saturus, Saturinus and 
(probably) Perpetua and Felicitas were honored in early catholic art and 
literature (including sermons) that Christians at Carthage and elsewhere 
continued to view them as catholic martyrs. Their feast day is 6 (7) 
March. It is possible, however, that Perpetua and the others belonged to a 
group within the Carthaginian church which was favorably disposed to- 
wards “the New Prophecy” (see pp. 54-59 above). If so, Perpetua and 
the others may be considered martyrs with pro-Montanist sympathies 
even if they were not actually Montanists. 


15. A Montanist(?) patriarchal decretal 


Carthage: Douar ech Chott II (?)-V'(?) 
Now in Carthage National Museum, inv. no. 3117 


Ed. pr. — Delattre "Communiqué" [1900]: CXC-CXII (majuscule text only). 


Square white marble slab, broken at each comer and damaged 
slightly at all sides. Discovered by A.-L. Delattre in 1900. Height: 
0.22m.; length: 0.21m.; thickness: 0.024m. The twelve extant lines in- 
variably commence or end in the middle of a word and do not relate 
readily to subsequent or previous lines. The left and right sections of a 
once larger slab were probably cut off and subsequently lost. Alterna- 
tively, as suggested by A. Heron de Villefosse (1900: CXCII), the in- 
scription was carved on three adjoining slabs of the same dimensions— 
the extant slab being the middle one. In /.5, the engraver appears to have 
at first omitted NON which was then added by amending the initially- 
carved letters ACC. The horizontal bars of A, E and F are frequently 
missing. The spelling aput (rather than apud) in 1.3, adeque (rather than 
adaeque) in 1.8, and jubandos (rather than juvandos) in 1.10 is no doubt 
due to pronunciation and need not be restored correctly. The first extant 
letters in /.5 were most probably preceded by NUN, but, as there are 
other possibilities, the word nundinarum has not been restored here. It is, 
nevertheless, tentatively assumed in the translation given below. Letter 
height: 0.008-0.010m. Figure 16. Plate 34. 
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(-°?*_ sanct]issimorum patriarcharum et univer[sorum- — — cas 
Le. — — — —]PA sanctitate. Unde cum diu disceptarçltur — — ree] 
Lë. _ _ -limus dispositionem sanctae memoriae | - — — inm ] 
[-^3^- _ _ _]RE vel pascere neque publice neque aput suo[s— SC Si 
5 [—32  _ -]dinarum «n»on accedant. Set quoniam A[- — — — — poc] 
Lä. - -—]a honorificentia commemorare et PR[- —— — — š ae J 
[-^33- — — Jim, Sed quia res tam gravissima aperlta est p ses 
[<° -quae appellatur protogamia adeque primas [-——^ ———] 


E -- -]IONEM venire ausus fuerit. Qui vindicaylerini— SC 
10. (-**- — guolcumgue modo jubandos esse putaberint Ç[— — — 2 ] 
[-^95- _ -]TIS promisit ipse vos eidem mercedi parti[cipare — M 


(<<. -ne]que die nuptiarum, quarta feria fiant [- —— —— — —— c33 J 


... of the most holy patriarchs and of all.../... (PA) by ho- 
liness. Whence, when it had been long disputed .../... we 
[ratify?] the prescription of venerable memory . ../... (RE) 
5 or to eat neither publicly nor amongst their own . . . |. . . let 

them not approach the marketplace(?). But since (A) .. ./... 
to commemorate with(?) great honor and (PR) .../...we.. 
.. But because a matter so very grave [is evident?].../... 
which is called protogamia equally first . . . / . . JONEM) he 
would have dared to come. Those who will have 

10 punished ...|...in whatsoever way they will have considered 
they should be helped (C).../... (TIS) he himself promised 
you to share in the same reward . ../... nor on the day of 
marriage, on the fourth day let them be done... /. 


Other edd.: Delattre “Inscriptions 1898-1905” [1906]: 124-125 no. 3 (majuscule 
text); CIL 8, suppl. 4 [1916]: 25045 with line drawing/facsimile; Seckel "Inschrift" 
[1921]: 989-1017, esp. 990; Bickel "Protogamia" [1923]: 426-440; ICKarth 3 [1991]: 
381 with French trans, and photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Héron de Villefosse (1900: CXCII [parts of 11.1, 2, 
6, 11 only]); AE 1901 [1902]: 5 (facsimile of majuscule text with suggested corrections 
and restorations in miniscule); H. von Soden (1923: 43); ILCV 1 [1924/5]: 1003; Tab- 
bernee "Montanism" [1978]: 721-724 no. 66 with line drawing/facsimile. 


Variant readings: 


l.1 [...]: Previous edd. do not indicate the approximate number of letters missing 
at the beginning or end of lines; //ISSIMORVM: Delattre "Communiqué"; [Episcopi 
Africae fidelibus Sanct\ISSIMORYM: Seckel [tafel III] (Von Soden); [beat]iss.: ILCV 
(alternative restoration); [. . . sanctiss]imorum: /CKarıh (restoration); UNIVIi///: Delat- 
tre "Communiqué" (AE [majuscule]); univer[s . . ]: AE (miniscule); VNIVIR[sae ecclesiae]: 
CIL; VNIVER(sorum episcoporum decreta bigamos expellunt]: Seckel [tafel HI] (Von 


| 
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Soden); univir(sorum episcoporum . 
(restoration). 
1.2 PA SANCTITATE: Delattre (AE; CIL [Seckel (Bickel; von Soden)]; ILCV) records 
a clearly legible P; . . . Ja Sanctitate: /CKarth (extant text); . . . Ja Sanctitate: JC Karth 
(restoration); DISCEPTARE////; Delattre "Communiqué" (AE); . . .: Seckel [extant text] 
E Wes MN DIG 
us cum bigamis exclusis]: Seckel [tafe : r 
Seckel (alternative S | [tafel I) (Von Soden); <archety>pa: 
1.3 II/[IMVS: Delattre (AE; CIL [Seckel (Bickel; Von Soden)]; ILCV) records a 
clearly legible I; [communicare liceat tandem approbav\IMVS: Seckel [tafel III] (Von 
Soden); «recolu»imus: Seckel (alternative restoration; «eamque sequentes statuimus: 
Seckel (alternative restoration); . + hanc sanclimus: /CKarth (restoration); 
MEMORIA////: Delattre "Communiqué" incorrectly shows E of MEM as partly illegible; 
MEMORIA////; AE; MEMORIA I////: Delattre "Inscriptions 1898-1905"; MEMORIAE [ 
-———— qua cavetur ut non audeant fideles]: Seckel [tafel III] Von Soden); 
memoriae ...: Bickel and ICH do not mark partially illegible final E. 
1.4 [bigamum exclusum vel hospitio recip\eRE: Seckel [tafe] III] (Von Soden); 
/IIIARE VEL: Delattre “Inscriptions 1898-1905”; . . . Jere vel: ICKarth (extant text); . . . 
bibjere vel: /CKarth (restoration); APVTSVOs: Delattre "Inscriptions 1898-1905"; 
SVO////: Delattre "Communiqué" (AE); SVO[s addidimusque ut fideles ne cum bigamis]: 
Seckel [tafel III] (Von Soden); suo(s): Bickel does not mark partially illegible letters here 
or elsewhere. 
1.5 /IIDINARVM NON: Delattre (AE; Seckel [Bickel; Von Soden]; JLCV) does not 
show that D is partially illegible; [colloquio misceantur forum tempore nun|DINARVM 
NON ACCEDANT SET QVONIAM Aj[liquibus perverse placuit ut pro bigamis): Seckel 
[tafel III] (Von Soden); . . . negotium nun]dinarum: /CKarth (restoration); . . . «numdi- 
narum non accedant set quoniam ali . . . : Bickel. 
l.6 AA HONORIFICENTIA: Delattre (AE) shows clearly legible A; ///A 
HONORIFICENTIA: CIL; . . . Ja honorificentia: /CKarth (extant text); . . . maxim]a 
honorificientia: /CKarth (restoration [sic]); . . . ///m honorificentia: Seckel [p. 990]; 
[defunctis oretur et offeratur nos eos cu]M: Seckel [tafel III] (Von Soden); 
COMMEMORARE ET PR///: Delattre "Communiqué" (AE); ET PA[tefacere]: Heron de 
Villefosse; ET PI: Delattre “Inscriptions 1898-1905"; ET PRW CIL; . . . 
lIlhonorificentia: Bickel; PR[o eorum dormitione in ecclesia orare et annuis]; Seckel 
[tafel IIT] (Von Soden); et p . . . : Bickel; et pre[ . . .: /CKarth (extant text); et pre[corari . . 
— ICKarth (restoration). 
1.7 [diebus oblationes facere nulli permi]SIMVS SED: Seckel [tafel III]; . . .]cimus 
sed: /CKarth (extant text); . . . sanc]imus sed: /CKarth (restoration); APIR////: Delattre 
(AE [majuscule]; CIL; ILCV); aper[te?]: AE (miniscule); aper/// . . . . : Seckel [p. 990]; 
APIR{tiorem desiderat definitionem in licitam omnem]: Seckel (tafel IIT] (Von Soden); 
apir . . . |: Bickel, JCKarth (extant text). 
1.8 [declaravimus conjunctionem praeter eam qu) AE; Seckel [tafel III] (Von Soden); 
//AE APPLLIATVR: Delattre (AE [majuscule]); ae app<e>llatur: /LCV; APPILLATVR: 
CIL; ad<a>eque: /CKarth (restoration); ////PRIMAS: Delattre (AE) records a clearly legible 
S; PRIMA///: CIL (ILCV); Prima: /CKarth (extant text); PRIMA[s post fidem nuptias Ex- 
cludetur autem qui]: Seckel [tafel III] (Von Soden); prima<s post baptisma»: Seckel 
(alternative restoration); prima<s post conversionem»: Seckel (alternative restoration); 
prima(e post fidem nuptiae) . . .|: Bickel; prima[e nuptiae . . .): ICKarth (restoration). 


. «|: Bickel; univer[sorum episcoporum . . .: /CKarth 
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1.9 ss accipere commun]ionem: /CKarth (restoration); [cumque contra quamcumque 
hane constitui]lONEM VENIRE AVSVS FVERIT QVI VINDICAV[erint in transgressores 
(tale praemium. accipient]: Seckel [tafel III] (Von Soden);  VINDICA: Delattre 
"Communiqué" (AE); VINDICAV: Delattre “Inscriptions 1898-1905"; vindicav . . . | 
Bickel, ICH, vindica[ . . .: ICKarth (extant text); vindicaltus est . . .: ICKarth 
(restoration). 

1.10 ` [Taliter vero punientur) quicumque eos quo\CVMQVE: Seckel [tafel IIT] (Von 
Soden); VVMQVE: Delattre (AE); (ad)jubandos: JCKarth (restoration); PVTABERINT 
OU. Delattre "Communiqué" (AE); PVTABERINTO////: Delattre “Inscriptions 1898. 
1905"; PVTABERINT Con|servate protogamiam sequentes paracletum]: Seckel [tafel TM) 
(Von Soden); putaverint o[b. . . .: /CKarth (restoration). 

LI) IIIS: Delattre (AE; Bickel); IS: CIL; tis: Seckel [extant text] (JLCV); . . .]tus: 
ICKarth: Dominus lesus Christus: ICKarth (commentary); [quatenus sicut mercedem cen- 
tuplam ius|TIS: Seckel [tafel IIT] (Von Soden); VQS: Delattre (AE [majuscule]), CIL 
(Bickel); u«o»s: ILCV; PARTI(cipetis Ceterum constituimus ut primae]: Seckel [tafel IIT] 
(Von Soden); parti[cipatos iri. . — /CKarth (restoration). 

112 [nuptiae quae neque sexta feria fiunt ne]que: Seckel [tafel IIT] (Von Soden); «quas 
celebrari oportuit nunc us»que: Seckel (alternative restoration); [ieiunia quoque legitima, 
cum usus est quis]que: Bickel [alternative restoration] (ILCV); ////VE DIE: Delattre (AE); - 
ove die; Seckel (alternate reading); . . . que die nuptiarum: Bickel; . . .]que die: [CKarth 
(extant text); , , Jque die: /CKarth (restoration); IERIA IIANT////: Delattre “Communiqué” 
(AE [majuscule]); feria fiant: AE (miniscule); FERIA FIANT: Delattre “Inscriptions 1898- 


1905"; fiera fian[. . .] .: ICKarth (extant text [sic]); feria fian[tur . . . ].: ICKarth 
(restoration), 





PM MOEST OS TEREE M, 
OALCTISSAMORVMPATRIARCHARYM ET VNIVI ERM 


iASANCKITATE-VNDEQyMADIYDISCEPIARES VR 

(MVS DSPOSTTIONEMSANCTAEMEMORIA E 4 

REVLUASCERENEQVEIVBIICENEQVEATVT SVOS 
INAR/MAONACCEPANT , SETQYONIAM A! 
HONORIFICENTIA COMMEMORARE. ETPR. 

IMVS . SEDQVIARESTAMCRAVISSIMA API RTAEST 

TUENRUUATVRrRoTOGNALA ADEQVEPRIMA © 

pon VENIREAVSYS FVERIT QVIVINDICAVERINT 
YMQVEMODOIVBANDOSESS EPVTABERINT C 

poer IPSEVOSEIDEMMERCEDI PARTICIPARE 
ADIENVPTIARWAQYAFTAT ERIA| ANT 

LAE kac l'a Wer ris 2 


Fig. 16; Inscription on extant fragment 
0f patriarchal decretal 
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Further references: H. Koch (1922: cols. 171-172); H. Lietzmann (1922b: 79-80 
238); P. Maas (1922: col. 311); AE 1924 [1924]; 86; Lietzmann (1924: 157); APh 2 
(1928): p. 853; H.-G. Opitz (1933: col. 209); ILTun (1944): 1008; J. Ferron and G.G. 
Lapeyre (1949: col. 1162); K. Aland (1960a: 159); W.H.C. Frend (1965b: 302 n.197); 


Tabbernee “Montanism,” 499; Frend (1984b: 349, 364 1.75): T "Regi 
Bishops” [1993]: 256-257; C. Trevett (1996: 114, 211. ^ “Regiona 


Photograph: /CKarth 3, p. 245 no. 381. 


Facsimiles/line drawings: ed. pr., p. CXCI (AE); CIL 84 
"Montanism," 722). d (AE); 4 p. 2500 (Tabbernee 


Translation 


As the extant inscription consists of only the central portion of the 
original text, it is impossible to provide a satisfactory translation. If 
Héron de Villefosse's suggestion is accurate, at least 30 letters are miss- 
ing from the beginning and end of each line. Even if fewer letters are 
missing, extensive restoration is still required to reconstruct a viable Latin 
text for translation. E. Seckel ("Inschrift" [1921]: tafel III [printed fol- 
lowing p. 1016]) has produced an extensive restoration, but his text is too 
speculative to serve as the basis for a complete translation. Similarly, L. 
Ennabli's translation (/CKarth 3, p. 246) is, at crucial points, dependent 
upon her restorations (ibid., pp. 245-246) and upon a number of as- 
sumptions which, while plausible, are not definitive. The general thrust of 
the contents of the whole inscription, however, is clear. The inscription 
enumerates rules of conduct for members of a particular community. 


A decretal 


From the extant central portion of this inscription, it is apparent that it 
proclaimed publicly an official position on certain activities, including 
protogamia, in opposition to hotly debated contrary views. Delattre 
(CXCI-CXCII) thought the fragment to be part of either an imperial or- 
dinance or, in his view more likely, a late IV episcopal judgment regu- 
lating catholic marriages in reaction to Manichaean practices. Both the 
date and the religious origin assigned to this inscription have been chal- 
lenged, but its juridical nature seems assured. 


Date 

Delattre's dating of this inscription (CXCI-CXCII) was based partly on 
a limited correlation between the fragment's vocabulary and that of a 
sermon preached by Augustine in Carthage (Aug., serm. 90) and partly 
on the differences between late IV catholics and Manichaeans on issues 
such as marriage. E. Bickel (426-440), followed by Ferron and Lapeyre 
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(col. 1162), considered the inscription Donatist rather than catholic and 
preferred a fifth-century date. The form of the letters and the style of the 
inscription allow the view that it could have been engraved earlier than 
proposed by Delattre and Bickel; see Seckel (990 and n.4 [citing Her- 
mann Dessau], 1017 and n.140) and Frend (364 n.75). However, Ennabli 
has shown (/CKarth 3, p. 246) that the engraving could have been done 
by the same stonemason who produced some extant late fourth-century 
epitaphs in Carthage. Letter-form and style, of course, are fallible criteria, 
It is prudent, therefore, to date the inscription merely as HI'-V', with the 
likelihood that it belongs to the later, rather than earlier, period within 
this range. 


Montanist? 

According to Seckel (991), the key to understanding this fragment 
correctly lies in the words patriarcharum (1.1) and protogamia (1.8). He 
claimed that both were Montanist terms, and he reconstructed the whole 
inscription to read as the decretal of a Montanist patriarch resident at 
Carthage, c.270 (taf. IIT). 

If we are to believe Jerome (ep. 41.3), Montanists had a well- 
established hierarchy, including the office of patriarch before catholic 
Christianity began to use the term patriarch in official documents; see 
Seckel, 991 and Tabbernee "Regional Bishops," 254-257. Conse- 
quently, if this inscription is to be dated to III rather than IV or V, and if 
Jerome's reference to Montanist patriarchs is to be taken literally rather 
than (as argued by C. Markschies [1994: 11]) analogically, the decretal 
could, possibly, be Montanist. This is so especially if, like Seckel (991 
n.16), we eliminate from consideration other Christian sectarian groups 
such as Nestorians and Marionites, which developed patriarchates earlier 
than catholic Christianity, because these groups did not have any con- 
nection with Carthage and if, conversely, we also eliminate groups such as 
the Novatianists who, while having links with Carthage, show no evidence 
of early patriarchates; see Seckel, 997. 

Carthaginian adherents of the New Prophecy, such as Tertullian, cer- 
tainly had strong views about the sanctity of first marriages—to the extent 
that they rejected not only divorce but also the right to remarry following 
the death of one's spouse (e.g., Tert., mon. 4.3; pud. 1.20; Marc. 1.29.4). 
Theoretically, Seckel (993-996), followed by Koch (col. 171), von Soden 
(41-43), and Frend (349, 364 n.75), could well be correct in claiming 
that the term protogamia expressed Montanist teaching on monogamy. 

The evidence, however, for this decretal being Montanist is not strong. 
There is no independent evidence that there ever was a separate Mon- 
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tanist community in Carthage with its own bishop, 1 i 

title of patriarch; see pp. 54-55 above and p. 42 teli Taree aaa 
archarum (1.1) refers to more than one patriarch and, hence mi ap- 
ply simply to the head of the Montanist community in Carthage—if there 
ever was such a person. The inscription can be restored to suggest that 
more than one patriarch was involved in issuing the decretal and that it 
was the result of synodical action, but, if so, we have no knowledge of 
such a Montanist council nor do we know for sure whether there was ever 
more than one Montanist patriarch at a time; see Tabbernee "Regional 
Bishops," 257. Perhaps the decretal came not from Montanism itself. but 
from the Tertullianists (on whom see pp. 475-476 below), but, although 
these may have adopted Tertullian's views on marriage, there is no evi- 
dence that they had patriarchs. 

P. Maas (311) argued for a Jewish rather than Christian origin of the 
inscription by showing that the word protogamia is used in the Talmud 
to signify the "prenuptial celebration" rather than a "first marriage." 
Seckel himself (991) had already admitted the possibility of a Jewish 
context for the word patriarcharum in this inscription. On the use of the 
term "patriarchs" in Jewish inscriptions to refer to important "ruling 
dignitaries” in local Jewish communities, see L.H. Kant (1987: 696 and 
n.150). 

If, as I assume, Ennabli is correct in dating the inscription to very late 
IV or early V, the use of the term patriarchs in catholic circles would no 
longer be anachronistic. As Ennabli points out, the term could refer to 
the primates of Carthage and Numidia, although she prefers (contra CIL) 
to view it here as a reference to the biblical patriarchs—introduced into 
the inscription as a means of stressing continuity of faith, church, and the 
prophets (/CKarth 3, p. 246). Ennabli argues, rather convincingly, that 
the inscription records recommendations regarding the conduct of the 
religious life (especially that of clergy) enacted during an otherwise un- 
known North-African catholic church council (ibid., 244-246). 

In light of the many other viable options in respect of the identity of 
the community which published the rules of conduct partly extant in this 
inscription, it seems best to designate this decretal as "unlikely Mon- 
tanist," especially if the inscription should indeed be dated to IV‘ or V. 
If so, the decretal is most probably catholic, although it may be Donatist, 
or even Jewish. 
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Italia 
Rome 


Map 4:E3 (West-Central Italia). Founded, according to 
legend, in 753 B.C.E., Rome was built around a ford 
which crossed the Tiberina (Tiber) at the location of the 
boundaries of the territories of the ancient Latines, 
Sabines and Etruscans. Situated only 23 km. from its 
seaport, Ostia (4:E2), Rome became an important com- 
mercial as well as political power, especially after the 
defeat of Greece and Carthage, both in C.146 B.C.E. 
Following numerous military conquests during the period 
of the Republic (c.510-27 B.C.E.), Rome became the 
virtual capital of the world during the first centuries of 
the Empire (27 B.C.E.-476 C.E.). The city's political im- 
portance declined after the establishment of Diocletian’ s 
tetrarchy (c.284). Its ultimate fate was sealed when Con- 
stantine transferred government to Constantinople 
(c.330). Christianity, including splinter groups, prolifer- 
ated rapidly in Rome, as attested by the wealth of extant 
archaeological and epigraphic remains from the pre- 
Constantinian period; see, for example, J. Stevenson 
(1978); Snyder Ante Pacem [1985]. 


16. Inscriptions commemorating a group of 
Aurelii 


Hypogaeum on the Viale Manzoni c.212-282 


Es " — Bendinelli “Ipogeo” [1920]: 126 (line drawing/facsimile of majuscule text 
only). 


Rectangular mosaic of black and white tiles built into the floor of one 
of the large tomb-chambers (chamber A) in an underground private sep- 
ulcher (hypogaeum). Damaged at top right corner, worn slightly, espe- 
cially at edges. Length: 2.70m.; width: 1.75m. Border consists of internal 
solid black line, exterior to which alternating groups of black and white 
tiles form geometric pattern. Discovered in 1919. Inscription of black 
tiles, Interpuncts at /.5 to indicate abbreviations. The artist omitted the A 
from PRIMAE in /.3 and used FRATRIS instead of FRATRIBUS in /.5. 
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Right hasta of A is normally two or three tiles longer than left hasta, ex- 
cept in the first A of /.3. Similarly, the right diagonal hastas of the M are 


longer than the left hastas. Letter height: (approx.) 0.85m. Fi 
Plate 39. ght: (approx.) 0.85m. Figure 17. 


Aurelio Onesimo 

Aurelio Papirio 

Aureliae Prim«a»e virg(ini). 
Aurelius Felicissimus 


5  fratri«bws et colibert(is) b(ene) m(erentibus) Recit). 


To Aurelius Onesimus, Aurelius Papirus (and) Aurelia Prima, 
a virgin. Aurelius Felicissimus has built (this burial chamber) 
5 | for his well-deserving brothers and colleagues of freed status. 


Other edd.: Bendinelli “Aureli” [1922]: cols. 320-322, 369-370 with photograph and 
line drawing/facsimile; Wilpert Aurelio Felicissimo [1924]: 3-4 with photograph and 
line drawing/facsimile, 


Text reprinted and discussed: T. Ashby (1921: 842); F. Grossi Gondi (1921: 127); 
Marucchi "Ipogeo" [1921a]: 44-47 (majuscule text only); R. Paribene (1921; 97 
[majuscule text only]); H. Lietzmann (1922b: 157-158 [majuscule text only]); AE 1924 
[1924]: 99 (majuscule text with suggested correction in miniscule); H. Chéramy (1924: 
405); Cecchelli Aureli [1928]: 7 with line drawing/facsimile; Marucchi Catacombe 
[1932]: 670-672 (majuscule text with miniscule restorations); Cecchelli Monumenti 
[1944]: 2 (line drawing/facsimile of majuscule text only); J. Carcopino (1956: 88-92 
with French trans., photograph, and line drawing/facsimile); *AE 1956 [1957]: 235 
(majuscule text with suggested corrections in miniscule); J.M.C. Toynbee (1971: 199- 
212) with line drawing/facsimile; Chicoteau Glanures [1976]: 14-16 (majuscule text 
only) with photograph; J. Stevenson (1978: 111-113 [line drawing/facsimile of majus- 
cule text only]). 


Variant readings: 

l.1 ONISIMO: Stevenson. 

l.2 PAPIRIO.: Chéramy. 

1.3 PRIME: Bendinelli (Marucchi “Ipogeo”; Lietzmann; Cecchelli; AZ) but notes 
that Prime should be Primae; PRIMAE: Paribene; Prime: Grossi Gondi; PRIM.: Chéramy 
does not resolve abbreviation; PRIM(ae): Marucchi Catacombe; Virg: Grossi Gondi, 
Chéramy do not resolve abbreviation; virgini, Carcopino. 

LA FELICISSIMVS.: Chéramy; Felicissimus,: Wilpert (Cecchelli Aureli). 

1.5 FRATRIS: Bendinelli (Paribene; Marucchi; Lietzmann; Wilpert; Cecchelli; 
Toynbee; Chicoteau; Stevenson) notes that fratris should be fratribus; COLIBERT 
B:M-F: Bendinelli “Ipogeo” (Grossi Gondi; Paribene; Marucchi "Ipogeo"; Cecchelli), AE 
[1924] do not resolve abbreviations; Colibert(is): Bendinelli "Aureli" (Carcopino); 
coliberti(s): Lietzmann; Co(n)libert(is): Wilpert; (Cecchelli Aureli; Marucchi Cata- 
combe); COLIBERTB: MF: Stevenson. 
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Fig. 17: Mosaic dedication to 
three Aurelii 


Further references: Grossi Gondi (1920: 463); O. Marucchi (1920: 54); G. Bendinelli 
(1921; 169-170); F. von Duhn (1921: col. 111); Marucchi (1921b: 88); G. de Jerphanion 
(1922: 66), Grossi Gondi (1923: 36); G. La Piana (1925: 270); H. Achelis (1926: 65- 
11); K. Lehmann-Hartleben (1926: cols. 97-98); M.I. Rostovtzeff (1927: 148-155); 
Cecchelli Aureli, 56-72; MH. Swindler (1929: 401); F. Saxl (1931: 101-105); G. Lugli 
(1238: 436); P. Mingazzini (1942/3: 355-369); Cecchelli Monumenti, 78-80; Ferrua 
Tp ie [1945]; 214-215; L. Hertling and E. Kirschbaum (1949: 16); Car- 
GE SI 171; Toynbee (1957: 263); N.M. Denis-Boulet (1965: 126); 
can (1979: 164, 179 15177 N. Himmelmann (1975: 7-9), A. Ferrua (1978: 588); R. Tur 
Kaiser Minn dal 174); P.C, Finney (1980: 442-443 with line drawing/facsimile); H. 

: 85-91); E, Nash (1981: 311-318 with line drawing/facsimile and 
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photograph); W.H.C. Frend 


(1984b: 280-281); Snyd Lm 
(1996: 209-211). ) Snyder Ante Pacem [1985]: 33; Frend 


Photographs: Bendinelli "Aureli" cols. 321-322 fi E 
. A g. 15; Wilpert, p. 3 fig. 
(Chicoteau, 14); CDFAC, 77 [Aur A1] (Carcopino, plate 31; Nash, 313 fig. 1077). xis 


Line drawings/facsimiles: ed. pr., 126 fig. 3 (Cecchelli Monumenti 2); Bendinelli 

“ . nn AM gs : š , end ll 

THO cols. SE 31; ibid., plate 1 (Rostovtzeff, 147; Cecchelli re, vids 
, Carcopino, plate 2; Toynbee [1971: 209 fig. 19]; Fi , 44 

fig. 1075); Stevenson, 112. a sdi Saba at) 


Date 


Located W. of the Porta Maggiore, on the corner of the Viale Manzoni 
and the Via Luzatti, the hypogaeum containing this mosaic inscription is 
situated within the ancient Aurelian walls—indicating that the hypogaeum 
itself was constructed at a time before 282. As it consisted of six burial 
chambers, elaborately decorated with frescoes, the detailed work of pre- 
paring these chambers must have been undertaken over a period of time 
prior to the completion of the wall. After 282, the Sepulchrum Aure- 
liorum was within the city limits, precluding its continued use as an Ay- 
pogaeum. The quasi-gentilicia and the use of the term co«bibert(is) in 
1.5 suggest a date after 212/3 for the inscription. As in the case of the 
provincials given citizenship by Caracalla (see ad 5), these Roman liberti 
perhaps took the gentilicium of the emperor who liberated them—aunless 
they were emancipated by another member of the gens Aurelii. 


The Aurelii 

Although Aurelius Felicissimus' dedication includes the word fratris 
Oe, fratribus), its juxtaposition with co«bibert(is) suggests that the de- 
ceased (who included a woman) were "brethren" in the sense of close 
members of the same group. Most of the artwork in their burial chamber 
and the adjoining ones is religious. For the view that these Aurelii could 
have been related to each other by blood as well as by religion, see 
Toynbee (1957: 263). The name Onesimus was a common name for 
slaves which became popular among Christians because of its New Tes- 
tament example (Col 4:1; Phim 10); cf. 31, 50, 68° and see New Docs 4 
[1987]: 179-181. 


Co-religionists : e | 

There is nothing on the mosaic inscription itself to indicate the relig- 
ion to which this group of people belonged. The frescoes provide the 
only clues to the nature of their religious adherence. Not surprisingly, the 
scenes depicted are drawn from a wide range of literary and cultural mo- 
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tifs and are often difficult to identify precisely. Many scenes are at least 
ambiguous. For example, paintings depicting initiations or people (esp. 
women) with hands raised in an attitude of prayer probably betray Chris- 
tianity, but non-Christians also initiated people into a variety of cults, and 
the orant (a term adapted by art historians from the Latin orant: “one 
who prays”) was not an exclusively Christian figure; see Snyder, 19-20, 
Portraits of individual men may represent apostles, but not necessarily so. 
The creation of Adam and Eve and allusions to other Old Testament sto- 
ries depicted in the frescoes are probably Christian, but could, at least 
theoretically, also be Jewish. 

A beautiful fresco (Cecchelli Monumenti, facing p. 8; cf. CDFAC, 77 
[Aur A5]) portrays a shepherd sitting on a mountain ledge, scroll in 
hand, watching his flock in the valley below while one of the animals lies 
intimately at his feet. This is probably a pictorial representation of Christ 
as the Good Shepherd (contrast the sculptured versions which invariably 
portray the Good Shepherd carrying a sheep across his shoulders). How- 
ever, here, as elsewhere in catacomb art (see Snyder, 23), there are suffi- 
cient parallels with representations of Orpheus in paradise to indicate that 
the scene is not unequivocally Christian. Interestingly, all but one of the 
animals in this fresco, including the one at the shepherd's feet, appear to 
be goats. 

Similarly, scenes depicting the entry of a hero into a city where he is 
met by a delegation before speaking to the assembled multitude 
(Cecchelli Monumenti, plates 12-13; cf. CDFAC, 77 [Aur A20]) have 
been interpreted, with almost equal validity, as the triumph of a Greek or 
Roman conqueror; the triumphal entry of Jesus into Jerusalem; the tri- 
umph of the Anti-Christ prior to the "Second Coming of Christ"; the 
Second Coming itself; the entry of Christ into the Heavenly Jerusalem; 
the triumph of Hercules; and the monthly religious festival in honor of 
Epiphanes, son of Carpocrates; see Stevenson, 114-116. 

In contrast to the ambiguity about the original meaning of the 
“triumphal entry" scenes, there is little doubt about the depiction of the 
retum of Ulysses in another fresco (Cecchelli Monumenti, facing p. 100; 
cf. CDFAC, 78 [Aur A25]; Frend, 268-269). Divided horizontally into 
two panels, the fresco clearly shows Penelope and her loom meeting 
Ulysses dressed as a beggar while her three suitors approach. Even this 
fresco, however, is not exempt from alternative explanations. For exam- 
ple, Turcan (esp. 168-173) sees here the story of Circe rather than 
Penelope. 

One of the paintings in chamber B shows a male figure with his right 
hand pointing to a Latin cross (CDFAC, 78 [Aur B5]). This is a clear in- 
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dication of Christianity. A graffito (Bendinelli *Aureli," col. 370 fig. 
32; cf. CDFAC 2d ed., Appendix 5 [1980]: 8 [Aur A281) portrays an 
orant whose right hand also appears to point to a tiny cross (not seen by 
Bendinelli). Bendinelli's reproduction of this orant's large head contains 
intersecting horizontal and vertical lines, which C. Cecchelli (Monumenti, 
82) takes to be another intentional early cross, I, however, could not find 
any trace of the horizontal line in the graffito itself. This graffito, in any 
case, is not part of the main decorative artwork of the hypogaeum. It is 
scratched on the wall of a passageway. Hence, it is probably the work of a 
later visitor to the hypogaeum, and the cross may even have been 
scratched at a time later still than the drawing of this crude figure. 


Montanist? 

There is no doubt that the people who commissioned this hypogaeum 
were Christians. Nevertheless, given the extensive use of classical motifs 
and the presence of non-orthodox elements in even the ambiguous 
Christian artwork, it is unlikely that Aurelius Felicissimus and his friends 
belonged to mainstream Christianity. If so, as there is evidence for the 
existence of Montanists in Rome at about this time (see p. 31 above), 
could this sectarian form of Christianity have been Montanism? 

Cecchelli (Monumenti, 80, 100-101; Aureli, 56-72) proposes two ma- 
jor indicators of Montanism in the artwork of this hypogaeum along with 
some supporting data. Firstly, he draws attention to the prevalence of the 
portrayal of feminine elements, including the presence of women among 
the initiates, the prominence of Eve in the depiction of the creation of 
humankind, the orant and the use of the adjective virgo for Aurelia 
Prima. Secondly, he argues that the open use of the cross (with which he 
compares the open use of the term virgin) was characteristic of third- 
century Montanism. Neither of these indicators is conclusive. While it is 
true that Montanism, more so than mainstream Christianity, emphasized 
the role which women could play in the church, especially among the 
clergy (cf. 4), there is no unambiguous data in the artwork of the hy- 
pogaeum proving that women were being portrayed intentionally as vir- 
gin-prophetesses or female clergy. Cecchelli (Monumenti, 81) interprets 
one of the figures in chamber B as being a “veiled prophetess,” but this 
interpretation is by no means definite. Secondly, the presence of the 
cross in this (non-public!) burial place is not surprising. But even in pub- 
lic, open use of the cross in early or mid III does not necessarily point to 
Montanism; see ad 17. 

Cecchelli's supporting indicators of Montanism are equally inconclu- 
sive. He argues that the depiction of the "Heavenly Jerusalem" is con- 
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sistent with Montanist eschatology drawn from the Book of Revelation, 
but the “New Jerusalem” of earliest Montanism was a missionary, rather 
than an eschatological, concept. Montanism did not develop a distinctive 
eschatology until well after this fresco was painted; see W. Tabbernee 
(1989b: 52-60). If the fresco was, indeed, intended to portray the celes- 
tial Jerusalem, it is as likely to have been commissioned by an adherent 
of mainstream Christianity or of another Christian sect as by a Montanist. 
Similarly, any alleged representation of the anti-Christ may be attributed 
to a millenarianism which is as likely to have been non-Montanist as 
Montanist. 

Assuming some of the portraits (e.g., Cecchelli Monumenti, facing pp. 
52. 68, cf. Frend, 1984b: 271) to be those of the apostles, Cecchelli (ibid., 
101) argued that this was consistent with the Montanist respect for the 
apostles whom they acknowledged as pneumatici, even if they had not 
been inspired by the (Montanist) "Paraclete." Veneration for the apos- 
tles, however, can hardly be considered a criterion for judging these fres- 
coes to be Montanist. At best, it can be said that interpreting these 
paintings as apostles does not rule out a Montanist interpretation. Like- 
wise, a fresco containing a figure with a book and a rod (Bendinelli 
"Aureli," pl. 14) may depict an initiation scene, but whether it can be 
claimed with Cecchelli (Monumenti, 100) that the book and the rod indi- 
cates this to be a Montanist “charismatic” initiation symbolizing both 
written and oracular prophecy, is doubtful. 

Cecchelli (ibid., 100; cf. Grossi Gondi [1921: 133-134]) also claims 
the style of the painting of the “Good Shepherd" as possible supportive 
evidence for Montanism, drawing on the similarity between elements of 
this fresco and the language used to describe the *Good Shepherd" in 
the epitaph of Aberkios of Hieropolis. However, even if Aberkios were to 
be identified with the Avircius Marcellus mentioned by the late second- 
century Anonymous opponent of Montanism quoted by Eusebius, an 
identification questioned by Margherita Guarducci in EG 4 [1978] (see 
p. 53 n.13 above), it must not be forgotten that Avircius was an oppo- 
nent,not a supporter, of Montanism; see Anon., ap. Eus., h.e. 5.16.3. 
Consequently, if anything, any alleged similarities between the painting 
and the epitaph should argue against, rather than for, an exclusively 
Montanist interpretation of the fresco. In any case, the portrayal of the 
"Good Shepherd" in this instance may not even be Christian, or, if it is, 
it may have been influenced by non-Christian mythology; see above. 

The portrayal of the clearly non-Christian story of Ulysses and 
Penelope is interpreted by Cecchelli (Monumenti, 100-101) as a depic- 
tion of the Montanist rejection of second marriages. Penelope is the 
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heroine, who refused all efforts to tempt her to remarry, i 

that Ulysses had died. Cecchelli’s WEE abire Age nei ii 
sistent with Montanist teaching as understood by Tertullian (see ad 15) 

but there is no extant literary evidence that Montanists ever utilized the 
Ulysses story for this, or any other, purpose. The absence of such evi- 
dence, of course, may merely be the result of the limited data which has 
survived about Montanism. There is extant evidence, however, that Gnos- 
tic sects were accused of allegorizing classical epics in order to give them 
a Christian meaning; e.g., see Hipp., haer. 1.23; 6.14. According to Hip- 
polytus (haer. 5.3), the Naassenes, in particular, considered Homer as a 
prophet, and Hippolytus quotes a Naassene allegorical interpretation of 
Penelope's suitors as "awakened souls" (ibid., 5.2). As Hippolytus ap- 
pears to have had contact with contemporary Naassenes (ibid., 5.3), there 
was probably a Naassene group in Rome by early III; see Stevenson, 114. 
Consequently, the co-religionists buried in the hypogaeum may have 
belonged to this sect; see Carcopino, 110-111, 115-116, 124-131, 354, 
and Frend, 1984b: 281, 1996: 210-211. However, it is equally likely that 
they may have belonged to one or other of the many Gnostic sects in 
Rome; e.g., the Orphites or the Carpocratians (Wilpert, 42) or perhaps the 
Valentinians (Grossi Gondi [1920: 436]; Marucchi [1921a: 47; 1921b: 
83-93]; Achelis, 67). However, Finney, following Toynbee (261-270), 
rejects a Gnostic interpretation altogether (1980: 442-450; 1994: 86 and 
n.92, 136 n.10). 

Given the diversity of the artwork contained in this hypogaeum, all 
that can be said with certainty is that those buried there were eclectic syn- 
cretists. They were probably Christians, but perhaps Christians who did 
not belong to mainstream Christianity. It is unlikely that they were Mon- 
tanists as the blatant use of Homeric epics, even for allegorical purposes, 
does not appear to have been a Montanist characteristic. It is more likely 
that they were Gnostics, but, if so, the specific type of Gnosticism is still a 
mystery. Stevenson (92-3) suggests that they were Dynamic Monarchians 
rather than Gnostics, but this view appears to be based merely on the fact 
that this Christian sect was also present in Rome at about the same time 
and that its members had an appreciation of classical philosophy (ibid., 
116-117). 


162. More Montanists? 


Although it is extremely unlikely that the Aurelii discussed above were 
Montanists, the possibility that they were, in fact, Montanists cannot be 
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ruled out totally. eene? Kat inscriptions, the only jee s 
pus of Montes s chamber A of the Sepulcrum Aureliorum needs in 
tant pas Bendinelli “Aureli,” col. 426 with photograph (fig, 
be ij C. 71 [Aur A2] (Nash, 314 fig. 1079); Nash, 312 (fig, 
61) (cf. CD inscription (fig. 18), an epitaph, reveals that the children of 
1076]). eee (not yet satisfactorily identified) sect were also buried in 
age um, and it provides the names of two more adult members— 
the ke child’s grieving parents. The inscription is on a marble slap, 
s e right. Bendinelli restores the end of /.1 as Myrsin[ae filiae), the 
d of 12. as vi(xit annis) and the end of [4 as Iulia Lyd(ia(?) paren), 
Reading Julia rather than Junia, however, produces an additional -I- in 
the extant text, which should then be transcribed as /wlifi)a. The next 
letter is as likely to be a partially extant Pasa partially extant L. The text 
suggested below takes into account the limited space available for addi- 
tional letters on the missing right-hand part of the slab. The spelling quai 
rather than quae in /.2 is presumably the result of pronunciation. 

As with the other Aurelii commemorated in the Sepulchrum Aure- 
liorum, the case for Aurelius Martinus and his family being Montanists is 
extremely weak and is completely dependent upon the way in which the 


frescoes and other artwork in the hypogaeum are interpreted. 


Aureliae Myrsin|ae] 
dulcissimae, quai vi[x(it) an(nis)] 
V, mens(ibus) VI, die(bu)s XI. 
Aurel(ius) Martinus et Junia, p[aren-] 
5 tes, fecerunt. 


To sweetest Aurelia Myrsina, she who has lived five years, six 
š months, (and) eleven days. Aurelius Martinus and 
Junia, (the) parents, | have made (this epitaph). 


RA EM E S 
AVRETIAE MYRSI 
* DNICISSDANBONAINIDAN: 
ANSI 

AVELMAPTINIYS-EF NAIA! 
na pi Ref 


Au 









Fig. 18: A child's funerary inscription 


Part III 


Montanist 
and Allegedly Montanist 
Inscriptions 


C.225-274 C.E. 








Introduction 


Firmilian, bishop of Caesarea in C i i 

written to Cyprian of Carthage in ee reegt C ; i 
gians" as an example of heretics whose baptism must be eeng invalid 
(ap. Cypr., ep. 15.7.3-4; cf. 75.19.4). Firmilian had an accurate knowl- 
edge of Montanism, reporting that Montanists "try to claim that they 
have new prophecies" (75.7.3; cf. 75.19.4). He also tells Cyprian: *If 
we ask them what Christ they preach, they will reply that they preach the 
one who sent the spirit which spoke through Montanus and Prisca" 
(75.7.3). But does this mean that there was a contemporary group of 
Montanists at Caesarea at the time when he wrote his letter? His phrasing 
may merely have been hypothetical, based on information he had gained 
about Montanism, not through contact with contemporary Montanists in 
Cappadocia but from the anti-Montanist synod, held in Ikonion in Phry- 
gia c.230-235, which he had attended early in his career (75.7.4; cf. 
75.19.4). Firmilian's account of an unnamed ecstatic prophetess in Cae- 
sarea (75.10.1-11.1) may refer to a Montanist who caused trouble for the 
church in Cappadocia c.235-236,? but her identification as a Montanist 
is by no means certain.) Epiphanius (haer. 48.14.3) believed that there 
were (still) Montanists in Cappadocia in IV, but it is not certain whether 
he had independent knowledge of this or whether he merely erg it 
from Firmilian’s letter. Irrespective of whether it can be proved see = 
were Montanists in Cappadocia in II, it is certain that there were 


tanists in Phrygia at that time. That there had also been Montanists in at 
Se el SCR 


On the date, see G.W. sah eh 256 0.17) . 268); F.C. Klawiter (1975: 
172); en Heese hth ie D S. Elm (1989: 221222 and C. Trevett (1995: 
260123: 1996: 97-08, 168, 171 [= Quintlla?], 188-189. 197) 

3 A, Jensen (1992: 352-359) argues strongly taints Gİ 
the New Prophecy, a view already expressed by P. de Lab 
Lafontaine (1963: 11-12). 


did not belong to 
483-487) and P.H. 


E 
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least some of the neighboring provinces, probably including Cappadocia, 
a decade or two earlier is assured, as the bishops from those provinces 
decided that a policy was needed to deal with the proper procedure by 
which any Montanists desiring to join the mainstream church might be 
admitted.4 This policy, agreed on by the Asian bishops at Ikonion, was of 
sufficient relevance to Firmilian in 256 to warrant mentioning it to 
Cyprian (Firmil, ap. Cypr. ep. 75.7), who was concerned with the 
broader issue of rebaptism stimulated by the aftermath of the Decian per- 


secution, 


Thyateira 

According to Epiphanius (haer. 51.33.4), the whole church at 
Thyateira in Lydia had, for a period of 112 years, been Montanist but 
had retumed to mainstream Christianity shortly before he wrote his book 
on heresies. He dates the alleged Montanist takeover at Thyateira to the 
"ninety-third year after the ascension of the Savior" (ibid.). Elsewhere 
Epiphanius dated the ascension to the equivalent of 30 C.E. (ibid., 51.26- 
27). Consequently, according to the information provided, the Christian 
church of Thyateira became Montanist in 123 and remained so until 
235. These dates, however, conflict with other data. Epiphanius' only 
unambiguous statement regarding the date of the origins of Montanism 
itself gives "the nineteenth year of the reign of Antoninus Pius" (ibid., 
48.1.2), Le, 156/7, which, while earlier than Eusebius’ twelfth year of 
Marcus Aurelius (chron. Olymp. 238.1 [ad annum Abrahami 2188)), i.e., 
171/2, is still not sufficiently early to be reconciled with the date 123 for 
the fusing of traditional Christianity with the New Prophecy at Thyateira. 
Conversely, as Epiphanius gives the impression that the church at 
Thyateira had retumed from its diversion into the Phrygian heresy not all 
that long before he wrote (c.375/6), the year 235 is too early for that 
event to have occurred then. These dates, therefore, make no sense and 
Epiphanius" information must be interpreted differently. W.M. Calder, in 
1923, argued that the 112 years should be subtracted from 375/6 to give 
the year 263/4, which he took initially to be the date when Thyateira 
lapsed into Montanism.® Convinced by K. Holl's hypothesis, Calder 
amended his original view in an addendum to the same article to agree 





4 See Fischer (1984: 267-271). 

5 On the date of the origin of Montanism, see G.S.P. Freeman-Grenville (1954: 7- 
15), W.H.C. Frend (1964: 499-506, esp. 504-505); T.D. Barnes (1970: 403-407), Tab- 
bernee "Montanism" [1978]: 757-781; and Trevett (1996; 26-45). 

© Calder “Philadelphia” [1922/3]: 346. 
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with Holl that the year 263/4 should be taken as the date when main- 
stream Christianity re-established itself at Thyateira and that the 93 years 
mentioned by Epiphanius should also be counted backwards from that 
year, giving 170/1 as the date in which the church became Montanist.7 
There is, however, no warrant for this ingenious suggestion—even if the 
end result almost coincides with Eusebius' date for the origin of the 
movement. Holl had to postulate a lacuna in the text to support his hy- 
pothesis that the number 93 and not 112 referred to the period during 
which Thyateira was Montanist.* 

F.C. Klawiter,’ rejecting the Holl/Calder hypothesis, argues instead that 
the 93 years refers to the period between when the book of Revelation 
was written and when the church at Thyateira became Montanist (i.e., 
c.189) and that the 112 years should also be counted from the time when 
the book of Revelation was written but applied to the time when the 
Thyateiran church returned to orthodoxy (i.e., c.208). Klawiter's theory 
depends heavily on a related hypothesis, namely that the tradition about 
the Montanist church was originally part of Gaius' anti-Montanist po- 
lemic,!° including an argument against the Johannine authorship of 
Revelation, and that Hippolytus, in responding to this argument, provided 
the detail that the church at Thyateira had again become orthodox.!! 
Klawiter combines both hypotheses by postulating that Epiphanius was 
utilizing data, including the numbers 93 and 112, which he found in the 
now lost work(s) defending the Apocalypse. A major problem with 
Klawiter’s theory, which he acknowledges,!3 is that Epiphanius believed 
that the Apocalypse was written in the time of Claudius (haer. 51.33.9), 
i.e., sometime between 41-54. This would make 147 the latest date for 


7 Ibid., 354; cf. K. Holl (1922: 307). 

8 Calder “Philadelphia” [1992/3]: 354. 

? Klawiter (1975: 314-321). 

10 See p. 31 above. 

11 Klawiter (1975: 317-320); cf. H. von Campenhausen (1972: 237-243) and J.D. 
Smith (1979: 206-262). 

12 Klawiter (1975: 317-321). Ebedjesu (cat. libr. eccl. 7) mentions that Hippolytus 
wrote capita adversus Caium et apologiam pro apolypsi et evangelio loannis apostoli et 
evangelistae. These may have been two separate works, i.e., one titled Chapters against 
Gaius (Ke$dAei xarâ l'atov), of which five Syriac fragments are extant, and another one 
called On the Gospel of John and the Apocalypse (Yrép xo xarà 'laxtvvnv evaryyerion 
kat &zokaA ecc) as listed on the base of Hippolytus' statue; see EG 4 [1978]: 535-545 
no. 3, //.5-8 (left side). It is also likely that the latter is, in fact, to be identified with the 
former as two parts of the same work; see B. Altaner and A, Stuiber (1980; 167). 

13 Klawiter (1975: 319). 
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the beginning of Montanism at Thyateira, which is still prior to the date 
Epiphanius gives for the origin of the whole movement. Klawiter,'4 
hesitantly, suggests that Epiphanius may not have been aware of this 
contradiction, but also admits that his hypothesis may not be correct.!5 
If both the Holl/Calder and the Klawiter hypotheses are incorrect, we 
are left with the view that the number 112 does indeed refer to the period 
when the church at Thyateira was Montanist and that it had ceased to be 
such in Epiphanius’ own time (£v 16 xpóvo tovto (hacer. 51.33.4]). 
Klawiter points out correctly that this phrase is not sufficiently specific to 
enable it to be used as a reference point from which to calculate the pre- 
cise date of the beginning of Montanism at Thyateira, but he suggests 
that, if this option is the correct one, the church at Thyateira probably 
became Montanist around mid III, i.e., at least by 263/4.!6 Elsewhere I 
have argued that it is conceivable that Epiphanius' reference correlating 
the start of Thyateira's excursion into Montanism with a time span reck- 
oned from the ascension may be off by exactly a century.!’ If the num- 
ber was intended to be 193 instead of 93, irrespective of whether the 
error lay in Epiphanius’ source or was made by Epiphanius himself, 
Thyateira became Montanist c.223 and did not return to the mainstream 
of Christianity until c.335 when, perhaps, as a result of Constantine’s 
legislation against Montanists and others in c.325-326, it, once again, be- 
came part of the officially sanctioned church.!5 The latter could be said 
to have occurred in Epiphanius' time. Given the basic unreliability of 
Epiphanius' chronology and the general nature of his knowledge about 
Montanism, it is probably best to say little more than that he believed that 
Thyateira lapsed totally into Montanism for more than a century some- 
time between mid III and IV”, Irrespective of whether Epiphanius was 
correct, his supposition makes it theoretically possible that at least some 
Christian inscriptions from Thyateira during this period should be classi- 
fied as Montanist. 


Smyrna 

The Martyrdom of Pionius mentions that, during the Decian persecu- 
uon, probably in February 250 (M. Pion. 2.1; cf. 23.1), a Eutychianos 
from the Phrygian heresy (Éva éx tic aipécews tOv Dpvyöv óvóuau 





14 Ibid., 319-321. 

15 mad. 319, 

16 Ibid., 319.320, 

1 Tabbernee “Montanism” (1978): 766. 
18 Ibid., 766-767, 
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Evtvxtavov) was imprisoned in Smyrna (ibid., 11.2) along with a pres- 
byter of the catholic church named Limnos and an unnamed Macedo- 
nian woman (ibid., 4.2; cf. 19.1).!9 It would be fascinating to know what 
Eutychianos was doing in Smyrna at that time so as to be arrested for 
refusing to sacrifice in accordance with Decius' edict. Was he a resident 
of Smyma? If so, was there a local Montanist church there in mid III? H. 
von Campenhausen's theory that the whole Quintus episode in M. Polyc. 
4 is a late, albeit pre-Eusebian, anti-Montanist interpolation into the 
original account of Polycarp's martyrdom? potentially lends support to 
the presence of a Montanist community in Smyrna during III. However, 
von Campenhausen's theory rests on the caricaturization of Montanists 
as voluntary martyrs.?! Although Quintus was a Phrygian and a person 
who foolishly rushed toward martyrdom, neither of these is sufficient to 
label him Montanist and to designate the alleged interpolation as anti- 
Montanist.?? Similarly, S. Ronchey's attempt to date the whole of the M. 
Polyc. to TIP, is based, in part, on the alleged anachronism of the refer- 
ence to Quintus as a Montanist.?? Arguments dating the M. Polyc. before 
c.160 and the rise of Montanism earlier still in an attempt to enable M. 
Polyc. 4 to stand as an integral part of the text and as a non-anachronistic 
reference to a Montanist voluntary martyr?^ remain unconvincing.” 

The story of Quintus is insufficient evidence to confirm the existence 
of a Montanist community at Smyma, either in mid III or earlier. The 
story of Eutychianos, nevertheless, may, by itself, be sufficient warrant 
for presuming a Montanist community in Smyma at least by c.250. Al- 
ternatively, Eutychianos may have come from the relatively nearby 
Thyateira. If so, would that support the theory that the church at 
Thyateira was totally Montanist at that time? Or did Eutychianos come 
from another contemporary Montanist community in Phrygia or else- 
where? Unfortunately, it is impossible to tell. 





19 Despite the fact that Eusebius places Pionius’ martyrdom in the reign of Marcus 
Aurelius (h.e. 4.15.46; cf. 4.14.10-15.1), there is no doubt that it occurred in the reign of 
Decius; see Barnes (1968b: 529-531) and H. Musurillo (1972: xxviii-xxix). 

20 yon Campenhausen (1957: 18-20). 

21 For the position that this view of Montanism is incorrect, see W. Tabbernee 
(1985: 33-44), followed by Trevett (1996: 123-129), but see also the opposite position 
taken by G. Buschmann (1995b: 105-145). 

22 Tabbernee (1985: 41). 

23 S. Ronchey (1990: esp. 36, 48-53, 69-78). The attempt is deemed unsuccessful by 
J. den Boeft and J. Bremmer (1995: 146-151). 

24 Buschmann (1995b: esp. 105-113, 129-130); cf. Trevett (1996: 41, 47, 124). 

25 Cf. den Boeft and Bremmer, 148, 149, 151. 
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Pergamon 

The Latin recension of the Martyrdom of Carpus, Papylus and 
Agathonice places the events described in these acta in the reign of 
Decius (M. Carp. [L] 1.7). Although the references to the emperor and 
to a proconsul named Optimus?$ are probably later additions to the 
original version, the Decian date may well be correct as the proconsul's 
question regarding whether Papylus belonged to the curial class, present 
in both recensions (M. Carp. [G] 24; M. Carp. [L] 3.1), is more appro- 
priate in a third-century context than a second-century one.? Similarly, 
the insistence on sacrificing in accordance with the emperor's orders (M. 
Carp. [G] 11; M. Carp. [L] 2.1) suggests the persecution of Decius, 
rather than the time of Marcus Aurelius to which Eusebius (h.e. 4.15.48) 
relegates these acta along with those of Polycarp and Pionius. 

Papylus (= Pamfilus) is described as a deacon from Thyateira (M. 
Carp. [L] 1) who, although not a senator, was a citizen of that city (M. 
Carp. [G] 24-27; cf. M. Carp. [L] 3.1). Unless the response in M. Carp 
[L] 3.2 is meant to be taken metaphorically, it appears that Papylus was 
very wealthy. He may have traveled extensively to win Christian converts 
as he indicated that he had "spiritual children in every province and 
every city" (M. Carp. [L] 3.3; cf. M. Carp. [G] 32). In light of the pos- 
sibility, noted above, that the church at Thyateira was totally Montanist at 
this time, could Papylus have been an influential Montanist leader whose 
spiritual children were also adherents of the New Prophecy? Does his 
presence at Pergamon suggest a Montanist community there in mid III? 
Agathonice has often been considered a Montanist, or at least a person 
strongly influenced by Montanism,28 because she “threw herself joy- 
fully upon the stake" (M. Carp. [G] 44). Her apparent voluntary mar- 
tyrdom, modified in the Latin recension by references to her arrest and 
trial (M. Carp. [L] 1.6), is insufficient, by itself, to declare her a Mon- 
tanist or to consider the Greek version “Montanistic.”2 Of greater sig- 
nificance is the fact that in the Latin recension Agathonice refers to 
Papylus and Carpus as her "venerable teachers” (6.1), suggesting some 
catechetical relationship, If Papylus was indeed a Montanist, then 





en whom, see W. Hoffmann (1942: cols. 804-805) and D. Magie (1950: vol. 2, 


27 See Barnes (1968b: 515), 


28 ‘ 
2 J. Chapman (1911: 523); H. Lietzmann (19222: 52-53); and cf. Frend (1965b: 


? See Tabbernee (1985; 40), 
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Agathonice's other teacher, bishop Carpus from Gordos (ibid.. 1)30 
also have been a Montanist. If so, was he a visiting öle CE Julia 
Gordos indicating that there was also a Montanist community there? The 
answer to all these questions depends on the validity of dating both the 
events described by the M. Carp. and Epiphanius' description of Mon- 
tanism at Thyateira to periods which overlap during the Decian persecu- 
tion and on the accuracy of relevant details in both accounts. Neither of 
these, however, is assured. 


Pamphylia? 

The Acts of Achatius describe the alleged trial of a number of Chris- 
tian clergy in Pamphylia during the Decian persecution. In a crucial 
passage, Achatius, the main hero, is told by Marcianus, the governor: 
Cataphrygas aspice homines religionis antiquae «eb ad mea sacra con- 
versos reliquisse quod fuerant et nobiscum diis vota persolvere 
("Observe the Cataphrygians, people of an ancient religion which they 
have abandoned to such an extent that they not only come to my sacred 
rites but, in a complete turnabout, sacrifice at our daily votive offerings" 
(Act. Achat. 4.8])?! According to this account, Marcianus pointed to the 
apostasy of some contemporary Montanists, whom he erroneously con- 
sidered to belong to a religion at least as old as Christianity itself, to pro- 
vide Achatius with a precedent for abandoning his religion. This line of 
approach appears to have been popular among Roman officials trying to 
induce Christians to sacrifice, rather than having to put them to death. 
Pionius, for example, was told: “Ide Eu ò mpoeotog uv 
&néOvoev, neicðnte Kai dpeic ("Behold, Euktemon, one of your leaders 
offered sacrifice, you should be persuaded also" [M. Pion. 15.2]). If 
reliable, the Acts of Achatius would provide evidence for Montanists re- 
siding in Pamphylia, c.250. If so, this could conceivably strengthen the 
case for identifying the Koumana mentioned by the Anonymous in con- 
nection with an anti-Montanist bishop named Zotikos (ap. Eus., h.e. 
5.16.17) as being a village in Pamphylia.** The Acts of Achatius, how- 
ever, are totally spurious.33 The details contained in them cannot be 
taken as having any historical value. 





30 That is, Julia Gordos in Lydia N.E. of Thyateira; on which, see L. Bürchner (1912: 
col. 1595). | 

31 Perhaps to be identified with Terentius Marcianus; see Magie (1950: vol. 2, 1571 
n.35, 1600). 

32 See p. 21 n.20 above. 

33 see H. Delehaye (1966: 256-258). 
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Carthage ; E : I 
Tuming our attention to Montanist communities outside Asia Minor, 


we could expect the “Montanist circle” of which Tertullian had been a 
member to have separated from the Carthaginian church by Cyprian’s 
time (c.249-258). This does not appear to have been the case. To the 
contrary, it seems that this group had become reconciled with the other 
members of the church during III’. If so, this would explain why Cyprian 
so freely utilized Tertullian's writings (Hier., vir. ill. 53) and why these 
writings were not destroyed. Cyprian, although the recipient of Fir- 
milian's letter mentioning Montanism, never mentioned Montanism in 
his own correspondence. He adopted the precedent provided by Fir- 
milian in order to deal with problems resulting from the Novatian schism, 
not in order to (re)baptize adherents of the New Prophecy. Perhaps an 
echo of the Montanist circle can be heard in the name Montanus, borne 
by a Carthaginian martyr who was executed in 259 as a result of Vale- 
rian's second edict (Pass. Montan. 2.1; cf. 15.1), although the name 
may be a mere coincidence. If this man had been born in Carthage, say 
¢.215-220, his parents may have belonged to Tertullian’s group of 
Montanist sympathizers. The passio itself, however, provides strong evi- 
dence that whatever factions there had been a few decades earlier, they 
belonged to the past as, in the passio, both "catholic" and "spiritual" 
emphases are neatly merged.3 

It is possible that disgruntled adherents of the New Prophecy eventu- 
ally left to form a separate community, perhaps adopting the name 
"Tertullianists,"55 But, if so, this must have occurred well after 
Cyprian's time.“ It is equally likely, however, that the Tertullianists had 
a completely different origin.37 


Rome 

Unlike at Carthage, there is no evidence that the Montanist and anti- 
Montanist factions of the church at Rome were reconciled during III. 
This is not surprising as, again unlike Carthage, Montanism had become 
à separate community in the capital of the Empire sometime before 
200.35 Montanists existed in Rome at least until V', if not later.?9 Specific 





à See J. Trigg (1984: 242-246), 
See pp. 475-476 below, 
: See D. Powell (1975; 33-54), 
yg Vt p. 476 below, 
e See p. 31 above, 
See p, 473 below, 
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details about the history of Roman M i j 23 
vided by the extant A de EE şile 
Palestine 

There are a number of clear references to Montanism in Origen’s 
commentaries (e.g., comm. in Mt. 15.30; in Matth. ser. 28, 47; comm. in 
1 Cor. 14.36; fr. in ep. ad Titum 5.291) as well as some dubious refer- 
ences in his other writings (e.g., princ. 2.7.3; Cels. 7.9). Origen's knowl- 
edge of Montanism, however, is superficial. There is nothing in his 
writings which he could not have gained from second-hand reports, 
Hence, his writings do not provide evidence for Montanist communities 
either at Alexandria or at Caesarea in Palestine, where he settled in 231 
and wrote his commentary on Matthew in 244, He may have had some 
personal contact with Montanists in Caesarea in Cappadocia if he, in- 
deed, resided there for about two years c.235-238 (Pall., h. Laus. 64; cf. 
Eus., h.e. 6.17.1). This, however, depends not only on the accuracy of 
Palladius' report, which may simply be a deduction based on Eusebius' 
more general reference, but also on whether there were, in fact, contem- 
porary Montanists in Cappadocia around the time when Firmilian at- 
tended the synod at Ikonion. Perhaps all that should be postulated is that 
Firmilian may have been one of Origen's sources about Montanism, irre- 
spective of whether such alleged communication about the Cataphry- 
gians occurred in Cappadocia or in Palestine where Firmilian visited 
Origen (Eus., h.e. 6.27.1). 


Inscriptions 

The Montanist and allegedly Montanist inscriptions from the fifty- 
year period spanning the middle of the third century all display Christi- 
anity openly through the use of the word Christian (17, 19-29, 30[?)), 31 
and/or the use of the cross (17, 18). 

During HI? Christians and non-Christians seem to have co-existed 
relatively peaceably in Phrygia. By Il, some Phrygian Christians had 
felt secure enough to record on tombstones that the deceased had been a 
Christian 20 Many more did so during the rest of the century. This is 
consistent with the increasing use of the word Christian as a general self- 
designation and as a term by which civil servants and others could iden- 
tify the followers of Christ.*! The Decian persecution (c.249-251) also 





40 See part II above. 
l See Bremmer (1991: 11-20). 
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facilitated general familiarity with the term Christian.*^ It appears to 
have had little, if any, negative effect on people’s readiness to declare 
Christian allegiance on publicly displayed monuments. 

Open profession of Christianity is seen most clearly in those epitaphs 
which contain the so-called “Christians for Christians” (Xptotiavoi 
Xptotiavotc) formula from the Upper Tembris Valley. This formula, 
however, was not the earliest to be used by Christians in Phrygia nor the 
only one to be linked by scholars, negatively or positively, with Montan- 
ism, 


The *Eumeneian formula" 

Numerous third- and early fourth-century Phrygian inscriptions con- 
clude with the phrase Zoom aüTÖ xpóc tov Dec, or some variant. Ex- 
tremely common in and around Eumeneia (modern Igikli),? it is also 
found in the Upper Tembris Valley and elsewhere.* Like similar se- 
pulchral threats, the formula sought to protect tombs against vandalism 
or unauthorized burials by invoking divine wrath on any potential grave 
violator. Such a person “will have to deal with God," i.e., "be answer- 
able to God." Yet unlike some other sepulchral threats, 77 the ambiguity 
of TIPOZ TON OEON means that it is not clear which divinity is invoked. 


42 Thid., 18, 

43 E.g., CB 2 (1897): 355-379; Buckler/Calder/Cox “Asia Minor, 1924. III” [1926]: 
59 no, 179, 84 no, 208; Calder “Epitaphs” [1955]: 38; Hellenica 11-12 [1960]: 429- 
435; IPhrygDB [1978]; 44-48, 

“4 Gibson “Upper Tembris Valley" [1975a]: 151-157. 

45 For example, in the Plain of Kirbasan (e.g., CB 2 [1897]: 446 = MAMA 4 [1933]: 
355; MAMA 4.357); at Akmonia (e.g., CB 2 [1897]: 563; Hellenica 11-12 [1960]: 409- 
412); Sebaste (e.g, CB 2.448-451); Apameia (e.g., CB 2.385-386, 388-392, 394-396, 
399; MAMA 6 [1939]: 232-235); an ancient site near Afyon (e.g., MAMA 4.31, cf. Cal- 
der "Epitaphs" (1955): 36 no. 5); Synnada (e.g., Mendel "Catalogue" [1909]: 342-348 
no. 102; = 35; Amorion (e.g, MAMA 7 [1956]: 298). Some Phrygian inscriptions of 
unknown provenance with this formula also exist (e.g., A.R.R. Sheppard [1979: 180]). A 
few examples occur outside of Phrygia, presumably on the tombs of Phrygian immi- 
grants: e, Rome (CIG 4 (1877): 3902r) and Caesarea in Cappadocia (Grégoire 
be) oi [1909]: 67 no. 46). 

See CB 2 [1897]: pp. 496-498; W. Schepelern (1929: 86-87); Calder "Eumeneian 
Formula” (1939b): 15-26; id., “Epitaphs” [1955]: 26; MAMA 7 [1956]: p. xxxvii; Hel- 
lenica 11-12 [1960]: 393-413; Tabbernee "Montanism" [1978]: 312-316; Sheppard 
(1979; 169-380); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 66-70; Tabbernee “Christian Inscrip- 
tions" (1983): 136-139. 


Especially those invoking specific gods, e.g, Min Katay@ovioc (see CMRDM 1 
[1971]: 145-147, 149-151, 154). ; P 
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While non-Christians had no reason to be ambiguous about the identify 
of their gods, Christians (and Jews) would naturally be attracted to a for- 
mula which could be interpreted monotheistically or, at least, neutrally. 

G. Kaibel^* was among the first to suggest that the formula may be 
Christian. L. Duchesne? and W.M. Ramsay, independently, proved that 
it was definitely used by Christians. Ramsay later admitted that the for- 
mula was also used by "pagans.'5! M, Waelkens, who redates MAMA 
4.31 to III’, thus providing one of the earliest examples, also argues for 
the non-Christian nature of at least some of these inscriptions.5? Calder 
popularized the view that the formula was originally Christian but was 
imitated occasionally by Jews.5? Conversely, A.R.R. Sheppard argues that 
Christians, in fact, imitated an originally Jewish formula. Whatever the 
precise connection, Jewish use is attested.5^ Perhaps there was some in- 
evitable borrowing between Phrygian native religion, Christianity, and 
Judaism in respect of this formula. 

Clues to the possible Christian nature of particular inscriptions are of- 
ten provided by an expansion of their imprecations to include adjectives 
describing the character of the god whose wrath is invoked, e.g., tov 
C@vta Ogóv (“the living God");55 tov á6áva[tov 0eóv] (“the undying 
God”) or tov xpitiv 9eöv (“God the Judge”) 57 While each of these 
descriptions of God may be Jewish rather than Christian, the first of them 
is found also on an inscription?? dated 257/8, dedicated by a presumably, 
but not indisputably,?? Christian presbyter. If, as seems likely, at least 
some of the people who set up these third-century tombstones were 
Christians, it is significant that they were only prepared to reveal their 
Christianity through relatively ambiguous terms and phrases. Not until 


48 Kaibel Epigrammata [1878]: 169. 

49 L. Duchesne (1883: 31). 

50 Ramsay "Cities I" [1883]: 400-401. 

51 CB 2 [1897]: p. 498. 

52 M. Waelkens (1979: 126-127). 

53 Calder "Eumeneian Formula” [1939b]: 15-26; id., "Epitaphs" [1955]: 25-27; 
MAMA 7 [1956]: xxxvii. 

54 Schepelern (1929: 86-87); Hellenica 11-12 [1960]: 399-406, 412-413; Th. Drew- 
Bear (1976b: 248); D. Feissel (1980: 463); L.H. Kant (1987: 685-686 and n.95, 705 and 
n.229). 

55 E.g., CB 2 [1897]: 355-356, 362, 364, 374, 378. 

56 Ee, ibid., 388. 

57 Ee, ibid., 394. 

58 IPhrygDB [1978]: 48. 

59 See Tabbernee "Christian Inscriptions" [1983]: 138. 
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later were they prepared to combine the Eumeneian formula with in- 
creasingly overt expressions of Christianity. For example, an inscription 
from Pınarbaşı (formerly Abiye, Upper Tembris Valley) combines a con- 
spicuous cross with the variant &[o]m av|roo xó[o] Tav | navt@xKpatiapa 
Ocóv (“he [or she] will be answerable to the all-powerful God").99 


A Montanist connection? 

Calder, by classifying the inscriptions employing the Eumeneian for- 
mula as “non-provocative” and contrasting them with the Xp.—Xp. in- 
scriptions which he characterized as "provocative," saw an inverse 
relationship between these so-called “crypto-Christian” inscriptions and 
Montanism. He argued that, whereas “orthodox” Phrygian Christians 
employed the Eumeneian formula, Montanists, motivated by a zeal bor- 
dering on fanaticism, courted potential martyrdom in order to confess 
their faith openly by means of the Xp.—Xp. formula.®! 

A, Strobel, on the other hand, taking issue with Calder, argues for a 
more direct link between the "Eumeneian" inscriptions and Montanism. 
On the basis of the discovery of some of these inscriptions at ancient 
sites in the Plain of Kirbasan®* west of Eumeneia, Strobel claims that the 
formula, in fact, originated there as part of the cult of Leto and Apollo 
and was adopted by the Christians of this plain before it spread east to 
Eumeneia and beyond. The two main theses of Strobel's book are that 
the center of Montanism was located in the Plain of Kirbasan™ and that 
Montanism was deeply influenced by Phrygian native religion, especially 
the cult of Apollo, a major shrine of which was also located in the Plain 
of Kirbasan. Not surprisingly, Strobel sees a strong positive connection 
between Montanism and the formula which he wants to rename as the 
"formula from the Plain of Kirbasan."$7 He argues that while, by itself, 
the formula is insufficient proof of Montanism, when linked with other 
criteria such as onomastics and location, it may be utilized as supportive 
evidence. Neither of Strobel’s main theses, however, is convincing? 





© Gibson "Upper Tembris Valley” [19752]: 151; cf. BE [1976]: 675. 
x See below. 
; eg at Sinkli (CB 2 [1897]: 446 = MAMA 4 [1933]: 355) and Dumanlı (MAMA 
63 Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 66-70, 74-83, 218-220. 
64 Ibid., esp, 126, 220, 
65 Ibid., esp, 36-37, 230, 292-297. 
66 Ibid., esp. 208-218, 
67 Ibid., 82, 
68 mu. 117, 
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and his theory about the origin of the Eumeneian formula is highly 
speculative. 9 


The Xptoctavot Xprotiavoic formula 

As indicated above, the Xp.—Xp. formula has been especially linked 
with Montanism. The formula is certainly more explicitly open about the 
Christianity of those named on the tombstone than the Eumeneian for- 
mula (and even than the Xpıotıavoi inscriptions) in that it declares the 
religion of the dedicators as well as of the deceased, Put simply, the for- 
mula proclaims that one group of Christians who are named and often 
stated to be still alive commissioned the tomb on behalf of another group 
of Christians, normally their named deceased relatives, 

The Xp.—Xp. formula may not have attracted special attention if Ram- 
say had not pointed out that the Xp.—Xp. tombstones (on the whole) be- 
long to the third century. Pre-Constantinian inscriptions which publicly 
acknowledge the Christianity of the dedicators as well as of the deceased 
were deemed anachronistic anomalies requiring interpretation. Ramsay's 
initial view was that they could be explained by local toleration of a char- 
acteristically aggressive, but orthodox, Christianity established in Phrygia 
by missionaries from Bithynia.’! He argued that the remoteness of the 
Upper Tembris Valley meant a minimal presence of local officials, leav- 
ing the treatment of Christians entirely in the hands of their neighbors. 
Ramsay's own subsequent discovery of the presence of a thriving impe- 
rial estate in the Upper Tembris Valley at this very time,’ and the lack of 
independent evidence for either the Bithynian origin of North-Phrygian 
Christianity or the virulent nature of Bithynian Christianity? led to ex- 
planations of the Xp.—Xp. formula which linked it to Montanism. Again, 
it was Ramsay who first pointed out a possible connection, noting some 
similarities between the attitude of the dedicators of these inscriptions and 
some alleged aspects of Montanist theology and practice.”* At first he 
still held to his theory of a Bithynian provocative type of Christianity and 
Toc os Mt a EE 


69 See, for example, T.E. Gregory (1982: 757-758); S. Mitchell (1984: 225-227); 
K.-W. Tróger (1984: cols. 720-721); G. May (1984/5: 231-234). 

70 Ibid., 232. 

7! Ramsay "Monuments I" [1888]: esp. 246-248, 263-264. mv 

72 Ramsay Geography [1890]: 177; cf. Anderson "Paganism/Christianity" [1906]: 
188-190, 199-200; Magie (1950: vol. 2, 1327 n.44); and J.H.M. Strubbe (1975: 230- 


236). 

See Calder "Philadelphia" [1922/3]: 310; id., "Anatolian Heresies" [1923b]: 67 
nl. 

74 Ramsay “Monuments V" [1889]: 398-400. 
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argued that this was at least partly responsible for the rigoristic nature of 
Montanism.?> In CB 2, for example, Ramsay hesitantly attributed the 
Xp.-Xp. inscriptions to the Montanists but was not completely convinced 
of the accuracy of this as he could point to no open profession inscrip- 
tions at the ancient site which he identified as Pepouza.?6 In a significant 
article on Phrygia, published in HDB, Ramsay maintained his view that 
Christianity had spread to Northern Phrygia from Bithynia. He was pre- 
pared, at that stage, to state no more than that the inscriptions from the 
Upper Tembris Valley were “more akin to the Montanist type” than in- 
scriptions from other parts of Phrygia." Not long after the HDB article 
was published, Ramsay reverted solely to his theory of Bithynian influ- 
ence to explain the nature of the Xp.—Xp. inscriptions.’* J.G.C. Ander- 
son, however, combined both explanations.’? Calder, on the other hand, 
was adamant that Montanism alone explains the open profession on the 
Xp.-Xp. inscriptions. He appears ultimately to have convinced his 
mentor. 


Montanist nature? 

The Montanist nature of the Xp.—Xp. inscriptions has been supported, 
inter alia, by J.W. Crowfoot,®* H. Leclercq,®? C. Cecchelli,®4 CHE Has- 
pels,®> Klawiter,9 B.W. Goree,? and K. Painter.55 Acceptance of this 


view, however, has not been universal. P. de Labriolle,8? W. Schepelern,” 


75 Thid., 398, 

76 Cp 2 (1897]: p. 491; cf. Jalabert “Epigraphie” [1910]: col. 1440. 

TI WM, Ramsay (1900a: 868). 

78 Ramsay (1904: 195), 

19 Anderson "Paganism/Christianity" [1906]: 196, 202. 

80 See esp, Calder “Philadelphia” [1922/3]: 317-336; id., “Anatolian Heresies” 
[1923b]: 62-63; id., "Martyrs" [1923d]: 301; id., "Notebook" [1929]: 266; id. "New 
Jerusalem" (1931): 422; id., "Epitaphs" [1955]: 27-31. 

81 See Ramsay (1931: 12). 

82 J.W. Crowfoot (1897/8: 83). 

83 Leclercq “Montaniste (épigraphie)" (1934b): cols 2530-2544. 

e Ceechelli Aureli (1928): 63 and n4; id., Monumenti [1944]: esp. 87-88. 

IPhrygHaspels 1 [1971]: p. 216. 

86 Klawiter (1975: 184-189, esp. 187). 

87 B.W. Goree (1980: 65-67, 150). 

88 K, Painter (1991: 283-284), 

D De Labriolle (19138; 489). Significantly, de Labriolle does not include Xp.—Xp. 


us in his collection of source material for the history of Montanism (id. 


90 Schepelern (1929: 80-82), 
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and A. Ferrua?! have argued that the inscriptions merely show the vitality 
of Christianity in Phrygia during the last part of III. H. Grégoire, who at 
first adopted Calder's view, supporting it by drawing attention to a Mon- 
tanist open profession inscription from Dorylaeion (63), later considered 
the Xp.—Xp. inscriptions simply as evidence of harmonious church-state 
relations.?? Elsewhere I have also argued against the Montanist nature of 
these inscriptions.?? One of the strongest arguments against the Xp.—Xp. 
inscriptions being Montanist is their provenance. Apart from the dubious 
evidence of the Xp.—Xp. inscriptions themselves, there is no evidence 
whatsoever of Montanists having existed in the Upper Tembris Valley, 
whereas there is evidence of Montanism elsewhere in Phrygia. Moreover, 
not one of the Xp.—Xp. inscriptions contains peculiarly Montanist no- 
menclature, terminology, or other references to specifically Montanist 
practices and beliefs. 

E. Gibson, who at first considered the Xp.-Xp. epitaphs to be Mon- 
tanist,?^ was no longer totally convinced of their Montanist character by 
the time she published her monograph on these inscriptions.’ According 
to Gibson, the evidence does not permit us to decide whether the open- 
ness displayed by the Xp.—Xp. formula was due to Montanism or simply 
inline with the vaunting of wealth and culture by means of the decora- 
tions and symbols carved on the stones themselves.” Moreover, although 
having argued already that many of the Xp.-Xp. monuments were pro- 
duced in the same, obviously Christian, workshop catering to a predomi- 
nantly, but not exclusively, Christian clientele?" Gibson questions 
whether it necessarily follows that the clients who chose the Xp.—Xp. 
formula must have been Montanists.?* Gibson's evaluation has been 
adopted by F. Blanchetidre,” P. Nautin,!? Waelkens,!!! and G.J. John- 





91 Ferrua “Epigrafia eretica" [1945]: 165-221; cf. Trevett (1996: 208). 

92 Cf. Grégoire "Epigraphie chrétienne" [1924]: 708 with id. (1964: 16). 

93 Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 331-359; id., "Christian Inscriptions” [1983]: 
128-139, esp. 128-133; id. (1989a: 198-199). 

94 Gibson “Montanism” [1974]: esp. 18-25; id., "Upper Tembris Valley" [19753]: 
155 n.7; and id., “Uşak” [1975b]: 437-438. 

95 IPhrygChr [19782]: p. 143. 

96 fad. pp. 143-144. 

97 [bid., pp. 41-45. See also G.J. Johnson (1994: 341-366) but contrast Sheppard 
(1980: 314-315). 

98 IPhrygChr [1978a]: p. 144. 

99 Blanchetiğre Christianisme asiate [1981]: 446-447. 

00 P, Nautin (1979: 578). 

101 waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 89. 





= 
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son!? but judged to be too conservative by Th. Drew-Bear,'© S, 
Mitchell,!4 and H.W. Pleket!° who, separately, advance further argu- 
ments why the Xp.—Xp. inscriptions must not be considered Montanist. J. 
and L. Robert, however, favored retaining Calder’s interpretation.!06 
Strobel is undecided about the issue, although he suspects they are not, or 
at least not exclusively, Montanist.! The Montanist character of these 
inscriptions continues to be defended strongly by W.H.C. Frend.!08 The 
"open profession” of Christianity of the Xp.—Xp. epitaphs need not in- 
dicate that their dedicators "flaunted" their Christianity because they 
were Montanists. It certainly should no longer be argued that voluntary 
martyrdom was a characteristic feature of Montanism. Nor is there any 
indication on any of the Xp.-Xp. monuments that the deceased were 
martyrs or had in any way suffered as a result of provocatively flaunting 
their faith, IN 


Symbols and orthography 

There are no distinctive symbols or decorations on any of the Xp.— 
Xp. tombstones (including the ones to be dated III* or later), or for that 
matter on stones bearing the Eumeneian formula or the single word 
Xptotiavoc/-oi, which could not have been placed there by members of 
mainstream Christianity. No conclusions, therefore, can be drawn about 
the alleged Montanism of any given inscription on the basis of the art- 
work surrounding it.!!°The only reason why some of the symbols, such 
as a cross (e.g., 38) or a crux gammata (60), decorating Xp.—Xp. inscrip- 
tions, have been considered Montanist is the twofold assumption that they 
were carved on third-century tombstones while “orthodox” use of such 
symbols could not be documented, at least not in Phrygia, until after 
Constantine.'!! The logic inherent in this claim is tenuous. The data may 
simply mean that the “orthodox” use of such symbols was earlier than 
at first thought or that particular tombstones with these symbols are, in 





102 Johnson (1994; 354). 
103 Drew.Bear (1980: 347-348), 
104 Mitchell (1980: 202-204; 1993: 40, 104-106, esp. 105). 


H.W, Pleket (1980: 197-198). See also TIR 7 (1990): 127. 
€ In BE (1979): 508, 


Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 104-112. 


108 Frend (1988b: 32-34; 1965a: 81, 269 n.50; 19844: 528-531; 1984b: 422; 1985: 
70-71; 1989: 29; 1994: 276-277; 1996: 100, 130, 195, 387). 
See also Mitchell (1980: 203), 
110 Cf. Pleket (1980: 197), 


E.g., Leclercq “Croix” (1914b): cols 3062-3063. 
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fact, post-Constantinian, There is no incontrovertible connection between 
these symbols and Montanism. Similarly, orthography provides no con- 
clusive warrant for identifying inscriptions as Montanist. Montanist in- 
scriptions shared with non-Montanist inscriptions common vowel 
substitutions such as ex. for -1-, -T- for -1-, and -ov- for -o-, noted al- 
ready, as well as -at- for -n-, -e- for -1-, -1- for -ev-, -1- for -t£-, -o- for - 
o1-, -v- for -ot- to be found in the inscriptions included in this part of the 
book. Note also the substitution of -5- for -t- and -v- for -p-.12 

Johnson? argues that the Xp.-Xp. formula (like the symbols on 
these monuments) was a stock motif added, or suggested, by Christian 
stonecutters rather than necessarily requested by their customers, John- 
son also postulates that the first word of the formula "may have been 
intended to include the stonecutter(s) along with the surviving relatives in 
the dedication and that the formula may have served as a professional 
signature and trademark."!!^ However, the incorporation of the artisans 
into a dedicatory formula would probably have seemed to have been 
overly intrusive by customers who were not directly related to these arti- 
sans, even if they were also Christians, 

Irrespective of whether the stonecutter(s)' influence on the final prod- 
uct was quite as great as Johnson suggests, there is no doubt that it was 
greater than has usually been assumed. Christian customers may well 
have been influenced by Christian artisans to include the Xp.—Xp. for- 
mula on a tombstone. Consequently, the initiative behind the open pro- 
fession of Christianity on the Xp.-Xp. monuments may perhaps be 
attributed more directly to the stonecutters than to the customers. There 
is nothing, however, to suggest that, even if this were so, these artisans 
were Montanists. 


Eras 

Some of the epitaphs republished below provide their own date, nor- 
mally at the beginning of the inscription by means of the word Ce 
(*of the year") followed by alphabetic numerals. Less often the day of 
the month (unvéc) is also given. Frequently, the word for year or month 
is abbreviated or omitted. The C.E. equivalent of the supplied date, how- 
ever, depends upon identifying correctly the era utilized in the inscrip- 
tion, In Phrygia, during the period under discussion, the most commonly 





112 On the orthography of the Xp.—Xp. inscriptions, see Tabbemee “Christian In- 
il ai [1983]: 129-130. 

13 Johnson (1994: 352-353). 

114 Thid., 353. 
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used era was the Sullan era—reckoned from the reconquest of Asia Mi. 
nor by Sulla in 85/4 B.C.E.!5 In neighboring Lydia, the Actian era, 
reckoned from the battle of Actium (31/30 B.C.E.), was also popular, !16 
Use of this era spread from Lydia into some cities in N.W. Phrygia!" 
Certain cities within Phrygia preferred their own eras, e.g., Laodikeia aq 
Lycum, which employed an era dating from c.96 C.E.!!5 Unless other. 
wise stated, however, it is presumed that the dated Phrygian inscriptions, 
discussed in this and subsequent parts of this corpus, employed the Sul- 
lan era, and those from Lydia used the Actian era. Galatian inscriptions 
normally used an era reckoned from 25/24 B.C.E., the date when Galatia 
became a Roman province, !!? 





115 Ramsay Geography [1890]: 441-442; W. Kubitschek (1894: col. 638); CB | 
[1895]: pp. 201-205; Kubitschek (1928: 76); E.J. Bickerman (1968: 73). For epigraphic 
evidence showing that the Sullan era was still in use in Phrygia as late as V-VI, see LBW 
3, 5 [1870]: 980; and MAMA 4 [1933]: 322. 

116 P, Herrmann (1972: 528 and n.32). 

117 Tabbernee “Montanism” (1978): 327. 

115 BMC (Phrygia) 25 [1906]: 296-297 nos. 109, 114-115, 118; ibid., 314-315 no. 
217; P.K. Ginzel (1906/14; vol. 3, 38); and ILaodikeia [1969]: 3. For other Phrygian 
cities with their own eras, see Tabbernee "Montanism" [1978]: 328. 

119 J,G.C, Anderson (19102: 165); SEG 42 [1992]: 1161, 1163. 


Inscriptions 


Phrygia 


Pepouza(?) 


Map 12:G5 (S.W. Phrygia). Situated in the hill country 
N. of the Büyükmenderes (Maiandros), 49km. N. of Pa- 
mukkale (8:H1) and 46km. Š. of Uşak (8:83), Üçkuyu is 
one of the Turkish villages often suggested as the site of 
Pepouza, e.g., G. Radet (1895; 531). W.M. Calder ("New 
Jerusalem" [1931]: 424) preferred to identify Üçkuyu 
with Tymion and placed Pepouza at nearby Bekilli 
(12:G3). The accuracy of neither of these suggestions is 
assured; see L. Robert (1962: 132); BE [1978]: 19; H. 
von Aulock (1980: 60-61); and pp. 27-28 above. The 
ancient settlements at Bekilli (see TIB 7 [1 990]: 210) and 
Uckuyu (see Strobel Das Heilige Land [1980]: 84-86, 
202-204 and TIB 7, 412) were within the territory of 
Dionysopolis; see Th. Drew-Bear (1976b: 262) and TIB 
7, 234. W.M. Ramsay (CB 1 [1895]: 127-128) tentatively 
located Dionysopolis at Ortaköy (12:H2), but that village 
is more likely to be the site of Atyochorion (see p. 18 and 
n.9 above). A. Strobel (42, 125) argues that Dionysopo- 
lis was situated near modern Gal (12:13). Von Aulock 
(1987: 13-17 and map) places Dionysopolis N.W. of Cal 
but S. of the Büyükmenderes. It is more likely, however, 
that Dionysopolis was located due N. of Cal on the other 
side of the Meander (12:H3) and that it belonged to the 
conventus of Apameia; see Robert (127-149, 191, 260, 
356, 425-426); C. Habicht (1975: 82); A.M. Jones 
(1971a: 71-72). S. Mitchell (1993: 40 n.243) tentatively 
identifies Dumanli (12:F4) as the site of Dionysopolis, 
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but this is probably too far north; see also pp. 487-488 
below. 


17. An eternal house 


Ückuyu, in garden wall 24 May or 16 July 243 


Ed. pr. — IPhrygChr [1978a]: 42 with trans. and photographs. 


Nine fragments of white marble which, when joined, form five extant 
pieces of a funerary altar. Stone unearthed by workers before World War 
TI, 500m. S. of the village, on the road to Bekilli. (Approximate) height: 
1.05m.: width (of front face): 0.47m.; width (of right face): at least 
0.30m., but probably 0.40m. (depending on accuracy of restoration of 
1.20); thickness of fragments: 0.10. Dimensions of individual pieces pro- 
vided by E. Gibson (IPhrygChr, p. 116). Moulding at top, partly pre- 
served, A shallow Latin cross (0.07m. x 0.035m.) is incised on the corner 
of one piece, classified by A. Strobel (Das heilige Land [1980]: 119) as 
the top of the altar. Front and right faces of stone contain inscription, 
partly extant, copied by Gibson and, independently, by Strobel. The eta 
and alpha above /.1 are part of the date and should be read as belonging 
to /.1. The engraver, obviously decided to add the eta to the mu to pro- 
vide the first two letters of jm(vóc) and then also added an alpha for 
d(rtóvtoc) to give a more precise date. Abbreviation mark above AYP in 
1.1, Quadratic epsilons and sigmas. Lunate mus. Letter height: 0.03m.- 
0.04m. Figure 19. Plates 7-9. 


On top: 


T 


On front face: 
m(vóc) d(mióvroc) 
[Ekow tx; ug — v,6. Ap. 
Latopveivoc All 
Xperotiavoc [ëv]80- 
ÔE KETTAL KATAOKEV- 
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5  Oooe opp [tov od 
[vto]v oixoy [én Cóv] PIECE 1 
(oç unöevli 22.9 £E-] 
ov &[net]oe[véyxew] 
G[AAov £v 16 ui vnu]eto 
10 ` [€av ph] thy yovaixa ` 
[avtod] 'Anpıaviv [— —] PIECE 2 


[ee ] H [- — kol tà] 
[téxva] avfröv Evye-] PIECE 3 
is =violé ka = s kat] 
1 P 
Ya[topeivoc- - - - — — IECE 4 


On right face: 


TOE [--------- du. 
AKTA y [vvaiKdc toi] PIECE 1 
Yato[pv£ivoo- - - - - — ] 


20 Oncel t[pooteipov] 
TO ta [puto] PIECE 4 


Dk] Dé 


In the year 327, the fourth day of the last third of the tenth 
month. Aurelios Satorneinos, son of Satorneinos, a Christian, 
5 lies here, having prepared | for himself, while still living, an 
eternal house with the provision that no one is permitted to 
10 bury another in the tomb | except his wife Apphiane. . .; 
15 and their children Eugenios | and. . . and Satorneinos. . . 
Philippa wife of Satorneinos. . . (anyone violating this tomb) 
20 ` |shall pay a fine of 2,500 denarii to the treasury. 


Other ed.: Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 117-120 with photographs and German 
trans, 
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Text reprinted and discussed: KJ. Rigsby (1981: 92-94; esp. 93 n.2) does not 
hole text but does suggest emendations; SEG 28 [ 1982]: 1202; BE [1983]: 412 





reprint w : ^ : 
(11.1-9a only); Snyder Ante Pacem [1985]: 136 inscr. A (piece 1 only) with trans. 
— GEES 
duc ccu a NE Se 
A Wa MA Sue rov | 
| ETOYCT Ta Barri INOY — | 
CATOPNEINOCALE | | | 
| ixPEIETIANOUENGA || | | 
| [AEKEITAIKATACREY® | | | 
| (Al "Nal j | | 
| NIGROIKONETIZSEN | | 
| SUAMMAENIAMeSE- + | | 
I/ONETIEICENEIKEIN | | | 
KACHS MUER el | | 
| EN AUT RNEYNAIKA vi | 
| AY TOYATIOIAN | | | 
| i KATA || | 
= S ra Ces | 
| TEKNBAYT@NEYTE | ërem orgucn 
| / d I 
| NIOIZKAT Ki | SI | 
JOPNEINO 4B 
(LEE ` | ! SEM TT 4 
[EET car ee — = = eS = 
ee EE J 


Fig. 19a: Front and right face of 
Satorneinos’ tombstone 


Variant readings; 


L1 Has zt. ele Ise ees Avp.: Snyder separates n[vóc] from -p- of /.1, 
gives incorrect impression of letters missing, no signs to indicate alphabetic numerals. 
LA k[ataoxev]-: Rigsby. 

1.4-5 — kamoxevldoaç: IPhrygChr (SEG; Snyder), Strobel. 

L5 abr: IPhrygChr (SEG). 

L6 o olkov : Strobel (BE) and Snyder do not mark partially illegible letters. 

1.7 (ols: IPhrygChr (Snyder). 

1.8 é[xet]oe[veykeiv]: Strobel (BE). 


L9: diye amy ]: IPhrygChr; 
; SCA: ALKAOV = S E ]: Strobel; 
d --] BE; ée. ]: Snyder; E| Q: Rigsby. K. 
e [------ | Tüv moien: IPhrygChr (SEG), [- — - — — — ] mv yvvaika: 
WL [.----- ] 'Azġiavýv [--]: IPh 
~-]: IPhrygChr (SEG), Strobel. 
112 d ----- ]: IPhrygChr (SEG); 1 [- -- -]: Strobel. 
di =-=- Y: IPhrygChr (SEG); H [- - — -]: Strobel. 
e= AY eat EL Ja [PhrygChr (SEG); [- - - -] AY [--- =]: 
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1,15 NO [== =< uzu : IP 
HU ]: IPhrygChr (SEG); NIO [sm E I: 
1.16 A[----------- ]: IPhryaChr: pk Eet, 
KIT ` QHOR [S E eem |] IPhrygChr (SEG); TOE [- ls See 
Strobel... ERT TK eg D o Eege AP "TT Se I; 
1.18 ANA [----- - - - - ]: IPhrygChr (SEG); - 
Strobel; AITIAT: Rigsby. la UE I: 
1.19 ATO [- -------- ]: IPhrygChr (SEG); ATO [~~ __ _ _ _ J.: 


Strobel; ZATO: Rigsby. 

1.20 oer: IPhrygChr (SEG), Strobel, 

1.21  *@: Strobel. 

1.22 DK] B ® [' ]: IPhrygChr; X B @ [`]: Strobel, 





re ——— — — — 
ğe I 
Keen A DO Ke 
t Y Imi 
= | | 
I : T | | 
| z l W 
l 1 
| i . V l — AI 
| 
I I | 
I Í I 
i | | 
l | 
| | | 
| I 
i | I 
i | | 
I i i 
i I | 
f I l 
I | 
i I 
I 
| I | 
| | | 
| Le, À 
1 I | 
I 
i | 
| | 
SÉ | A 
| ^ ` I e 94 
1 ~ ` # 
` ` I “ 7 | 
Wi ` Me d 4 A 
` I zd # 
~ ` 4 ei 
~ ` QONE ^ # * 
` ` "ki » ^ 
*. ES e < 
d 7 
Front * Right 
i ^ 
* 


19b: Top of Satorneinos' tombstone, 
showing cross 


eferences: /PhryeChr, pp. 4, 98, 128; P. Nautin (1979: 579); H.W. Pleket 
nee EX Sesal, 116 s is 20: W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 169-170); Blanchetidre 
Christianisme asiate [1981]: 496 no. 31 bis; D. Feissel (1981: 371); D.E. Groh (1981: 
450); Tabbernee “Christian Inscriptions” [1983]: 128-129, 135; A. Davids (1984: 228- 
229); W.H.C. Frend (1984b: 445, 467 n.33); SEG 31 [1984]: 1099, 1121; Waelkens 
Türsteine [1986]: 198 and n.523; TIB 7 [1990]: 412; S. Mitchell (1993: 40-41 and 


n.243). 





di 
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Photographs: ed. pr., plates 32-33; Strobel, plates 22a, b. 


Date 
Phrygian years are generally given according to the "Sullan era,” ie, 


year 1 = 85/4 B.C.E. "Pom of ("Year 327"), therefore, signifies 
242/3 C.E. The tenth month of the Asian calendar is Loós; see E.J. Bick- 
erman (1968: 50 (fig. 3]). When Asia adopted the Julian calendar in 9 
B.C.E., New Year's Day was made to coincide with Augustus’ birthday 
(23 September); see A.E. Samuel (1972: 175-176, 181-182). If Phrygia 
also started its New Year on 23 September, the tenth month would have 
commenced on the 23rd of June, making “the fourth day of the last 
third” of that month the equivalent of 16 July 243. There is some epi- 
graphic evidence, however, that the Phrygian- year commenced on 1 
August rather than 23 September; see ad 36. If so, the exact date, in- 
scribed here, would equal 24 May 243. 


An early Christian cross 

Aurelios Satorneinos Sic (cf. 25, 31 and the use of tpic in 34) bears 
the Greek version of the Latin name Saturninus (cf. 14). Despite the non- 
Christian theophoric (cf. 48), there is no doubt that Satorneinos himself 
was a Christian. Not only does Satorneinos' epitaph contain one of the 
earliest dated instances of the designation Xpeictiavóc, but the top of the 
tombstone is decorated with a shallow Latin cross. If, as argued above, 
the "cross" within the wreath-shaped symbol on a group of tombstones 
from Temenothyrai (3, 5-8) actually represents the quadrants of 
eucharistic bread, Satorneinos' tombstone may contain one of the earliest 
extant examples of an unambiguously Christian cross. Gibson 
(IPhrygChr, p. 119), who does not provide a photograph of what she 
designates as "Piece 5" which contains the cross but no inscription, 
claims it to be unique among pre-Constantinian South-Phrygian stones. 

The cross on Satomeinos’ tombstone is carved on the top rather than 
on one of the faces (see fig. 19b), raising the theoretical possibility that it 
was added later. If so, it would be more consistent with the securely dated 
crosses decorating Christian tombstones, most of which are post- 
Constantinian, Pre-Constantinian Christian use of the cross is attested, 
however, on the early-IV tombstone from Pınarbaşı in N. Phrygia re- 
ferred to on p. 146 above and an epitaph from Bithynia (New Docs 3 
[1983]; 127); cf. the third-century use of the Christogram (ad 32). Even 
if it means revising our traditional view of the time when crosses first 
came to be used, there is little doubt that this particular cross decorated 
Satorneinos' tombstone from the outset. A person prepared to commis- 
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sion an inscription declaring himself to be a Christian would not have 
avoided the open use of the cross. The major issue to be settled is what 
such an early cross would have symbolized. Perhaps it was merely seen as 
a symbol of protection rather than as a kerygmatic cross, the latter 
probably being post-Constantinian; see Snyder, 29, 


Xp£tottavógc 

Satorneinos' name contains the common substitution of -e1- for -1- as 
does Xperotiavoc (cf. 9). The single word here in the nominative should 
not (contra Waelkens) be viewed as an abridged form of the Xp.-Xp. 
formula. It declares the religion of Satorneinos and, only by implication, 
the religion of the other members of his family. The inscription, however, 
is closer in style to the Xp.—Xp. inscriptions than those which only use 
the single word Christian to designate the religion of the deceased. 


An “eternal house" 

Gibson, on the basis of other (including non-Christian) inscriptions 
(IPhrygChr, p. 118 and nn.1-4), restores the text to read tov aidlviov 
oixov at //.5-6. Strobel (118) concurs, adding a reference to some Jewish 
parallels (119). Although R. Lattimore (1962; 165-167, 318) has pointed 
out some inconsistency between the "eternal house" concept and Chris- 
tian theology, Strobel (119) is probably correct in viewing it as the de- 
ceased's expressed hope that his body be preserved securely in the tomb 
until the resurrection of the dead. Irrespective of whether the restoration 
in this instance is accurate, Satorneinos' corpse was still safely in the 
grave when it was uncovered, awaiting its final transformation; see ibid., 
202. On olkoç aidvioc, see Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 19-31; Th. Drew- 
Bear (1991: 426, 427); and P.W. van der Horst (1991: 42). 


Satorneinos’ family 

Satomeinos also stipulated that none but his wife and descendants 
could be buried in the tomb. From the restorations given above, it is clear 
that at least one of these descendants was also called Satorneinos (//.16, 
19). Judging by Gibson's photograph, it appears that there is a gamma 
following what are probably the last two syllables of the name Philippa. 
If so, this Philippa may have been described as the wife of the Satornei- 
nos whose name commences on /.19 and who, consequently, would pre- 
sumably be the same person as named in /.16, perhaps designated as tpic. 
Alternatively, the Satorneinos of /.19 could be a grandson of Aurelios 
Satorneinos. The restoration [Evyé]vtoc (//.14-15) is merely an example 
of a name with the correct number of letters if //.13-14 (PIECE 3) do 
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indeed belong to the front face, as claimed by Gibson in /PhrygChr and 
adopted above, rather than to the right face—a possibility raised by 
Strobel (119). 


A fine 

The tomb itself was protected by a prescribed fine (//.20-21); cf. 13. 
This fine could be enforced, upon appeal to do so by aggrieved relatives, 
by civic authorities whose enthusiasm to collect the fine was guaranteed 
by the detail that the treasury is named as the potential recipient of the 
fine, Presumably, a copy of this inscription was kept in the “official ar- 
chives” (cf, 11) to serve as a public record of the fine to be levied. The 
public nature of this inscription reinforces the fact that Satorneinos and 
his family had no hesitation about declaring openly their allegiance to 
Christianity. The name ‘Angiavy (/.11) is derived from Arpa; cf. 
‘Anoiavoc (13) and see ad 58. 


Montanist? 

Gibson (/PhrygChr, p. 119) hints at the possible Montanist nature of 
this inscription by emphasizing that its early use of the cross makes it 
unique and by pointing out that its provenance is one of the possible lo- 
cations of Pepouza. Strobel (120, 126, 128, 204) is convinced that, al- 
though Pepouza should not be equated with Uçkuyu but placed slightly 
further N, in the Plain of Kirbasan, it, nevertheless, existed in the vicinity 
of Üçkuyu. In fact he argues that the area where Üçkuyu is located must 
have been part of Pepouza's “sphere of influence,” as it is situated only 
2km. from the pass into the Plain of Kirbasan. Consequently, because of 
its location, style, and contents, he claims Satomeinos’ tombstone as a 
Montanist “funerary document” (120). The early, open use of the cross 
is, for Strobel, particularly strong evidence. This criterion for determin- 
ing Montanism was developed by W.M. Calder (“Philadelphia” 
(1922/3): 318; cf. “Epigraphy II" [1924b]: 88) who claimed that the 
practice of engraving crosses on tombstones originated with third- 
century Montanists in Phrygia. The argument in favor of this criterion, 
however, is circular. As yet, no data other than the crosses themselves 
have shown these tombstones to be Montanist. — ` 

Strobel provides two further examples from Uçkuyu of crosses (18, 
78) which, he argues, confirm his theory that this particular tombstone is 
Montanist, Although all three inscriptions are undoubtedly Christian, 
there is no conclusive evidence to substantiate the claim that they are 
Montanist. Conspicuous use of the cross and location, on their own, are 
insufficient, Any Christian family in Phrygia in 242/3, whether Montanist 
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or not, probably felt sufficiently secure to declare publicly the Christian- 
ity of the deceased. Perhaps Satorneinos and those honored by the two 
other inscriptions were indeed Montanists, but, particularly in light of the 
fact that Pepouza has not yet been identified positively, this is unlikely. 
Even if Üçkuyu proved to be the site of part of the "sphere of influ- 
ence" of Montanism's headquarters, a case would still have to be made 
that the New Prophecy was the exclusive form of Christianity in the re- 
gion during III for us to be able to classify all physical remains of Chris- 
tianity there as Montanist. For Christian monuments from the region 
which do, however, provide some additional hints of their possibly Mon- 
tanist nature, see 58, 77. 
In the absence of any evidence to the contrary, it seems best to con- 

sider the monument erected by Aurelios Satorneinos an early instance of 

open profession of mainstream Christianity (Tabbernee "Christian In- 
scriptions," 135), a phenomenon which is evident in South Phrygia from 
at least III onwards, especially at Eumeneia, its territory, and the territo- 
ries of Eumeneia's neighboring cities, including Dionysopolis; see also 
Mitchell, 40. 


18. Inscription with Latin cross 


Ückuyu, stone built into wall of house Ir?) 


Ed. pr. — Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 120 (majuscule text only) with photograph. 
Rectangular marble slab. No dimensions provided. Latin cross is en- 
graved at the commencement of the inscription (cf. 86, 87) extending 


below /.1. Quadratic epsilon. Perhaps the right half of the stone was left 
blank for the later addition of another name. Figure 20. Plate 32. 


T AM- 
2 tav 
dpov. 
(The tomb) of Alexandros. 
Text reprinted and discussed: *SEG 31 [1984]: 1122. 


Further references: Strobel, 203; BE [1983]: 412; TIB 7 [1990]: 412. 
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Photograph: ed. pr., plate 3b. 
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Fig. 20: Alexandros’ tombstone 
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Alexandros 

A. Strobel (120) neither dates this stone nor explicitly states that he 
believes Alexandros to be a Montanist. Nevertheless, because he com- 
ments that the form of cross corresponds with those of two other exam- 
ples (17, 78), it may be assumed that he dates all three stones to 
approximately the same period: mid III. Moreover, because Strobel 
(ibid.) cites the open use of the cross on Alexandros’ tombstone, along 
with the open use of the cross on what appears to be the top of a 
Eucharistic altar (78), as further evidence for claiming that the cross on 
Satomeinos’ tombstone (17) designates him to be a Montanist, Strobel 
presumably also considers Alexandros a Montanist. 

The crosses on the three stones, however, are not identical. The extant 
cross Of 78 is probably one of a pair, similar to those decorating 77 
which is a fifth-century inscription. The cross on Alexander’s tombstone, 
on the other hand, is more like that of 17 and certainly seems to have 
been carved at the same time as the inscription itself, which is of a style 
consistent with a mid-III date. It is unlikely, however, that Alexandros 
was a Montanist. The presence of a cross on a mid-III tombstone, even 
in Uckuyu, does not guarantee that the tombstone is Montanist; see also 
ad 17. 


Apameia 


Map 8:G7 (Central Phrygia). Renamed after his mother 
Apame by Antiochus the Great, "Apameia" superseded 
the earlier "Kelainai" which, in turn, was the Greek ver- 
sion of the original Phrygian name of this settlement at 
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the rise of the Maiandros (Büyükmenderes). The city was 
located W. of Lake Aulokrene (Bunarbaşı Göl; 8:G7) 
and spread to the foothills of a large mountain range. 
Apameia was an extremely important city on the main E.- 
W. trade route, linking Ikonion (Konya; 5:D4) with 
Ephesos (Selçuk; 5:D1). Apameia was also linked by N.- 
S. roads to Eumeneia (Işıklı; 8:E5) and from there to 
Akmonia (8:B5) and to Eukarpia (Emirhisar; 8:D7) and 
from the latter to Nakoleia (9:C2). Along with Laodikeia 
ad Lycum (8:H1), Synnada (Şuhut; 9:H1), and Phi- 
lomelion (Akşehir; 9:15), Apameia was one of the four 
cities in Phrygia which served as the capital of a con- 
ventus juridicus; see Hellenica 7 [1949]: 206; A.H.M. 
Jones (1971a: 69-73); G.P. Burton (1975; 92-106); C. 
Habicht (1975: 67-71, 80-87) BE [1976]: 595. 
Apameia's huge territory bordered those of Apollonia 
(Ulurborlu; 5:D3) to the E.; Stektorion (probably near 
modern Mentes; 8:E7) to the N.; Siblia (8:E6 modern 
Choma or Düzbell?; 8:G5 modern Evciler?) to the W. or 
NW: Kolossai (8:12) and Diokaisareia (Yeşilyuva; 8:45) 
to the S.W.; see CB 2 [1897]: p. 448; L. Robert (1963: 
355-359). The name of the Turkish town near the site is 
Dinar. Dikici is a nearby village to the S.E. On Apameia 
and the epigraphic evidence for the Christian community 
there, see CB 2, pp. 396-483, 533-539, Leclercq 
"Apamée" [1907b]: cols. 2500-2523; V. Schultze 
(1922: 450-461); and TIB 7 [1990]: 188-189. 


19. XpEeioctiavav 
Dikici, in family burial ground nr 
Ed. pr. — CB 2 [1897]: 393. 


Limestone block with a panel, surmounted by a pediment containing a 
patera. Discovered by W.M. Ramsay in 1891, approximately 1.6km. 
N.N.W. from the village in a field at the side of the road, close to the 
right bank of the Büyükmenderes. Height: 1.05m.; width: 1.20m.; thick- 
ness: 0.45m. Quadratic epsilons and sigmas. Lunate mus. "Bull'S horn" 
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omegas, Leaf at end of /.1. Ligatures at //.2-5. Letter height 0.03m.- 
0.035m. Figure 21. Plate 32. 


Avp. Hpoxhog (leaf) 
ZOTUKOD oo 
TÒ Tp@ov $ ELAVT 
KE Tİ YUVALKL pov 
5 Mehri. Xpert- 
ava. 


I, Aurelios Proklos son of Zotikos, have constructed the tomb 
5 for myself and for my wife | Mel(e)tine, Christians. 


———— T HAM ss- "“ 


| ‘AYPTIPOKAQL X: 
| 3 ZGOTIKOYETOHA `; 
| TOIPQONEMAYTO * 
| RTYNAIKIM OY š 
| 
E 
| 


IMEATINIXPEIE TI ` 
Bİ, ANON ux 


Fig. 21: The tombstone inscription of 
Proklos and Meletine 


Other edd.: MAMA 6 [1939]: 236 with photograph; */PhrygChr [1978a]: 38 with 
trans, 


Text reprinted and discussed: Leclercq “Apamée” [1907b]: col. 2520 with facsim- 
ile of majuscule text; Calder “Philadelphia” [1922/3]: 348 no. 14; IGRR 4 [1927]: 800; 
Leclercq "Montaniste (épigraphie)" [1934b]: col. 2537 no. 14; Tabbernee “Montanism” 
[1978]: 644-645 no. 11 with trans., facsimile, and photograph. 


Variant readings: 

LI Leaf not recorded by CB (Calder; IGRR; Leclercq). 
1,2 énoinou: CB (Calder; IGRR; Leclercq). 

LA kai; CB (Calder; IGRR; Leclercq). 
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Further references: CB 2, p. 491 n.l; Anderson "Christianity/Paganism" [1906]: 
197 n.t; V. Schultze (1922: 458); Calder “Philadelphia,” 350, 352; id., “Anatolian Here- 
sies" [1923b]: 65 n.1; id., "New Jerusalem" [1931]: 422-423; BE [1939]: 402; Gibson 
"Montanism" [1974]: 108; F.C. Klawiter (1975: 187 n.2 inadvertently cites DACL XL.2 
instead of DACL X12); E.A. Judge and SR. Pickering (1977: 67 and n.78); A. Ferrua 
(1978: 611 and n.100; 1980: 175, 176, 177); IPhrygChr, pp. 98, 139; H.W. Pleket 
(1980; 198); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 114 no. 9 with German trans.; W. 
Wischmeyer (1980b: 167, 169); Blanchetiğre Christianisme asiate [1981]: 498 no. 63; 
D. Feissel (1981: 371); SEG 28 [1982]: 1078 (ad no. 38); Tabbernee “Christian Inscrip- 
tions" [1983]: 128-129, 136; A. Davids (1984: 228-229); Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 
198 and n.523; TIB 7 [1990]: 189; W.H.C, Frend (1996: 106 n.49, 194-195 and n.67). 


Photograph: MAMA 6, plate 41 no, 236 [of squeeze] (Tabbernee “Montanism,” plate 5 
no, 11). 


Facsimile: Leclercq "Apamée," col. 2520 (Tabbernee "Montanism," 644). 


Epigraphy and orthography 
Although ed pr.'s &roinoa (1.2) provides the correct spelling of the 
word, it is more likely that only two letters (eta and sigma) were carved in 


ligature. The iota had probably dropped out before the eta, due to pro- 
nunciation; cf. 20, 54. 


Proklos and Meletine 

Ramsay (CB 2, p. 536) considered the word ypeioxiavóv (1.5-6) to be 
an ungrammatical indication of an uncompromising profession of faith 
reminiscent of Montanist principles. The genitive plural here refers to 
Proklos as well as Meletine, both husband and wife "being Christians" 
or "belonging to the Christian faith." The genitive may also have been 
used to convey that the np@ov was the tomb of Christians (cf. 58). How- 
ever, as the genitive is often used instead of the dative on other Phrygian 
inscriptions (see Gibson "Upper Tembris Valley" [1975a]: 154 n.3), the 
intention here may be to indicate that this is a tomb "for Christians." If 
so, this inscription is closer in style to the "Christians for Christians" in- 
scriptions of the Upper Tembris Valley (see pp. 147-151 above) than to 
those which merely used the (variously spelled) nominative Xprottavoc 
or Xpiotiavoi to designate only the religion of the deceased. Given the 
difficulty of determining the exact original intention of the word, it is 
best simply to translate it as "Christians" and (contra W.M. Calder and 
H. Leclercq) to refrain from classifying it specifically with the Xp.—Xp. 
inscriptions or even (contra M. Waelkens) as an abridged version of the 
formula. For the name Mel(e)tine, see L. Robert (1963: 230-231 and 





cu 
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nn.2-4) and cf, 7. The name Zotikos (cf. 24, 27, 34, 50, 60) is probably 
not based on a sobriquet; see Ferrua (1980: 177; contra IPhrygChr, p. 
145), 


Date and possible Montanist nature 

The Anonymous (ap. Eus. h.e. 5.16.22) records that in his time 
(c.190) a group of Montanists was martyred at Apameia, along with at 
least two other (non-Montanist) martyrs. A little over ten years earlier, 
Julian, the then bishop of Apameia, had been involved in the attempted 
exorcism of Maximilla at Pepouza (ibid. 5.16.17; see p. 21 above). Un- 
doubtedly Montanism had won converts in or around Apameia. Conse- 
quently we would not be surprised to discover remnants of Montanism in 
this region. Ramsay (CB 2, p. 536), on the basis of a comparison with 36, 
dated the Proklos/Mel(e)tine stone to around 278/9. Because of its open 
profession of Christianity, he suggested that this inscription, along with 
some similar ones, divulged the principles of Montanism (536; cf. 491). 
He acknowledged (CB 2, p. 537), however, that the inscription could be 
dated to IV and that, if so, its open profession of Christianity would not 
have been unusual, Calder was less confident about a III* date, arguing 
that the epitaph cannot be claimed with certainty as pre-Constantinian 
("Philadelphia, 348; cf. Tabbernee "Christian Inscriptions," 134- 
136). According to Calder, if the inscription does belong to III it must be 
Montanist ("Philadelphia," 348; "New Jerusalem," 442). 

Despite the hesitations of earlier scholars about dating this inscription 
unreservedly to HI because of its open profession of Christianity, the 
Phrygian Xpiotiavot inscriptions with indisputably third-century dates 
carved on them (e.g., 17,21) which have been discovered since the pub- 
lication of this one and 36 and the increasing number of open profession 
inscriptions which, on other grounds, can be dated securely to early III 
(e.g. 9, 20-29) provide confidence that Proklos commissioned this in- 
scription no later than III’, At the same time, the new discoveries also 
make it impossible to adopt Calder’s view that all third-century open 
profession inscriptions are invariably Montanist. Given the literary evi- 
dence regarding the existence of Montanists as well as “orthodox” at 
Apameia three-quarters of a century earlier, it is conceivable that Proklos 
and Meletine were Montanists, but in the absence of any specific evi- 
dence to support this, they are best classified as mainstream Christians. 
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20. The Eumeneian formula 


Near Dinar, in field Ir 
Ed. pr. — MAMA 6 [1939]: 235 with photograph. 


Limestone block, broken at sides and bottom left corner. Height: 
0.89m; width: 1.23m.; thickness: 0.36m. Tabula ansata with recessed 
rectangular frame and ornamental handles (cf. 9) carved on left and 
right outside borders of stone. The inscription was carved on the upper 
outer border and across the whole upper part of the field. Lower half of 
the field is blank. At some stage, an attempt appears to have been made 
to prepare the stone for reuse. A deep rectangular recess was carved 
within the field in order to form a second rectangular frame and inner 
panel separated visually from the larger field. In the process, some letters 
of the inscription were destroyed. Cursive epsilons, apart from the first 
one in /.4 which is quadratic to facilitate ligature. Cursive sigmas. 
“Bull’s horn" omegas. Ligatures at //.4-5. Letter height: 0.02m.- 
0.025m. Figure 22. Plate 30. 


On upper border: 
XPLOTLAVOL. 
Within field: 
Kanit@[v——-—------------ -€]nonoa TÒ Ñ- 
p@oy [Euavt]o kal th [yvvarki pov- — - —— — — — ] 


[kai th à]óeAo9t pov Tpodipn’ gi öl€ tts &-] 
5 tepoc [ée]nitndevoet, Eotat avt rplöçl tòv 
Een. 
Christians. 


Kapiton . . . I made this tomb for myself and for my wife . . . and 
for my sister Trophime; if anyone else shall utilize (this tomb) he 
5 (or she) will be answerable to | God. 


Other ed.: IPhrygChr [1978a]: 39 with trans. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Tabbernee "Montanism" [1978]: 645-646 no. 12 
with photograph; Johnson Anatolia [1995]: 70-71 no. 2.18 with trans. 
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Fig. 22: Christian inscription with 
Eumeneian formula, as engraved 
within original tabula ansata 


Variant readings: 

1,2 é}nojjoa; MAMA (IPhrygChr; Tabbernee); &lrönca: Johnson does not mark 
partially visible letters here or elsewhere. 

12.3 Mën MAMA (IPhrygChr: Tabbernee). 

13 [rovauxt pov- 2) —]: Johnson; [ei]; MAMA; el: IPhrygChr (Johnson). 
4-5 &ltepoc: MAMA (IPhrygChr [Johnson]; Tabbernee) does not indicate ligatures 
here or elsewhere. 

1,5 [ex]imbedoet,; MAMA (IPhrygChr [Johnson]; Tabbernee). 


Further references: Calder "Eumeneian Formula" [1939b]: 22; Gibson "Montanism" 
(1974): 108, 113, 117 n.27, 127; IPhrygChr, pp. 98, 139; Tabbernee "Montanism," 
315-317; H.W. Pleket (1980; 198); Strobel Das heilige Land (1980): 114 no. 10 with 
partial German trans; W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 169, 170); Blanchetiére Christianisme 
asiate [1981]; 498 no. 67; KJ. Rigsby (1981: 92); SEG 28 [1982]: 1078 (ad no. 39); 
Tabbernee "Christian Inscriptions” [1983]: 128, 136; TIB 7 [1990]: 189; Johnson, 42- 
43, 115, 


Photograph: ed pr., plate 41 no. 235 (Tabbernee "Montanism," plate 5 no. 12). 
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A Christian epitaph 

There is no reason to suspect that the word Xpiotiavoi (/.1), although 
carved above the main inscription, was a later addition. Consequently, 
this epitaph provides a clear example of the use by Christians of the so- 
called Eumeneian formula. On this formula, which was used as a sepul- 
chral threat to protect the tomb, see pp. 144-147 above. For a useful list 
of dated or datable Christian Eumeneian-formula inscriptions from 
c.242/3 to 273/4, see S. Mitchell (1993: 49 n.243), but note that the ear- 
liest in that list (our 17) does not actually contain the formula. 


Montanist? 

E. Gibson, at one time (*Montanism," 113, 117 n.27), considered the 
inscription commissioned by Kapiton Montanist but reversed her opin- 
ion later (/PhrygChr, 139). A. Strobel (114), while not actually desig- 
nating this epitaph Montanist, nevertheless links it with Montanism by 
pointing out that Montanism was widespread in the region of Eumeneia 
and Apameia. While there are literary data to support the presence of 
Montanists in the area (see ad 19), there is nothing to suggest that this 
particular inscription is Montanist or that the "open profession" of 
Christianity inherent in the Eumeneian formula (with or without addi- 
tional Christian symbols or words) was the direct result of Montanist in- 
fluence. A.R.R. Sheppard (1979: 169-180) argues convincingly that the 
formula was used by Christians (who took the open profession of faith 
by Jews in Apameia as their example) rather than by Montanists; see also 
ad 22. 


Akmonia 


Map 8:B5 (Central Phrygia). Situated approx. 30km. E. 
of Temenothyrai (8:B3), Akmonia was built on a hill now 
overlooking modern Ahat. The city was an ancient for- 
tress strategically located at the junction of the main 
trade route from Philadelphia (6:D5) to Dorylaeion 
(7:B7) and major roads leading S. to Sebaste (Sivaslı; 
8:D4) and Eumeneia (8:E5) and E. to Diokleia (Ahir- 
hisar; 8:B6) and then S.E. to the Phrygian Pentapolis 
whose five cities were located in the valley now known as 
the Sandıklıovası (8:D6). Akmonia's huge territory 
stretched N. to Mt. Dindymos (Murat Dağı; 7:H2). To the 
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W. it encompassed part of the Banazovasi (12:D4), at 
least to the site of modern Susuzóren (12:B5), and bor- 
dered the territory of Dioskome (8:C4). It also bordered 
the territories of Diokleia and Sebaste to the E. and S. re- 
spectively. Kızılcasöğüt (12:C5), approx. 9km. S.W. of 
Ahat, is near an ancient site within what was once the 
territory of Akmonia. On Akmonia and its territory, see J. 
Franz (1840: 6); CB 2 [1897]: pp. 621-636; L. Robert 
(1975: 153 and n.l, 177 (fig. 5], 179); Waelkens Tür- 
steine [1986]: 161-162; and TIB 7 [1990]: 175-176. 
Akmonia was a member of the conventus of Apameia; see 
A.H.M. Jones (1971a: 71) and C. Habicht (1975: 85). 


21. In memory of Moundane 
Kızılcasöğüt, supporting wooden column in courtyard 253/4 


Ed. pr. — IPhrygChr [1978a]: 32 with trans. and photographs. 


White marble funerary altar, beveled projecting moulding at top with 
akroteria. Base set in concrete. (Visible) height: 0.56m.; width: 0.36m. 
(top), 0.325m. (shaft); thickness: 0.365m. (top), 0.315m. (shaft). Ac- 
cording to ed. pr., open book-scroll (cf. 5) with stylus case decorates left 
side of altar, right side blank; no photographs provided of these sides. 
Stylized wreath sculpted above corbel on back. Leaf carved at beginning 
of /,1, Inscription commences on moulding; perhaps continued on the 
section of the shaft now below ground. Quadratic sigmas and epsilons. 
Cursive omegas. Interpuncts may have been added at //.6, 8, 9. A hori- 
zontal cross bar is carved in the tail of the second last tau in /.6 and, pos- 
sibly, in the first iota of 1.10; cf. 3, 9 for examples of cross bar in tail of 
upsilon. An incorrect cross bar also appears initially to have been carved 
in the sigma of 1.10, perhaps due to confusion about the spelling of the 
word "Christians," An incorrect "correction" seems to have been at- 
tempted in /.5 by changing an eta into an epsilon. In 1.6 the engraver 
may have omitted, at first, the last tau which was later inserted over an 
earlier omega, which was partially erased. Ed. pr.’s photograph, however, 
does not provide certainty about these matters. Ligatures at //.8, 9. Letter 
height: 0.038m. Figure 23. Plate 6. 
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On fascia of moulding: 


(leaf) “Ex[o}ug thy’, 


On shaft: 


Avp. Toviia om 

modo ————JA 

TO [kat tH vumm) Be- 
5 _povgukKuoved]> KOL 

TO yukvtato 

pov tékvo Xepn- 

po kat Movvdavy 


VOLON HVÁUNG XÁ- 
10 piv. Xpetotiavoi. 


In the year 381. I, Aurelia Ioulia, (commissioned this tomb) for 
5 my father ... and for my mother, | Beroneikiane, and for my 
sweetest child Severos and for my daughter-in-law Moundane, 
10 in memory. | Christians. 


Other edd.: Gibson “Montanism” [1974]: 105-117 no. 7 with photograph; *Tabbernee 
"Christian Inscriptions" [1983]: 134-136 no. 2 with trans. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Tabbernee "Montanism" [1978]: 684-685 no. 38 
with photograph; BE [1979]: 534; K.J. Rigsby (1981: 93-94) does not reprint the whole 
text but does suggest emendation; SEG 28 [1982]: 1082; Snyder Ante Pacem [1985]: 
137-138 inscr. D with trans. 


Variant readings: 

l.1 é1[ovc] tax’: Gibson (/PhrygChr (BE; SEG; Snyder), Tabbernee). 

1.2 TovAta: BE, Snyder do not mark partially illegible letters here or elsewhere. 
11.4-5 Belpoveuxuav[0] xai: Gibson (/PhrygChr (BE; SEG; Snyder], Tabbernee). 
11.9-10  xálpiv Xperotiavoi.: Gibson “Montanism” (Tabbemee "Montanism"); xálpiv 
Xpeionavot: /PhrygChr; Xápw, Xpetonavot: BE xálpw Xperonavoi: Snyder. 


Further references: Gibson “Montanism,” 21-22, 23-24, 48 n.49; IPhrygChr, pp. 4, 
98, 139; Tabbernee “Montanism,” 330, 345, 350-353; P. Nautin (1979: 579); ARR. 
Sheppard (1980: 315); H.W. Pleket (1980: 198); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 112. 
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113 no. 3 with German trans., 232-233; W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 169); Blanchetiére 
Christianisme asiate [1981]: 501 no. 94b; D. Feissel (1981: 371); K.J. Rigsby (1981: 
92); A. Davids (1984; 228-229); SEG 31 [1984]: 1099; Waelkens Tiirsteine [1986]: 198 
and n.523; R.S. Kraemer (1988: 112 no. 59 trans. only); Pleket (1992: 423); SEG 39 


[1992]: 1846; MAMA 10 [1993]: pp. xxxvii, xl n.11; S. Mitchell (1993: 39 n.232); J. 


Evans Grubbs (1994: 410 and n.201). 


Photographs: ed. pr., plates 26-27 (pl. 26 = cropped version of Gibson “Montanism,” 


pl. 7 [Tabbernee “Montanism,” plate 16]). 
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Fig. 23: Tombstone mentioning 
Moundane 


Xpetotiavot 

It is possible that the inscription on this tombstone continued on that 
part of the shaft which is now below ground, allowing for the restoration 
Xperotiavoi [Xpetotiavoic] (//.10-11). Given the fact that, thus far, no 
(indisputable) Xp.—Xp. inscriptions have been discovered other than 
those produced in the Upper Tembris Valley, E. Gibson (/PhrygChr, p. 
103) is undoubtedly correct in not classifying this inscription with those 
employing the Xp.—Xp. formula but with those which use the nominative 
by itself, cf. 36. Contra M. Waelkens, this does not appear to be an in- 
stance of an abridged version of the formula. 
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Moundane 

While the names Montanus and, presumably, Montane were common 
in non-Christian circles in Akmonia (e.g., MAMA 6 [1939]: 244, 267; 
CIG 3 [1853]: 3858e), it is theoretically possible that the name Movv- 
ödvn (cf. Movvtávn: 63; Movvtava: Mendel “Catalogue” [1909]: 326 
no. 79a) in this inscription is an indication that Moundane’s parents ad- 
hered to the New Prophecy. It is unlikely that Christian parents belong- 
ing to mainstream Christianity in Phrygia c.220 (when, if we follow 
Rigsby’s dating, Moundane would have been bom) or even c.260 
(following Gibson’s dating) would have given their daughter the name of 
Phrygia's most famous schismatic. Gibson, at first (“Montanism,” 21- 
22, 23-24, 106, 108), was adamant that this is a Montanist epitaph, Later, 
she was no longer as sure about this (/PhrygChr, pp. 103-104). A. 
Strobel (233-234), however, has no doubt that the use of the name here is 
an intentional testimony to Montanism as the true faith; see also ad 63 
and cf. 77. If so, it is possible that Moundane married into a Montanist, 
rather than an “orthodox Christian,” family. According to the Anony- 
mous, orthodox Christians kept themselves so separate from Montanists 
that they were not even prepared to die as fellow martyrs (ap. Eus., h.e., 
5.16.22). Consequently, Severos, Moundane’s husband, his mother and 
grandparents may also have been Montanists. However, if the parents of 
Moundane were not Christians and she, later, married into a Christian 
family, no such conclusion can be drawn. For a discussion of the view 
that this epitaph was produced in a workshop catering exclusively to 
Montanists, see ad 22. The name Beroneikiane is related to the name Ve- 
ronica. For examples of the masculine version of this name, see 25. 


Date 

Although Gibson’s photograph, which is the source of Rigsby's 
reading, shows that the stone is too wom at the area where the latter part 
of /.1 was carved to provide an indisputable reading, there can be little 
doubt that Rigsby’s restoration of the date, which I have followed, is ac- 
curate. As Rigsby (93-94) himself points out, TAIT does not follow the 
normal order for 328. Despite my earlier suspicion that Akmonia may 
have used the Actian era (“Christian Inscriptions,” 135), I am now con- 
vinced by Drew-Bear ("Temenouthyrai" [1979]: 292 n.86) and P. 
Herrmann (TAM 5,1 [1981]: p. 13) that the Actian era did not spread as 
far as Akmonia. It is apparent, therefore, that at least some Christians in 
Phrygia were not hesitant about proclaiming their faith openly to their 
neighbors even within a year or two after the Decian persecution. In this 
instance, it is possible that they were Montanists. 
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22. Hedia, a Christian 


Ahat ur 
Ed. pr. — IPhrygChr (1978a): 33 with trans. and photograph. 


Üpper moulding of white marble funerary altar. Top and left side un- 
damaged, right side shaped to fit into wall. Height: 0.25m.; width: 
0.53m.; thickness 0.42m. Quadratic epsilons; cursive sigma. Letters 
carved evenly, but in the word Xpeiotetavy the first epsilon corrected 
from eta, A second epsilon was carved in ligature with tau. Final eta 
carved in ligature with nu, not marked by ed. pr. Letter height 0.032m. 
Figure 24. Plate 7. 


Hóia Xperoteravy. 


Hedia, a Christian. 





Fig. 24: Upper moulding of 
Hedia’s tombstone 


Other ed.: Gibson "Montanism" [1974]: 118-119 no. 8 with photograph. 

Text reprinted and discussed: Tabbernee "Montanism" [1978]: 643 no. 9 with 
photograph; BE [1979]: 534; K.J. Rigsby (1981; 93 n.2) does not reprint whole text but 
does suggest emendation; SEG 28 [1982]: 1083. 


Variant reading: 
LI 'Hóiq Xpeionavij: Gibson “Montanism” (Tabbernee). 


Further references: /PhrygChr, pp. 98, 103, 139; P. Nautin (1979: 579); A. Ferrua 


(1980: 177); A.R.R. Sheppard (1980: 315); H.W. Pleket (1980; 198); Strobel Das 


— 
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heilige Land (1980): 113 no. 4 with German trans.;; W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 169); 
Blanchetiére Christianisme asiate [1981]: 501 no. 94c; D. Feissel (1981: 371); Rigsby, 
92; Tabbernee "Christian Inscriptions" [1983]: 128, 135; A. Davids (1984: 228-229); 
SEG 31 [1984]: 1099; MAMA 10 [1993]: pp. xxxvii, xl n.11; S. Mitchell (1993: 39 
n.232. 


Photograph: ed. pr., plate 28 (= cropped version of Gibson "Montanism," plate 8 
[Tabbernee “Montanism,” plate 4]). 


Text 

Without a context, it is difficult to know whether the text is in the da- 
tive, as originally thought by E. Gibson ("Montanism," 118), in which 
case the meaning is reminiscent of the Xp.—Xp. inscriptions, or whether it 
is in the nominative, simply describing Hedia as a Christian. On the name 
Hedia and its variants, see Gibson "Montanism," 118-119 and 
IPhrygChr, p. 105 and nl See also Ferrua (177), who cites the form 
'Hövta. 


Another Montanist workshop? 

Mitchell (39 and n.232) adopts the position that the workshop which 
produced 3-8 at Temenothyrai was comprised of Montanist artisans (see 
ad 8) and argues that this workshop moved (again?) to Akmonia some- 
time after mid-III. Accepting the traditional view that a stonemason 
named Phellinas of Temenothyrai crafted a tombstone dated 278/9 (36), 
he takes as secure Gibson's tentative attribution of 36 to Akmonia 
(IPhrygChr, pp. 108-110). According to Mitchell, this Montanist work- 
shop produced not only 36, but also the other "open profession" in- 
scriptions attributed by Gibson (ibid., p. 103) to Akmonia; i.e., Hedia's 
epitaph and those of Theodoros (9), Beroneikiane (21) and Paithos (23). 
However, only the tombstones of Hedia and of Beroneikiane can now be 
attributed securely to Akmonia, Even 36, crucial for establishing a link 
between the (alleged Montanist) workshops of Temenothyrai and Akmo- 
nia, appears to have been crafted in the Kaystros Valley somewhere near 
Dokimeion rather than in Akmonia; see ad 36. 


Hedia's possible Montanist allegiance 

It is unlikely that Hedia was a Montanist. The case for a Montanist 
workshop catering for an exclusively Montanist clientele is certainly not 
strong enough to classify Hedia as a Montanist. That the workshop which 
produced Hedia's tombstone, and perhaps that of Beroneikiane, had 
Montanists among its customers is theoretically possible, but such a 
workshop would have produced tombstones for a wide range of clients, 
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including “orthodox Christians” and Jews. On the prominent Jewish 
community in Akmonia, see Hellenica 11-12 [1960]: 409-412. Shep- 
pard (1979: 169-180), in my view correctly, traces the open profession 
displayed on the Christian tombstones of Eumeneia and the territory of 
Akmonia to the custom of open profession of religion on the Jewish 
epitaphs of Akmonia; see also ad 20. The overt use of the designation 
"Christian" on Hedia's tombstone, therefore, should not be taken as an 
indicator of Montanism. 


Sebaste 


Map 12:D5 (Central Phrygia). According to W.M. Ram- 
say (CB 2 [1897]: pp. 606-607 [ad no. 495]), Sebaste 
was named after Augustus who founded the city by amal- 
gamating several nearby communities; but see D. Magie 
(1950; vol. 1, 427; 1334 n.14). Sebaste was situated 
32km. S.E. of Temenothyrai near the Turkish town of 
Sivaslı, a little N. of the village of e see ILydiaB 
[1898]: p. 170; W. Ruge (1941: col. 852); L. Robert 
(1962: 361-362); and TIB 7 [1990]: 376-378. Sebaste 
was an important Phrygian city on the main road from 
Apameia (8:G7) to Akmonia (8:B5; cf. 12:B6). It be- 
longed to the conventus of Apameia; see A.H.M. Jones 
(197la; 71-72). Its extensive territory encompassed an 
ancient settlement called Eibeos near Payamalanı 
(12:C6) 7km. to the N., on the road to Akmonia; see N. 
Fıratlı (1970: 118-119; 1976: 293-294); Drew- 
Bear/Naour "Divinités" [1990]: 1947 and n.133; and 
TIB 7, 246. Sebaste's N.W. boundary was probably near 
modern Kırka (12:B5), but its other boundaries have not 
yet E see Jones, 72 and Waelkens Tür- 
steine, 780, 


23. Epitaph of Paithos 


Payamalani 
Now in Usak Museum 


ut 


Ed. pr. — IPhrygChr (1978a]: 34 with trans, and photograph. 


— aia — ——— 
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White marble funerary altar with circular top (broken) and projecting 
mouldings (broken) at top and bottom. Height 0.725m.; width: 
0.316m. (top), 0.274m. (shaft); thickness: 0.27m. According to ed. 
pr., spindle and distaff (cf. 6) above comb (cf. 5) carved on right side 
of altar, pruning hook (cf. 8) and effaced object on left. No photo- 
graphs provided of these sides, Inscription, first copied before 1961 by 
M.H. Ballance, on front of shaft. Mason's guide lines visible. Cursive 
sigmas and epsilons. “Bull’s horn" omegas. Cross bar not carved in 
alpha of 1.2 and first alpha of 1.8. Ligatures at //.2-3, 5, 7. Letter 
height: 0.23m. Figure 25. Plate 10. 


Mnvodukoç kal 
Duch gürcü 
Apua aba d- 
deo Xpeton- 

5 ava KE Aleğav- 
öpla To fm àv- 
Spt’ KE tà nadia 
QUTOV vetas 
Yapiv Envjoay. 


Menophilos and his wife Ammia for Paithos his brother, 

5 a Christian; | and Alexandria for Paithos her husband; and 
their children (for their father) made (this monument) in his 
memory. 


Other ed.: Ballance "Archaeology" [1961]: 27 no, 31, 


Text reprinted and discussed: SEG 28 [1982]: 1084; Johnson Anatolia [1995]: 
44-45 no. 2.1 with trans. 


Variant reading: 
1.2 3] ut aüroü: Johnson does not indicate ligatures or incompletely carved let- 
ters here or elsewhere. 


Further references: /PhrygChr, pp. 98, 103, 139, 145; P. Nautin (1979: 579); H.W, 
Pleket (1980: 198); A.R.R. Sheppard (1980: 315); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 113 
no. 5 with German trans.;; W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 169); Blanchetiğre Christianisme 
asiate [1981]: 501 no. 94d; D. Feissel (1981: 371); KJ. Rigsby (1981; 92); A. Davids 
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1984: 228-229); Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 198 and n.523; MAMA 10 [1993]: pp, 
«vil and xl n.11; S. Mitchell (1993: 39 and n.232); Johnson, 10, 39, 113, 115. 


photograph: ed. pr., plate 29. 
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Fig. 25: Paithos’ epitaph 


Paithos and his family 

For the native name Paithos, cf. C/G 3 [1853]: 4087 and see L. Zgusta 
(1964: $1191 and p. 540, intergloss 9); /PhrygChr, pp. 106, 145; and 
J.H.M. Strubbe (1978/9: 134, 143). On Ammia, see ad 34. Although, as 
was customary for early Christian inscriptions from Central or South 
Phrygia only the religion of the deceased is overtly specified, there is lit- 
tle doubt that Paithos’ wife and children, as well as his brother Meno- 
philos (despite the non-Christian name) and his family, were Christians. 
Contra Waelkens (198 and n.523), however, it should not be assumed 
that the use of the single word “Christian” here is an abridged form of 
the Xp.-Xp, formula, The latter seems to be a unique feature of monu- 
ments from the Upper Tembris Valley in North Phrygia. 


L 
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Provenance and possible Montanist nature 

E. Gibson (IPhrygChr, pp. 103, 106-107, 139) assigned this tomb- 
stone, because of its circular top, to Akmonia and, on the basis of letter 
style, suggested that it may have been carved by the same mason as the 
one who carved Hedia's tombstone (22). The eds. of MAMA 10 (pp. 
xxxvii and xl n.11), view both these tombstones, as well as 9 and 21, as 
evidence for a link between Montanist communities in Temenothyrai and 
Akmonia. Mitchell (39 and n.232) believes that all these and 36 were 
produced in an exclusively Montanist workshop; see also ad 36. The 
original discovery of Paithos' tombstone at Payamalani (see Ballance, 27; 
cf. Sheppard, 315), the site of ancient Eibeos, not only minimizes the va- 
lidity of these theories, as the monument is more likely to have been 
produced there or in Sebaste, but necessitates looking for different 
grounds by which to support a potential connection with Montanism for 
Paithos' family. The location in which Paithos' epitaph was first copied 
provides some theoretical support for considering this epitaph Montanist 
in that the tombstone of a Montanist koinonos (80) was also discovered 
there. That tombstone, however, belongs to V'-VI'. Undoubtedly the 
Montanist community had been founded at Eibeos much earlier than V, 
but even if it had existed there since (at least) mid III, the open profes- 
sion of Christianity on Paithos' tombstone, by itself, would not guarantee 
that he (and his family) belonged to that community. The most that can 
be claimed is that they were possibly Montanists. 


Appia, Soa, and the Upper Tembris Valley 


Map 11:12 (N. Phrygia). Appia, for a long time, was the 
only city, albeit a small one, on the plain now known as 
the Altıntaşovası. It was situated on the Roman road from 
Akmonia (7:J3) to Kotiaeion (7:E4), which lay approx. 
44km. to the N. Appia was a member of the conventus of 
Synnada; see A.H.M. Jones (1971a: 66). Echoes of its 
ancient name resounded in its earlier names: Abia and 
Abiye. The modern town, however, was called Pinarcik 
(or Pınarcık köy) before it was renamed Pınarbaşı 
(MAMA 10 [1993]: p. xv). The Upper Tembris Valley is 
surrounded by foothills and mountain ranges, separating 
the territory of Appia from the territories of Kotiaeion to 
the N.; and of Aizanoi (Gavdarhisar; 7:G2) and Kadoi 
(7:H1) to the W. and AW respectively. The valley ends at 
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Beşkarışhüyük (11:15) in the E., although Appia's terri- 
tory extended further S.E, bordering the territories of 
Dokimeion (lscehisar; 9:F2) and Prymnessos (Sülün; 
9:G1). On Appia, see Perrot/Guillaume/Delbet Explora- 
tion 7 [1862]: 133; Ramsay “Cities II” [1887]: 514-515 
ad XCVIII; id., Geography [71890]: 146 ad 46; Anderson 
“Paganism/Christianity” [1906]: 188-190; W. Ruge 
(1941: cols. 815-816); L. Robert (1975: 155 n.3); 
IPhrygChr [1978a]: p. 5; H. von Aulock (1980: 48-50); 
L. Zgusta (1984: 84-85); Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 
88-89; Drew-BearlNaour “Divinités” [1990]: 1967; TIB 
7 [1990]: 189-190; and MAMA 10, pp. xv-xvii. 


Map 11:H5 (N. Phrygia). Soa, situated approx. 18km. 
N.E. of Appia and 43km. S.E. of Kotiaeion, was the only 
other sizable ancient settlement in the Upper Tembris 
Valley; see J.G.S. Anderson (1897: 420-422). Until 
sometime after III’ (but no later than mid IV), when it be- 
came a city, it was dependent upon Appia (Perrot/ 
Guillaume! Delbet, 124-125; J.H.M. Strubbe (1975: 235- 
236]; TIB 7 [1990]: 385-386). Soa occupied the site of 
modern Altintas kóy, to be distinguished from the town of 
Altintas (formerly Kürdköy; 11:H4), approx. 6km. W. of 
the village with the similar name (TIB 7, 319). Imperial 
estates, by III primarily agricultural in nature but con- 
taining marble quarries probably responsible for original 
imperial interest, occupied much of the Upper Tembris 
Valley; see O. Hirschfeld (1902: 301-303); Anderson 
“Paganism/Christianity,” 188-190; Strubbe, 230-236; 
J.C. Fant (1989; 9-10); and MAMA 10, pp. xxxiii-xxxv. 
Soa was located between the two major quarries of the 
Plain of Altıntaş. The closest lay approx. 1.5km. to the 
N.E. near Kassa, modern Gakirsaz (11:H6; TIB 7, 385); 
see Th. Drew-BearlW. Eck (1976: 312-318). The other 
was located a few km. S.E. of the modern site of Altintas 
town (Waelkens, 89; TIB 7, 319). 


Map 11:E1-J5 (Upper Tembris Valley). The ruins of 
other ancient settlements are visible ut or near a number 
of Turkish villages in the valley. These, like the third- 
century village which occupied the site of modern Altintas 
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town (see TIB 7, 385) appear to have been relatively 
small communities. The ancient name of many of them, 
including those of Altıntaş town, Aslanapa (11;:F1), 
Karaağaç (11:13; TIB 7, 190), and Kuyucak (11:G4; 
TIB 7, 201), has not yet been identified positively. Ak- 
çaköy (11:H3), approx. 6km. N. of Pınarbaşı, may have 
been Kreura (TIB 7, 174; MAMA 10, p. xliii). 


24. “Christians for Christians" added by 
another hand? 


Pınarbaşı, in ancient cemetery II^ 


Ed. pr. — Anderson "Paganism/Christianity" [1906]: 214-215 no. 12 with facsimile 
of majuscule text. 


Rectangular funerary altar of white marble. Discovered by W.M. Ram- 
say in 1884. Upper moulding, which forms visual base for trapezoidal 
top, partly broken. Akroterion at each angle of the moulding. The stone 
is covered with lichens. Height: 1.35m.; width: 0.615m. (base), 0.50m. 
(shaft), 0.555m. (top); thickness not provided. Inscription on shaft; sig- 
nificant space between /.5 and /.6 shown on J.G.C. Anderson's facsimile, 
but not recorded in /PhrygChr. Quadratic epsilons and sigmas. The style 
of the sigmas, however, differs in //.1-5 (X) from that of those in /.6 (C ). 
Ligatures at /.4. Letter height: 0.035m. (//.1-5), 0.019m. (/.6). Figure 26. 
Plate 17. 


Ap. Zorıköç Mapkı- 

avóc toic EAVTOD yo- 

veto Ett Cav Mapkt«o»vt 

KE Army KE Gözlü 'Apte- 
5 ` HO HvñuTç xáptv. 


(vac.) 


Xpelotlavol Xpetottavoic. 
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Aurelios Zotikos Markianos, while still living, (prepared this 

tomb) for his parents Markion and Appe and for his brother 
5 Artemas, | in memory. 

Christians for Christians. 


Other ed.: *IPhrygChr [1978a]: 2 with trans. and photograph. 


H DA 4 : ^ = n d 
PLA D 


M S 
GZ, 


v sap t ; 
+ XPEICTIANOIXPEI CTIANOIC 





Fig. 26: Funerary altar commemorating 
Markion, Appe and Artemas 


Text reprinted and discussed: Calder “Philadelphia” [1922/3]: 337 no. 3; IGRR 4 
[1927]: 602; Leclercq “Montaniste (épigraphie)" [1934b]: col. 2531 no. 3; id. 
“Phrygie” [1939b]: col. 800 no, 43; Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 653-654 no. 18 
with trans, and facsimile; GJ. Johnson (1994: 364 n.13 [L6 only]); id., Anatolia 
[1995]: 46-47 no. 2.3 with trans. 
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Variant readings: 


Il.1-2 ` Mapxílovoc: Ramsay [unpublished majuscule copy], Anderson. 
12-3 — yolvevou Anderson (IGRR). 


1.4 xè: Johnson Anatolia does not indicate quasi-ligatures. 


Further references: Ramsay "Monuments I" [1888]; 252 no. 3 with trans. Calder 
"Philadelphia," 352; id., “Anatolian Heresies” [1923b]: 62 and n.2; Leclercq “Phrygie,” 
col. 787; E.A. Judge and S.R. Pickering (1977: 67 and n.78); A. Ferrua (1978: 611 and 
n.100); /PhrygChr, pp. 4, 5; Tabbernee “Montanism,” 352; H, von Aulock (1980: 48 ad 
no. 7); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 109 no. 1; W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 168, 169); 
Blanchetiére Christianisme asiate [1981]: 502 no. 100; D. Feissel (1981: 370); D.E. 
Groh (1981: 450); SEG 28 [1982]: 1078 (ad no. 2); Tabbernee "Christian Inscriptions" 
[1983]: 129, 132; A. Davids (1984: 228-229); TIB 7 [1990]: 190; MAMA 10 [1993]: 
189 (ad Pinargik [Abye] no. 2) with photograph; Johnson (1994: 354, 362, 363 n.1); 
id., Anatolia, 10, 39, 113, 115; W.H.C. Frend (1996: 100 and n.46, 131 and n.97, 194- 
195 and n.67). 


Photographs: /PhrygChr, plate 4; MAMA 10, plate 50 (Abya P2). 
Facsimile: ed. pr., 214 (Tabbernee "Montanism," 653); Ramsay [unpublished]. 


Workshop 

In late II*, the imperial quarries near Soa and Kassa (see p. 180 above) 
were leased to independent contractors, stimulating the establishment of 
privately-operated workshops manufacturing funerary monuments for a 
local and regional market (MAMA 10, p. xxix). The most significant of 
these was a central workshop at or near Soa, which not only produced its 
own finished articles but prefabricated stones for completion in other 
workshops—explaining both the similarities and differences evident on 
monuments found throughout the Upper Tembris Valley and beyond. 
The general type of monument produced by this central workshop (even 
if finished elsewhere) is classified by M. Waelkens as Type C Altintas 1; 
see Türsteine [1986]: 89-91. The earliest identifiable sculptor is Teimeas 
of Mourmate, who may have established the shop in early III and trained 
his son Zelas and others, such as Alexander and Epitynchanos, as ap- 
prentices. The signatures of all four appear on Type C Altıntaş 1 door- 
stones as well as on other monuments; see /PhrygChr [1978a]: p. 68; 
Gibson “Koç Collection" [1978b]: 7-8; Waelkens (1985a: 23); id., Tür- 
steine, 89-92; MAMA 10, pp. xxiv-xxx. 

This workshop, in IT, introduced a series of panel-steles, many of 
which contained the Xp.—Xp. formula; see ad 37. As the production of 
Xp.—Xp. inscription appears to have been a phenomenon of the Plain of 
Altıntaş (Gibson “Koç Collection,” 9; although also see ad 31), it is pos- 
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sible that the funerary altar under discussion here was made in the same 
workshop, although, if so, it was crafted by a much earlier group of 
sculptors than that which manufactured the panel-steles. The common 
link may have been a catalogue or "phrase book" passed on to succes- 
sive artisans, containing model phrases to be employed in epitaphs. A 
second, but related, workshop in the area seems also to have produced 
Xp.-Xp. monuments (see ad 26), but those are, on the whole, somewhat 
later than this one and carved in a different style; see MAMA 10, p. 53 
(ad no. 168). On the Xp.-Xp. formula, see pp. 147-151 above. 


Markianos? 

Although the photograph in /PhrygChr is not sufficiently clear to con- 
firm E. Gibson's reading of Mapxtlavóg (//.1-2), her emendation of pre- 
viously published texts of this inscription is extremely plausible. 
Markianos is common on Phrygian inscriptions of the period; e.g., LBW 
3, 5 [1870]: 721 with majuscule copy in LBW 3, 1 [1870]: p. 220 no. 
721 (Uşak: III); /LydiaKP 1 [1908]: 251 (Uşak: HII), Gibson “Koç 
Collection," 20-23 no. 5 (Altıntaş: II). On Latin-Greek names ending 
in -tavoc, see L, Zgusta (1964: $66-33, §1517-38). See ibid., n.16 at 
$840-4 for Markianos. 


Appe and Artemas 

The Phrygian name Appe (cf. 60, 62) is derived from a familiar term 
for “mother”; see Zgusta (§66-13 and n.176 at $66-5); IPhrygChr, p. 
145; Waelkens Türsteine, 70. For the form Appes, see 38. Appe's son's 
name, which ends in -aç instead of the more usual Ae, is formed like 
Trophimas (cf. 37) and Sosthas (cf. 62); see IPhrygChr, p. 145. 


“A Christian for Christians" 

There is no doubt about the accuracy of the reading Xpeiotiavoi 
Xpetotiavoic in /.6. Yet, while the plural form of the formula is used, 
only one Christian (Aurelios Zotikos Markianos) commemorated the life 
of a number of Christians (Markion, Appe, and Artemas), indicating that 
the plural form had become stereotyped and was used even at the ex- 
pense of proper grammatical construction; see Tabbernee "Christian In- 
scriptions,” 132. 

It is impossible to be precise regarding the date when the Xp.—Xp. 
formula first became stereotyped, as this presumably happened over a 
period of time, It is reasonable to argue, however, that (allowing for some 
overlapping) inscriptions which employ the stereotyped plural form un- 
grammatically are likely to be later than those which use a variant of the 
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formula to accord with the grammar demanded by the content of the in- 
scription. 


A different hand? 

The large gap between the end of the main text and the Xp.—Xp. for- 
mula itself lends some support to Gibson's judgment (/PhrygChr, pp. 11, 
100) that the words "Christians for Christians" were carved by a differ- 
ent hand. However, even when it is clear that the formula was carved by 
the same mason who carved the main inscription, the formula often 
stands apart; cf. 29, 40, 47, 50, and see ad 50 and Tabbernee "In- 
scriptions," 128. Moreover, masons, especially inexperienced ones, were 
often inconsistent in their letter style. Nevertheless, given the strong pos- 
sibility that this epitaph was carved in a large workshop, there is every 
likelihood that more than one mason worked on the monument, There is 
no reason to assume that the "different" hand was a "later" hand. 


Date 

Use of the Xp.—Xp. formula is attested on a dated monument (27; 
248/9 C.E.) which also uses the formula stereotypically. That monument 
was probably produced in a different workshop but establishes an ap- 
proximate date for this one. It is probably earlier than 27, although the 
possibility that it is slightly later cannot be ruled out altogether. 

As pointed out by WM Calder (“Philadelphia,” 337), inferences 
about an early date based on the fact that the father in this inscription 
bears the same name as the second-century heretic Marcion (see Ramsay, 
25) are unwarranted. Nor is there any value in noting, as does Anderson 
(215) after mentioning Marcion, that the Upper Tembris Valley was 
closely linked with Kotiaeion, a significant heretical center. Are we meant 
to infer that the father commemorated by the inscription was named in 
honor of the heretic Marcion? If so, Anderson is making exactly the op- 
posite point to that made by Ramsay who, although wanting to date the 
inscription prior to 240, argues that it must be as late as 240 because 
earlier (i.e., late II when Markianos' father must have been born) the 
name Marcion would have been avoided in orthodox Christian (and 
Montanist[?]) circles. 


Montanist? 

Presumably one of Anderson's reasons for referring to Marcion and 
Kotiaeion is to provide some support from the general heretical/ 
schismatic milieu of Christianity in N.W. Phrygia for his classification of 
the Xp.—Xp. inscriptions as Montanist. If so, the reference to Marcion is 
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misleading and the reference to Kotiaeion anachronistic in that the allu- 
sion is to the evidence for Novatianism in Kotiaeion in the fourth cen- 
tury; see p. 348 below. Nothing in this epitaph, other than perhaps the 
Xp.-Xp. formula itself, suggests Montanism. For the unlikelihood of the 
formula being Montanist, see ad 27. 


25. For her sweetest husband 


Between Pınarbaşı and Akçaköy, mm? 
in dry fountain 


Ed. pr. — Anderson "Paganism/Christianity" [1906]: 216 no. 14 with facsimile of 
majuscule copy by W.M. Ramsay. 


White marble rectangular funerary altar. Upper moulding with akrote- 
ria forms visual base for trapezoidal top (partly broken). Front akrote- 
rion and angle of left moulding also damaged. A small hole is visible at 
right side of moulding. Stone covered with some lichens. Height: 1.11m. 
(MAMA 10 [1993]: p. 53), 1.23m. (IPhrygChr [1978a]: p. 9); width: 
0.53m, (top; MAMA), 0.55m. (top; /PhrygChr), 0.39m. (shaft); thickness: 
0.48m. (top; MAMA), 0.55m. (top; /PhrygChr), 0.39m. (shaft; MAMA), 
0.40m. (shaft; /PhrygChr). Inscription, first copied by Ramsay in 1884, 
on shaft, Mason's guide lines still visible. Cursive epsilons and sigmas. 
Lunate mus, "Horseshoe" omegas. Slightly smaller letters for addition 
or correction between //.1-2. At [.4, cross bar of alpha not cut. Ligatures 
at 11.2, 6, Letter height: 0.015m.-0.02m. (MAMA), 0.019m. (IPhrygChr). 
A defaced relief below the inscription, noted by J.G.C. Anderson, now 
damaged. Figure 27, Plate 17. 


Avpniia ‘Povdeiva Tpoótuov 
YAVKVTATO GAVSPL 

2 Avpniio Aleğdvöpo Aóuvm 

1M atiis dv6pi KOL toic TÉ- 

kvoic Kup] kat Bepover- 
5  Ktavö kal AopnAta Kat TAv- 

[klovið kai etép@ Bepovikia- 

VO pvrims yáptv Enoinoev 

ovv 10 Eavtic vid APNAY 
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‘AreEavipw dic Co GÖVTEC, 
10 Xpe.otiavol Xperotiavoic, 


Aurelia Roupheina, daughter of Trophimos, constructed 
(this tomb) for her sweetest husband Aurelios Alexandros 
Domnas, her own husband, and for the children Kyrilla and 
5 Beroneikianos | and Aurelia and Glykonis and another 

Beronikianos, in memory, together with her son Aurelios 
Alexandros, son of Aurelios Alexandros, while (they were 
both) still living. 

10 | Christians for Christians. 


Other ed.: *IPhrygChr [1978a]: 1 with trans. and photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Calder "Philadelphia" [1922/3]: 338 no. 5; Leclercq 
"Montaniste (épigraphie)" [1934b]: col. 2532 no. 5; id., "Phrygie" [1939b]: col. 801 
no. 45; Tabbernee "Montanism" [1978]: 654 no. 19 with trans. and facsimile. 


Variant reading: 
ll.1a-2. <Adpvnyn yXvxvtáto dvópi: Calder. 


Further references: Ramsay "Monuments I" [1888]: 252-253 no. 4 with trans.; Cal- 
der "Philadelphia," 352; id. “Anatolian Heresies” [1923b]: 62 and ni Leclercq 
"Phrygie," col. 787; E.A. Judge and S.R. Pickering (1977: 67 and n.78); A. Ferrua 
(1980: 611 and n.100); /PhrygChr, p. 5; H. von Aulock (1980: 49 ad no. 9); E. Des 
Places (1980: 172); W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 168, 169); Blanchetiére Christianisme 
asiate [1981]: 502 no. 102; SEG 28 [1982]: 1078 (ad no. 1); D. Feissel (1981: 270); 
Tabbernee "Christian Inscriptions" [1983]: 128, 129; A. Davids (1984: 228-229); TIB 7 
[1990]: 190; MAMA 10 [1993]: 168 with photograph; J. Evans Grubbs (1994: 410 and 
nn.199, 202); G.J. Johnson (1994: 354, 362, 363 n.1); W.H.C. Frend (1990: 100 and 
n.46, 131 and n.97, 194-195 and n.67). 


Photographs: /PhrygChr, plate 3; MAMA 10, plate 19. 


Facsimile: ed. pr., 216 (Tabbernee “Montanism,” 654). 


Whose husband? 

The words yAvxatatw avdpi (/.1b) are an obvious addition, but when 
were they added? W.M. Calder ("Philadelphia," 338), linking the words 
with Ağlıvn (which he took not to be a dative), postulated that there was 
originally an uncut space at the end of /.2 which was later utilized by a 
woman called Domna to commemorate her own sweet husband who is 
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Fig. 27: Tombstone of a 
beloved husband 


not named but could have been the son Aurelios Alexander. Although 
the most common nominative feminine form of the name is Aópva 
(e.g.,cf. 53), E. Gibson (IPhrygChr, p. 10) accepts Calder’s theory, 
pointing to another inscription (probably from Cakirsaz) published by 
Calder ("Epitaphs" [1955]: 31-33 no. 1) in which Aópuvm (/.12) appears 
to be the nominative. That the form Domne existed in Phrygia is not to 
be doubted; see Waelkens Türsteine (1986): 178. The issue is whether it 


k. du. 
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was used in the inscription under discussion here. Leaving aside, for the 
moment, the additional words (yAvxvtdto dvópi), /1.1-2a make perfect 
sense as they stand if AOMNH is taken as the dative of the masculine 
Aópn vac; see Ramsay, 253. For masculine names ending in oc, see ad 24. 

The facsimile of Ramsay's copy of the majuscule text, as well as Gib- 
son's photograph in /PhrygChr, show that the engraver appears to have 
been careful to use the whole width of the shaft for the inscription, which 
makes it somewhat unlikely that he left an uncut space at the end of /.2 
able to be utilized later. The inserted words must only have been those 
carved in the interlinear space between /.1 and /.2. They appear to be the 
work of the same mason. Perhaps it was Roupheina herself who, dissatis- 
fied with the cold phrase "her own husband," instructed the engraver to 
add the phrase expressing her affection for the deceased; see Ramsay, 
253. The epithet yAvxvtatoc was popular in Phrygia; e.g., cf. 38 and 
Harrison "Amorium 1988" [1989]: 169 no. ii with trans. and photo- 
graphs (Amorion: II). 

On the use of dic (/.9) to indicate a son with the same name, cf. 17. See 
34 for the use of tpic to designate a person with the same name as his 
father and grandfather. Des Places' comment (172) that the phrase "Son 
of Aurelios Alexandros" is Gibson's own addition is unwarranted. 


Beroneikianos/Beronikianos and siblings 

Another son was named Beronikianos (cf. Beroneikiane, ad 21) after 
the death of an earlier one by the same name, but note fluidity of spell- 
ing, confirming the ease with which -e1- was substituted for -1- (see ad 
9). On the name Glykon(is), see ad 52. The name Kyrilla was popular in 
the Christian circles of the Upper Tembris Valley (cf. 31, 39, 60, 62) and 
elsewhere; see Waelkens, 117. This inscription also shows that, in Phrygia, 
Aurelia was used, at least within the family, as a single, personal name as 
well as a praenomen/gentilicium; cf. the similar use of Ioulia [Julia] (21) 
and Dometios [Domitius] (34). 


Date and possible Montanist nature 

Given the similarity in style, this monument is likely to have been pro- 
duced in the same workshop and at about the same time as 24. Despite 
earlier claims that all Xp.—Xp. inscriptions are Montanist, this appears not 
to have been the case; see pp. 147-151 above and ad 27. There is noth- 
ing in this particular inscription, other than the alleged criterion of 
"open profession," which points to the family having been connected 
with the Montanist movement. 
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26. “Christians for Christians” abbreviated? 


Pınarbaşı nr 
Now in Rahmi Kog Collection, Istanbul 


Ed. pr. — Anderson "Paganism/Christianity" [1906]: 215 no. 13 with facsimile of 
majuscule copy. 


Large fragment of white marble stele, with low reliefs. Top left corner, 
lower left side and bottom, as well as most of lower right side and bottom, 
broken away. Height: 0.60m.; width: 0.74m., thickness: 0.08m.-0.105m. 
Top part of stone consists of rectangular pediment, framed by narrow 
border. Face of shaft of stele recessed, making pediment stand out. 
Pediment contains central semicircular niche, framed by arched border 
similar to that framing whole pediment. Niche contains carving of two 
lions, facing each other. Each has front paws on top of fallen bull. Dol- 
phins and fish decorate pediment either side of niche. Extant portion of 
stele-shaft is undecorated, perhaps further decorations were carved on 
bottom of stele, below inscription. Inscription commences on horizontal 
border separating shaft from pediment and continues on main portion of 
stele. Mason's guide lines visible, but some letters are smaller than others, 
presumably the result of adding letters originally omitted. Dittography in 
112, 6. Ligatures at //.2-4 of extant text and, if restored accurately, at //.1- 
2, 4-7 of restored text. Cursive epsilons and sigmas. Upsilon in 1.3 has 
cross bar in tail (cf. 3, 9). “Bull’s horn" omegas. Letter height (apart 
from some letters): 0.018m. Figure 28. Plate 5. 


Aixp>. Tpogeipoc Motei[tov Tij) £ovto0] 
o{o}vvpia Tato ët Calon KE &£avtó]: 

KE tà tékva adtdv Ad[prAL(vac)-] 

ov [lotitog gè Tpóouioc [yoveootv Hvnungl 


5 xópw' ke Aópv[a kë - — —— vovoat]: 
X{y}pnoteravolic: gè toic £yy-] 
óvotc (vac.) Tpoğiul kë ————————— ] 


Aurelios Tropheimos son of Poteitos, (prepared this tomb) for 
his wife Tation, while she was still living, and for himself; and 
their children Aurelios Potitos and Aurelios Trophimos 
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5 (provided this tomb) for their parents, in | memory; and 
Domna and ..... , daughters-in-law; for Christians; and for 
their grandchildren Trophimos and . ........ 
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Fig. 28: Tation's tombstone 


Other edd.: IPhrygChr [1978a]: 17 with partial trans. facsimile, and photograph; 
*Gibson “Koç Collection" [1978b]: 28-30 no. 11 with partial trans. and photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Calder "Philadelphia" [1922/3]: 337-338 no. 4; 
Leclercq "Montaniste (épigraphie)" [1934b]: cols. 2531-2532 no. 4; id., "Phrygie" 
[1939b]: col. 800 no. 44; Tabbernee "Montanism" [1978]: 678-680 no. 34 with trans. 
and facsimile. 


Variant readings: 

LI Avp.: Calder (Leclercq “Montaniste [épigraphie]"); Moreilrov ti]: Anderson 
(Calder; Leclercq; Tabbernee); Totet{tov rjj éavtod): Gibson in /PhrygChr and “Koç 
Collection" does not suggest ligature, but if her restoration is accurate, TH must have 
been carved in ligature to accommodate all the letters on the line. 
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1,2 cuvfic Tario: Anderson (Calder; Leclercq; Tabbernee); (@[v éxoinoe,]: Ander. 
son (Calder; Leclercq; Tabbernee); Ca[v xe Zou): /PhrygChr does not mark ligature. 

13 Earlier edd. do not suggest vac. in restoration. 

1.4 Tpddrpos [ving]: Anderson (Calder; Leclercq; Tabbernee). 

L5 Aójiv[a vóv$n?]: Anderson (Calder; Leclercq; Tabbernee). 

16-7 ` Xpnoteiavo[t Xpetoreyl(a)voiç.: Anderson (Calder; Tabbernee); Xpnotetavofi 
Xpnotet](a)voic,: Leclercq; X(pnoteravot) Xpnoteravolic KE toig &yy]lóvotc: IPArygChr; 
&yy]lóvoic: earlier edd. do not show vac. here. 

LI Tpoéui[. . .: Anderson (Calder; Leclercq; Tabbernee); [kè toig &yy]óvoic: Ander- 
son (alternative reading); Tpoéíy[ kè- — — — — — ]: IPhrygChr; Tpoğiule xë — — — 
---- -]: Gibson “Koç Collection." 


Further references: Anderson, 198-199; Calder "Philadelphia," 350; id., “Anatolian 
Heresies” (1923b): 62 and n.2; E.A. Judge and S.R. Pickering (1977: 67 and n.78); A. 
Ferrua (1978: 611 and n.100); /PhrygChr, p. 5; Gibson “Koç Collection," 3, 4, 8-9, 11; 
BE [1978]: 472; H. von Aulock (1980: 49 ad no. 9); W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 168-169); 
Blanchetiére Christianisme asiate [1981]: 502 no. 101; D. Feissel (1981: 370); SEG 28 
[1982]: 1078 (ad no. 17); Tabbernee "Christian Inscriptions" [1983]: 128; A. Davids 
(1984: 228-229); TIB 7 [1990]: 190; W.H.C. Frend (1996: 131 and n.97, 194-195 and 
n.67). 


Photograph: /PhrygChr, plate 18 (= “Koç Collection,” plate 6[b]). 


Line drawings/facsimiles: ed. pr., 215 (Tabbernee “Montanism,” 679); IPhrygChr, 
p. 47. 


Workshop 

À second workshop appears to have been established at or near Soa in 
6,230 by Andromachos, a sculptor whose signature is attested in the re- 
gion (see IPhrygChr, p. 69 ad no. 16) and who was probably trained in 
the earlier workshop founded by Teimeas; see ad 24 and Waelkens Tiir- 
steine [1986]; 91-92, This new workshop produced a wide range of 
monuments in the style designated Type C Altıntaş 2, including a number 
of steles containing inscriptions with the Xp.—Xp. formula (MAMA 10 
[1993]: 53 ad no. 168). Because these workshops were closely related 
and perhaps shared personnel as well as “phrase books," it is not always 
possible to attribute particular monuments to the specific workshop. For 
the view that there was, in fact, only one workshop employing a large 
staff of artisans who utilized various styles, see T. Lochman (1990: 468). 
E, Gibson (“Koç Collection," 8) is certain that the monument under dis- 
cussion here was not produced by the Teimeas workshop. She does not 
include it in her list of known inscriptions from that workshop, excluding 
it on the basis of style. (She, however, inadvertently omits the word 
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"not" in the sentence explaining why she has not included this inscrip- 
tion in her list.) 


Restoration of text 

As a large segment of the right-hand side of the stele is broken away, 
considerable restoration of the text is required. Gibson, correctly, sug- 
gests a longer text than did Anderson allowing for more of the stone to 
have been utilized. As she points out (IPhrygChr, pp. 47-48), however, 
even her restoration proposes a text which contains two lines (//.3, 6) 
which are considerably shorter than the rest. The extant text presents its 
most challenging puzzle at //.6-7. What are we to make of the two chis 
carved at the beginning of the partially complete word Xxypmoze1avo-? 
W.M. Calder's theory ("Philadelphia," 338) that the first chi is a dis- 
guised cross is not supported by the carving of the letters on the stone; 
see Gibson “Koç Collection,” 28. In any case, the open use of the word 
"Christian(s)" renders a "disguised cross" superfluous. Nor does the 
extant lettering support J.G.C. Anderson's restoration of Xpnctetvoli 
Xpno«ce1]l(a)voic. The partially visible first extant letter in /.7 is an omik- 
ron, not an alpha, as is also shown clearly on the facsimile of Anderson's 
majuscule copy. Unless the engraver made an error in spelling here, the 
letters -ovoig must belong to a word containing an omikron rather than 
an alpha here. Anderson's alternative restoration of /.7 (215) accounts 
for this, although, as indicated by Gibson, this (or a similar) restoration 
must be placed at the end of /.6 rather than at the beginning of /.7, as the 
stone does not permit the placing of additional letters there. 

In /PhrygChr, Gibson restores //.6-7 so as to contain the Xp.—Xp. for- 
mula, assuming the first chi to be an abbreviation of X(petomavoi). This, 
while theoretically possible, is not at all certain. In 33 there are puzzling 
abbreviations including two adjacent chis (/.1) which have sometimes 
been taken as abbreviations of the Xp.—Xp. formula. Altemative mean- 
ings of those letters, however, are also plausible, and it is prudent not to 
assume that the double chi in 33 represents the Xp.-Xp. formula. Simi- 
larly, in this case, it is extremely unlikely that the first chi stands for the 
first word in the Xp.—Xp. formula. If it had been an intentional abbrevia- 
tion, we could have expected both chis to have been the same size. Per- 
haps the first chi could have been changed into an abbreviation (if the 
engraver had inadvertently omitted the word Xpynotetavoi) by adding a 
smaller second chi to serve as the substituted first letter of Xpnotetavoic, 
as in Anderson, 215; compare Gibson "Kog Collection," 28 and 
IPhrygChr, p. 48. The omission of Xpnoteiavot, however, could only 
have occurred if the engraver had added a sigma before he should have 
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done so, turning the first word of the text he was copying into the second 
word. If so, it is doubtful that he would not have noticed his mistake in 
time to correct it in another manner as there appears to have been plenty 
of room on the stone to have done so. In light of the fact that /.2 of this 
inscription contains an incorrect double sigma (carved in two sizes) in the 
word o{o}vvBia, it appears that the double chi at the beginning of /.6 is 
simply an engraver's error based on the hard pronunciation of conso- 
nants, (For a similar utilization of the incorrect double consonant, note 
the spelling of the word Tioç in /.11 of 53.) Consequently, it seems best 
not to amend the extant letters in /.6 of this inscription but to transcribe 
them as X(x) gnote1avo-. The ending of this word may be restored, fol- 
lowing Gibson, as a dative giving the meaning "For Christians." If so, it 
is a good example of the way in which the open profession of the Chris- 
tian faith developed from the use of the nominative (Xptociavoi; cf. 21, 
36) or genitive (Xpiottavav; cf. 58) toward the Xp.—Xp. formula. Note 
that Gibson in “Koç Collection,” although recording only X{x}pn- 
otiavofic] in her text, still translates this as “Christians to Christians" 
(29). Alternatively, the ending here could be read as a nominative. This 
would enable a different and longer restoration of the remainder of /.6, 
and thus overcome the problem of the brevity of the line texts suggested 
hitherto. 

Similarly, the end of /.3 may be restored differently to produce a 
longer text. There is no compelling reason to link the partially restored 
Av[piAt-] necessarily with the omikron at the beginning of 1.4. In fact, as 
Aurelios is abbreviated in /.1 with only the two letters Av-, it is unlikely 
that AvpnAtot would be spelled out in full in //.3-4. If the letters Av- do 
indeed refer to the word AoprjAiot, the word may have been abbreviated 
and the name(s) of one or more other siblings listed on the missing por- 
tion of (3. Perhaps the omikron at the beginning of /.4 was part of the 
name of such a sibling, in which case the restored iota should probably 
be replaced with a sigma. It is not certain, however, that the Av- in /.3 
does, in fact, refer to praenomina. It is also possible that the alpha and 
upsilon are the first two letters of a name such as AvEdva@v or An. 
Eavoved. If so, the names in /.4 do not have the quasi-gentilicium/ 
praenomen. Potitos is an originally Latin name formed from a sobriquet 
(Anderson, 215; IPhrygChr, p. 145). 


Tation 

The Phrygian name Tation, like Tatia, a familiar term for “mother” 
(cf. 6), may be used as a masculine name, but, given its derivation, is 
more frequently feminine; see L. Zgusta (1964: $1517-8) and cf. CB2 
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[1897]: 632 (= SEG 6 [1932]: 235); Waelkens, 86-87 nos. 209, 211, 213 
and Varinlioğlu “Uşak I" [1989]: 22 no. 7. The Tation in 44 is most 
likely also a woman. For the parallel use of Ammion as a derivative of 
Ammia, see ad 4. 


Orthography 

Note the phonological reduction of er. to -1- in the spelling of the 
sons’ names (contrast /.4 with /.1). The substitution of -e1- for -1- also 
occurs in the word X(x)pnote1avo[ic] (1.6) which uses an -n- rather than 
-Et- Or -1- in the first syllable; see ad 9. 


A pair of lions 

Carvings of lions, facing each other, with front paws on (skull of) slain 
bull or other animal(s) are extremely common on tombstones from the 
Upper Tembris Valley and the surrounding area; cf. 54. For further ex- 
amples, see LBW 3, 5 [1870]: 817 (= Waelkens, 105-106 no. 248 [pl. 
40); MAMA 6 [1939]: 285 (pl. 51) = Waelkens, 119 no. 285 (pl. 40); 
Waelkens, 95-96 no. 225 (pl. 32 [= Gibson "Kütahya Museum” [1980]: 
78 fig. 11], pl. 103); Waelkens, 101 no. 239 (pl. 38 = Gibson “Kiitahya 
Museum," 78 fig. 9); Waelkens, 107 no. 251 (pl. 41 [= Gibson “Kiitah- 
ya Museum," 78 fig. 10], pl. 103); Waelkens 119 no. 283 (pl. 38); 
Lochman “Reliefs Anatoliens" [1991]: 11-14 inscr. A (fig. 3). This 
symbol was characteristic of the cult of Cybele and, hence, it is somewhat 
surprising to find it used also by Christians; see Calder "Philadelphia," 
350. Presumably, Phrygian Christians considered it a sufficiently neutral 
symbol in that it had developed from the earlier device of carving lions 
to represent guardians of the tomb; see Anderson, 194; cf. Lochman 
"Reliefs Anatoliens," 14-15. 


Dolphins 

Pairs of dolphins, often with fish in their mouths and/or swimming with 
fish, were also popular Phrygian tombstone decorations, especially in the 
Aizanitis, bordering the territory of Appia. For interesting examples, see 
Gibson “Kiitahya Museum,” 64 no. 6 (fig. 6); Waelkens, 77 no. 158 (pl. 
29); and id., 87 no. 214 (pl. 11). In non-Christian contexts, dolphins 
symbolized the passage of the soul to the Elysian fields; see Gibson 
"Kog Collection," 3-4. Tombstones with dolphins, especially those ac- 
companied by other fish, would have been natural choices for Christians, 
although Gibson (ibid., 4) does not think the fish here signify Christian- 
ity. On the importance of the fish as a Christian symbol, see F.J. Dólger 
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(1910-1943); J. Engemann (1969: cols. 959-1097); and Snyder Ante 
Pacem [1985]: 24-26. 


Date 
Anderson (215) dates this epitaph slightly earlier than 25. He, however, 


following W.M. Ramsay ("Monuments I" [1888]: 253) had placed 25 
late in III based on the (undoubtedly invalid) criterion of the “more 
fully-developed Christian nomenclature" in that inscription. The epitaph 
commissioned by Aurelios Tropheimos is more likely to be somewhat 
later than 25, but probably still around the time assumed by Anderson; 
i.e., around the middle of III. 


Montanist? 
Because of its alleged Xp.—Xp. formula, this inscription has been 


claimed as belonging to the corpus of Montanist inscriptions by scholars 
such as Calder (cf. "Philadelphia," 337-338 with 321) and H. Leclercq 
(“Montaniste [épigraphie"], cols. 2529-2544 esp. 2531-2532). Claim- 
ing an inscription as Montanist on the sole basis of its use of the Xp.—Xp. 
formula is invalid; see pp. 147-151 above and ad 27. In this instance, 
even the claim that the inscription contained the Xp.—Xp. formula ap- 
pears to be inaccurate. 


27. A dated “Christians for Christians" 
inscription 


Altintag [town], in the mosque 248/9 


Ed, pr. — Perrot/Guillaume/Delbet Exploration 1[1862]: 127 no. 90 (11.4-13 only) 
with facsimile of majuscule copy. 


Rectangular funerary altar with protruding top and base, discovered in 
1861. Right side of shaft damaged; parts of right edge broken away. 
Height: 0.77m.; width: 0.38m. (top), 0.36m. (shaft); thickness: 0.26- 
0.30m, No decoration. Sides bare. Inscription commences on rough face 
of protruding top (1.1). Cursive epsilons and sigmas. Lunate mus. Cursive 
omegas, although there are the remains of what may have been a “horse- 
shoe" omega between 11.6 and 7. Perhaps there was a fault in the stone at 
the end of /.6 necessitating the carving of the final omega below the line. 
If so, the last word should be transcribed as yo Bpó rather than yap pp[ó]. 
Alternatively, this could be a case of dittography, an additional omega 
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added by the master engraver during proofreading. This assumes that the 
original omega, for some reason, was not clearly visible but does explain 
the different shape of the (second?) omega. The broken edge of the 
stone at the end of /.6, however, makes it impossible to be certain about 
either of these possibilities. It is clear, nevertheless, that either the master 
engraver or the original engraver inserted a small sigma in /.10 above the 
line in order to correct the omission of this letter from the word TeAeo- 
$ópo. Ligatures at //.7, 10-11. Lettering slightly worn at left; partly 
missing on right. Letter height: 0.02m.-0.035m. Figure 29. Plate 18. 


On face of protruding top: 


On shaft: 


10 


[In the year] 333. 


Ay. 


Xpetotiavot 
Xperotiavo[ic]. 
Avp. Auera 
ctv cà you Bp[ó] 
avtav Zat- 

KÖ KE cvv toi lc] 
&yóvoic avtalv] 
'AMeğavöpetg 
Ke TeAeoQopo 
ke AXAeSdvópo 
ovvpiw enotin- 
cav. 


Christians for Christians. 

5 Aurelia Ammeia, | with their son-in-law Zotikos and with 

10 their grandchildren Allexandreia | and Telesphoros and Allex- 
andros, constructed (this tomb) for her husband. 
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A I 
CT avo a | 
| XPEJCTJANGIZ | 
j AYP AMMELAĞ | 
:CYNTWTAMB "n 

»AYT UUN-ZUOT] l 

' KW K CY.NT OIC! | 

| ETONOICAY TWH! 

|AAACERNAPELA T 





Fig. 29: Dated Xp.-Xp. inscription 


Other edd.: Anderson "Paganism/Christianity" [1906]: 214 no. 11 with majuscule 
copy; Buckler/Calder/Cox “Asia Minor, 1924. V" [1928]: 21-22 no. 231 with photo- 
graph; */PhrygChr [19782]: 22 with trans, 


Text reprinted and discussed: Calder "Philadelphia" [1922/3]: 337 no. 2; IGRR 4 
[1927]: 609; SEG 6 (19321: 141 (partial text only); Leclercq "Montaniste (épigraphie)" 
[1934b]: col. 2531 no. 2; id, “Phrygie” [1939b]: col. 801 no. 46; Tabbernee 
“Montanism” [1978]; 651-653 no. 17 with trans., facsimile, and photograph; id., 
"Christian Inscriptions” [1983]: 130-133 with trans.; Snyder Ante Pacem [1985]: 136- 
137 inscr. B with trans.; Johnson Anatolia [1995]: 50-51 no. 2.6 with trans. 


Variant readings: 

LI Date not noted by Perrot in Perrot/Guillaume/Delbet; [“Etovg v]Ay’: Tabbernee 
“Christian Inscriptions” [possible alternative restoration]. Partially illegible letters not 
indicated by Johnson here or elsewhere. 

L2 Not recorded by Perrot. 

1,3 “Ilisible”: Perrot; Xpewonav[à': Anderson (Calder “Philadelphia”; JGRR; Le- 
clercq); Xperotiavo[ic]: Snyder does not indicate that omikron is only partly visible. 

LA --- xai] ‘Appet[a Perrot, 

L5 av tô yapppĝ: Perrot, 

1,7 kė; Johnson does not mark quasi-ligature here or elsewhere; toic: Perrot; Ander- 
son (Calder "Philadelphia"; IGRR; Leclercq). 
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1.8 éy[yly6voic: Perrot; &(Y)yövovç; Anderson (Calder "Philadelphia"; JGRR; Le- 
clercq); aüröv: Perrot. 

1.9 'Aheğavöpelga: Perrot, Anderson (Calder "Philadelphia"; JGRR; Leclercq); 
'AXXeGavópeitq.: SEG. 

LI 'Akeğdvöpw: Perrot; 'Ahdbeğdvöpo: Anderson (Calder "Philadelphia"; JGRR); 
‘AdA)eCavipa: Leclercq. 


Further references: Ramsay “Monuments I” [1888]: 251-252 no. 2 with trans.; An- 
derson, 197-198; Calder “Philadelphia,” 352; id., “Anatolian Heresies” [1923b]: 63 and 
n.1; Grégoire “Epigraphie chrétienne" [1924]: 705; Jalabert and Mouterde "Inscriptions" 
[1926]: cols. 655-656; IGRR 4, p. 222 (ad no. 602); Gibson "Montanism" [1974]: 14, 
48 n.49; E.A. Judge and S.R. Pickering (1977: 67 and n.78); A. Ferrua (1978: 610 and 
n.96, 611 and n.100); JPhrygChr, p. 4; Gibson “Koç Collection” [1978b]: 9; Tabbernee 
"Montanism," 350-353; P. Nautin (1979: 579); E. Des Places (1980: 172); Ferrua (1980: 
175-176); S. Mitchell (1980: 202); F.W. Norris (1980: 448); Strobel Das heilige Land 
[1980]: 105, 110 no. 11; W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 167, 169-170); Blanchetiğre Chris- 
tianisme asiate [1981]: 503 no. 111; D. Feissel (1981: 370-371); KJ. Rigsby (1981: 
93); SEG 28 [1982]: 1078 (ad no. 22); Tabbernee "Christian Inscriptions," 128-129; A. 
Davids (1984: 228-229); TIB 7 [1990]: 319; MAMA 10 [1993]: 3, 16; Mitchell (1993: 
105 and n.432); J. Evans Grubbs (1994: 410 and n.204); G.J. Johnson (1994: 353, 354, 
362, 364 n.14); id., Anatolia, 39, 41, 42, 113, 115; W.H.C. Frend (1996: 100 and n.46, 
194-195 and n.67); C. Trevett (1996: 207-208). 


Photograph: Buckler/Calder/Cox, 21 fig. 1 (Tabbernee "Montanism," plate 6 no. 17). 


Facsimiles: ed. pr., 127; Anderson, 214 (Tabbernee "Montanism," 651). 


Date and workshop 

The reading tày’, first suggested by W.M. Ramsay ("Monuments I," 
251-252), is taken as secure by J.G.C. Anderson and adopted by all edi- 
tors. Although considered questionable by some commentators (Ferrua, 
175-176; Norris, 248), including myself (“Montanism,” 350-353; 
"Christian Inscriptions," 130-133), I am now convinced that the restora- 
tion of the tau is correct. What I took earlier to be the remnants of the 
left hasta of an upsilon is simply an indentation in the stone. The style of 
the monument and the use of the quasi-praenomen, while not infallible 
criteria, are more likely to support tAy (i.e., 333 [Sullan era] = 248/9 
C.E.) than vAy'(i.e., 433 [Sullan era] = 348/9 C.E.). 

Given the date and provenance, this stone was undoubtedly produced 
in one of the two workshops located at or near Soa; see ad 26. Of the 
two, it is more likely to have come from the one which produced Type C 
Altıntaş 2 monuments, but absolute certainty on this matter is not assured. 
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Ammeia and her family 

On the name Ammia, here spelled with -e1-, see ad 34. The name of 
the deceased husband is not given in the text as it stands. Perhaps the 
names of Ammeia’s husband and the third grandchild were identical. 
The original wording, to be copied by the engraver (//.11 ff.) could have 
read xë 'AJAe&ávópo ovvpiw ‘AAAeEavipw. The second ‘AAAefavipw 
may have been omitted inadvertently. Such haplographic errors were not 
uncommon; cf. 45 and see G. Susini (1973: 14-20). More likely, the en- 
graver mistakenly carved an additional x- before the Allexandros already 
in /.11, in which case /.11 refers to the husband and there were only two 
grandchildren: Allexandreia and Telesphoros; see /PhrygChr, p. 57. 


“Christians for Christians” 

Ramsay and Anderson, followed by W.M. Calder ("Philadelphia") 
and H. Leclercq ("Montaniste [épigraphie]") reconstructed the final 
letter in /3 as an omega. The resulting formula: Xpeiotiavoi Xpeic- 
na và ("Christians for a Christian") is grammatically correct. A number 
of Christians (Ammeia, Zotikos, Allexandreia, Telesphoros [and Allexan- 
dros?]) buried one Christian (Ammeia's husband). A squeeze taken of 
the stone by Calder, however, has shown that the last extant letter in /.3 
was probably not an omega but an omikron, necessitating the reconstruc- 
tion Xpetotiavoi Xperotiavolic] ("Christians for Christians"). This, al- 
though contextually incorrect, is undoubtedly the proper reading (cf. 24- 
25). It is clear from 24 that the plural form of the formula became 
stereotyped as a result of familiarity. On the substitution of -e1- for -1-, 
see ad 9 and L. Zgusta (1964: 857-17, 97-19). 


Montanist? 

This is the only dated inscription with a clear Xp.—Xp. formula dis- 
covered thus far. Given the stereotyped form on this formula, the for- 
mula, in its not yet stereotyped form, must have been in existence at least 
some time before c.248/9—even allowing for some inevitable overlap. 
This places the first use of the formula around 240, if not earlier; see ad 
24, As already noted, because this was considered by Ramsay and espe- 
cially by Calder as too early for open profession of mainstream Christi- 
anity, they classified the Xp.—Xp. inscriptions as Montanist; see pp. 147- 
150 above. However, the discovery of other mid-III (and earlier) Phry- 
gian inscriptions containing the word “Christian(s)” since Ramsay and 
Calder proposed the Xp.—Xp. formula as a sure indicator of allegiance to 
the New Prophecy, shows that pre-Constantinian open profession of 
Christianity in Phrygia (South as well as North) was far more widespread 
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than the earlier scholars assumed. It was certainly not restricted to the 

Upper Tembris Valley and to that valley's characteristic use of the Xp.— 

Xp. formula. Unless all instances of pre-Constantinian open profession 

of Christianity in Phrygia (including the use of the single word Xpio- 

tia vóg/-r] and the use of symbols such as the cross) are simply deemed 

Montanist, a case needs to be made in each instance to show that a par- 

ticular inscription is Montanist. Taken by itself, the presence of the Xp.- 
Xp. formula is insufficient to claim that an inscription, such as the one 
under discussion here, is Montanist. There is no reason why mainstream 
Christians residing in the remote Upper Tembris Valley during the dec- 
ade which preceded the Decian persecution should not have felt secure 
enough to declare unambiguously on their tombstones that the surviving 
relatives of deceased Christians were also Christians. Christianity was ex- 
tremely strong in the Upper Tembris Valley. According to Mitchell 
(1993: 40 and n.241, 59 and n.46), who utilized an as yet unpublished 
analysis of 600 extant inscriptions from the region by M. Waelkens, 
Christians outnumbered the non-Christian population there well before 
the end of III. Even by c.240, Christians easily could have been a signifi- 
cant proportion of the population, without any concems that open pro- 
fession would, at some future stage, cause them difficulties. A decade 
later, following the Decian persecution, these Christians may have been 
(and probably were), at least for a time, more reluctant to employ the 
Xp.—Xp. formula, although its use in the Upper Tembris Valley is at- 
tested again not much later. 

Apart from the circular argument based on the a priori view that the 
Xp.—Xp. inscriptions are Montanist, there is no epigraphic or literary 
support for the presence of Montanists in the Upper Tembris Valley 
during III. If Montanists resided there, we cannot identify them (unless, 
of course, the Xp.—Xp. formula can at some future time be shown by in- 
dependent evidence to be peculiarly Montanist after all). 

During IV, some Novatianists appear to have resided in the ancient 
settlement now occupied by Altıntaş town (see pp. 347-348 below), but 
the tombstone under discussion here precludes attributing the Xp.—Xp. 
formula to Novatianism as the inscription pre-dates the Novatian schism; 
see also Mitchell (1993: 105). This is not to say that Novatianists (and 
even Montanists!) could not, later, have utilized the Xp—Xp. formula, but 
Originally it was certainly not an exclusively Novatian formula. 

In light of the absence of conclusive evidence supporting a Montanist 
interpretation, it is prudent to view this epitaph as having been commis- 
sioned by mainstream Christians. The same applies to all the other Xp.— 
Xp. epitaphs from the Upper Tembris Valley, unless, in particular in- 
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stances, it can be shown that the Christians who erected the tombstones 
were schismatics of some kind. 


28. From their own resources 
Kuyucak Ir? 


Ed. pr. — Anderson "Paganism/Christianity" [1906]: 227 no. 23 with facsimile of 
majuscule copy. 


Rectangular fragment of grayish marble stele, with simple moulded 
borders. Broken on all sides. Moulding extant at upper left only. Overall 
measurements not provided by J.G.C. Anderson nor by C.W.M. Cox, 
who photographed the stone and copied the text [published in MAMA 10 
(1993)] in 1926. Measurements of inscribed area provided by eds. of 
MAMA 10. Height: 0.285m.; width: 0.29m. Original artwork, if any apart 
from leaf at end of /.6, worn away. Extant inscription in upper left quad- 
rant Quadratic epsilons and sigmas. "Horseshoe" omegas. Letter 
height: 0,025-0.032m. Figure 30. Plate 15. 


[---] 01076 
COON OVV- 
YEVİ EK TOV 
L0LOV Enoi- 
5 oav. Xpiotia- 
vot Xpiotia- (leaf) 
và. 
... for their own relative, from their own (resources), con- 
5 structed (this tomb). | Christians for a Christian. 


Other edd.: IPhrygChr [19783]: 23 with trans.; "MAMA 10 [1993]: 8 with photo- 
graphs. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Calder "Philadelphia" [1922/3]: 342 no. 11; Le- 
clereq “Montaniste (épigraphie)” [1934b]: cols. 2532-2533 no, 11; Tabbernee 
"Montanism" (1978): 656 no. 21 with trans. and facsimile; Blanchetiğre Christianisme 
asiate [1981]: 500 no, 92 with French trans.; G.J. Johnson (1994: 355). 
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Fig. 30: Xp.-Xp. tombstone from Kuyucak 


Variant readings: 

l.1 [...]lou MAMA; ...« [t]@ Anderson (Calder; Leclercq; Tabbernee; 
Blanchetiére); ————— w t: IPhrygChr. 

1.2 é[a] vtav: all edd. prior to MAMA. 

1.3 éx tiov: Leclercq. 


Further references: Anderson, 199; Calder “Philadelphia,” 352, 353; id., “Anatolian 
Heresies” [1923b]: 62 and n.2; Leclercq "Phrygie" [1939b]: col. 787; E.A. Judge and 
S.R. Pickering (1977: 67 and n.78); A. Ferrua (1978: 611 and n.100); W. Wischmeyer 
(1980b: 168-169); D. Feissel (1981; 370, 371); SEG 28 [1982]: 1078 (ad no. 23); Tab- 
bernee “Christian Inscriptions" [1983]: 128, 129; A. Davids (1984: 228-229); TIB 7 
[1990]: 201; Johnson, 354, 362; W.H.C. Frend (1996; 131 and n.97, 194-195 and 
n.67). 


Photographs: MAMA 10, plate 1 no. 8a [of squeeze], 8b [of stone], 
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Line drawing/facsimile: ed. pr., 227 (Tabbernee “Montanism,” 656). 


Christian relatives 

Although the name of the deceased and the names of the dedicators 
are missing, the word ovvyevi (= ovyyevei) shows that they were related. 
Perhaps the deceased was a cousin; cf. 6, 51. Anderson suggested an iota 
subscript for the first extant letter (1.1), presumably on the assumption 
that the omega was the last letter of the name of the deceased and that, 
therefore, it should be dative. While this is not impossible, it is by no 
means certain and, hence, it is best to follow E. Gibson (/PArygChr, p. 
58) in leaving the omega without iota subscript and not translating it. 
Both the (still living) relatives and the deceased were Christians as shown 
by the Xp.-Xp. formula. 


The cost of burial 

Unlike in 3, the cost of purchasing the burial plot and of commis- 
sioning the tombstone was not borne by the church but by the de- 
ceased's relatives, as indicated by the common phrase £x TÖV ióiov; cf. 
inscription from near Ahat published by Th. Drew-Bear (1976b: 248- 
249 no. 2 [pl. 7]). 


Date and workshop 

Presumably there was only one deceased person named in the, now 
missing, earlier part of the inscription along with a number of that per- 
son's still living relatives. While it is impossible to confirm that the Xp.— 
Xp. formula, as given here (//.5-7), conforms contextually to the rest of 
the text, this is most likely. There is no evidence of the pre-stereotyped 
version of the formula having been used incorrectly by employing the 
singular ending to denote more than one actually deceased person. The 
not yet stereotyped use of the formula suggests that this is one of the 
earlier Xp.-Xp. inscriptions. It was probably produced in the workshop 
at Soa, which also manufactured Type C Altintas 2 doorstones; see ad 26. 


Montanist? 

Unless all Xp—Xp. inscriptions are taken to be Montanist, there is no 
reason to consider this inscription as having been set up by Christians 
other than those belonging to the official church; see ad 27. 
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29. A dove perched on a basket 
Karaağaç, in fountain below village HP” 
Ed. pr.—Calder “Notebook” [1929] 268 no. 2 (designated Cox, no. 2). 


Upper part of a white marble doorstone: Type E Altıntaş 2 (see be- 
low) with arched pediment and floating akroteria (left one missing). Bro- 
ken above, on left, and below. Height: 0.23m. (fragment), 0.135m. 
(pediment); width: 0.33m.; thickness: 0.09m. Semicircular arch contains 
low relief of dove perched on basket. The stele appears to have been re- 
used, as what the eds. of MAMA 10 [1993] take to be Arabic writing is 
carved to the right of basket. The only visible Greek text, first copied by 
C.W.M. Cox and A. Cameron in 1926, is on the fascia below arch. Pre- 
sumably there was a more extensive text on the shaft. Cursive sigmas. 
Final sigma carved above line. Letter height: 0.0125m.-0.02m. Figure 
31. Plate 3. 


[Xpioci]avot Xptottavoic. 
Christians for Christians. 


Other ed.: *MAMA 10 [1993]: 146 with photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: SEG 6 [1932]: 165; IPhrygChr [1978a]: 18; Tab- 
bernee "Montanism" [1978]: 658 no. 23 with trans. 


Variant reading: 
l.1 Xpiotiavoic: MAMA, the alpha, however, is quite clear on the photograph. 


Further references: Hellenica 13 [1965]: 237-238; A. Ferrua (1978: 611 and n.100); 
W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 169); Blanchetiére Christianisme asiate [1981]: 504 no. 117; 
D. Feissel (1981: 370); KJ. Rigsby (1981: 92 n.1); SEG 28 [1982]: 1078 (ad no. 18); 
Tabbernee “Christian Inscriptions" [1983]: 128, 129, 132; A, Davids (1984: 228-229); 
G.J. Johnson (1994: 354, 362); W.H.C. Frend (1996: 195 and n.74). 


Photograph: MAMA 10, plate 15 no. 146. 
Workshop 


This doorstone appears to have been produced in the second main 
workshop at or near Soa; on which, see ad 26. It is of the type designated 
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by M. Waelkens as Type E (Türsteine [1986]: plate 107); see MAMA 10, 





p. 45. 
e Xu 
bt 3 
Fig. 31: Pediment with 
dove perched on basket 
Bird on a basket 


Birds on baskets decorate a number of other stelai from the Upper 
Tembris Valley: e.g., Anderson "Paganism/Christianity" [1906]: 205 
no, 1 = Gibson "Kütahya Museum" [1980]: 72 no. 14 (fig. 27); MAMA 
6 [1939]: 285 (pl. 51) = Waelkens, 119 no. 285 (pl. 40); Gibson “Kog 
Collection" (1978b): 15-18 no. 3 (pl. 3 [a]); 20-23 no. 5 (pl. 4 [a]) = 
Waelkens, 99 no. 233 (pl. 35); Gibson “Koç Collection," 23-24 no. 6 
(pl. 4 [b]) = Waelkens, 94-95 no. 223 (pl. 32); Waelkens, 101 no. 237 
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(pl. 36 [= Gibson "Kütahya Museum," 80 figs. 16 (1, 2)], pl. 103); and 
Waelkens, 118 no. 280 (pl. 36 [= Gibson "Kütahya Museum," 79 fig. 
12]). A knitting basket is a common motif on Phrygian tombstones, 
symbolizing the industriousness of the woman (or women) named in the 
inscription; see ad 5. According to E. Gibson (“Kog Collection,” 3), the 
bird perched on top of the basket perhaps signified that “a woman sings 
while she works." Although W.M. Calder referred to the bird in this par- 
ticular pediment as a dove (cf. 72, 75, 88, 94), it may well have been an- 
other type of bird. For the depiction of half a bird on half a basket, see 
42. For two birds facing a basket, see 57. Doves, of course, were espe- 
cially appropriate for Christian tombstones; see ad 75. 


Xp.—Xp. formula and possible Montanist nature 

The first part of the text has had to be restored, but there is little doubt 
in this case (contrast 46) that the restoration is accurate; cf. 42. On the 
placement of the formula at the beginning of the text, see ad 50. Calder 
(266-268) considered this inscription to belong to the corpus of Mon- 
tanist inscriptions. However, the presence of the Xp.-Xp. formula, by 
itself, does not prove the Montanist allegiance of the deceased or the 
dedicators mentioned on the tombstone; see ad 27. 


30. Another “Christians for Christians" 
inscription? 


Upper Tembris Valley, precise provenance 260/1(?) 
not provided by ed. pr. 


Ed. pr. — Ramsay "Monuments 1” [1888]: 253-254 no. 5 (trans. only). 


Small fragment of gravestele or funerary altar, with low relief. No 
measurements provided. Only part of end of text extant when W.M. 
Ramsay copied it. Pair of yoked oxen in broad gap between /.2 and /.3. 
Text, with great deal of restoration, provided in translation only by ed. 
pr. No details of letter shape or size. No line drawing/facsimile or photo- 
graph published. 


[IooA]toc 'Ovnot[uov - —*— -]. 
2  [Xpnot]tavóc [Xpnotiava]. 
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Below yoked oxen: 
"Etovc tufe]. 


Ioulios son of Onesimos, (provided this tomb for . . .) . 
A Christian for a Christian. 


In the year 345. 


Other ed.: Tabbernee "Montanism" [1978]: 680 no. 35 with suggested Greek text and 
trans, 


Variant reading: 
LI [lodA}iog viod Ovnot[uov: Tabbernee. 
1.3 ni[a?] : Tabbernee. 


Further references: Calder "Anatolian Heresies" [1923b]: 62 n.2; A. Ferrua (1978: 
610); Tabbernee, 350. 


Restoration of text 

Ramsay (254) supplied Ioulios merely as exempli gratia. This restora- 
tion is plausible as Latin gentilicia were used as individual names in Asia 
Minor, see ad 34. The restoration of the name Onesimos seems secure; 
cf, 50 and see ad 16, Ramsay's restoration of the Xp.—Xp. formula, al- 
though theoretically possible, is far too speculative. There is no reason 
why the extant letters could not have been part of a name such as 
Andıavöç, Mapxtavoc, or Tattavdc. No one after Ramsay has cited this 
fragmentary epitaph as a Xp.—Xp. inscription. See ad 38 for a discussion 
of oxen decorating Phrygian tombstones. 


Date and alleged Montanist nature 

The third alphabetic numeral must have ranged from a’ to 0'. This 
gives a date between oof. i.e., 341 “Sullan era" = 256/7 C.E. and 
[6], i.e, 349 “Sullan era" = 264/5 C.E. Ramsay (254) himself pre- 
ferred a date between 260 and 265 C.E. to allow time for the impact of 
the Decian persecution (c.249-251) to have settled down, thus, at least 
theoretically, providing a climate enabling Christians to exhibit a greater 
boldness in the expression of their religion on their epitaphs than they 
would have felt free to do a few years earlier. Ramsay's whole theory, of 
course, presupposed the correctness of his restoration in /.2. Because of 
the extremely doubtful restoration, it is best not to consider this even à 


potentially Montanist epitaph. 
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31. “Christians for Christians" on a sarcophagus 
Aslanapa, in field near village IIr-IV' 


Ed. pr. — MAMA 10 [1993]: 275 with photograph. 


Sarcophagus of grayish marble, with stepped socle moulding and 
semicylindrical lid with akroteria. Sarcophagus broken halfway up. 
Height: 0.70(?)m.; length: 2.45m.; width: 1.34m. Decorated with a 
wreath encircling a Latin cross (cf. 38). Discovered by C.M.W. Cox 
and A, Cameron in 1926. Ligatures at /.6. Letter height not provided. 
Cox's photograph, published in MAMA 10, is not sufficiently clear to 
produce line drawing/facsimile. Plate 27. 


[Ai]ya naviotate napðéve keicat 
[Seonotv]ng Aer: olotpov Exovoa pópô 
[- - Jar Evvvgevöng 005’ ic A£xoc Tphoog nathp 
[GÀ], OAod1 Kokvoav 'EpnvveEc tc Ayépovta 

5 [o]dvopia dic KvpiAAa yovetot KatvAda Mévavópoc 
KÈ 'Ovnoyloç ke 'AdeEavipia vovon 
avootepot IIAotovoc dvnA£oc "og orovpyot 
Tiv yap Edt kopotot Ppéperv tavtnv tdóotc 

EOTEOUVWOEV. 

Xpnottavot Xprnottavoic. 


Suddenly, a last(-born) maiden is lying (here) 
—subjected to Destiny, dread Mistress’ sting— 
though she was betrothed, her father had not (yet) united 


her in marriage 
—the destructive Furies meanwhile howling to Acheron— 


5 (she was) | a second (daughter with the) name Kyrilla (born) 
to her parents Katulla (and) Menandros, and Onesimos and 
his wife Alexandria (were her brother and sister-in-law) 

—both [the Furies and Acheron] were servants of Pluto in 
the underworld— 
for she, who should have been reveling in merry-making [at 
her own wedding feast], is this one whom he has garlanded 
in burial. 
Christians for Christians. 








| mii 
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Other ed.: Calder "Notebook" [1929]: 269 no. 4 (1.9 only; designated Cox, no. 4). 


Text reprinted and discussed: /PhrygChr [1978a]: 24 (1.9 only); Tabbemee 
"Montanism" [1978]: 658 no. 24 (1.9 only) with trans. 


Variant readings: 


1,2 [Seonoivlnc: MAMA: 
1.3 fodxér] évovdedOnc: Cox (unpublished transcription). 


Further references: Hellenica 13 [1965]: 237-238; A. Ferrua (1978: 611 and n.100); 
W. Wischmeyer (1980b; 169, 170); Blanchetiére Christianisme asiate [1981]: 504 no, 
119; D. Feissel (1981: 371); K.J. Rigsby (1981; 92 n.1); SEG 28 [1982]: 1078 (ad no. 
24); Tabbernee "Christian Inscriptions" [1983]: 128, 129; A. Davids (1984: 228-229); 
MAMA, xxxix-xl; S. Mitchell (1993; 40 n.241); BE [1994]: 751; G.J. Johnson (1994: 
354, 362); W.H.C. Frend (1996: 195 and n.74). 


Photograph: ed. pr., plate 32 no. 275. 


Provenance, workshop, and date 

According to the eds. of MAMA 10 (p. 89), this kind of sarcophagus 
was manufactured at the quarries near modern Góynükóren (7:G4) and 
is typical of Aizanoi, which lay 16km. to the S.W. of Göynükören. As 
Aslanapa, where this sarcophagus was found, is only 8km. S.E. of 
Güynüküren, it is most likely that the inscription as well as the sarcopha- 
gus itself was carved in the branch workshop located near the quarry. 
This subsidiary of the main Aizanoi workshop, as well as prefabricating 
doorstones, other types of steles, and sarcophagi, completed items for a 
local and nearby regional market; see R. Naumann (1979: 79-80); 
Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 48, 87. If the sarcophagus was indeed pro- 
duced completely in this branch workshop, or, as is also likely, it was fin- 
ished in the main workshop at Aizanoi (24km. W. of Aslanapa), we have 
here the only clear example of the Xp.—Xp. formula on a monument not 
made in the Plain of Altıntaş—although, if completed at the ancient set- 
tlement near Göynükören, it may still be counted as having been crafted 
in the Upper Tembris Valley, even though this settlement was within the 
territory of Aizanoi; cf. 53 and see pp. 315-316 below. The use of the 
Xp.-Xp. formula at or near Aizanoi may be explained, in general, either 
by a specific request from a client who had seen the formula on other 
tombstones in the Upper Tembris Valley or by the presence of a jour- 
neyman-sculptor who had formerly worked in one of the workshops in 
the Plain of Altıntaş which specialized in Xp.—Xp. monuments; on which 
see ad 26. Not to be ruled out altogether, of course, is the (less likely?) 
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possibility that the sarcophagus was exported to one of those workshops 
and that the inscription was added there. In that case, it would be merely 
coincidental that the sarcophagus ended up so close to where it was 
manufactured. 

Whatever the precise details of its origins, the sarcophagus and its in- 
scription was presumably produced during II" or early IV; see MAMA 
10, p. 89. 


Kyrilla's epitaph 

The metrical epitaph on the sarcophagus under discussion here con- 
sists of eight lines, to which is added the Xp.-Xp. formula as a ninth line. 
Ll.1-8 comprise an elegiac couplet, three hexameters, a line with a hex- 
ameter ending, a hexameter, and an expanded hexameter; see MAMA 10, 
p. 89. Apart from /.6 which breaks the pattem by augmenting the infor- 
mation about Kyrilla's family commenced in /.5, every second line calls 
up images from classical mythology to underscore the tragic death of 
Kyrilla whose own brief story is told in //.1, 3, 5-6, and 8. In /.8, the in- 
tended subject who has “garlanded” Kyrilla is (perhaps purposely) left 
ambiguous. 

On the popularity of the names Kyrilla and Onesimos in Christian cir- 
cles, see ad 25 and 16 respectively. For the name Menandros, cf. 11 and 
47. On the metrical epitaphs of the Upper Tembris Valley, see ad 59. 


Xp.—Xp. formula 

The text of the formula here is certain; contrast 46. It is a stereotyped 
version in that it does not accord grammatically with the data presented 
by the epitaph itself. Only one person, Kyrilla, is buried in the sarcopha- 
gus. Consequently, the formula should have read Xpnotiavoi Xpnociavij 
(cf. 42, 52). For other metrical epitaphs employing the Xp.—Xp. formula, 
see 60-62. This is the only known example of the Xp.-Xp. formula on a 
sarcophagus. See 10-11, 13, 69, and perhaps 1-2 (see ad 2) for Christian 
inscriptions on other sarcophagi. 


Orthography 

For the spelling of "Christians" with eta, see ad 9. This epitaph also 
contains a number of common vowel substitutions; e.g., -at- for -n- (1.4), 
-T- for -1- (7.4), -ov- for -o- (/.5), -t- for -e1- (/.8) as well as the common 
substitution of the consonant -v- for -ı- (//.3, 6, 7). 
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66-269) that this inscription is Mop. 


M. Calder's e -Xp. formula is insufficient evidence: 


resence of the 


Part IV 


Montanist 
and Allegedly Montanist 
Inscriptions 


c.275-313 C.E. 











Introduction 


Literary sources reveal little substantive about the history of Montan- 
ism from c.275 to the time of Constantine. They are almost totally silent 
about the movement’s continued existence in Phrygia during this period 
and provide not much more data about Montanist communities elsewhere 
in Asia Minor or in other parts of the Empire. That such communities 
existed is apparent from some incidental references which, unfortunately 
merely provide a few tantalizing, but ambiguous, details. 


Phrygia 

Montanism continued to thrive in the land of its origin at least until 
the persecution under John of Ephesos in c.550.! The surviving litera- 
ture, not surprisingly, confines itself to descriptions of Montanism's be- 
ginnings in Phrygia and of its later development there. Any details about 
Phrygian Montanism during the years 275-313 derived from the literary 
sources must be read back from later, mainly anti-Montanist, writings 
whose authors only provide imprecise information—especially about the 
time when certain events occurred. For example, Epiphanius, bishop of 
Salamis in Cyprus (c.367-403), states that at the time he wrote against the 
Montanists (c.375/6) Pepouza was a deserted place, having been razed to 
the ground (haer. 48.14.1). Despite the obvious polemical exaggeration 
in that, as Epiphanius himself explains, contemporary Montanists still 
venerated Pepouza as a place of pilgrimage (ibid., oe 
would suggest that at least some buildings such as a church and = S 
for pilgrims must have existed there;? could there be ir Lie Lm 
Epiphanius' statement? If so, when did such a destruction de epo na 
occur, even if the town was later rebuilt, perhaps in stages: Wy." e 





l See 1 and 2. 

2 It is also possible that Aetius, 
pouza c.356 (Philost., h.e. 4.8); see 
out the grim humor portrayed by the c 


the leader of Anomoean Arianism, was exiled to Pe- 
Calder “Great Persecution” [1924a]: 363 who points 


hoice of the place of exile. 
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speculated that the destruction happened during the Great Persecution, 
identifying Pepouza with the Christian town in Phrygia which was totally 
bumed by soldiers at this time (Eus., he 8.9.1; cf. Lact., inst. 5.11)? 
This identification, however, is by no means certain, and whatever hap- 
pened to Pepouza, if anything, could as easily have occurred after the 
Great Persecution as during it. 

Similarly, although Epiphanius (haer. 49.2.1) informs us that in his 
day there were Montanist subsects, such as the Quintillians,* he does not 
indicate when these came into being. 


Galatia 

If the Life of Saint Theodotos of Ankyra is to be trusted, its hero was 
martyred at Ankyra during the persecution of Maximin Daia (in c.312) 
and his body buried at nearby Malos (M. Thdot. 20-36). Much of the 
story cannot be other than pious fiction.) Nevertheless, some of 
Theodotos’ traits and other details may indicate that Theodotos was a 
Montanist and that the account of his life and death provide information 
about the Montanist community at Ankyra during his time.9 The evi- 
dence, however, is ambiguous. Most of what is said about Theodotos 
could also apply to a leader of the official church.’ That Montanists ex- 
isted in Ankyra during III and in IV' need not be doubted, as other evi- 
dence indicates that they were (still) there later.5 Nor is the development 
of the cult of Saint Theodotos to be questioned since, in addition to the 
Life itself, it is attested by late epigraphic data (88-89). It is illegitimate, 
however, to argue from the later existence of the cult for the authenticity 
of the details provided by the Life about Montanism at Ankyra in IV. 
Some of the material may well be accurate, but this is not proved. 


(ther provinces in Asia Minor 

As already noted, Epiphanius reports both that the Montanist commu- 
nity in Thyateira in Lydia had merged with the catholic church in that 
city shortly before the start of the period under consideration here and 
that a Montanist community remained in existence in Cappadocia until 


3 Calder “New Monument” [1923c]: 85; id., "Martyrs" (1923d): 301-302; id., "Great 
Persecution” (1924a): 362-364, 

* See pp. 346-347 below. 

5 See H. Delehaye (1903: 320-328) and C. Foss (1977: 35 n.28). 

© H, Grégoire and P. Orgels (1951: 165-184) and Mitchell “Theodotus” [1982b]: 93- 
113, 

7 See ad 88 

8 See pp. 350-351 below. 


B 
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his own time.? Literary sources provide no further details about the 
Montanist presence in these or any other provinces in Asia Minor. 


Rome 

Although there is no doubt that Montanism continued to thrive in 
Rome,!9 literary data are non-existent for the period from c.275 until 
313. 


Palestine 

Eusebius, bishop of Caesarea in Palestine (c.313-339), wrote the first 
draft of his Ecclesiastical History while still a layman. This draft., con- 
sisting of Books 1-7, was composed perhaps as early as c.295,!! and 
certainly no later than the outbreak of the Great Persecution in 303. All 
of Eusebius' references to Montanism are contained in Books 1-7 
(2.25.5; 4.27; 5.3.4; 5.16-19; 6.20.3). None betrays any hint that there 
were Montanists at Caesarea or elsewhere in Palestine. The long recen- 
sion of Eusebius' Martyrs of Palestine, however, reveals in passing that a 
woman named Thekla and some of her companions martyred at Gaza, 
late in 304 as a result of Diocletian's fourth edict, were Phrygians (m.P. 
3.2). This detail, not included in the short recension, almost certainly 
means, in this instance,!? that they all belonged to “the Phrygian her- 
esy,” i.e., to Montanism.!3 How and when Montanism had spread to Pal- 
estine is not mentioned. If this had occurred half a century or more 
previously, Origen (and Eusebius) may have had some first-hand knowl- 
edge of the movement after all—but, in the absence of any evidence, this 
is unlikely. 


Inscriptions 

Theoretically, at least, the comparative silence of the literary sources 
about Montanism between c.275 and 313 may be shattered by voices of 
stone. Not surprisingly, even more inscriptions than for earlier periods 
have been claimed as Montanist by previous editors. These claims have 
been made primarily on the basis of pre-Constantinian open profession 


? See respectively pp. 136-138 and 135-136 above. 

10 See pp. 343-345 and 471-473 below. 

ll R, Laqueur (1929: esp. 210-212); T.D. Barnes (1980: 191-201); R.M. Grant 
(1980: 10-21, esp. 14-15). 

12 Unlike Quintus (M. Polyc. 4), whose designation ®pvé, I believe, cannot be taken 
as a clear indication of his Montanism, but see G. Buschmann (1995b: 105-145, esp. 
111-112); see also pp. 138-139 above. 

13 So Barnes (1981: 151, 356 n.29). 
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of Christianity. Once again, such profession is exhibited on the monu- 

ments discussed here by means of Christian symbols (32-33, 38, 40, 42- 

44, 46-49), the single word Christian(s) (34, 36-38, 57), and the Xp.—Xp. 

formula (38-52). The remaining inscriptions in this part of the corpus 

have been linked to Montanism by means of a connection with other 

supposedly Montanist inscriptions (35, 53) or because of their allegedly 

Montanist symbols (54-55) or terminology (56). All the inscriptions 

come from Phrygia, apart from one (probably) from Kadoi (57) on the 

border of Phrygia and Mysia. Even the epigraphic data, therefore, does 

not tell us much about Montanism outside of Phrygia during c.275-313. 

What it conveys about Montanism in Phrygia depends upon the strength 

of the case that can be made in respect of each inscription's connection ; 
with Montanism. E sj Phrygia 


Inscriptions 


Eumeneia 


Map SES (Central Phrygia). Founded by Attalos Il 
Philadelphos (c.159-138 B.C.E.), in honor of his brother 
Eumenes II, at the foot of a large hill in the Upper Me- 
ander Valley, Eumeneia (modern Işıklı) was a thriving 
city during the time of the Roman Empire. It was linked 
by major roads to Akmonia (8:B5) via Sebaste (8:D4), 
Eukarpia (8:D7), and Apameia (8:G7). The latter lay 
42km. to the S.W. and Eumeneia belonged to the con- 
ventus juridicus which met there. Eumeneia's territories 
bordered those of Sebaste to the N.; Eukarpia to the 
N.E.; Stektorion (8:E7) to the E.; Apameia to the S.E.; 
and Dionysopolis (8:F3), a city also founded by Attalos, 
to the S.W. See CB 2 [1897]: pp. 353-373; V. Schultze 
(1922: 461-470); W. Ruge (1941: col. 828); C. Habicht 
(1975: 85); IPhrygDB [1978]: 55, 62, 112-114; Strobel 
Das heilige Land //7980]: 218-220; Waelkens Tiirsteine 
[1986]: 180, 186; TIB 7 [1990]: 251-252. 
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32. A Eumeneian bishop 
Işıklı Im 


Ed. pr. — Buckler/Calder/Cox "Asia Minor, 1924. III" [1926]: 73-74 no. 200 with 
photograph. 


Funerary altar with upper moulding, including akroteria (right one 
broken away). Lower shaft broken and missing. (Extant) height: 0.46m.; 
width: 0,34m. (top), 0.30m. (shaft); thickness: 0.34m. (top), 0.30m. 
(shaft). Inscription commences on moulding and continues on shaft. 
Christogram (0.038m.) carved as part of /.2. No other decorations on 
extant section. Quadratic epsilons and sigmas. “Bull’s horn" omega. 
Ligatures at //.1-3. Letter height: 0.024m. (/.1), 0.038m. (//.2-4). Figure 


32, Plate 10. 


On moulding: 
Ap. DXvkov[tónc] 
On shaft: 


Evpeveds ji Ce: 
Konoc kateokev[a-] 


[o]ev tò covkpo[vo-] 
5 Te — St 


Aurelios Glykonides, citizen of Eumeneia, a [i.e., Christian] 


bishop, prepared the burial-chamber . . . 


Other ed.: IPhrygChr [1978a]: 41 with trans. 


Text reprinted and discussed: J. Finegan (1969: 233 (/1.2-3a only]) Gibson 
"Montanism" [1974]: 111-112; Tabbernee "Montanism" [1978]: 638-639 no. 5 with 
photograph; Blanchetitre Christianisme asiate [1981]: 495 no. 23 with French trans. 


Variant readings: 

LI Avp.: Calder in Buckler/Calder/Cox does not mark partially illegible letters here 
or elsewhere, apart from the epsilon, sigma, and final omikron in 1.4. 

Li Eitievet, Xp(evotiavdc): Calder (Finegan; Gibson "Montanism"; /PhrygChr; 
Tabbernee; Blanchetitre); Xp(to109): IPhrygChr [alternate, preferred reading]. 
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1.5 (ov....): Calder (Tabbernee; Blanchetiére); [rov — — — — — — ): IPhrygChr. 


Further references: K. Kourouniotes (1925; 419); IPhrygChr, p. 139; H.W. Pleket 
(1980: 198); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 115 no. 12 with German trans.; W. Wisch- 
meyer (1980b: 168-170); K.J. Rigsby (1981: 92, 94); SEG 28 [1982]: 1078 (ad no. 41); 
Tabbernee "Christian Inscriptions" [1983]: 128; Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 198 and 
n.523; TIB 7 [1990]: 252; S. Mitchell (1993: 41 and n.244). 


Photograph: ed. pr., plate 11 no. 200 (Tabbernee “Montanism,” plate 2 no. 5). 
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Fig. 32: Monument erected by 
Bishop Aurelios Glykonides 


Christogram 

The clear Christogram (/.2) is best transcribed as it stands rather than 
taken as a specific abbreviation for Xp(votiavóc) or Xp(16100). It simply 
designates Glykonides to have been a bishop of those who are the fol- 
lowers of Xp(totdc). Although popularized by Constantine, its use in 
Christian circles predates Constantine's conversion to Christianity, as in- 
dicated by Constantine's own knowledge that the chi-rho was a Christian 
symbol before the battle at the Milvian Bridge in Rome (Eus., v.C, 1.26- 
29; cf. Lact., mort. 44.3-6). Another inscription from Eumeneia (CB 2 
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[1897]: 371), able to be dated accurately to c.270 on the basis of CB 
2,372, contains the Eumeneian formula (cf. 20) concluding with the 
variant TON X (/.11) instead of the usual TON ©EON; cf. MAMA 7 
[1956]: 96. The symbol, originally non-Christian, was adopted by Chris- 
tians (including those in Phrygia) no later than III? and appears, in the 
form Y ,on inscriptions during UI: see CB 2, pp. 502, 527-529, 739: 
MAMA 10 [1993]: 52 (Appia). On the development of the Christogram 
in the Constantinian period and its separateness from the staurogram, 
which employed a tau-rho combination ( - ) to signify Christianity by 
means of a reference to the cross of Christ, see ibid., 739; E. Dinkler 
(1962: 93-112); M. Black (1970: 319-327); Wischmeyer (1979: 539. 
550); and H.R. Seeliger (1989: 149-169). For further examples of 
Christograms, see 33, 71, 84, and cf. 76 and 92. Contra M. Waelkens 
(Türsteine, 198 and n.523), the chi-rho in this inscription is not an 
abridged Xp.—Xp. formula; see also ad 33. 


Date 
By the end of III, Christians at Eumeneia made up a significant pro- 


portion (perhaps the majority?) of the population; see CB 2, pp. 502-507; 
Mitchell, 40-41 and ad 12. Since at least III', the Christians of Eumeneia 
had professed their faith by means of the formula now named after them, 
one of the most interesting of which (CB 2.363 = Buckler/Calder/Cox, 58 
no, 177), not only concludes with the variant ote | aùtô mpdc tov Cvt 
9eó[v] (//.11-12) but attests the existence of a Eumeneian Christian epis- 
kopos named Metrodoros (//.3-5). W.M. Ramsay (CB 2, pp. 521-522) 
dated Metrodoros’ tombstone to c.200-215. Calder (Buckler/Calder/Cox, 
p. 74), however, on the premise that use of the variant is unlikely to be 
earlier than mid III, dated the two inscriptions mentioning Metrodoros 
and Aurelios Glykonides to c.250-300. Waelkens’ redating of the earliest 
known Eumeneian-formula inscription to III' (see p. 145 above) and the 
use of the title €Bioxonoc in 3 and 5, able to be dated accurately to 200- 
210 and III’ respectively, suggest that Metrodoros' tombstone may be- 
long to III’ after all (cf. EG 4 [1978]: 386) and that the monument 
erected by Glykonides could even be slightly earlier than 250—although, 
on account of the quasi-praenomen must be post-212. If so, however, the 
first use of the Christogram with the form $ must also be redated. In the 
absence of extant Phrygian monuments with both a clear pre-250 date 
and a chi-rho carved on them, it is best to retain, at least provisionally, 
Calder's dating but to narrow it to III‘—contra my own earlier view 
(“Montanism,” 639) and that of others (e.g., Wischmeyer [1980b: 170]) 
that the Christogram here signifies a Constantinian or post-Constantinian 


date. 
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A Christian burial chamber 
The monument containing this inscription would have been erected on 


the flat top of the burial chamber. These chambers, common in Eumeneia, 

were Often quite large, accommodating multiple burials. Access to the 

chamber was via a door, at which one was presumably to knock (Kpovetv) 

as a sign of respect for the deceased who "inhabited" this oixoc aidvioc 
(cf. 17)—explaining the derivation of cüvkpovorov (I/.4-5); see CB 2, pp. 
367 and n.2, 381. Although it is possible that Aurelios Glykonides com- 
missioned the construction of the burial chamber for his own family, it is 
more likely, given his title €mioxonoc and the Christogram, that he was 
acting on behalf of the Christian community. Perhaps the chamber was to 
accommodate those to be buried ër tod xvpiaxo; cf. 3. 


Montanist? 

A. Strobel (115) considers this a possibly Montanist inscription, with 
the title &xioxonoc designating not a diocesan bishop but a (Montanist) 
local bishop. Given that the use of Christian symbols was much earlier and 
more widespread than once thought, there is little doubt, however, that 
Glykonides was an “orthodox” bishop and that the inscription reflects 
open profession of mainstream Christianity at Eumeneia; cf. /PhrygChr, 


139; Mitchell, 40-41. 


Apameia 


Map 8:G7 (Phrygia). See pp. 162-163 above. 


33. A Christogram and an abbreviated 
*Christians for Christians" formula? 


Dinar, in vineyard IIr-Iv' 


Ed. pr. — MAMA 6 [1939]: 234 with photograph. 


Rough block, broken at top left corner and crumbling at edges. 
Small hole in center. Height: 0.85.; width 1.28m.; thickness not pro- 
vided. Central section of stone contains recessed panel with beveled 
edges. Main inscription commences on rough surface above panel (/. 1, 
which includes Christogram [?]) and continues across top beveled edge 
(/.2) onto the panel (//.3-10). Sepulchral threat (//.11-17) is carved on 
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ES EA EE, 


^ ocredhes: KAT ELKEVACALTOHPUONT e 


rough surface at left of panel. Quadratic epsilons, but both quadratic = = -....-- > Ss 
and cursive sigmas in main inscription. Cursive omegas in //.1-10, I, Aurelios Valens, son of Valens, cobbler, have prepared the 
Quadratic omegas and sigmas in //.11-17. Final alpha of 1.8 carved 5 tomb for myself and for my wife Louliana | and for those who 
slightly lower than rest of line. Lunate mu in /.9. Haplography in /.7. lie (here) with (us); but if anyone should wish to weigh down 
Quasi-dittography in /.8. Ligatures at 1.5, 14, 16. Interpuncts after my bones [by placing other bones on top of mine] that person 
omega and after pi in /.1. Letter height of main inscription: 0.045m.- will be answerable to the One who has authority over every 
0.07m. (L1); 0.03m.-0.05m. (/.2-10); of second part: 0.025m.- 10 soul; let no one open | (the tomb), the boundary (of which) is 
0.04m. Figure 33. Plate 30. extensive. Whoever, at any time, should throw a bone out of 
15 here | shall be answerable to God. 
Above panel: 
p — aE CH ATEO ` 
ZOE: AY XXPEI Ee. € a" ah Ze k: "ue 







On beveled horizontal frame: 
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Within panel: sc. JANHRTOL. XE[MENOICy cus " CER. 
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E Retr 
| dk $ Ba iu, S PITEABAPHEELTAI ANTO kausaq 
Kateokeudoa (c) 10 Np@ov "WR TOCTONEZCOYCEJAZOTATTI Mer t 
, - ` ^ , : 2 Be): X > Ct TEl CANY : ALN : 1 
&ua«»t KOL Th ovvCvy@ Aov- WA YXHOAH wk, Ai | 
^ ` ^ , I t e ° A i i 
5 Mov) Kë tis (vac.) keurévotg | BESET CO Pe pa | 
petà Quy: (Vac.) et ÖE BEAN ters | değe MAİ GË Ri ! 
ototea Bapo £orou (vac.) aot Tocem is 
HOG OY ef {o}ovoeraCo<v>ta TA- | Fig. 33: Inscription on a 
ONG OG HN TELG AVV- cobbler’s tomb 
ID Geç, ó 0poc péy&o etori. 
Other ed.: *IPhrygChr [1978a]: 40. 
At left of 
Panel: 
Text reprinted and discussed: BE [1939]: 402 (1.1 only); Tabbernee “Montanism” 
"O x [1978]: 646-647 nos. 13a, b with photograph; Johnson Anatolia [1995]: 72-73 no. 
OGY x | 2.19 with trans. 
QOTEOV E- 
EN Variant readings: 
vee Do tes Kataoxevaoca{c}: /PhrygChr (Johnson). 
An TOTE 1.4 épavtd; MAMA (Tabbernee); éuougro- IPhrygChr (Johnson). 
15 gE Core (A3 o AovlAtavij: other edd. do not indicate partially illegible letters here or else- 
eb? š where, apart from MAMA (IPhrygChr) regarding sigma in 15 and tau in L9 (the latter, 
Out T poc however, is clearly visible on the photograph). 
| TOV £ÓV. 1.5 Kë: Johnson does not indicate ligature here or elsewhere. 


1.8 éfoovceratota: MAMA (Tabbemee); é&ovoeidtora: /PhrygChr (Johnson). 
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11.12-13 &|v8o: Johnson. 
1.14 Oo vor: earlier edd. do not indicate ligature here nor in 7.16. 


Further references; Calder "Eumeneian Formula" [1939b]: 22; Gibson "Montanism" 
(1974): 108, 113, 117 n.27; E.A. Judge and S.R. Pickering (1977: 67 and n.78); A. Fer- 
rua (1978: 611 n.100); /PhrygChr, p. 139; H.W. Pleket (1980: 198); Strobel Das heilige 
Land [1980]: 114-115 no. 11 with German trans.; W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 168, 170); 
Blanchetiére Christianisme asiate [1981]: 497 no. 53; D. Feissel (1981: 371); K.J. Rig- 
sby (1981: 92, 94); SEG 28 [1982]: 1078 (ad no. 40); Tabbernee "Christian Inscrip- 
tions” [1983]: 128-129, 139; A. Davids (1984: 228-229); TIB 7 [1990]: 189; S. 
Mitchell (1993: 41 n.244); Johnson, 41, 113, 115. 


Photograph: ed. pr., plate 41 no, 234 (Tabbernee “Montanism,” plate 5 no. 13a). 


“Answerable to God" 

The tomb of Aurelios Valens, son of Valens (or "Valens the 
younger"; cf. 17 where dic is used instead of B^) is protected by a dou- 
ble use of the Eumeneian formula (on which, see ad 20). Apart from 
Valens himself, his wife Louliane and other authorized people (family 
members?), no one else is allowed to be buried in the tomb. Persons vio- 
lating this prohibition will be accountable to God. The normally neutral 
reference to God (cf. //.15-17) is made more explicit by substituting tov 
eEouceidCovta xdlonç wun for tov 0eóv in //.8-9—the first time the 
formula appears in this inscription. Taken by itself the reference to "the 
one who has authority over every soul" is not necessarily to the God of 
the Christians. However, linked with the Christogram (see below) and 
other possibly Christian abbreviations in 7.1, there is no doubt that the 
Christian God is intended; see also Hellenica 11-12 [1960]: 405 n. 5. 
The use of noc for xpöç (1.8) is common on Phrygian tombstones with 
the Eumeneian formula, as is Zog instead of Zem (1.15), hence these 
words have not been corrected. Note, however, that xpoç is spelled cor- 
rectly in LIA It is likely that, as the lettering is different, //.11-17 were 
added by a different hand (cf. 24, 57), but this need not mean that it was 
added later. A different sculptor in the same workshop probably added 
the sepulchral curse. For a similar sepulchral threat, see 35. In /.4 the up- 
silon is omitted from éuavtd. In /.5, ovoxéa is incorrectly substituted for 
ootéa, the engraver probably being influenced by the word papfjoe. In 
1,6 dav is a mistake for jtàv and in 7.8 the engraver not only omitted 
the nu from ëËouogidtovto but added a superfluous sigma. WH Buck- 
ler and WM. Calder (MAMA 6, p. 87) suggested that umOeig may have 
been intended in 1.9, 

Potential grave violators could more easily obscure their crime by 
digging alongside the tomb and inserting a cadaver from the side instead 
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of from the top. This practice is guarded against by this inscription’s 
reference to the wide limits of the tomb’s boundaries. A. Strobel sug- 
gests that the affirmation "the boundary is great” delineates the grave's 
territory as a "holy place" (115). Presumably, the double use of the 
Eumeneian formula was intended to protect against two types of grave 
violation. Punishment is threatened both to those who insert unauthor- 
ized bones and those who threw out the authorized ones. For the view 
that /.10 refers to the boundary between life and death, see Johnson, 73. 


Puzzling abbreviations 

The letters on either side of the Christogram are clearly visible, but 
their meaning is obscure. The interpuncts after the omega and the pi in 
1.1 presumably indicate abbreviations. The surface of the stone is too 
rough for certitude, but it is likely that originally there were more inter- 
puncts in /.1, signifying additional abbreviations. Buckler and Calder 
propose the following reading: Gó(oiv) éx(oinoev) 8(o0Xoc) Xp(1o100) 
X(p£tottavóc) Xper(otiavoic). If correct, this would be the only known 
"Christians for Christians" inscription also to contain the Eumeneian 
formula. Neither E. Gibson (in /PhrygChr, p. 114), who suggests Cav 
instead of Cct, nor Buckler and Calder themselves (87), however, are 
convinced about the accuracy of this conjecture, as other reconstructions, 
e.g., C@(vtec) Er(10wveite) (óta) Xp(1otà), x(apa) Xper(otiavoic), also 
make grammatical sense, although, as Strobel (115) points out, this par- 
ticular “grammalogue” has no support from earlier tradition. Strobel 
follows Gibson in preferring Cav to Çöctv and suggests that the Chris- 
togram should be retained as a symbol rather than treated as an abbre- 
viation, producing the reading: Con eénoinoev dovdog Xpictov 
Xpetotiavoc. Gibson, correctly, discusses this inscription with a group of 
Xpiotiavoi inscriptions, not with the Xp.—Xp. ones. A “cryptic Xp.— 
Xp." inscription would be self-contradictory. Whatever the precise 
meaning of the abbreviations, the Christian nature of the inscription 
seems beyond doubt. On the spelling of Christian(s) with -e1-, see ad 9. 


Montanist? 

Gibson in her dissertation ("Montanism," 113 and n.27), but not in 
IPhrygChr, declared this to be a Montanist inscription. Strobel (115) be- 
lieves that, because of its open profession of Christianity and its double 
Eumeneian formula, it is highly probably that the inscription is Mon- 
tanist. He argues (117) that not all pre-Constantinian Xptotiavoi in- 
scriptions from Phrygia are to be deemed Montanist, as some may 
merely testify to a tolerant environment or to the work of Christian 
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stonemasons. Additional data, such as the use of the Eumeneian formula, 
as in this instance, he regards as likely evidence of Montanism. His case 
is not convincing; Christians other than Montanists, as well as non- 
Christians, used the Eumeneian formula to protect their tombs (see p. 
145 above). As we have literary data establishing that there had been 
Montanists in or around Apameia towards the end of II (Anon., ap. Eus., 
h.e. 5.16.22; see pp. 21, 166 above), it is possible that there were still 
Montanists in the locality a century or more later, but if Aurelios Valens 
and his family were Montanists we cannot prove it by means of their 
tombstone, On the name Valens, see L. Zgusta (1964: 8141-2) and on 
Louliane, which should perhaps be written without accent, see ibid., 
$827-2. 


Date 

Buckler and Calder (87) postulated that the date of this inscription 
was ¢,275, Their conjecture, however, depended upon reconstructing /.1 
to contain the Xp.-Xp. formula and viewing the symbol in the middle of 
that line as an abbreviation rather than a “Constantinian” Christogram. 
As the Xp.-Xp. formula appears to have been utilized exclusively in the 
Upper Tembris Valley (see ad 24) and as there seems no doubt that the 
symbol in /.1 is at least a Christogram, if not a “Constantinian” Chris- 
togram (see ad 32), the criteria by which Buckler and Calder dated this 
inscription do not apply. Nevertheless, their conjecture concerning the 
date may still be (approximately) accurate. The pre-Constantinian form 
of the Christogram began to be employed in Christian circles during III’ 
(see ad 32), a date which accords well with the presence of the 
praenomen Ap. and the particular form of the Eumeneian formula (cf. 
35) used on this tombstone. None of these, however, rules out (an early) 
Constantinian date, as the symbol may well be a “Constantinian” rather 
than a "pre-Constantinian" Christogram; see Tabbernee "Montanism," 
646; Wischmeyer, 168, 170; Tabbernee "Christian Inscriptions," 139. 


Apollonia 


Map 5:D3 ("Phrygia pros Pisidian"). Apollonia was 
founded by Nicator on the site of an earlier settlement 
known as Mordiaion. It was situated, near the Pisidian 
border, 28km. E. of Apameia (8:G7) on the road to An- 
tiocheia (modern Yalvaç; 9:14). On “Pisidian Phrygia,” 
see CB / [1895]: 316-317 and Waelkens Tiirsteine 
[1986]: 269. Apollonla's territory encompassed the large 
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plain now known as the Gençalıovası (9:72), stretching 
N.E. to a large inland lake called the Hoyran Gólü 
(9:J3). The Turkish village of Senirkent (9:J1) is situated 
on this plain approx. 10km. from Uluborlu, the modern 
town on the site of ancient Apollonia. See L. Robert 
(1963: 356-359); A.H.M. Jones (1971a: 127-128, 139- 
141); Waelkens, 259-270; and TIB 7 [1990]; 387-388. 


34. Domna's Christian grandfather 


Senirkent, in a fountain c.280 


Ed. pr. — Sterrett Wolfe Exped [1888]: 380-381 no. 555 with facsimile of majuscule 
text. 


Limestone stele, with pediment containing a boss. Discovered by J.R.S. 
Sterrett on 22 September 1885. Height: 0.72m.; width: 0.43m.; thick- 
ness: 0.31m. Inscription, in even letters, covers most of front face of stele 
below pediment. Only the left half of the eta at the end of /.4 is carved 
there. The right half is carved at the beginning of /.5. Lunate mus. Cur- 
sive sigmas. There must have been a rough part at lower middle left of 
stone, unsuitable for engraving as there are gaps in the text. There may 
have been a similar roughness at the end of /.1, although the vac. there 
may simply be due to the engraver's decision to break the line at that 
point. There is a flaw in the stone where the latter part of /.15 is carved. 
Letter height: 0.02m. Figure 34. Plate 11. 


Avp. 'Apt£j. v AvEd- (vac.) 
vovtoc tpic Aopetiov tà 
rom Avp. Avéavovtt tpic Ao- 
uetiov POvAEVTH Kat TH p- 

5 ntpi Aùp. Adpuvy Eopnuovo[c] 
Aıxıviov. Ot viot avtod Adfp.] 
ZotKòc Kal AdEavav 
[k]oi Avp. 'Aptépav £yovoc [ë-] 
rOotnoav KOL 7] yovi GÜTOÜ 

10 votépa Avp. Appia Navit[n-] 
vů Bpadavoc Avp. Avéavov- 
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e ZovAa(vac.)kio PovAevty dic 
AojleTlov Kal Ti YVVEKİ avTO- 
Ü tH m(vac.paty Adp. Aóuvy Ao- 

15 úhor (vac.) Atoyevov Xpnocta- (vac.) 
VOD (vac.) t(vac.)oic YAVKVTATOLG 
yoviatv pvipmg XAPLV. 


Aurelios Artemon son of Auxanon, grandson of Auxanon, 
great-grandson of Auxanon, great-great-grandson of 
Dometios, for his father Aurelios Auxanon son of Auxanon, 
grandson of Auxanon, great-grandson of Dometios, a city 
S councilor; and for his | mother Aurelia Domna, daughter of 

Heuremon son of Likinios. His sons Aurelios Zotikos and 
Aurelios Auxanon and Aurelios Artemon, a grandson, and his 

10 o Jlastli.e,, second?) wife Aurelia Ammia Nanitene, daughter of 
Bradon, [originally] made (this tomb) for Aurelios Auxanon 
Zoulakios, son of Auxanon Zoulakios, grandson of Dometios, 
a city councilor, and for his first wife Aurelia Domna, 

15  |daughter of Doulos son of Diogenes, a Christian, for their 
sweetest parents, in memory. 


Other edd.; MAMA 4 [1933]: 221 with photograph; */PhrygChr [1978a]: 44 with 
trans, 


Text reprinted and discussed; Calder “Philadelphia” [1922/3]: 348-349 no. 15; 
C.W.M. Cox (1933: 229); Leclercq "Montaniste (épigraphie)" [1934b]: cols. 2537-2539 


no, 15; L, Robert (1963: 160-161 and n.9); Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 643-644 
no, 10, 


Variant readings: 

l.1 earlier edd, do not record vac. here or elsewhere. 

ll. 4-5 — umltpi: Sterrett, who notes that the eta at the end of /.4 is divided in half, the 
other half commences 1.5 (see fig. 34); ulntpi Adpvy Ebpriuovoc: Robert. 

1.6 (Alıxıviou: Sterrett (Calder “Philadelphia” [Leclercq; Tabbernee]); Atxtviov: 
MAMA (IPhrygChr); Auxwviov': Robert, no punctuation suggested by edd: Aülppl: 
IPhrygChr, 

6-7. [x]lat: Sterrett. 

1,8 &(y)yovoc: Calder "Philadelphia" (Tabbernee). 

ll. 8-9  éxoinoav,: Robert, no punctuation suggested by edd. 

L1l ` B P(ó)&ovoç; Sterrett (Calder "Philadelphia"; Leclercq; Tabbernee). 

n Zovhaxig: although Sterrett does not record vac. in text, he does show space in 
majuscule copy and comments that "there was probably no letter in the gap" (381). 
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1.13 avto[9]: Sterrett, 
11.15-16 Xpynotiwalvod: Sterrett, 


AYPAPTEMWUNAYZA 
NON TOC TPICAQUETIOY Tu 
TTATPIAYPAYSANONTITPICAo | 
METIOYBOYA EYTH KAI THE | 
1TPIAYPA OMN HEYPHAADNoC 
ALKINIO YOI Y OLAYTOYAY? 
ZWTIKOCKAIAYE A NUN 
KA AY PAPT E MWNETONOCE | 


£ 

TIZOYAA KIWBOYAEYT 
OMET (or ATH r wie yas 
YT PUTH AYPA QAANHAOQ 
YAOY AIlO[ENOYXPHCTIA 
NOY T OICTAYKYTATOIC 
TONICINAANHAHC YAPIN 


ee == h ER 

< 

EDER 
m 
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> 
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Fig. 34: Funerary inscription honoring 
Aurelios Auxanon and his family 


Further references: CB 2 [1897]: p. 537; Anderson "Paganism/ Christianity" [1906]: 
197 n.t; Calder “Philadelphia,” 350, 352; id., “Anatolian Heresies” [1923b]: 65 n.1; id., 
“New Jerusalem” [1931]: 422; Robert (1963: 130 n.1, 360 and n.1); E.A. Judge and S.R. 
Pickering (1977: 67 and n.78); A. Ferrua (1978: 611 and n.100); H.W. Pleket (1980: 
198); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 116 no. 15 with German trans.; W. Wischmeyer 
(1980b: 169); Blanchetiére Christianisme asiate [1981]: 499 no. 74; D. Feissel (1981: 
371); KJ. Rigsby (1981: 92, 94); SEG 28 [1982]: 1078 (ad no. 44); Tabbernee 
"Christian Inscriptions" [1983]: 128-129, 136; A. Davids (1984: 228-229); Waelkens 
Türsteine [1986]: 198 and n.523; MAMA 10 [1993]: pp. xxxviii-xxxix; TIB 7 [1990]: 
388; J. Evans Grubbs (1994: 411 and n.206); W.H.C. Frend (1996; 194-195 and n.67). 


Photograph: MAMA 4, plate 48 no. 221 [of squeeze]. 


Facsimile: ed. pr., 380. 
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Artemon's family 

Aurelios Artemon, the main dedicator named on this inscription, hon- 
ors his deceased father, Aurelios Auxanon, and his mother, Aurelia 
Domna (//.1-6a). The tombstone presumably replaced an earlier one set 
up at the time when the tomb was originally constructed to bury Aurelios 
Auxanon Zoulakios, who was Artemon's grandfather (see fig. 35). The 
principal dedicators of the former inscription were Aurelius Zotikos and 
Artemon's father, Aurelio Auxanon, sons of the deceased Auxanon 
Zoulakios (//.6-7) with Zoulakios' widow, Aurelia Ammia Nanitene 
(11.10-11a), who, although described as his /ast wife (//.9b-10a), was 
probably his second wife in that none but a first wife is recorded (//.13- 
16), In the new inscription, Artemon, who was also one of the dedicators 
named in the original inscription (see /.8), is careful to retain the infor- 
mation contained in the earlier inscription, including the name of his 
grandfather's first wife, which was the same as that of his own mother: 
Aurelia Domna. The two women are clearly distinguished by means of 
their fathers and grandfathers. 


Dometios = ** Diogenes = ** 


Auxanon = ** Doulos = ** Bradon = **  Likinios = ** 
Aurelios Auxanon = Aurelia = Aurelia 
Zoulakios | Domna' Ammia 
Nanitene 


Heuremon = ** 


Aurelia, 
Domna 


Aurelios = 
Auxanon 


Aurelios 
Zotikos 


Aurelios 
Artemon 





Fig. 35: Artemon’s family tree 


It is impossible to determine the original social status of Artemon's 
family. Members of the Domitii gens are attested in Asia Minor (see, e.g., 
IGRR 4 [1927]: p. 590), but the Latin gentilicium Domitius is also used 
in Asia Minor in its Greek form Dometios as a personal name. For an 
example from Central Phrygia, see Waelkens, 158 no. 397 (pl. 59). On 
the name Auxanon, see /PhrygChr, p. 145. Zoulakios is probably a na- 
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tive Phrygian name; see Robert, 360; L. Zgusta (1964: $396); and 
IPhrygChr, p. 145. For Artemon, see Zgusta, n. at $108-11. 

The name Domna has a semitic origin (BE [1946/7]: 200). Common 
in Jewish circles, it, and Domnos (on which, see Zgusta, $1581), was also 
popular among Christians because of its linguistic connection with domi- 
nus, see Waelkens, 117 and compare the similarly grounded popularity 
of Kyriake (60) and Kyriakos (47). 

The name Ammia is based on a familiar Phrygian term for “mother”; 
see Zgusta 857-16), and see also /PhrygChr, p. 145. The term Nanitene 
(/1.10-11) is perhaps an ethnic; see Robert, 160 n.9 and Zgusta, §1013- 
36. According to Robert (160-161), Ammia's father's name is derived 
from Bradus. 


Three or four generations of Christians? 

Of special interest is the reference that Aurelios Auxanon Zoulakios' 
first wife, Aurelia Domna, was the descendant of a man named Diogenes 
who is described as "a Christian." Despite Sterrett's original reading of 
Xpynotwavov, which he took to be either a version of a proper name 
(Xpnotoviavócg) or an error for ypiotiavod (381), and WM Calder's 
initial skepticism regarding the Christian nature of the inscription 
(“Philadelphia,” 348-349), the squeeze taken by Calder in 1930 con- 
firmed the reading Xpnomnavov—the sixth letter being an iota carved 
over an omega-shaped flaw in the stone ("New Jerusalem," 422). Contra 
Waelkens, there is no hint here of an abbreviated Xp.—Xp. formula. 

Although it is possible to read //.14-16 as referring to Aurelia Domna' 
as the daughter of a slave named Diogenes, I have followed all earlier edd 
in taking AO Y AOY as the genitive of a proper name. The name AovdAog 
is attested elsewhere in Phrygia (e.g., MAMA 7 [1956]: 288 [Amorion]) 
and the form of the description of Aurelia Domna"'s lineage appears to 
be identical to that of Aurelia Domna': father's name followed by fa- 
ther's patronymic (cf. //.5-6). Diogenes, therefore, was almost certainly 
Domna's grandfather rather than her father, and Domna belonged to à 
family which had been Christian for three generations; see /PhrygChr, 
p. 122 and cf. Strobel, 116. As the author of the epitaph, Aurelios 
Artemon belonged to the next generation. There may be an implicit ref- 
erence here to four generations of Christians, although it must be re- 
membered that the family, which was possibly designated as Christian 
since Diogenes' time, is the family comprising Aurelia Domna's paternal 
lineage, not necessarily (or not at all!) the family into which she married, 
On the name Diogenes, see ad S8. 
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Date 
It is noteworthy that none of the people in the first two lines of 


Artemon’s family tree (fig. 35) bears the quasi-gentilicium Aurelius/-a 
but that all but one (Heuremon) in the second line and, presumably, all in 
the third and fourth lines do. (“Aurelios” may be added before Aux- 
anon in the name of Aurelios Auxanon Zoulakios' son because, irre- 
spective of whether a second rho should be added to Av[p.] in 1.6 of the 
inscription [as does /PhrygChr], there is no doubt that the abbreviation is 
meant to apply to both Zotikos and his brother Auxanon. The abbrevia- 
tion is repeated for Artemon in /.8 because he is not one of the sons 
bearing the quasi-gentilicium, but a grandson.) Presumably all those with 
the quasi-gentilicium on the third line of fig. 35 received this mark of 
Roman citizenship c.212 (see ad 5) as adults, their own parents having 
died before that date. Consequently, they were probably born no later 
than the last decade of II. Aurelios Auxanon Zoulakios would have died 
in mid III when the first epitaph in his honor was set up. The original 
epitaph may already have contained the reference to Diogenes being a 
Christian. Aurelios Auxanon presumably died thirty years or so after his 
father, giving an approximate date of c.280 for the erection of the new 


tombstone by Artemon. 


Montanist? 
In light of the above comments, the tombstone under discussion can- 


not be classified as “Montanist.” There is no absolute evidence that 
anyone other than Diogenes was a Christian, but even if, as seems likely, 
his children and grandchildren were also Christians, and, to extend the 
argument further, even if these children (e.g., Domna) married into other 
Christian families, there is nothing about this particular inscription which 
suggests that they were Christians of a Montanist persuasion; see Strobel, 
116. Calder (followed by Leclercq, col. 2537), who cautiously numbered 
this epitaph among the Xp.—Xp. inscriptions (“Philadelphia,” 348-349 
no. 15; cf. his comment on p. 337 where, presumably, /.6 should read 
"Nos. 14 and 15" instead of "Nos. 13 and 14"), decided not to draw 
any conclusions regarding Montanism from this inscription, although he 
could not resist observing that "the fact that Aurelios Auxanon Zou- 
lakios was twice married would forbid us to class him as a Montanist, 
even if the inscription were Christian" (349 n.1). This observation, based 
on Tertullian's stance against re-marriage (e.g., mon. 1.2, 3.1, 4.3, 5.1; 
cast. 9.1; pud. 1.20; Marc. 1.29.4) is not as persuasive as it may at first 
appear. Tertullian's views are not necessarily applicable to other Mon- 
tanists, In any case, it may only have been Domna's family that was 
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Christian and, hence, any inferences made from Montanist views on re- 
marriage cannot be applied to Aurelios Auxanon Zoulakios. 

Irrespective of whether any inferences are drawn from this epitaph 
regarding Montanism, listing it among the Xp.-Xp. ones is incorrect and 
has not been followed by later commentators (e.g., Gibson, Tabbernee, 
Strobel). The type of profession of Christianity displayed on those in- 
scriptions is markedly different from that evident here. 


Synnada 


Map 9:H1 (Central Phrygia). The ruins of the ancient 
city of Synnada are located at Suhut; see Ramsay Geog- 
raphy [1890]: 139 ad no. 46; W. Ruge (1932: col. 
1411); L. Robert (1962: 251 n.1); Waelkens Türsteine 
[1986]: 187; TIB 7 [1990]: 393-395. Situated on a high 
plain surrounded by mountains, Synnada was an impor- 
tant resting-place on an early trade route known as the 
"Royal road." A branch of the, later, "Eastern highway" 
also passed through Synnada, providing easy access to 
the marble quarries of Dokimeion (9:F2)—the adminis- 
trative center of which was at Synnada; see D. Magie 
(1950: vol. 1, 50, 132, 791). Synnada was probably also 
the administrative center for the imperial estates of the 
Arcacay valley; see Waelkens Türsteine, 187. The extent 
of Synnada's territory has not yet been established. For 
suggestions regarding possible boundaries, see ibid. 
Synnada, like Apameia, was the capital of a conventus 
juridicus. This conventus encompassed at least 22 other 
cities, including Appia (11:12) and Dorylaeion (9:A1), 
but not, as A.H.M. Jones (1971a: 66) supposed, the cities 
of the Phrygian Pentapolis, each of which belonged to 
the conventus of Apameia; see C. Habicht (1975: 81, 
86). 
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35. The martyr Trophimos 


Suhut III 
Now in Bursa Museum, inv. no. 548 


Ed. pr. — Mendel Catalogue [1908]: 94-100 no. 102 with extract from letter describing 
discovery, photographs, and comments by L. Duchesne and H. Grégoire (- Mendel 
"Catalogue" [1909]: 342-348 no. 102). 


Small square white marble ossuary with lid. Discovered in 1907. The 
lid has peaked corners (akroteria), with additional peaks at each side. 
Side-peaks contain mortised holes through which lid was fastened to the 
ossuary by means of iron studs, One of these studs, measuring 0.07m., 
had been preserved and replaced in the mortise when ed. pr. saw the 
marble box. The ossuary has upper and lower mouldings. Total height: 
0.25m.; ossuary height: 0.155m.; width: 0.175m. (upper moulding), 
0.20m. (lower moulding), 0.155m. (ossuary). Interior length of ossuary: 
0.135m.; interior width and depth of ossuary: 0.11m. The letters of the 
inscription are engraved, fairly regularly, between incised lines. The dis- 
tance between the lines measures 0.014m. on the ossuary and 0.012m. 
on the lid. The main inscription is on the front face of the ossuary (a), 
the last letter of óotéa is carved centrally on the lower moulding. The 
sepulchral threat is inscribed on the lid itself (b), the last letter of which 
was carved on the edge of the lid. The inscription on the lid appears to be 
by a different hand than the inscription on the front face. It has quadratic 
epsilons and sigmas whereas the main inscription has cursive epsilons and 
sigmas, Perhaps the lid was pre-carved. Lunate mus in main inscription. 
Syllables are divided by means of interpuncts. Ligature at /.8. Letter 
height: 0.012m.-0.014m. Figure 36. Plate 27. 


On front face: 
(a) 


"Ode Eva. Tpo- 
2  ġipov 10 p- 
APTVPOG ÖGTE- 
G. 
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On lid: 


(b) 


5 = Tie. Gv 8€ on 
TO TH OOTEM 
EK BANN note, 
EOTAL aut 
mpc doc Oed- 
10 d 


(a) 


Here within are contained (the) bones of the martyr 
Trophimos. 


(b) 


5 ` |Ifanyone, at any time, should throw out these bones, that 
person shall be answerable to God. 


i.m. 


i^ PII EXNAETAYS: 
DS 2 eorex. 
5 ELTALAY: x , A 


CO 
AN 
@ I. 





IUDAS: T 
pierre 





Fig. 36: Ossuary for bones 
of Trophimos 
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Other ed.: *EG 4 [1978]: 300-392 no. 4 with Italian trans. and photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: BE [1910]: 322; Ramsay “Martyr” [1910b]: 481- 
485 with trans; H. Delehaye (1911: 336-337); Leclercq “Cuve-religuaire” [1914c]: cols. 
3205-3208 with facsimile (inadvertently cites Mendel no. 143 instead of no. 102 at col. 
3206 n.3); Calder “Great Persecution” [1924a]: 357-358 with photograph; H. Grégoire 
(1927/8b: 802-803); P. Franchi de' Cavalieri (1928: 114); Delehaye (1933: 159); Tab- 
bernee “Montanism” [1978]: 705-708 no. 56 with trans., facsimile, and photograph; 
IGLEccl (1982): ad 37; Johnson Anatolia [1995]: 120-121 no. 4.2 with trans. 


Variant readings: 

l.5 Tic: Mendel (Ramsay; Grégoire; Franchi de’ Cavalieri; Delehaye [1933]; EG; 
Johnson), 

19-10 Previous edd. do not mark partially illegible letters. 


Further references: Jalabert "Épigraphie" [1910]: col. 1449; Calder "New Monu- 
ment” [1923c]: 85; id., "Martyrs" [1923d]: 299 with trans.; Grégoire "Épigraphie chré- 
tienne" [1924]: 705; Jalabert and Mouterde "Inscriptions" [1926]: col. 655; SEG 6 
[1932]: 245 and ad 343; MAMA 6 [1939]: p. 87; Leclercq “Phrygie” [1939b]: col. 798 
no, 37; Calder/Grégoire "Paulinus" [1952]: 166-167 (Calder), 178-180 (Grégoire); F. 
Halkin (1953: 329); BE [1954]: 233; Calder "Epitaphs" [1955]: 37; MAMA 7 [1956]: p. 
xxxviii; L. Robert (1961: 153 n.73); BE [1963]: 260; W.H.C. Frend (1965b: 445 with 
trans.); EG 4, 555; Tabbernee "Montanism," 278-279 with trans.; Strobel Das heilige 
Land [1980]: 90; C. Gallavotti (1980: 271-273); Blanchetiğre Christianisme asiate 
[1981]: 476, 500 no. 86; W. Tabbernee (1989a; 200); P. Keresztes (1989: 91-92); TIB 7 


[1990]: 394; Tabbernee "Regional Bishops" [1993]: 271; Johnson, 43, 115; Frend 
(1996; 136), 


Photographs; ed. pr., 94 figs. 46-47 [= “Catalogue,” 342 figs. 46-47 (Calder “Great 
Persecution,” facing 357 fig. 1 [= ed. pr., fig. 46]; EG 4, 391 fig. 112 [= ed. pr., fig. 46); 
Tabbernee "Montanism," plate 26 no. 56 [= ed. pr., figs. 46-47]). 


Facsimile: Leclercq “Cuve-reliquaire,” cols. 3207-3208 fig. 3467 (Tabbernee 
"Montanism," 706), based on ed. pr.’s photographs. 


Text 


The unusual form &va in /.1 is probably a Phrygian-Greek variant of 
Cu or ëveoti; see Ramsay, 481 and EG 4, 555. On the Eumeneian for- 
mula (1/,5-10), see ad 20. 


Trophimos 

The Acta Sancti Trophimi relate that, sometime during the reign of 
Probus (c.276-282), a certain Trophimos from Synnada and two com- 
panions, Sabbatius and Dorymedon, passed through Antiocheia at a time 
when a festival in honor of Apollo was in progress. Trophimos, attempt- 
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ing to convert the local population, prayed aloud to Christ that the people 
might be delivered from their errors. The indignant Apollo worshippers 
brought the three Christians before the magistrates, initiating a lengthy 
procedure which ultimately led to the execution of Sabbatius at Antio- 
cheia and of Trophimos and Dorymedon at Synnada (M. Troph. 1.1-3). 

W.M. Calder, on the basis of an undoubtedly Montanist inscription 
from Payamalani (80), argued that the ossuary published by Mendel is 
that of the principal martyr of the M. Troph. whose name was also in- 
cluded on this later Montanist tombstone because the Montanists claimed 
the third-century martyr as "a fellow sectary" (in Calder/Grégoire 
"Paulinus," 165-168, cf. Calder “Epitaphs,” 37). Frend (1965b: 445) 
adopted and developed Calder's theory by arguing from the contents of 
the M. Troph. and because Probus' reign has traditionally been viewed as 
free from persecution of Christians, that Trophimos was probably a 
Montanist voluntary martyr. 

The Calder/Frend hypothesis is fraught with difficulties. Any alleged 
connection between the Trophimos mentioned on 80 and the Trophimos 
whose bones were preserved in the ossuary is highly speculative. 
“Trophimos” was a very common name in Phrygia; see Appendix 5. On 
the name Trophimos, see New Docs 3 [1983]: 91-93. The Trophimos of 
80 is more likely to have been a fifth- or sixth-century martyr from 
around Sebaste than a third-century martyr from Synnada, who was ven- 
erated by later Montanists; see ad 80. But, even allowing the possibility 
that fifth- or sixth-century Montanists from around Sebaste claimed 
Trophimos of Synnada as "a fellow sectary," there is nothing to sub- 
stantiate the validity of such a claim. Trophimos' action in speaking out 
against the worship of Apollo, as recorded in the M. Troph., has parallels 
dating back to New Testament times (e.g., Acts 19:23-41). 

The greatest difficulty in saying anything meaningful about Trophi- 
mos is that the M. Troph. has long been regarded, correctly, as spurious; 
for example see A. von Harnack (1958: 829) and H. Grégoire (1927/8b: 
802-803). The discovery of the Suhut ossuary does nothing to authenti- 
cate the contents of the M. Troph. If, as seems probable, it is to be identi- 
fied as the reliquary of the martyr who is also the hero of the M. Troph., 
the reliquary, along with literary and epigraphic testimony to a martyrium 
of Trophimos (AASS Nov. IV, 629; Gönçer Afyon [1971]: 211-212), 
confirms the existence of a cult of St. Trophimos at Synnada. It is ille- 
gitimate, however, to deduce the authenticity of the M. Trop. from the 
existence of the cult. The M. Troph. may have been compiled by a later 
hagiographer who saw, or knew, of the reliquary and who wrote up an 
account of Trophimos' martyrdom on the basis of local legend and a 
vivid imagination. The fourth-century Vita Abercii, for example, also ap- 
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pears to have been based, at least in part, on information provided by the 
second-century epitaph of an Aberkios; see p. 53 n.13 above. Similarly, 
the Life of St, Ariadne was certainly based on epigraphy; see L. Robert 
(1980; 244-256). See also the discussion regarding the Life of St. 
Theodotos, ad 88. The contents of the spurious M. Troph., therefore, 
cannot be used as evidence to prove that Trophimos was a Montanist. In 
any event, the a priori assumption which tends to classify voluntary 
martyrs as Montanists is invalid; see W. Tabbernee (1985: 33-44). Con- 
sequently, it seems best to conclude that the Trophimos named on the 
reliquary was a Christian belonging to mainstream Christianity. The term 
uáptog, the use of the Eumeneian formula, the style of lettering, the ab- 
sence of overtly Christian symbols, and, especially, the provenance indi- 
cate that a Christian named Trophimos was martyred at the approximate 
date and location reported by the M. Troph., but that is all that can be 
said with any degree of certainty. 


Dokimeion and the Kaystros Valley 


Map 9:F1-G3 (Central Phrygia). Marble quarries, ap- 
prox. 4km. to the S.E., made Dokimeion a thriving an- 
cient city, connected by road to Synnada (9:H1) and 
Prymnessos (9:G1). Prymnessos was situated at the junc- 
tion of the main road to Synnada and Apameia (8:G7) 
and a major road leading N.W. via Akroinos (modern 
Afyonkarahisar [or simply Afyon]; 9:G1; see TIB 7 
[1990]: 177-178) to the Upper Tembris Valley (7:G5) 
and from there to Aizanoi (7:G2) or to Kotiaeion (7 :E4). 
The same road led S.E. to Philomelion (9:15). 
Dokimeion' s site is now occupied by İscehisar, approx. 
21km. N.E, of Afyon; see TIB 7, 237-238. A large area 
encompassing the Kaystros Valley (the Akarçayovası; 
9:F1) lies between Afyon and Iscehisar. As yet unidenti- 
fied ancient settlements have been located near at least 
four modern sites in the valley. See W. Ruge (1905a: 
cols. 1273-1274); L. Robert (1963: 70 n.11); and 
Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 187. The Arkarçayovası 
contained a number of imperial estates, including the 
quarry near Dokimeion; see W.M. Calder (1912b: 244- 
266); J.H.M. Strubbe (1975: 245-248); M. Christol and 
Th. Drew-Bear (1986: 51-55); J.C. Fant (1989; 3-4); 
and p. 235 above. 
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36. A Christian family originally from 
Temenothyrai? 


Uncertain provenance 
Now in Basmahane Museum, Izmir 


10 Nov 278 or 2 Jan 279 


Ed. pr. — CIG 3 [1853]: 38651 with facsimile of majuscule copy by P. Le Bas. 


Two large broken pieces (able to be fitted together) of a doorstele: 
Type J Dokimeion with single door; see Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 188- 
189. Height: 71.5m; width: 56.5m; thickness: 11.5m. Left piece broken 
at bottom right. Right piece broken at bottom left. Consequently, trian- 
gular section of bottom of stone missing. Outside edges of both extant 
pieces slightly damaged. “Door” consists of four recessed panels with 
cornices. Stylized doorpost, with capital, divides left and right panels. 
Panels decorated with hand-mirror (upper left); round keyplate (upper 
right); spindle and (part) distaff (lower left); comb (lower right, now 
missing). Three-sided undecorated door frame distinguishes door from 
rest of stone, left and right registers of which are decorated with rope-like 
garland, each with three ball-shaped tassels (bottom right missing). Reg- 
ister above door decorated at top with leafy tendrils below which is an 
egg and dart moulding and a bead and reel moulding. Tabula ansata 
(cf. 9) carved centrally above door in this register. Inscription, first cop- 
ied by Le Bas in 1844, begins on the upper frame of tabula ansata (1.1), 
continued in recessed tabula (11.2-4), with the final letters of //2, 4 
carved on right-hand frame of tabula, and concludes (//.5-8) on the lin- 
tel and right-hand door frame. Cursive epsilons and sigmas. Interpuncts 
in 7.1. Ligatures at //.3, 5. Letter height not provided. Figure 37. Plate 4. 


On upper horizontal frame: 


"Etovg 7. Š. y. un(vóc) Hepetttov t. 
In field: 


Evrüxng Eot?yov Tatı- 
q yovatki kai natpi pvi- 
uns xaptv’ Xperotiavot’ 
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On lintel and door frame: 


5 kalgavığ, DedAtvac, TnuevoOvp 
£ 


~ 


l 
Ç 


In the year 363, the tenth of the month Pereitios. 
Eutyches son of Eutyches, (prepared this tomb) 
for Tatia his wife and for his father, in memory; 

S — Christians; | and for himself. Phellinas. From 
Temenothyrai, 


ke aha OF < A — ` 
wl Za. ? e... 
e" # 19 
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Fig. 37: Tombstone inscription of 
family from Temenothyrai 
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Other edd.: LBW 3,5 [1870]: 727 with majuscule copy in LBW 3,1 [1870]: p. 221; 
ILydiaB (1898): p.162 (11.2-8 only); IPhrygChr [1978a]: 36 with trans. and photograph; 


Drew-Bear “Temenouthyrai” [1979]: 292-293 no. 1; *Waelkens Türsteine (1986): 197- 
198 no. 488 with photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: CB 2 [1897]: 444; Leclercq "Chrétien" [1913a]: col. 
1473 with facsimile; Kaufmann Epigraphik [1917]: 60 and n.3 with facsimile of majus- 
cule text and partial German trans.; Calder "Philadelphia" (1922/3): 337 no. 1; IGRR 4 
[1927]: 630; Leclercq "Montaniste (épigraphie)" [1934b]: col. 2531 no. 1; id., 
"Phrygie" [1939b]: col. 797 no. 32; Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 641-642 no. 7 
with trans. and facsimile; Waelkens "Ateliers lapidaires" [1979]: 120 and esp. n.77; 
Blanchetiére Christianisme asiate [1981]: 500 no. 91 with French trans.; Snyder Ante 


Pacem (1985): 137 inscr. C with trans.; Johnson Anatolia [1995]: 44-45 no. 2.2 with 
trans. 


Variant readings: 


Gl Sr: J. Keil and A. von Premerstein [unpublished facsimile copied in 1908, see 
Drew-Bear, 292 n.86]; x&y ... Mepettiov i: Kaufmann; Mepertion i: Snyder. 

11,2 Tat wv /Phryg€hr; Tor vc Snyder; tat- t-: Waelkens Türsteine; tat v-: John- 
son. 

(AA Ly. Xpvoniavoi[c]: CB (Leclercq "Phrygie"; Blanchetitre); uvilunc: Johnson 
does not indicate ligature here or elsewhere. 

1.4 xdpw Xprotiavoi[c]: CIG (Kaufmann; Calder; Leclercq; Tabbernee; 
Blanchetiére), LBW (JGRR); xdpıv Xprotiavoi: ILydiaB; yápw Xpetonavo X: IPhrygChr 
(Johnson); yápıv Xperotiavoi,: Drew-Bear; ydpıw Xpetotiavo-i: Waelkens Tiirsteine; 
Xpetotiavo...t: Snyder. 


1.5 gavro': CIG (Calder; Leclercq “Montaniste [épigraphie]; Tabbernee), Drew- 
Bear. 

1.5-8  éavtd, DeddAivac TnyievoOvpeis.: /LydiaB; DedAdivacg ---: CIG (Tabbernee); 
Peddivac, TepevoOvpeic: Drew-Bear; DedAivac [T]nuevoO8v[p]e[o]o: LBW (Leclercq 
“Chretien”; Kaufmann; JGRR); $eAAivac [T]niievo9upeúç [Aatinoc?}: CB (Calder; Le- 
clereq “Phrygie’’); @edAivac (T)nevo8vpets (Aaroxoc): Blanchetiére; edAivac 
Tnuevo8vplel($)c: /PhrygChr (Snyder); PedAi vac ThpevoGvplelilc: Johnson. 


Further references: Perrot/Guillaume/Delbet Exploration 1 [1862]; 126; Ramsay 
“Monuments I" [1888]: 250-251 no. 1 with trans.; S. Reinach (1890: 58); Cumont 
"Inscriptions" [1895]: 277 no. 172; CB 2 [1897]: p. 536 (inadvertently refers to this 
inscription as no. 468 instead of no. 444); J.W. Crowfoot (1897/8: 83); Anderson 
"Paganism/Christianity" [1906]: 197-198, 227; E. Michon (1906: 187); Kaufmann Ar- 
chdologie [1913]: 679 and n.4; K. Kourouniotes (1921/2: 3-5); Calder "Philadelphia," 
352, 353; id., “Anatolian Heresies” [1923b]: 63; Grégoire "Épigraphie chrétienne" 
[1924]: 705; Leclercq "Phrygie," cols. 784, 786 and n.6; Hellenica 11-12 [1965]: 283 
and n.2; Gibson "Montanism" [1974]: 49 n.56, 101, 106, 108, 109-110; F.C. Klawiter 
(1975: 187 n.2); E.A. Judge and S.R. Pickering (1977: 67 and n.78); A. Ferrua (1978: 
611 and n.100); /PhrygChr, pp. 4, 98, 139, 141; Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 318- 
331, 350-351; P. Nautin (1979: 579); BE [1980]: 407; Ferrua (1980: 175, 177); H.W. 
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Pleket (1980: 198); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 113 no. 7; W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 
167, 169); D, Feissel (1981: 371); KJ. Rigsby (1981: 92, 93 n.2; 94); AE 1979 [1982]: 
614; SEG 28 [1982]: 1078 (ad no. 36); SEG 29 [1982]: 1379, 1416; A. Davids (1984: 
228-229); SEG 31 [1984]: 1099; H von Aulock (1987: 22); SEG 36 [1989]: 1191; 
MAMA 10 [1993]: pp. xxxvii, xl n.11; S. Mitchell (1993: 39 and n.232); G.J. Johnson 
(1994: 358-359 with photograph, 365 n.27); id., Anatolia [1995]: 10, 39, 113, 115; 
W.H.C. Frend (1996: 200 and nn.45-46, 106 n.49, 194-195 and n.67). 


Photographs: Deutsches Archáologisches Institut Inst. Neg. DAI Rom 74.1819 (Wael- 
kens Türsteine, plate 75 no. 488); IPhrygChr, plate 31 (Johnson [1994: 359 plate 6]). 


Facsimile: ed. pr., p. 1097 = Le Bas’ copy, reprinted in LBW, 3, 1, p. 221 no. 727 
(Leclercq "Chrétien," col. 1473; Kaufmann Epigraphik, 60; Tabbernee, 641); J. Keil and 
A. von Premerstein [unpublished]. 


Phellinas 

W.M. Ramsay ("Monuments I," 250; cf. CB 2, p. 558) postulated that 
Phellinas (/.5) was the stonemason, assuming that Phellinas provided his 
own ethnic, i.e., “native of Temenothyrai." It is possible that Phellinas 
was the Aatúroç, as stone masons in the region often signed their work 
(see Waelkens Türsteine, 197 and cf. IPhrygChr, pp. 67-70). In this in- 
stance, however, some doubt remains in that the word Aarürog itself, al- 
though restored by Ramsay, was not carved on the stone—perhaps 
simply because there was no room to do so. M. Waelkens, who accepts 
the identification of Phellinas as the stonemason (Türsteine, 197), argues 
that the ethnic is to be linked with Xpetotavoi, indicating that the family 
of Eutyches, not that of Phellinas, originated from Temenothyrai (ibid.). 
Perhaps, as Xpetotiavoi (/.4) does not directly qualify xai Gomm (1.5), 
the epitaph was inscribed in two stages—the first concluding at /.4. L/.5-8 
could have been carved at the death of Eutyches by Phellinas and the 
ethnic of Eutyches' family added. On Temenothyrai, see p. 61 above. 


Provenance 

Because of the type of doorstone used, Phellinas, if he indeed was the 
stonemason, must have belonged to a workshop focated in Dokimeion, or 
at least in the general area. As the inscription does not fit into the tabula 
ansata, the stone must have been prefabricated, presumably at 
Dokimeion, but similar stones have also been found in the northern part 
of the Akarçayovası and near Sülün (Prymnessos); see Waelkens Tür- 
steine, 188, Consequently, this stone could have been produced and in- 
scribed anywhere in this general area. Waelkens (“Ateliers lapidaires,” 
120) has argued on archaeological grounds for Afyonkarahisar as the 
provenance of this stone, although in his Türsteine deals with it along 


— 
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with other doorstones of uncertain provenance from this region (190- 
198 nos. 466-490). 

A complicating factor in determining provenance is that the inscrip- 
tion was copied in the Armenian church in Usak (Temenothyrai) in 1844 
and again, by K. Buresch, in that church's ruins in 1895. According to 
the inventory of the Basmahane Museum, however, the stone was brought 
to Izmir (Smyrna) in 1922 from the region of Afyon by K. Kourounio- 
tes, the director of antiquities at Izmir, see Kourouniotes, 3-5 and 
Waelkens Türsteine, 193 and n.49, 197. Could the stone have been taken 
back to Afyon early in the twentieth century from the mins of the Uşak 
Armenian church before being taken from Afyon by Kourouniotes? 
Whatever the precise circumstances of the route via which it ended up in 
İzmir, it is clear that the stone was commissioned somewhere in the vicin- 
ity of Dokimeion. The eds. of MAMA 10 (p. xl n.11) speculate that the 
tombstone may have been commissioned at Dokimeion for use in Te- 
menothyrai. The presence of the stone in Afyon in the 1920s suggests, 
however, that the family which commissioned it resided in the Kaystros 
Valley. Perhaps because of the stone's reference to Temenothyrai it was 
given to, or bought by, the Armenian congregation in Uşak and returned 
to Afyon after the Armenian church fell into ruins. A local tradition that 
the stone had come from Akmonia (Buresch in /LydiaB, p. 162) appears 
based on the fact that ancient stones were frequently brought to Uşak 
from Ahat; see also Drew-Bear, 292 n.87. Although there are similarities 
between this stone and some from Akmonia, E. Gibson's tentative attri- 
bution of this stone to Akmonia (“Montanism,” 110; /PhrygChr, p. 
109), accepted by A. Strobel (113), F. Blanchetiére (500), W. Tabbernee 
(“Christian Inscriptions” 131, 135), G. Snyder (137), and S. Mitchell 
(39), is now shown to be incorrect. It also removes a crucial element from 
Mitchell's evidence for a workshop in Akmonia staffed exclusively by 
Montanists originally from Temenothyrai, including Phellinas; see ad 22. 
W.M. Calder's earlier suggestion (contra Ramsay "Monuments I," 250- 
251) that the stone came from the Upper Tembris Valley was based on 
his premise that the inscription belonged to the Xp.—Xp. class 
(“Anatolian Heresies,” 63). 


Xp£tottavot 

Ed. pr. restored Xpiotiavoi[c] in LA In 1978 I argued, independently, 
that this restoration is incorrect, as the facsimile of Le Bas' majuscule 
copy clearly shows that the engraver had sufficient room to carve Xpto- 
tiavoic (“Montanism,” 642). Gibson's photograph confirms this. It is 
certain that the correct reading is XPEICTIANOI /apis; see also Rigsby 
(93 n.2) and cf. SEG 31.1099. Consequently, the word cannot be taken 





# 
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automatically as a dative and viewed as an abbreviated form of the Xpio- 
tiavoi Xpiotiavoic formula; as do Ramsay (“Monuments I," 250 no, 
1), Calder (“Philadelphia,” 337 no. 1), Leclercq ("Montaniste [€pi- 
graphie]," col. 2531 no. 1)—each of whom lists this inscription as the 
first example of the Xp.—Xp. type—and Waelkens (Türsteine, 198); cf. 
also Johnson, 44. Rather, this is most likely another instance of an in- 
scription using the nominative of the single word Xpiotiavoi (spelled 
variously) to indicate the religion of the deceased; cf. 12, 21, 57. 


Eutychos 

That the dedicator was himself indeed Christian is extremely likely on 
account of his name and that of his father. Eutychos was a name popular 
among Christians because of its New Testament precedent (Acts 20:9); 
cf. 41, 47. On Phrygian tombstones it frequently has the ending -n¢, 
rather than -oc, in the nominative (e.g., cf. 45). Eutychis is also attested 
(e.g., 59). For feminine forms, see 40, 47. On the name Tatia, see ad 6. 


Date 

Despite Keil and von Premerstein's reading of tët for the year (see 
above), the reading du ' is secure. Converting 10 Pereitios, 363 (1.1) into 
a C.E. date, nevertheless, presents some difficulties. Pereitios, normally 
spelled Peritios, was the fourth month of the Asian calendar; see E.J. 
Bickerman (1968: 50 [fig. 3]). Originally a Macedonian month, it be- 
came part of the Asian calendar following Alexander the Great's con- 
quest of Asia Minor (ibid., 20 [fig. 2]). Asia, in adopting the Julian 
calendar, equated New Year with Augustus' birthday (23 September); see 
ad 17. 1 Pereitios, therefore, should be 24 December and pinvoc nepe- 
itiov t (L1) 2 January. Ferrua (177), for example, is certain that the 
correct year is 279, However, Ramsay (CB 1 [1895]: pp. 204-205) has 
pointed to some evidence suggesting that the Phrygian calendar, while 
using the same months as the province of Asia, commenced the New Year 
on August 1. This would make 10 Pereitios equal 10 November. 

I previously argued (“Montanism,” 330; "Christian Inscriptions," 
135) that this inscription may have used the “Actian era," rather than 
the "Sullan era" (on both of which, see pp. 151-152 above). If so, the 
year 363 would be 332/3 C.E. instead of 278/9 C.E. and the full date of 
the inscription either 10 November 332 or 2 January 333. This argu- 
ment, however, was based on the tentative conclusion that the provenance 
of this inscription was Akmonia and the hypothesis that Akmonia, like its 
neighboring ancient city (now identified as Temenothyrai), may have 
used the Actian era. Now that the provenance of the inscription appears 
to have been somewhere in the vicinity of Dokimeion, probably in the 
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general area around modern Afyon, there is little doubt that the Sullan 
era was intended. It is unlikely that, even though the family was origi- 
nally from Temenothyrai, the inscription would have used anything but 
an era which was employed in the area where the inscription was first set 
up. On the question of whether the Actian era was, indeed, used at Te- 
menothyrai, see Drew-Bear, 292 n.86. 


Symbols 

For a discussion of many of the objects portrayed on this tombstone, 
see ad 5. A keyplate is obviously an appropriate symbol with which to 
decorate a "doorstone" and does not appear to have had any intended 
connection with the profession of the deceased. Perhaps it merely por- 
trayed the possibility of the door being opened, suggesting that the de- 
ceased could pass through grave’s door to “the other side.” 


Montanist? 

There is nothing on the tombstone itself to indicate that Eutyches’ 
relatives (and he?) belonged to a religious group other than mainstream 
Christianity. Open profession of Christianity, by itself, does not guarantee 
adherence to Montanism; see ad 9. Nevertheless, it is interesting to 
speculate about the date when this family moved from Temenothyrai and 
whether, before they moved, they had been members of the Montanist 
church which undoubtedly existed at Temenothyrai during III'* and, 
presumably, later; see 3-8. If so, there may still be a connection between 
3-8 and this epitaph but via the family which commissioned the tomb- 
stone rather than via the stonemason Phellinas—unless, of course, the 
ethnic does indeed belong to Phellinas. If the latter, Mitchell’s theory 
may, theoretically, be applied to a workshop in or around Dokimeion. 
All these options, however, are far too hypothetical to establish any solid 
evidence for a Montanist classification of this epitaph. Irrespective of 
whether the family itself and/or Phellinas actually came from Te- 
menothyrai, they could have been (and probably were) "orthodox" 
Christians who saw no need to hide their identity. Although in c.275 the 
emperor Aurelian had either actually issued or been on the point of is- 
suing edicts against the Christians, he was murdered before his anti- 
Christian attitude had resulted in (wide-spread?) persecution (Eus., be 
7.30.20-21; Lact., mort. 6). The Christians of Phrygia may never even 
have known of Aurelian's intentions and have continued to presume that 
the tolerant attitude toward Christians established c.260 by Gallienus 
(Eus., h.e. 7.13.1-2) had remained unchanged. If they did know about 
Aurelian's change in policy, the open profession exhibited by this epi- 
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taph is consistent with a renewed sense of optimism once the threat of 
persecution had abated (see /PhrygChr, p. 141). 


Appia, Soa, and the Upper Tembris Valley 


Map 11;EI-J5 (N. Phrygia). On Appia (Pınarbaşı, for- 
merly Pınarcık), its territory, and on Soa (Altintaş köy), 
see pp. 179-181 above. In addition to the other commu- 
nities located in the Upper Tembris Valley mentioned on 
those pages, ruins of pre-Byzantine settlements are also 
visible at Aykırıkçı (11:G5; see TIB 7 [1990]: 201), 
Nühoren (11:F2; see TIB 7, 349), Uçyük [Uchüyük] 
(11:G3; see TIB 7, 412 and MAMA 10 [1993]: pp. xliv- 
xlv). The Phrygian village or town at each is yet to be 
identified. Doğalar (11 :E4) appears to be the site of Zin- 
gota; see IPhrygChr [7978a]: p. 6; MAMA 10, p. xliii. 
Yalnzsaray (11:G3) may have been ancient Abeikta; see 
TIB 7, 414 and Waelkens Türsteine [7986]: p. 114. The 
ancient name of Çayırbaşı (11:G4), until recently called 
Zemme, was presumably Zemmea; see TIB 7, 420 and 
MAMA 10, p. xliii. Relevant inscriptions have also been 
discovered at Keçiller (11:72; see TIB 7, 197); Alibey 
köy (11:H4; see TIB 7, 385); Eymir (11:G3); and Gecek 
(11:H3; see TIB 7, 256-257 al! villages occupying 
sites once belonging to the territory of Appia. 


37. An early panel-stele commemorating a 
Christian 


Doğalar, S. side of conduit leading to village c.285-290 
Ed. pr. — MAMA 10 [1993]; 217 with photograph. 


Gray marble panel-stele: Type C Altintag 1 (see below). Broken at top, 
upper and lower right, and tenon; panel cracked, surface badly worn. 
(Extant) height: 1.09m.; width: 0.71m.; thickness: 0.16m. Low relief of 
double wreath encircling Latin cross. Corners of pediment decorated 
with incised palmettes. Rectangular panel recessed into shaft, surrounded 
by inner frame, also recessed, decorated with leaf pattern. Outer frame, 
reminiscent of doorposts and lintel, decorated with vines and grape pat- 


— 
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tern (apart from socle). Panel divided into two registers containing very 
worn reliefs. Upper register: stele(?) with cross(?) between two circles, 
with incised crosses(?) Lower register: pair of yoked oxen with 
plough(?). Inscription in upper register. Ligatures at //.2-4. Letter height: 
0.0125m.-0.0175m. Photograph taken by C.W.M. Cox in 1926 and 
published in MAMA 10 is insufficiently clear to produce line drawing/ 
facsimile. Plate 21. 


Avp. Alelavöpla 
&vöpi TpoouiG KE £[a]v- 
tij Goa: [kÈ ta] t£kya 
arv Tpoléuidélc véi 


[- - -]OTATI[-] 

[- -]A[- -]1O[- -] 

[- -]N[- - -] 

[- -]MI[- - -] 
10 [Xpn]ouav[óc]. 


Aurelia Alexandria (prepared this tomb) for her husband 
Trophimas and for her herself while still living; and their 
children Trophimas 
5 and |... 
10 | a Christian. 


Variant readings: 

1.3 [kè ta t]éxva]: MAMA, 

1.7 [- —JA[-— -]Q[— -]: MAMA. 

1.10 [- —Jotiav[——]: MAMA [but suggests Xpnonav(6ç) in commentary]. 


Further references: [Probably (see below)] J.W. Crowfoot (1897/8: 83); MAMA 10, 
p. xxxix; S. Mitchell (1993: 40 n.241; BE [1994]: 751. 


Photograph: ed. pr., plate 23 no. 217. 


Workshop 

The workshop in or around Soa which, earlier, had manufactured 
Type C Altıntaş 1 doorstones (see ad 24), introduced, during III", a new 
kind of stele—the “panel-stele.” This type of monument, which devel- 
oped from the “doorstele,” differs from the former in that its shaft is not 
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divided into four small rectangular panels, like the panels of a door, but 
is carved in the shape of one large rectangular recessed panel. The panel 
is framed with a slightly-recessed inner border, decorated with a wreath 
pattern, and an outer border, decorated with a distinctive grape and vine 
pattern. The pediment is (almost?) invariably triangular and features a 
large centrally-located wreath, often encircling a Latin cross; see ad 38. 
See ad 38 also for a discussion of some of the other symbols decorating 
these panel-steles, and cf. 17 for the use of a cross on a third-century 
tombstone. That this workshop numbered Christians among its clients is 
attested by the frequency with which the Xp.—Xp. formula appears. For 
the view that this workshop was a “Christian business," see /PhrygChr, p. 
42 and esp. G.J. Johnson (1994: 341-366), who argues (360-361) that 
the Xp.-Xp. formula reflects more the Christian self-identity of the arti- 
sans of that workshop than that of its customers. At this time, however, 
the workshop had a vast output of monuments for a non-Christian as well 
as Christian market; see ad 53. The workshop is unlikely to have been 
exclusively Christian during IT. although it is probable that it employed 
Christians as well as non-Christians. 


Date 

Ed pr. (p. 67) considers this stele in all likelihood to be the earliest 
extant example of the panel-steles, as there is not yet a vine tendril on the 
socle of this stone as there are on the later ones, and dates it c.285-290. 
This accords well with the date (2 304/5 C.E.) inscribed on 53—a 
"Bogenfeldstele" produced in the same workshop in a similar style. The 
whole series, which included similarly styled funerary altars (e.g., 47-49) 
appears to have run from c.285/290 to c.305/310. 


À rediscovered stone? 

The eds. of MAMA 10 take this stone to be “almost certainly a new 
addition to the ‘Christians for Christians’ series" (67). It is possible, 
however, that this is the same panel-stele seen by J.W. Crowfoot at 
Dofalar at the end of the 19th century but considered by E. Gibson 
(IPhrygChr, p. 29) to be either lost or one of the Upper Tembris Valley 
stones of unknown precise provenance. Crowfoot's description of the 
stone he saw at Doğalar (which he took to be a replica of [presumably 
our] 38) and the drawing he provided of the vine and grapes border (83 
and fig. 3), matches 42-44 but could also apply to the panel-stele under 
discussion here. Crowfoot's use of the word "replica" need not carry 
the sense of "identical." It may be significant that whereas 38 has the 
Xp.-Xp. formula, Crowfoot simply reports that the Doğalar stone he saw 
"is also Christian" (83). The replica of the Aykırıkçı stone, therefore, 
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may not have contained the Xp.—Xp. formula but merely the word 
Christian or Christians, lending further support to the view that the stone 
which Crowfoot saw is indeed the same as this one. 


The Xp.-X p. formula? 

As there does not appear to be an additional line following /.10 ena- 
bling the restoration [Xen]ouav[ot | Xpnotiava] (or close variant), it 
seems best to classify this with the Xpiotiavoi rather than with the Xp.— 
Xp. inscriptions; cf. 21, 36. It is possible that the final word in /.10 
should indeed be restored as [Xen]oxav[ó], rather than [Xpn]oxtav[óc], 
conveying the sense that the inscription was “for a Christian" (cf. 46) 
named Trophimas. On the name of the deceased, which ends in -ac in- 
stead of the more common -oç, see /PhrygChr, pp. 36, 145, and ad 35. 


Montanist? 

The ed. pr., in my view correctly, does not assume any connection 
with Montanism for this epitaph, but it is included here because of the 
open uses of a cross (crosses?) and the claim that it belongs to the Xp.— 
Xp. series, both of which, according to some, identify inscriptions as 
Montanist; see ad 27. 


38. Xpmottavot Xpyotiave 


Aykırıkçı 
Now in Bursa Museum, inv. no, 24 c.290-300 
Ed. pr. — "Funde," in MDAI(A) 25 [1900]: 469 no. 1, based on copy by G. Weber. 


Bluish-white marble panel-stele Type C or E Altintas 1 (see below). 
Bottom of stone, broken, now set in new cement base. (Original) height: 
1.50m. (including tenon?), 1.36m. (including socle); (visible) height: 
1.28m.; width: 0.68m. (at spring of current arch): 0.83m. (at bottom of 
stele); thickness: 0.19m.-0.22m. Top of pediment, decorated with styl- 
ized tendrils (representing akroteria?), contains fissure. Low relief of 
wreath encircling Latin cross located centrally in pediment. Horizontal 
line, sloping slightly downward from left to right incised at either side of 
wreath. Ed. pr. reports "oben Kranz mit Kreuz, dann Relief von Mann 
and Frau" (469), but this is incorrect. There are no traces of portraiture. 
Ed. pr.'s report appears to have been influenced by Weber's description 
of two other monuments which Weber saw alongside of this one, each of 


k. 
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which are also said to have reliefs of a man and a woman (“Funde,” 469 
nos. 1-2). Rectangular panel is recessed beneath pediment surrounded 
by double border reminiscent of door posts and lintel, decorated with 
vines and grapes (outer) and stylized leaves (inner). Each border has 
raised, rounded edges. Recessed main panel is divided into three registers 
containing low reliefs and inscription. Middle register: falx vinitoria (cf. 
8); wax tablets with stylus; spindle and distaff (cf. 6). Lower register: 
three pairs of oxen. Upper register: //.1-7 of inscription. Cursive epsilons 
and sigmas. Upsilons have short (or, sometimes, no) tail (cf. 40, 42, 44, 
86). "Horseshoe" omegas. Tilted chi resembling Greek cross in LA 
Ligatures at //.1-5. Letter height: 0.015m.-0.018m. Figure 38. Plate 21. 


Within wreath: 


In framed panel: 


Avp. Armng avépi Tpodt- 
um T KE Kpdow yAvkvtá- 
pr KE TA tÉkva AVTUxV> Tpodt- 
uoç KE Nikopayos Ke Ad- 

5 — pvo KÈ ARING napi KÈ uN- 
tpi Coon. Xpnottiavot Xpn- 
Otta và. 


Aurelia Appes (prepared this tomb) for her sweetest husband 
Trophimos also called Krasos; and their children Trophimos 

5 ` and Nikomachos and Domna | and Appes (provided this tomb) 
for (their) father and mother, while she is (still) living. Chris- 
tians for a Christian. 


Other edd.: Armanet "Antique épitaphe" [1904]: 206-207 with French trans. and fac- 
simile of majuscule copy; Mendel Catalogue [1908]: 80-81 no. 81 with photograph (- 
Mendel "Catalogue" [1909]; 328-329 no. 81); *IPhrygChr [1978a]: 12 with trans, and 
photographs. Pfuhl/Móbius Grabreliefs II [1979]: 285 no. 1159 with photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Pargoire "Bennisoa I" [1905]: 333-334 (1.7 only); 
Leclercq "Chrétien" [1913a]: col. 1473 with French trans. and facsimile; id., "Croix" 
(1914b): cols. 3059-3060 with French trans., facsimile of majuscule text, and line draw- 
ing/facsimile of stone; Kaufmann Epigraphik (1917): 229 with facsimile; Calder 
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"Philadelphia" [1922/3]: 342 no, 10 with photograph; Tabbemee "Montanism" (1978): 
676-677 no. 32 with trans., line drawing/facsimile, facsimile, and photograph. 
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Fig. 38: Tombstone inscription for 
Trophimos (and Appes) 


Variant readings: 
1,2 Kpdo[o]@: Armanet (Kaufmann). 
1.3 aürüv; Weber; aov): Armanet (Leclercq; Kaufmann). 
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1.4 Nixdpatoc: IPhrygChr. 


1,6 MO Ur Weber, Çioloy: Armanet (Leclercq; Kaufmann), but according to 
IPhrygChr, the omega is clear on the stone. 


1.7 -onavo: Pargoire, confirming the correctness of this reading despite Armanet's 
majuscule copy: CTNAI®. 


Further references: [Probably (see below)] J.W. Crowfoot (1897/8: 83); BE [1910]: 
p. 322; Calder “Philadelphia,” 318, 350; id., “Anatolian Heresies” [1923b]: 62 and n.2; 
Cecchelli Aureli [1928]: 63 nd; Mansel- “Istanbul” [1933]: col. 136; Leclercq 
^Montaniste (épigraphie)" [1934b]: col. 2532 no. 10; id., "Phrygie" [1939b]: col. 787; 
Ferrua "Epigrafia eretica” [1945]: 217; W.H.C. Frend (1968b: 456 and n. 116); E.A. 
Judge and S.R. Pickering (1977: 67 and n.78); M. Waelkens (1977: 280, 295 n.32 [ad 
no, 4), 309 n.108 [ad no. 37]); IPhrygChr, pp. 4, 7, 10, 41-44; Gibson “Koç Collec- 
tion" [1978b]: 3, 32; A. Ferrua (1978: 611 and n.100; 1980: 177); A.R.R. Sheppard 
(1980; 314); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 109 no. 6, 110; W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 
168-170); Blanchetiğre Christianisme asiate [1981]: 505 no. 128; D. Feissel (1981: 
370); SEG 28 [1982]: 1078 (ad no. 12); Tabbernee “Christian Inscriptions" [1983]: 128, 
132, 134; A. Davids (1984: 228-229); R.S. Kraemer (1988: 114 no. 63 [12] trans. 
only); Koch “Grabreliefs” [1990b]: 125 with photograph; TIB 7 [1990]: 201; G.HR. 
Horsley (1992: 1012); SEG 39 [1992]: 1846; SEG 40 [1993]: 1186; J. Evans Grubbs 
(1994: 410 and n.119); G.J. Johnson (1994: 341-344, 350, 362, 363 nn.1, 3, 364 n.8, 
365 n.25); Frend (1996; 194-195 and n.67). 


Photographs: Mendel Catalogue, 80 fig. 40 [= "Catalogue" 328 fig. 40; this photo- 
graph shows two letters (alphabetic numerals?) within the wreath (cf. 60, 62), but these 
were not original to the monument. They do not appear on other photographs, hence 
they may have been some sort of identification symbol on the stone or on the photo- 
graph itself rather than a date, Interestingly, not even Calder's photograph, which is a 
republication of Mendel's photograph, contains these letters. Perhaps they were 
(correctly) removed to avoid confusion with the engraved letters. Leclercq's line drawing 
(see below), however, reproduces the letters] (Calder "Philadelphia" [opposite p. 342] 
fig. 3 [Tabbernee “Montanism,” plate 13]); /PhrygChr, plate 13 ("face" and "side"); 
Pfuhl/Mobius, plate 174 no. 1159; Koch, 127 fig. 22. 


Line drawing/facsimile: [Probably (see below)] Crowfoot, 83 fig. 3 (part of vine 
and grapes border only); Leclercq "Croix," col. 3059 fig. 3371 [based on Mendel's pho- 
tograph] (Tabbernee "Montanism," 677). 


Facsimile: Armanet, 206 (Leclercq "Chrétien," col. 1473 corrected on the basis of Par- 
goire [Kaufmann, 229; Tabbernee "Montanism," 677]). 


Type C or E? 

The extant semicircular shape of the top of this panel-stele, if original, 
would mean that the stone should be classified Type E Altıntaş 1; see 
Waelkens Türsteine (1986): plate 107. E. Gibson (in /PhrygChr, p. 28), 
however, describes the pediment of this stone as triangular, as she does in 
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the case of /PhrygChr 15 which, while it appears semicircular, is clearly 
broken. Similarly, the eds. of MAMA 10 [1993]: 217 (our 37) consider 
that broken stone to have had a triangular pediment. Notwithstanding 
this, they do, however, raise the possibility that MAMA 10.104 (our 39), 
which is also broken, may either be Type C (which has a triangular 
pediment) or Type E. None of the extant and definitely unbroken panel- 
steles of this series, however, has a Type E pediment, with the possible 
exception of a stone seen by J.W. Crowfoot—which may, in fact, have 
been the very same stone as the one under discussion here; see below. In 
the absence of evidence to the contrary, it may be best to assume that the 
normal shape of the pediment of this series conformed to Type C. The 
semicircular pediment on this particular monument may have been the 
result of rounding the stone after the original peak of the pediment had 
broken off. Whether this occurred at the time of its original manufacture 
or later is impossible to determine. 


Date 

Pfuhl/Móbius date this tombstone to the late imperial period. A more 
exact date is able to be adduced from a comparison with the other panel- 
steles of this series (see ad 37). Gibson (/PhrygChr, p. 42; “Kog Collec- 
tion," 32) considers this stele to be by the same mason who also pro- 
duced 39-40, 42, 44, and /PhrygChr 15. The eds. of MAMA 10, on the 
basis of a careful analysis of the style of various panel-steles in this series 
by M. Waelkens, date 42 to c.290-300, which is the likely range for this 
stone also, even if the work was in fact carried out by one of the other 
masons in the same workshop. Because the socle is no longer extant, it is 
impossible to determine whether, like the slightly later 39 and 43, it was 
decorated with the vine and grape pattern, but the style of the extant bor- 
ders is certainly later than 37. 


Wreath encircling Latin cross 

The most prominent decoration on this tombstone is a large wreath, 
inside which is carved a Latin cross. The wreath (garland), a universal 
funerary symbol indicating victory in death, here is clearly part of the 
prefabricated stone. Even though the workshop which produced this and 
similar monuments may have employed Christians as well as having 
Christians among its clientele (see ad 37), the Latin cross would probably 
not have been pre-carved but added at the time the monument was com- 
missioned. Even Christians frequently chose (or commissioned) tomb- 
stones with wreaths but without crosses—especially in the pre- 
Constantinian period (e.g., 21, 50) but also later (e.g., 55, 62). On the 
other hand, it seems that, at this particular workshop, at least some crosses 
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were pre-carved within these wreaths and then carefully erased if the 
stone was purchased by a non-Christian; e.g., Anderson “Paganism/ 
Christianity" [1906]: 212-214 no. 10 (= /PhrygChr 15 pl. 15]) discov- 
ered at Aslanapa, now in the Kütahya Museum. 


Wax tablets with stylus 
A number of the monuments with the wreath/cross motif contain 


almost identical additional symbols which were obviously also pre- 
carved, They include, as in this instance, objects such as spindle and dis- 
taff (see ad 6) and comb (see ad 5). Also popular were wax tablets, 
almost invariably carved open and with a stylus protruding from the 
holder located centrally at the join (cf. 41-42, 47-48, 53-54, 60). Con- 
trast 49, 57 which do not have a protruding stylus. Like the open book- 
scroll (cf, 5, 21), it symbolized literacy—although, because of its prefab- 
rication, one cannot presume that the people named on any particular 
tombstone with the symbol were, in fact, literate. That, on Christian 
monuments, the wax tablets symbolized a Bible or, as a representation of 
the tabellae of a contract, the Covenant (W.M. Ramsay "Book" [1905]: 
209-224, 294-306; cf. Calder "Philadelphia," 350) is stretching the 
imagination. 


Oxen 

This tombstone, like others with the wreath/cross motif (40, 47-48), is 
decorated with three teams of oxen. On other panel-steles and altars of 
the same genre, there is frequently a single pair of oxen, but with a 
plough (e.g, 30(7), 37(?), 39, 41-43). Although Anderson (194) sug- 
gested that the symbols carved on these monuments indicated the occu- 
pation of the departed, there is no need to assume that the deceased (or 
the dedicators) were farmers wealthy enough to own oxen or that, indeed, 
all of those mentioned on the tombstone were agriculturists. This popular 
funerary symbol, presumably, was used widely because of importance of 
oxen in the agricultural life of the Upper Tembris Valley and of Phrygia 
in general; see Gibson “Kog Collection,” 2. See also Drew-Bear/Naour 
“Divinités [1990]: 2006 and nn.370, 371. 


A double name 

Appes’ husband’s additional name Krassos is most likely derived 
from the Latin Crassus (Armanet, 206), although it is also possible that it 
is based on Xpvoóc (Ferrua, 177). On double names of this sort, see Hor- 
sley, 1011-1017, On the name Trophimos, see ad 35. Am is formed 
from Appe; see L. Zgusta (1964: §66-14 and n.170 at §66-6). 
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*For father and mother" 

The children of Trophimos are not only co-dedicators with their 
mother of the tomb of their father but also dedicate the tomb to future 
use by their mother, who, at the time, was still living. This practice was 
extremely common on tombstones. Because only the father was deceased 
at the time the tomb was constructed, care was taken to reflect this in the 
syntax of the Xp.—Xp. formula. 


Similar or identical tombstone? 

Crowfoot (83) reported that, at Aykırıkçı, he had seen a small slab with 
a semicircular pediment containing a cross in a circle. The last line of the 
inscription on this stone reads Xpnotiavot Xpncuavö. G. Mendel 
(“Catalogue,” 329), followed by Waelkens (1977: 309 n.108 [ad no. 
37]) and Gibson (/PhrygChr, p. 29), assumed, probably correctly, that 
the stone which Crowfoot saw is the same as the one containing the in- 
scription under discussion here. The last two words are certainly identi- 
cal. There is, however, some room for doubt. Crowfoot's exact words 
are: "the last line of the inscription which fills the field runs— 
Xpnotiavoi Xpnotuavo" (83). But in the inscription published above, 
the last two words are not, strictly speaking, "the lastline" but part of 
the penultimate line and the last line. Moreover, the inscription does not 
"fill the field," although it does fill the top register of the field. Thirdly, 
as mentioned above, the stone under discussion here probably had a tri- 
angular rather than a semicircular pediment. All of this, of course, can be 
explained by imprecise terminology on the part of Crowfoot and he, like 
others, could have assumed that the stone had a semicircular pediment 
when, in fact, it (at least originally) had a triangular one. Despite all that, 
it may still be the case that there was, indeed, a second stone at Aykırıkçı 
ending with the words Xpnotiavoi Xpnonavd. If so, that stone has been 
lost. See also ad 37. 


Montanist? 

Irrespective of whether there were two panel-steles at Aykırıkçı with the 
Xp.—Xp. formula, the formula, by itself, does not convey Montanism (see 
ad 27). It is not likely that the tilted chi in /.4 is an intentional represen- 
tation of a Greek cross (see ad 40), but even if it was meant to be such à 
cross, it would not add anything that was not already conveyed by the 
large Latin cross within the wreath. The early open use of crosses does 
not lend support to a Montanist interpretation of the Xp.—Xp. epitaphs, as 
Christians other than Montanists displayed such crosses in the pre- 
Constantinian era; see ad 17 and cf. Ferrua "Iscrizione montanista" 
[1955]: 100 (but contrast Cecchelli Monumenti [1944]: 87-88). 
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39. Asklepiades for Asklepiades ivi — 
Alibey köy, c.305-310 apıv. 


in house at S. of village, set in floor and used as step 
Aurelia Kyrilla (prepared this tomb) for her husband Askle- 


piades and for herself, (while still) living, and their children 
5 (also provided this tomb): | Asklepiades for his father and 
mother and Domna, daughter-in-law, for her parents-in-law. 
10 Christians | for Christians, in memory. 


Ed. pr. — Calder “Notebook” [1929]: 268 no. 1 (designated Cox, no. 1). 


White marble panel-stele: Type C or E Altintaş 1 (see ad 38). Broken 
at top, top right and bottom right. Surface very worn. Height: 1.055m.; 


width: 0.535m.; thickness: 0.20m. Lower pediment reveals part of wreath, Öner edd. PiryeChr [197081 14 Gara Gideli ante xh n " 

presumably encircling Latin cross (see ad 38). Rectangular panel re- “aayqa lale MA Ae lane SERERE aza fill RS E (DUO 

cessed in extant shaft of stele, surrounded by double border, decorated lished photograph); MAMA 10 [1993]: 104 with line drawing/facsimile and photograph. 

like 43, including vine and grape pattern on socle. Lower panel has low Text re we d a 
à š printed and discussed: SEG 6 [1932]: 163; Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 

reliefs, To the right of //.9-13: comb (cf. 5) above spindle and distaff (cf. 657-658 no. 22 with trans.; Johnson Anatolia [1995]: 46-47 no. 2.4 with trans. 

6). Immediately below inscription: wood-carving tool(?), drill(?), felling 

ax, carpenter's ax, At bottom of panel: pair of oxen with plough (see ad Variant readings: 


38). Presumably there was a tenon, but, if so, this has broken off. In- LI Kupa: IPhrygChr does not mark partly illegible letters other than those 
scription, copied by C.W.M. Cox and A. Cameron in 1926, in upper already marked by Calder; Kúpa: MAMA does not mark partially illegible alpha here, 


panel, Cursive epsilons and sigmas. Lunate mus. “Horseshoe” omegas. but elsewhere normally follows Calder in marking partially illegible letters; Johnson, 
who follows /PhrygChr, does not mark partially illegible letters or ligatures. 


The text provided by MAMA 10 [1993]: 104 indicates dittography at Riek Ae e 
113-4, but this alleged dittography appears to be based on reading an oe wees da e Lr e here or elsewhere, mark letters once visible or once 
omega as a sigma at the end of 7.3. MAMA 10's facsimile does not show L3 Syra: Calder (SEG; IPhrygChr; Tabbernee); #gavrü: MAMA. 

dittography, Haplography in /.4. Ligatures at //.3, 4, 6, 7, 12. Letter 113-4 o Çooloa: MAMA. ^ 

height: 0.012-0.22m. Figure 39. Plate 22. 1.4 téxva: Calder (SEG; IPhrygChr; Tabbernee), MAMA, 


ll.5-6 ‘AoxAnmidénco: Calder (SEG; Tabbernee; /PhrygChr); ‘AoxAnnulddne: 
MAMA does not mark partially illegible /amda in miniscule text but shows partially 


AVP 2 iii illegible kappa and lamda in facsimile of majuscule text. 
dvópi AOKÀNT- L7  umpì x-: Calder (Tabbemee); pimi xë: SEG, MAMA; upi xà: IPhrygChr. 
suit o iş L we Cuda (SEG, Tabbomece), MAMA; yon; St See Cal 
‘get ver ET ; yoyon: ; Ta ee), ; yoyen: gChr; exvpoic,: er 
OQ KE TO TEKVO <V- (Tabbernee); £k vpoic,: SEG; &xvpoic: IPhrygChr, MAMA, 
5 tov AoKAnm- 11.9-10  Xpnoualvoi: Calder (SEG; [PhrygChr; Tabbemee); Xpnotialvot: MAMA marks 
dön nato KE partially illegible a/pha in miniscule text but not in facsimile of majuscule text. 
Xo EES 112-13  xlápiy: Calder (Tabbernee); xldpıv.: SEG; xlápıy: IPhrygChr; yápw.: MAMA 
Imt K£ Aopv- only marks partially illegible chi in miniscule text but shows partially illegible chi, rho 
a vovon EKVPOIC. and nu in facsimile of majuscule text. 
Xpnor1a Further references: M. Waelkens (1977: 309 n.108 [ad no. 40]); A. Ferrua (1978: 
ID — vol Xp - 611 and n.100); /JPhrygChr, pp. 10, 41-44; Gibson “Koç Collection" [1978b]: 32; 
tavol A.R.R. Sheppard (1980: 314); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 110; W. Wischmeyer 
RYO (1980b; 169); Blanchetiére Christianisme asiate [1981]: 503 no. 110; D. Feissel (1981: 


370); K.J. Rigsby (1981: 93); SEG 28 [1982]: 1078 (ad no, 14); Tabbernee “Christian 
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Inscriptions" [1983]: 128, 129, 134; A. Davids (1984: 228-229); Koch “Grabreliefç» 
(1990b): 125; J. Evans Grubbs (1994: 410 and n.201); G.J. Johnson (1994: 341-344 Date 


350, 362, 363 nn.1, 3, 365 n.25); BE [1995]: 479; Johnson Anatolia [1995]: 39, 113, This panel-stele, with decorated socle, comes late in the series; see 
115; W.H.C. Frend (1996; 195 and n.74). 





Photographs: /PhrygChr, plate 14; MAMA 10, plate 10 no. 104. 


Line drawing/facsimile: MAMA 10, p. 31. 
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Fig. 39: Tombstone of Asklepiades 
(and Aurelia Kyrilla) 


MAMA 10, p. 31. It may have been sculpted by the same mason who 
carved some of the other panel-steles over a ten- to fifteen-year period; 
see ad 38. 


T£kva 

E. Gibson (/PhrygChr, p.32) considers téxva in /.4 to be an erroneous 
plural. However, although only one of the natural children of Askle- 
piades and Aurelia Kyrilla is mentioned, i.e., a son also named Askle- 
piades (//.5-6), the use of téxva is clearly intended to apply also to 
Domna, their daughter-in-law, who obviously is the younger Askle- 
piades' wife. This epitaph makes explicit what is often only implicit 
elsewhere: a number of the women named on tombstones as children of 
the deceased were daughters-in-law, presumably married to the man 
whose name immediately precedes theirs (e.g., 40). The word éxvpoic 
(/.8), in this context, must mean “parents-in-law” and not “step- 
parents"; contrast 42. On the names Kyrilla, Asklepiades and Domna, see 
ad 25, 7, and 34 respectively. 


Montanist? 

W.M. Calder published this epitaph as an addendum to four previously 
published inscriptions (9, 57, 63, 84), each of which he considered Mon- 
tanist (266-268). Only two of these (63, 84), are designated correctly as 
Montanist epitaphs. Calder (266) argued that 63 placed the Montanist 
character of Xp.—Xp. epitaphs beyond doubt. Consequently, he took the 
Xp.—Xp. inscription under discussion here to be Montanist. The identifi- 
cation of all Xp.—Xp. inscriptions as Montanist, however, is not valid (see 
ad 27) and there is nothing on this tombstone, other than the formula, to 
suggest that it belonged to a Montanist family. 


40. Xpmottavot Xpn«o»ttavoic 


Akgakóy, from Erikli Mevkii cemetery c.305-310 
Now in the Rahmi Koç Collection, Istanbul 


Ed. pr.—IPhrygChr [1978a]: 8 with trans, and photograph. 


White marble panel-stele: Type C Altıntaş 1; see ad 37. Broken at 
bottom left. Seen and photographed by E. Gibson at Akçaköy in 1971. 
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Height (including tenon): 0.976m.; width: 0.445m.; thickness: 0.06m. 
Pediment decorated, at top, with stylized tendrils (to suggest akroteria?), 
Low relief of wreath encircling Latin cross located centrally in pediment 
(cf. 38). Single horizontal lines incised at either side of wreath where 
they join to form parallel lines reaching to peak of pediment (cf. 44). 
Rectangular panel recessed beneath pediment surrounded by double 
border, perhaps reminiscent of door posts and lintel, decorated with vines 
and grapes (outer) and stylized leaves (inner). Each border has raised, 
rounded edges. Socle is not decorated with vines and leaves (contrast 41, 
43) but with low relief of (three?) pairs of oxen (cf. 42 [one pair of oxen 
with plough on socle]; for carvings of three pairs of oxen without 
plough, cf. 38). Lower part of recessed panel contains two (saddled) 
horses (cf, 47, 57). Inscription commences in upper panel and continues 
in pediment at either side of wreath. Cursive epsilons and sigmas. Lunate 
mus. Some upsilons have short (or no) tail (cf. 38, 42, 44, 86). 
"Horseshoe" omegas. Nu corrected from eta in 7.16. The cross bar of 
the pi in /.17 does not appear to have been cut. Tilted chis resembling 
Greek crosses at //.9, 22. Ligatures at //.3-13, 15, 18. Letter height: 


0.017m. Figure 40. Plate 22. 
In framed panel: 


Abp. Aópva 
avépt MEAN 
c davr (óo- 
a’ KÈ tà TEKVO 

5 — atv Kopu.- 
hoc ke 'AXé&a- 
vópoc K£ ‘lotpa- 
toviKTic KE Eu 
Ouzeraviig Kö 

100 — Tatiavocg Kë 
'‘Aleķavõpia Ke 
Au oun kg Kupı- 
axis Ke Evoépt- 

G 
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At either side of wreath: 


T 
15 Kg Aop- 20 Xpyo- 
voç TLOV- 
ratpi ol Xpr«o- 
KE NTP- TLAVO- 
t Coon. lc. 


Aurelia Domna (prepared this tomb) for her husband 
5 Meles and for herself, (while still) living; | and their children 
Kyrillos and Alexandros and Istratonikes and Euthycheianes 
10 | and Tatianos and Alexandria and Auxanon and Kyriakes 
15 and Eusebis | and Domnos (provided this tomb) for their father 
and their mother who is (still) alive. 


20 | Christians for Christians. 


Other edd.: Gibson "Montanism" [1974]: 62-69 no. 2 with photograph; id., “Kog Col- 
lection" [1978b]: 30-32 no. 12 with trans. and photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Tabbernee "Montanism" [1978]: 660-662 no. 26 
with trans. and photograph; SEG 28 [1982]: 1104. 


Variant readings: 
1.3 gavrij: Gibson “Montanism” (Tabbernee) and “Koç Collection,” does not mark 


ligature here. 

1.5 atv: Gibson “Montanism” (Tabbernee) and “Koç Collection," does not mark 
ligature here. 

11.8-9 o Evl8vteravig: Gibson “Montanism” (Tabbernee) and “Koç Collection," does 
not mark ligature here; Ev|6vt+evavne: /PhrygChr. 

1.12 . Aüğdveew: Gibson “Montanism” (Tabbernee) and “Koç Collection.” 

11.13-14 EvoéBilc.: Gibson “Montanism” (Tabbernee). 

11.18-19 jnepl{i},: Gibson “Montanism” (Tabbemee); (Gop: no punctuation suggested 
by Gibson “Montanism” (Tabbernee) and /PhrygChr (SEG). 

11.22-24 *pn«o»Iniavo[ic: Gibson “Montanism” (Tabbernee), /PhrygChr (SEG) and “Koç 


Collection.” 


Further references: /PhrygChr, pp. 4, 10, 41-44; Gibson “Kog Collection,” 3, 8-9, 
11; BE [1978]: 472; A. Ferrua (1980: 176); D.M. Pippidi (1980; 180); A.R.R. Sheppard 
(1980: 314); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 105, 109 no. 3, 110; W. Wischmeyer 
(1980b: 168-170); Blanchetiére Christianisme asiate [1981]: 505 no. 131g; D. Beissel 
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264 
(1981: 370); DE. Groh (1981; 450); Tabbernee “Christian Inscriptions" [1983]: 128, Inscription 
129, 134; A. Davids (1984: 228-229); R.S. Kraemer (1988: 114 no. 63 [8] trans. only); It is clear from this epitaph that, normally, inscriptions on this type of 
Koch "Grabreliefs" [1990b]: 125; TIB 7 [1990]: 174; SEG 39 [1992]: 1846; MAMA 10 gravestone commenced at the top of the recessed panel, not in the pedi- 
[1993]: p. M J, Evans Grubbs (e E ys Geer G.J. Johnson (1994: 341-346, ment. The pediment was used, however, if the engraver “ran out of 
350, 352, 362, 363 ml, 3, 365 n.25 with photograph). space” at the bottom of the panel, in which case the inscription would 
, ü ae, continue on the pediment. Similarly, later additions to an inscription 
Photographs: ed. pr., plate 9 [= cropped version of Gibson “Montanism,” plate 2 SE 
(Tabbernee “Montanism,” plate 8)] (Johnson, 346 plate 2); Gibson “Koç Collection," could be carved on the pediment, cf. 42 and 44. Those inscriptions, as 
late 6} well as 38-39, and /PhrygChr 15, were probably carved by the same ma- 
: ; son who produced this one; see ad 38. This particular stone comes late in 
the series as it has a decorated socle. MAMA 10 (p. 54) dates it to c.305- 
310. 


Orthography and onomastics 

| See L. Zgusta (1964: §893) on the Greek name Mel(l)es and see BE 
[1959]: 411 on masculine names ending in mc In this inscription, Istra- 
tonikes (cf. 13, 43), Euthycheianes (cf. 47) and Kyriakes (cf. 60) are all 
feminine names ending in me, on which, see ad 48. For the prothetic iota 
preceding the first consonant in Istratonikes, see ad 43. Tatianos is a 
Phrygian name (cf. Tatia [6]); see Zgusta, $1517-38, 1584-4. 


IN ATP 
L = 


| Meles = Domna 
| Kyrillos 


Alexandros = Istratonikes 


Euthychianes = Tatianos 


Alexandria = Auxanon 
Kyriakes 


Eusebis = Domnos 
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Fig. 41: Stemma showing likely “children-in-law” of 
Meles and Domna 


E. Gibson originally (*Montanism," 63) assumed the omission of the 
final nu in Atğavö<v (/.12) to be an engraver's error or that the name 


| | 
Fig. 40: Tombstone of Meles | was feminine, i.e., Ab€aved. Later (IPhryeChr, p. 20; “Koç Collection,” 


(and Aurelia Domna) 
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31) she considered the omission to be a reflection of pronunciation 
which reduced nu to gamma before kappa, ultimately causing nu to 
drop out. The feminine form of this name, in fact, is AbSávovoa (cf. 51), 
not Avğavo, The common fluctuation between aspirate and unvoiced 
consonant (see J. Friedrich (1941: 876] and /PhrygChr, p. 21 n.1) is re- 
sponsible for the substitution of theta for tau in EvOvxe1avig (//.8-9). As 
in 39, some of tà téxva may be "children-in-law." The order in which 
they are listed suggests the stemma given above (fig. 41). For the omis- 
sion of sigma before tau (in Xpy<o>tiavos), cf. 8, 61. 


Chi carved as a Greek cross? 

The chis in /1.9, 22 (but not in /.20) are carved in a way which makes 
them resemble a Greek cross. Similar tilted representations of chi occur 
in a number of further panel-steles with Xp.—Xp. inscriptions (38, 44, 47) 
as well as on some other Phrygian tombstones, including some which are 
definitely Christian; see, for example, Calder "Epigraphy II" [1924b]: 
87 no. 4, 88-92 nos. 1-5; MAMA 7 [1956]: p. xl; Pfuhl/Móbius Grabre- 
liefs 1 (1977): 783 (cf. New Docs 4 [1987]: 236-238 no. 121); and 
IPhrygChr 31 (cf. BE [1979]: 527; MAMA 10, pp. xxxviii, xl n.12). 
W.M. Calder ("Epitaphs" [1955]: 35) concluded that the substitution of 
a cross for a chi was a reliable indication of Christianity; cf. EG 4 [1978]: 
313 n.1. Calder ("Epitaphs," 35) also concluded that in inscriptions 
prior to c.350, the presence of a substituted cross for chi indicated Mon- 
tanism. Neither of these conclusions is warranted. As Calder had himself 
acknowledged earlier (“Epigraphy II,” 90 ad no. 6), the cross-like ap- 
pearance of a chi may merely be due to careless engraving. It is certainly 
the case that among the inscriptions included in this corpus chi is tilted at 
various angles—often inconsistently within a particular inscription; as, for 
example, in the Xp.-Xp. formula here and in that of 44. Similarly, letters 
other than chi, e.g., upsilon (cf. 3, 9) or tau (cf. 21), are sometimes 
carved in such a way that they resemble a cross (cf. 3). Even in obviously 
Christian inscriptions, such carving appears to be merely ornamental; see 
ad 3. Moreover, as letters resembling "Greek crosses" are also carved 
within inscriptions which are probably non-Christian (e.g., 53), it is best 
to conclude (contra Calder) that tilted chis were not normally intended as 
crosses and, hence, cannot even be taken as sure indicators of Christian- 
ity; see also /PhrygChr, p. 39; Wischmeyer, 170; Tabbernee "Christian 
Inscriptions" [1983]: 134; New Docs 4, 237; and Johnson, 352, 362. For 
a similar argument against taking a tilted chi as an intentional representa- 
tion of St. Andrew's cross, see ad 42. 
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Montanist? 

Gibson at first ("Montanism," 65 and n.4) took this tombstone to be 
Montanist because of its open use of the cross at the top of the monu- 
ment. She no longer assumed this in /PhrygChr. Arguments for and 
against the Xp.—Xp. inscriptions being Montanist also apply to this in- 
scription. Apart from that formula, nothing on this tombstone other than 
the alleged evidence of the tilted chis suggests Montanism, 


41. ‘“{Christians] for Christians"? 


Said to be from Üçyük 
Now in Kütahya Museum, inv. no. 908 


c.305-310 


Ed. pr. — IPhrygChr [1978a]: 11 with trans. and photograph. 


Large fragment of white marble panel-stele: Type C or E Altıntaş | 
(see ad 38). Broken at top right corner and front surface of tenon. 
Height (including tenon): 0.625m.; width: 0.55m.; thickness 0.07m. 
Pediment perhaps contained wreath encircling Latin cross (cf. 38). Rec- 
tangular panel recessed in extant shaft of stele, surrounded by double 
frame, reminiscent of door posts and lintel, decorated with vines and 
grapes (outer) and stylized leaves (inner). Double frame has raised edges, 
some rounded. Socle, carved as part of outer frame, also decorated with 
vine and grapes pattern. Lower half of panel contains low reliefs: large 
pruning hook (falx vinitoria [cf. SI: wax tablets with stylus (cf. 38); pair 
of oxen with plough (cf. 39 and see ad 38). Inscription commences in 
upper half of panel and continues in empty spaces around prefabricated 
reliefs in lower half. Uneven lettering. Cursive epsilons and sigmas. 
"Horseshoe" omegas. Slightly tilted chi in 1.2 (see ad 40). Diagonal 
cross bar of nu in /.4 and of second nu in /.5 was not cut by the engraver. 
Final sigma of `Emwucóvyxavoç (/.5) is carved below line. The name 
KvptdAoc (oi and the word xdpıv (/.11) are carved sloping to the right to 
fit around the falx vinitoria. Similarly, the final syllable of 'AA&ğavöpog is 
carved slightly lower than the penultimate syllable in order to fit below 
the wax tablets. All should be considered as being on the same line. The 
second syllable (-eA-) of &ö&14h6, although in right rather than left tablet, 
is still carved on same line as first syllable (a5-). Consequently, ed. pr.'s 
line numbering of 15-19 is amended below to 15-17. Ligatures at //.3, 4, 
6, 10, 14. Letter height: 0.017m. Figure 42. Plate 22. 
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Avp. KvpiAa av[9-] 


pi EüTüyO Aevko- | 
um ei dayi De 
a’ KE tà tÉKya Out 

5 Ov ‘Enitbvyavoc 
Ke Kü — pthog 


Xpnot- Nıkr- adeA- | 
tavo- 0ópoc 17 QO. | 
16, KE Ai: | 
10 TgT LYN 15 Eavdpoc | 
NG xáptv. | 


Aurelia Kyrila (prepared this tomb) for her husband 
Eutychos, a native of Deukome, and for herself (while 
5 ` still) living; and their children | Epitynchanos and 
Kyrilos (also provided this tomb) for (their parents 
10 ` who are both) Christians, | in memory. Nikephoros and 
15 Oo |Alexandros for their brother. 


Text reprinted and discussed: SEG 28 [1982]: 1099; G.J. Johnson (1994: 351 
[117-11 only]). 


Variant readings: 

1,2 Evrvta: /PhrygChr. 

11.14-15 'AXé|&avólpoc: IPhrygChr (SEG) places each syllable on a different line. 
11.16-17 dölekleö: IPhrygChr (SEG) places each syllable on a different line. 


Further references: IPhrygChr, pp. 4, 41-43; A. Ferrua (1980: 176); D.M. Pippidi 
(1980: 180); A.R.R. Sheppard (1980: 314); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 109 no. 5, 
110; W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 168-170); Blanchetiére Christianisme asiate [1981]: 503 
no. 106d; D. Feissel (1981: 370); Tabbernee "Christian Inscriptions" [1983]: 128, 129, 
134; A. Davids (1984: 228-229); Drew-Bear/Naour "Divinités" [1990]: 1963 n.204, 
2006 and n.371; Koch "Grabreliefs" [1990b]: 125; TIB 7 [1990]: 412 [inadvertently 
cites inscription as /PhrygChr, p. 16f. instead of p. 26f.]; H.W. Pleket (1992: 423); 
MAMA 10 [1993]: p. xliii; Johnson, 341-345, 348, 350, 362, 363 nn.1, 3, 365 n.25 
with photograph. 





Fig. 42: Eutychos' tombstone 


Workshop and date 

This tombstone was manufactured by the same workshop which pro- 
duced the other Xp.—Xp. panel-steles displaying a prominent wreath en- 
circling a Latin cross; cf. 38 and see ad 37. According to E. Gibson 
(PhrygChr, p. 42), it was carved by the mason who also sculpted 53. 


Photograph: ed. pr., plate 12 (Johnson, 348 plate 4). 
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This stone closely resembles 43 and is similar to 38-40, 42, 44. Its 
decorated socle and the date carved on 53 (= 304/5 C.E.), suggests a 
c.305-310 date (cf. 39). 


Nomenclature and orthography 

The parents have names common among Christians. Note that the 
spelling of the father's name here is presumably Eutychos (cf. 47), not 
Eutyches (see ad 36), and that the mother's name (Kyrila, see ad 25) is 
spelled with -A-, not the more usual -AA-. The name Aurelia Kyrila is also 
spelled with one /ambda on a Christian epitaph from Thrace (Dumont 
"Inscriptions" [1876]: 136 no. 53; cf. Leclercq "Chrétien" [1913a]: 
col. 1471). C. Cecchelli (Aureli [1928]: 63 n.4) includes the Thracian 
epitaph in his list of Montanist inscriptions, presumably because it desig- 
nates the Aurelia Kyrila referred to in that epitaph as xpnoctiavr. Despite 
the quasi-praenomen, the inscription from Thrace is probably post- 
Constantinian (see Leclercq, col. 1471) and, in any case, pre- 
Constantinian open profession of faith does not necessarily point to 
Montanism; see ad 9. As no other scholar, not even Leclercq, has sug- 
gested even a possible link with Montanism for the Thracian Aurelia 
Kyrila, her epitaph has not been discussed in a separate entry. 

The name of the second son of the Phrygian Aurelia Kyrila and her 
husband Eutychos is also spelled with -A- rather than -AA-. The name of 
the older son, Epitynchanos, is based on a nickname (see /PhrygChr, p. 
145) and is attested elsewhere in the Upper Tembris Valley; e.g., 46; 
Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 107 no. 250 (pl. 41); and CB 2 [1897]: 467 
(cf. BE (1898): p. 338). The latter, wrongly attributed to Akmonia by 
W.M. Ramsay, honors the famous "pagan" prophet who took a leading 
role in the attempted revival of classical religion under Maximin Daia in 
c.312; see S, Mitchell (1993: 47 and n.274, 64 and n.70). For a further 
example of the name at nearby Kotiaeion, see 64. 

The names of the deceased's brothers are equally commonplace in 
Phrygia. For Nikephoros, cf. Waelkens, 178-179 no. 446 (fig. 50) and 
213 no. 539 from the territories of Diokleia and Amorion respectively. 
For the frequency of the name Alexandros, see Appendix 5. 


Deukome 

Eutychos' home village may have been Daoukome, attested in the lists 
of the cultic organization known as the Xenoi Tekmoreioi; see W. Ruge 
(1934: cols. 158-169) and BE [1983]: 414. The cult itself was situated at 
two centers near Antiocheia; see Mitchell, 9 and n.67. The village of 
Daoukome, however, has not yet been located; see /PhrygChr, p. 27. It is 
more likely, however, that Eutychos' home village was a completely dif- 
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ferent village from that associated with the Xenoi Tekmoreioi and that it 
was situated somewhere in the Upper Tembris Valley; see Drew- 
Bear/Naour, 1963 and n.204. 


“For Christians" 

The context makes it clear that the designation Xpnotiavoic applies to 
the (deceased) father and the (still alive) mother of the primary dedica- 
tors. Consequently, the children, who are also still alive, have no hesita- 
tion in declaring publicly that their father was and that their mother is a 
Christian. This declaration is certainly more revealing than those which 
merely indicate the religion of the deceased by the single word Chris- 
tians; e.g., 21, 36. By implication, Epitynchanos and Kyrilos may also be 
considered Christians—a fact not declared openly, but certainly not hid- 
den. The same need not necessarily be implied in connection with 
Nikephoros and Alexandros who, presumably, were Eutychos' actual 
brothers and whose names were subjoined as co-dedicators. Gibson 
(IPhrygChr, pp. 4, 26), however, suggests that the word Xpyotiavoi is 
here omitted from the Xp.—Xp. formula in order to save space. On the 
alleged possible substitution of a Greek cross for chi, see ad 40. In this 
instance (/.2), there is no doubt that the tilted chi is not a Greek cross but 
simply a stylistic variation; cf. 48. 


Montanist? 

There is no warrant for claiming this inscription as Montanist. Even if 
the text contains a variant of the Xp.—Xp. formula, this formula is not à 
decisive indicator of Montanism; see ad 27. The open use of the word 
Xpnotiavoic (//.7-9) and the wreath encircling a Latin cross, which pre- 
sumably was carved at the top of the stone, indicate nothing other than 
that Eutychos and his extended family were Christians, If they belonged 
to a Christian community other than the mainstream church, this is not 
revealed by the monument. 


42. Xpnotiavoi... Xpyotiavy 


Upper Tembris Valley, more precise c.290-300 
provenance unknown 


Now in Kütahya Museum 


Ed. pr. — IPhrygChr [1978a]: 10 with trans. and photograph. 
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White marble panel-stele: Type C Altintas 1; see ad 37. Broken at top 
right, bottom right and tenon. Piece of top right comer of recessed panel 
also broken away. Height (including tenon): 1.03m.; width: 0.49m.; 
thickness: 0.065m. Pediment decorated, at top, with stylized tendrils (to 
Suggest akroteria?) and, in center, wreath encircling Latin cross. Rectan- 
gular panel recessed beneath pediment surrounded by inner frame with 
rounded edges and decorated with stylized leaves. Outer frame, panels 
reminiscent of door posts and lintel, with incised rectangle decorated with 
vines and grapes. Lower half of central panel contains low reliefs of 
double pair of spindle and distaff (cf. 6) at either side. Between them, 
from top to bottom: half a basket, part of bird on half a basket (cf. 29), 
two combs (cf. 5). Old reliefs (wax tablets with stylus (cf. 38]; whip [see 
ad 48]) still discernible beneath new ones. Socle not decorated with vines 
and grapes (contrast 43) but has pair of oxen with plough on plain 
background (cf. 40; see also ad 38). One part of the inscription com- 
mences at left of wreath and continues at nght of wreath (part of surface 
of stone here broken away). Another part is engraved on the upper half 
of the central panel. As the first line of the latter is undoubtedly the first 
line of the total inscription (see below), ed. pr.’s numbering of the lines 
has not been followed, and the inscription has been divided into (a) and 
(b) in the transcription printed below. Cursive epsilons and sigmas. Lu- 
nate mus. Upsilons have short (or no) tail. “Horseshoe” omegas. Tilted 
chi in 1.4 resembles crux decussata. Diagonal bar of nu in 7.16 does not 
appear to have been cut. Ligatures at 2-3, 8-9, 11. Letter height: 
0.017m.-0.02m. Figure 43. Plate 23. 


In framed panel: 
(a) 


Avp. EÙKTH- 
ov KE Aytaç 
TEKVO Oynot- 

4 un Xpnozta- 
vij. 


INSCRIPTIONS 6.275.313 
At either side of wreath: 2 
(b) 

P hf T 17 ane 
SUE t[vavo-] 

Dun D LAip] 
TpIKIÇ KE Adulvn) 
IIpoxa 16 — éxopa [Xp-] 


(a) 


Aurelios Euktemon and Aurelia Ammias (prepared this tomb) 
d for their child Onesime, | a Christian. 


(b) 


8 Aurelios Theodoros and | Aurelios Patrikis and Aurelia Prokla 
12 and Aurelios Euktemon, | Christians, (are co-dedicators of this 
16 tomb) for Aurelia Domna, | their stepmother, a Christian. 


Text reprinted and discussed: SEG 28 (1982): 1098, 


Variant readings: 
l.6 Evxtmpov: /PhrygChr does not mark ligature, 
1,15 Ağulvg): /PhrygChr (SEG) does not mark partially illegible mu. 


Further references: /PhrygChr, pp. 4, 41-43; A. Ferma (1980: 176); D.M. Pippidi 
(1980: 180); A.R.R. Sheppard (1980; 314); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 109 no. 4, 
110 with German trans.; W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 168-170); Blanchetiére Christianisme 
asiate [1981]: 503 no. 106c; D. Feissel (1981: 370); Tabbernee "Christian Inscriptions” 
[1983]: 128, 134; A. Davids (1984; 228-229); Koch “Grabreliefs” (1990b): 125; MAMA 
10 [1993]: pp. 54, 67, 80; J. Evans Grubbs (1994: 410 and nn.199, 201); GJ. Johnson 
(1994; 341-345, 347, 350-351, 353, 362, 363 nn.1, 3, 364 n.8, 365 n25 with photo- 
graph); C. Trevett (1996: 205 with trans.). 


Photograph: ed. pr., plate 11 (Johnson, 347 plate 3). 
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Fig. 43: Tombstone with funerary 
inscriptions for Aurelia Domna 
and Onesime 


Workshop and date 

This stone is said to have been confiscated from an antique dealer in 
Gediz (IPhrygChr, p. 24). It, however, could not have been manufactured 
in ancient Kadoi. The stone was undoubtedly produced at Soa in the 
same workshop as the other panel-steles of this series (see ad 38), proba- 
bly by the same mason who carved 38-40, 44, and /PhrygChr 15; see E. 
Gibson in /PhrygChr, p. 42. The eds. of MAMA 10 (pp. 54, 67, 80) date 
this stone to c.290-300. Its decorated socle suggests the latter part of that 
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decade (cf. 40). The epitaphs may have been carved at two slightly dif- 
ferent times within this period, or at the same time (see below). 


Two epitaphs 

It is clear that there are two, related, epitaphs on this stone, but which 
was the main one? The family stemma and the fact that we are used to 
reading from top to bottom may lead to the (erroneous?) supposition 
that the text on either side of the wreath was inscribed first. However, 
children or grandchildren often predeceased their (grand)parents in the 
ancient world; cf., e.g., 12, 14^, 16°, 21, 25-26, 31, 43-45, 47, 53, 59, 61. 
On similar stones from the same workshop, the inscription is normally 
located centrally on the main panel within the frames; cf. 38-40, 43. The 
blank areas in pediments seem only to have been used for extremely 
long inscriptions and then only when the mason ran out of room at the 
bottom of the central panel; cf. 40. On this particular stone there was 
plenty of room for inscribing all of //.6-17. Hence, if these lines com- 
prise the main text, they could easily have been carved in the central 
panel. The original prefabricated low reliefs in the bottom half of the 
panel were altered from symbols relating to men to ones relating to 
women. If more space had been needed for the text, this could have been 
created at the time of the alteration. 

Aurelia Domna was apparently the stepmother of the dedicators of 
(b); see LSJ 3d ed., s.v. &éxvpd contra Gibson in /PhrygChr [p. 25], who 
translates the word as “mother-in-law” (cf. LSJ rev. ed.), which, in the 
context is more problematic. Their natural mother, and presumably their 
father and other relatives, were buried elsewhere. This tombstone, how- 
ever, marks the family tomb commissioned by one of the sons, Euk- 
temon, for his own family. L/.1-5 were carved at the time of the death of 
Euktemon's daughter. Either at the same time or, conceivably, later, 
Onesime's step-grandmother (Domna) was also buried in this tomb 
rather than in the main family tomb. As a sign of respect, each of her 
stepchildren is named, probably in order of age—which would explain 
why Aurelios Theodoros rather than Aurelios Euktemon is listed first. 
Domna's epitaph was carved in the pediment, probably to allow room 
for the future epitaphs of Euktemon, Ammias, and/or any of their other 
children to be carved below Onesime's epitaph in the central panel. 


AtpnAtoi/-at 

This double inscription, which includes Aurelios Euktemon in each 
epitaph, provides an excellent example of the fact that, for economy of 
Space, a person's full name was not always carved on tombstones. In (b) 
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Euktemon's quasi-praenomen is not recorded, although that of his older 
brother is. Presumably, each of Aurelios Theodoros' siblings had been 
given this quasi-praenomen/gentilicium (on which, see ad 5). Euktemon 
certainly bears it in (a) where he is the primary dedicator. The sense of 
the abbreviation Avp. in these related inscriptions, therefore, is the 
equivalent of Avpp. Consequently, in the translation given above, the full 
name has been supplied, apart from in the case of Onesime, as by the 
time she was born the practice of passing on the praenomen may have 
been discontinued. Similarly, in the other inscriptions contained in this 
corpus, Aurelios or Aurelia is not included in the translation unless there 
is some internal clue to support the addition (e.g., cf. 34). In many in- 
stances, nonetheless, the praenomen may be presumed. 


Orthography and onomastics 

For the -ıç ending in Patrikis, see ad 43. Ante (cf. 49, 50) is a Phry- 
gian name and may be masculine or feminine; see L. Zgusta (1964: 8 
57-23, 57-31 and n.88 at $57-5) and cf. Ammia (see ad 34). The con- 
text here declares Ajıutaç to be feminine. 


St. Andrew's cross? 

The tilted chi in /.4 is reminiscent of an equilateral cross with its arms 
carved obliquely in the shape of the cross of St. Andrew. This cross, also 
called the crux decussata because it resembles the Latin X which, in turn, 
is the Roman alphabetic numeral for ten, differs from the Greek equilat- 
eral cross with its vertical and horizontal arms; see P.C. Finney (1990: 
245). The crux decussata's similarity to the Greek chi means that, theo- 
retically at least, a chi could be used with an intentional double mean- 
ing—especially, as here, in the word "Christian." However, the similarity 
between the chi and St. Andrew's cross means that it is virtually impossi- 
ble to determine whether the chi was, in fact, meant to have a double 
meaning. In this instance, it is best to assume that the tilted chi is merely 
a matter of epigraphic style (cf. 41, 48). For the alleged use of chi to 
portray a Greek cross, see ad 40. 


Formulae declaring Christianity 

The two parts of this double inscription show clearly that Christians of 
the Upper Tembris Valley employed a variety of means by which to re- 
veal their religion. Onesime's Christianity is declared openly here by the 
single word Xpnonavij; cf. 63 and see also 13, 22. The religion of the 
dedicators may be presumed (because a daughter is not likely to have 
been a Christian unless her parents were also) but their Christianity is not 
stated as openly even though, undoubtedly, all who read the inscription 
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understood that they were Christians. The dedicators of Domna's epitaph 
used the fluid form of the Xp.-Xp. formula; see /PhrygChr, p. 4 and 
Tabbernee “Christian Inscriptions" 128. The word Xpnotiavoi, if re- 
stored correctly in //.12-14, is used as an adjective to describe the previ- 
ously named dedicators and is separated from the next occurrence of 
"Christian" by Domna's name and position in the family. The single 
word Xpnotiavi (//.16-17) here, as in Onesime's epitaph (/1.5-6), de- 
clares her Christian allegiance. 

If restored as suggested by J. and L. Robert (BE (1972): 282), an in- 
scription from Aproi in Thrace provides the only known potential non- 
Phrygian example of the "Christians for Christians" formula; yprottavy 
Zara iig umet [yprlotiavA (ed. pr. — Taşlıklıoğlu Trakya” da epi- 
grafya araştımaları [1971]; 81 no. 9). It, theoretically, provides an in- 
teresting parallel to the inscription under discussion here. Z. Taşlıklıoğlu, 
however, capitalizes the chi in the first use of "Christian" and suggests 
the dative Xpiotiavy Zonk, assuming "Khristiane Zotike" to be the 
name of the deceased mother and restoring the latter part of the phrase 
as [yaptlotiav [évexa]. Given that there is a plausible alternative restora- 
tion and that all the undisputed Xp.-Xp. formula inscriptions come from 
the Upper Tembris Valley, it seems best to assume that the Aproi epitaph 
does not employ the formula nor perhaps even the adjective Xpiotiavy. 
The Aproi inscription, therefore, has not been treated as a separate entry. 


Montanist? 

There is no trace of Montanism in either of the epitaphs of this double 
inscription mentioning Aurelios Euktemon other than what may be de- 
duced from the two types of open profession of Christianity and from 
the tilted chi, 


43. Xpmoctavot Xpnoctavo 


Upper Tembris Valley, more precise c.300-310 
provenance unknown 


Now in Kütahya Museum 
Ed. pr. — IPhrygChr [1978a]: 9 with trans. and photograph. 


White marble panel-stele: Type C Altıntaş 1; see ad 37. Edges and 
right-hand surface of pediment broken away. Pediment intact. Height 
(including tenon): 0.97m.; (max) width: 0,47m.; thickness: 0.06m. 
Pediment decorated, at top, with stylized tendrils (to suggest akroteria?) 
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and, in center, with low relief of wreath encircling Latin cross (cf. 38). 
Rectangular panel recessed beneath pediment surrounded by double 
border, perhaps reminiscent of door posts and lintel, decorated with vines 
and grapes (outer) and stylized leaves (inner). Each border has raised, 
rounded edges. Central panel divided visually by means of low relief of 
falx vinitoria (cf. 8) below which is a pair of oxen with plough (cf. 39 
and see ad 38). Inscription in upper half of panel. Cursive epsilons and 
sigmas. “Horseshoe” omegas. Ligatures at //.3, 4, 6-8. Letter height: 
0.016m. Figure 44. Plate 23. 


Within wreath: 


In framed panel: 


Avp. Etotpatóvi- 
Koc tékvo 'Epri- 
ónóópo* KE Atovvo- 
ÜÇ Gvópt: KE tà TÉ- 

5 Kva avt@v Etot- 
patóvikoç KE Kúp- 
uoc gè Ilorpikıç 
Ke intos natp- 

l. Xpnootavot Xp- 
10 noorav. 


Aurelios Eistratonikos (commissioned this tomb) for his child 
Erpidephoros; and Dionysas for her husband; and their 
5 children | Eistratonikos and Kyrilos and Patrikis and Philetos 
10 for their father. | Christians for a Christian. | 


Text reprinted and discussed: SEG 28 [1982]: 1097; G.J. Johnson (1994: 353 
[119-10 only]); id., Anatolia [1995]: 48-49 no. 2.5 with trans. 


Variant readings: 
1,3 xe: Johnson Anatolia does not mark quasi-ligatures here or elsewhere. 
11.5-6 Etotpaltévixoc: /PhrygChr (SEG; Johnson Anatolia). 
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1.7 xe: /PhrygChr does not mark quasi-ligature here, 
119-10 Xplnoowavó vac: IPhrygChr. 


Further references: /PhrygChr, pp. 4, 41-43; A. Ferrua (1980: 176); D.M. Pippidi 
(1980: 180); A.R.R. Sheppard (1980: 314); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 110; W, 
Wischmeyer (1980b: 168-170); Blanchetitre Christianisme asiate [1981]: 502 no. 
106b; D. Feissel (1981: 370); Tabbernee "Christian Inscriptions" [1983]: 128, 130, 
134; A. Davids (1984: 228-229); Koch "Grabreliefs" [1990b]: 125; MAMA 10 [1993]: 
52; J. Evans Grubbs (1994: 410 and nn.199, 201); Johnson (1994: 341-344, 350, 362, 
363 nn.1, 3, 365 n.25); id., Anatolia, 39, 113, 115. 


Photograph: ed. pr., plate 10. 





Fig. 44: Erpidephoros' tombstone 
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Workshop and date 
This panel-stele is said to have come from Gediz (cf. 42) but was 


clearly manufactured in the workshop which produced the similar panel- 
Steles with the Xp.—Xp. formula. Presumably, it was made for Chris- 
tians living in the Upper Tembris Valley rather than for Christians in 
Kadoi, the stone’s presence in Gediz being the result of antique traf- 
ficking; see /PhrygChr, p. 22. E. Gibson (ibid., p. 42) considers this 
stone to have been carved by the mason who also sculpted 24. This is 
possible, given the very close similarity of the oxen with plough on both 
stones. This particular stone, however, must be slightly later than the 
other one (see ad 47), The socle of the panel-stele under discussion here 
is decorated with the vine-grape pattern characteristic of the later stones 


of this series. 


Orthography and onomastics 

The name of the grandfather and of one of the grandsons is written 
with a prothetic iota (here e1-) before the first consonant (here ot-); cf. 
40. The more usual form of the name is Stratonikos or Statonikianos, cf. 
Stratoneikiane (13). Use of the prothetic vowel is rare in Asia Minor 
apart from in Phrygia and bordering regions during the later imperial 
period; see Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 82 and n.153; C. Brixhe (1987; 
115-116); and ad 60. For the substitution of rho for lambda in the name 
Epnión$ópoc (EXriónoópoc), see BE [1959]: 161 and BE [1961]: 315. 
On names such as Dionysas ending in oc, see /PhrygChr, pp. 22, 145. 
Kyrilos, here spelled with one /ambda (cf. 41), was a popular name 
among Christians; cf. 47. The ending Ae, in Patrikis, is a common con- 
tracted form of oc For another Phrygian attestation of the name 
Philetos, see Waelkens, 52 no. 44 (pl. 5). The substitution of -oo- for or. 
is not unusual, especially not before 1—as in the case of Xpnooiavoc; cf. 
ISikilChr [1953]: 34. For a discussion of the phonological factors in- 
volved, see Tabbernee, 129-130. 


Montanist? 

As with all the other panel-steles of this series, only the Xp.—Xp. for- 
mula (here used in a contextually consistent way [cf. 28, 38, 51]) war- 
rants this particular stone being considered possibly Montanist; but see 


ad 27. 
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44. Mikalos for Mikos 


Precise provenance unknown c.300-310 
Now in Kütahya Museum 


Ed. pr. — Calder "Epitaphs" [1955]: 35 no. 3 with photograph. 


Fragment of upper section of white panel-grave stele: Type C Altıntaş 
1; see ad 37. Peak of pediment, much of shaft, and all of tenon broken 
off. Height: 0.76m.; width: 0.54m.; thickness: 0.11m. Top of pediment 
decorated with stylized tendrils (representing akroteria?). Low relief of 
wreath encircling Latin cross located centrally in pediment (cf. 38). Sin- 
gle horizontal lines incised at either side of wreath continue around top 
of wreath where they join to form parallel lines reaching to peak of 
pediment (cf. 40). Rectangular panel recessed beneath pediment sur- 
rounded by double border, reminiscent of door posts and lintel, deco- 
rated with vines and grapes (outer) and stylized leaves (inner), Each 
border has raised, rounded edges. Extant part of upper panel contains 
low reliefs: whip (cf. 48); wax tablet with stylus (cf. 38); comb (cf. 5); 
spindle and distaff (cf. 6). It is possible that middle or lower part of 
panel contained inscription (cf. 41), Extant inscription commenced at 
left of wreath, continued at right of wreath, and was completed at right of 
top horizontal border, Cursive epsilons and sigmas, Lunate mus, Up- 
silons have short (or no) tail. "Horseshoe" omegas. Nu in (4 appears to 
have been corrected from kappa. Tilted chis resembling Greek crosses in 
11.10, 11, 13. Ligatures at //.5, 8, 12. Letter height: 0,015m, Figure 45. 


Plate 22. 


At either side of wreath: 
Adp. t âvöpi Mi- 
Tattov ko Ke Mika- 
du og. hoc mapu. 
Jon TEKV- lÜ — Xpnouav- 
5  QMikoke ot Xpnotia- 
Epinovii voi vium 
On upper horizontal border: yá 


14 pu. 
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, INSCRIPTIONS c.275-313 83 
Aurelia Tation daughter of Philomelos (prepared this tomb c.275-31 2 


S for her child | Mikos and Hermiones for her husband Mikos Text reprinted and discussed: BE [1956]: ad 293; SEG 15 [1958]: 797; Tabbernee 
10 and Mikalos for his father. | Christians for Christians, “Montanism” [1978]: 659-660 no. 25 with trans, and photograph; Blanchetitre Chris- 
in memory. tianisme asiate [1981]: 504 no. 121 with French trans. 


Variant readings: 

1.8-9 MixalXoc: previous edd. do not mark partially illegible letter. 

11.10-12 *pnonawvoi tpnonalvoic: Calder (IPhrygChr [SEG]; Tabbernee; Blanchetiére). 
11.13-14 *álpiv.: Calder (IPhrygChr [SEG]; Tabbernee; Blanchetiére). 


Further references: W.H.C. Frend (1965b: 456 and n.115); Gibson "Montanism" 
[1974]: 65; M. Waelkens (1977: 314 n.166 [ad no. 4]); AE. Judge and S.R. Pickering 
(1977: 67 and n.78); IPhrygChr, p. 4, 41-43; Gibson “Kog Collection" [1978b]: 32; A. 
Ferrua (1980: 176); A.R.R. Sheppard (1980: 314); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 109 
no. 7, 110; W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 168-170); D. Feissel (1981: 370); SEG 28 [1982]: 
1078 (ad no. 13); Tabbernee "Christian Inscriptions" [1983]: 128, 134; A. Davids 
(1984: 228-229); R.S. Kraemer (1988: 114 no. 63 [13] trans. only); SEG 39 [1992]: 
1846; G.J. Johnson (1994: 341-345, 350, 352, 362, 363 ont 3, 365 n.25). 





Photographs: ed. pr., plate 2 [c] (Tabbernee "Montanism," plate 7 no. 25); S. 
Mitchell (1993: 61 fig. 19). 


Workshop and date 
On the workshop which produced this panel-stele of undoubtedly Up- 
per Tembris Valley provenance, see ad 37. E. Gibson (/PhrygChr, p. 42; 
"Kog Collection," 32) considers that the mason who carved 38-40, 42, 
44, and /PhrygChr 15 also carved this one; see ad 38. The vine and 
grape pattern on the upper border of this panel-stele is identical to that 
of 40. They both commence with a leaf at the left-hand side. The vertical 
| borders of the stone under discussion here also commence with a leaf at 
| the top, as does 42. The latter's date is c.290-300; that of 40 is c.305- 
310. Unfortunately, the socle of the stone under discussion here is miss- 
| ing; hence, no conclusions can be drawn from the way it was (or was not) 
decorated. Given the style of its vine and grape pattern, it, nevertheless, 
may be assumed that this stele came from the latter period of the ma- 
son's labors, c.300-310. 


| Onomastics 
Although the abbreviation, Avp., by itself, does not indicate gender 
and while Tatiov | Mido jlAov (//.2-3) could be translated "Tation, son 
à pi | of Philomelos" (see Tabbernee "Montanism," 659; Blanchetiére, 504), 
"Tod, “Ibh, 18. 45: Mikos’ tombstone it is best to assume with Gibson (/PhrygChr, p. 30) that Tation is a 
woman; cf. the clear Aü<p.>. Tpddeyiog Moteiftov [rj &avrov] | c(o)vv- 
Pio Taco in //.1-2 of 26. For further examples of the genitive signifying 
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the patronymic of women, see 34, 68. Aurelia Tation’s husband had pre- 
sumably predeceased her. His epitaph may even have been inscribed on 
the now lost portion of the recessed panel, as this panel, rather than the 
blank area at either side of the wreath in the pediment was normally util- 
ized first for inscriptions; cf. 38-40, 42-43 and see pp. 265, 275 above. 

The names Mikos and Mikalos are derived from a nickname based on 
the word "small"; see L. Zgusta (1964: $916); Hellenica 13 [1965]: 
254-255 and /PhrygChr, pp. 30-31, 145. The form ‘Epytovi (rather 
than the more usual 'Epuióvm) of the name of Mikos’ wife displays the 
common Phrygian Greek addition of sigma to the nominative of femi- 
nine names normally ending in -n; see ibid., 256. On the name Phi- 
lomelos, see L. Robert (1963: 40, 333-334, 404 n.1) and /PhrygChr, p. 
3] and n.1. 


“Christians for Christians" 

Blanchetiére’s translation of //.10-14: "Des +rétiens à la mémoire de 
+rétiens,” while giving the sense of the meaning of the formula, is not 
accurate, The words vung | yálpıv (//.12-14) in this inscription come at 
the end of the Xp.-Xp. formula. They do not break up the formula in 
this instance (contrast 42) but provide a good example of the stereotyp- 
ing of the formula. 


Montanist? 

W.M. Calder (35) presented this inscription as conclusive evidence for 
his theory that substitution of a Greek cross for chi in Phrygian inscrip- 
tions is a reliable indicator of Christianity. He dated this stone c.275 and 
argued that, because the use of the cross on “Orthodox monuments in 
Phrygia" (ibid.) are normally post-Nicene, this inscription must be 
Montanist. Jeanne and Louis Robert (BE, 293) were convinced by Cal- 
der's arguments and declared this an "épitaphe montaniste" (p. 170). 
Calder's dating, however, was influenced by the alleged third-century 
date of all the Xp.—Xp. inscriptions. This dating is too early for some of 
these inscriptions, including this one. Nor is it the case that the chis in 
this or similar inscriptions were intentional Greek crosses which Calder 
viewed as a further example of Montanist open profession; see ad 40. 
Consequently, it is best to consider this an early fourth-century grave- 
stone commissioned by Christians belonging to the official, rather than 
the Montanist, church. 
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45. Inscription in a fabula ansata 


Keçiller, set in cement in fountain IIr'-IV! 
Ed. pr. — IPhrygChr [1978a]: 7 with trans. and photograph. 


Large fragment of white marble rectangular funerary altar (broken on 
all sides) with projecting upper moulding. Built into fountain, water pipe 
protrudes from hole in (approx.) middle of stone. (Visible) height: 
0.72m.; width: 0.60m.; thickness unobtainable, Remnants of low relief 
representing wreath at top of shaft. Framed panel, below tabula ansata, 
with reliefs of spindle and distaff (and traces of effaced plough?). In- 
scription in tabula. Cursive epsilons, sigmas and omegas. Lunate mus. In 
1.2, iota in Tatia's name corrected from beta. Ligatures at //.2, 3, 5. Let- 
ter height: 0.025m. Figure 46. Plate 18. 


EotUoyns Appia vüv- 
oy K£ Tatig &yyóviy Ke Ma- 
KESOV vi £avto KE TH 
EQvTOD (v.) cupio Aup- 

5 a ke Evrvyns vidc avt- 
Qv Cavtec ex[ot}noay. 
Xp(vv.)uoruo[vot Xptoct]avoic. 


Eutyches for Ammia his daughter-in-law and for Tatia his 

granddaughter; and Makedon for his son and for his wife 
5  Ammia; | and Eutyches their son, (who like his father and 

grandfather is still) living, constructed (this tomb for their 

relatives). 

Christians for Christians. 


Other ed.: Gibson "Montanism" [1974]: 77 no. 4 with photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Tabbernee "Montanism" [1978]: 663 no. 28 with 
trans. and photograph; SEG 28 [1982]: 1108. 


Variant readings: 
ll.1-2 ` vövldy xë: Gibson “Montanism,” 
1.3 [wë ol: Gibson “Montanism” (Tabbernee). 
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Fig. 46: Tombstone inscription 
for Ammia, Tatia and unnamed (grand)son 


Further references: /PhrygChr, p. 5; D.M. Pippidi (1980: 180); Strobel Das heilige 
Land [1980]: 105, 110; W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 169); Blanchetiére Christianisme asiate 
[1981]: 505 no. 131f; D. Feissel (1981: 370, 371); K.J. Rigsby (1981: 93); Tabbernee 
"Christian Inscriptions" [1983]: 128, 134; A. Davids (1984: 228-229); J. Evans Grubbs 
(1994: 410 and n.201); GJ. Johnson (1994: 341-344, 350, 362, 363 nn.l, 3, 365 
n.250). 


Photograph: ed. pr., plate 8 (= Gibson "Montanism," plate 4 [Tabbernee 
“Montanism,” plate 10]). 


Workshop and date 

E. Gibson (/PhrygChr, pp. 41-42) considers this funerary altar to be 
the product of the same workshop which manufactured the panel-steles 
with the Xp.-Xp. formula; see ad 37. As this workshop also produced 
altars with the characteristic wreath and Xp.—Xp. formula (see ad 38), it 
is likely that Gibson's judgment on the matter is correct, although, un- 
fortunately, the remnants of what may be a wreath on this altar are too 
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St 
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indistinct for certainty. Nor can the shape of the altar be reconstructed 
without being unduly influenced by 46-49. It is possible that there was 
no wreath and that the monument was produced in the other workshop at 
Soa, which also manufactured Xp —Xp. tombstones; see ad 26. The date 
of this stone, therefore, can range from early III* (when the second work- 
shop was still operative; see Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 90-92) to c.310 
when the main series of panel-steles and similar altars were made by the 
first workshop. In either case, this stone is anomalous. No other extant 
Upper Tembris Valley Xp.—Xp. inscription has the tabula ansata, al- 
though there are a number of other Montanist and allegedly Montanist 
inscriptions from elsewhere carved within such a tabula “with handles"; 
see ad 9. 


Orthography 

Unlike in the majority of cases, the Xp.—Xp, formula here appears to 
be spelled with an iota, although the Xpiot- of Xpitotiavoic of 1.7 has 
had to be restored. There is only one other extant example where the 
whole Xp.—Xp. formula was probably spelled with iotas (29). In that in- 
stance, however, the Sport of Xpictiavot has had to be restored. Abso- 
lute certainty about the correctness of the restorations is impossible, 
because in 48 the formula reads: Xpiotiavoi Xpnotiavoic, For the vari- 
ous ways in which Christians is spelled in the inscriptions belonging to 
this corpus, see ad 9. 


Symbols 

The symbols carved on this tombstone are not indicative of Montan- 
ism. Unless the stone was indeed originally decorated with a wreath en- 
circling a Latin cross (cf. 38), the symbols are not even indicative of 
Christianity. No trace of a cross remains. For wreaths without crosses, see 
21, 50, 55, 62. For the significance of the spindle and distaff, see ad 6. 
The plough, portrayed frequently on Phrygian tombstones, normally, but 
not exclusively with oxen (see ad 38), represented agriculture— 
especially related to the production of cereal crops; see M. Waelkens 
(1977: 283-284, 305 n.94). It is not clear whether oxen or other agri- 
cultural implements (on which, see ad 8) had also been carved on this 
particular tombstone. 


A Montanist family? 

Eutyches, who bears the same name as his grandfather, is co-dedicator, 
along with his grandfather and his father Makedon, of this inscription to 
his mother Ammia. It is not clear whether Tatia was his deceased sister, as 
seems most likely, or whether she was his cousin, the child of an uncle or 
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aunt not named on the epitaph; see /PhrygChr, pp. 18-19. Strangely, 
Makedon’s other son is not named, but such mistaken omissions are not 
unusual; cf. 27. On the names Eutyches, Ammia and Tatia, see ad 34, 36, 
6 respectively, The Xp.—Xp. formula, obviously, reveals that the family 
was Christian. Although this formula is often taken to imply adherence 
to Montanism, there is no evidence in this epitaph to support this; see 
also ad 27, 


Eutyches' = ** 


mem are *l 


Makedon = Ammia 


l 
Unnamed Tatia? Eutyches? 
son 





Fig. 47: Stemma showing possible family 
relationship between Tatia and other members 


46. “For Christians” or “Christians 
for Christians”? 


Nuhören c.285/290-300 


Ed. pr. — Huart Konia [1897]: 251 no. 5 with partial French trans. and facsimile of 
majuscule text. 


White marble funerary altar, broken diagonally at top from right to left. 
Height: 1.28m.; width: 0.56m. (top), 0.48m.-0.54m. (shaft), 0.645m. 
(base). Akroteria carved in low relief (left front broken away). Shaft 
separated from top and base by oblique mouldings. Top of shaft con- 
tains wreath encircling (defaced) Latin cross (cf. 48 and see ad 38). 
Fragmentary inscription was copied by C. Huart on 23 May 1897(?) and 
also by C.W.M. Cox and A, Cameron in 1926. Cross described by Huart 
and mentioned by W.M. Calder (“Notebook” [1929]: 269) on the basis 
of Cox's notes; cf. MAMA 10 [1993]: 80. Inscription carved carelessly 
on front face of top of altar. First line of inscription missing. Only the 
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endings of the names in //. 2-4 and the beginning of a name at the end of 
1.4 are extant; restorations are exempli gratia. Vertical line divides //.6b, 7 
from /.6a. Cursive epsilons and sigmas. Iota in [.5 appears to be carved 
over an original epsilon. Ligatures at //.3-5, 7. Letter height: 0.01m.- 
0.019m. Figure 48. Plate 19. 


On front face of shaft: 


['Envtovya]voc 
3 [ke Ava]; 
[kė Eotoxo]c yavppóc ke Eù- 
5 [yévuoç kè] MapkeAXXiva ng Kvp- 


6b Jag Ovy- 
7 Amp. 
6a [Xpnottavot X]pnottavoic, 


Within wreath: 
T 


. . . Epitynchanos and Antikles and Eutychos, son-in-law, 
5 and Eugenios and Markellina, | Kyrilla's daughter 

(prepared this tomb) for (their parents). 

Christians for Christians. 


Other ed.: MAMA 10 [1993]: 245 with line drawing/facsimile and photographs. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Calder "Notebook" [1929]: 268-269 no. 3 (/.6a 
only; designated Cox, no. 3); SEG 6 [1932]: 164 (/.6a only); /PhrygChr [19783]: 6 (/.6a 
only); Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 649 no. 15 (/.6a only); G.J. Johnson (1994: 351 
(ën only]). 


Variant readings: 
LI Not shown by previous edd, 


a eet OC: Huart (majuscule copy only); [- -]yos: MAMA, 

AS IIC: Huart (majuscule copy only); [- -]Anc: MAMA. 

LA -I ANBPOCKCY: Huart (majuscule copy); ..... yanBpöç x(ai) oéiu focht: Huart. 
4-5 o [- -lç yavBpdg ke Eùl[- - M]: MAMA. 

OU. duke MapxeAAiva(c) ms xvp(tac): Huart, 


Ian — [- -M]apxkeAXiva mc KvopliAÀAnc: MAMA. 
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ga HOTIANOIC: Huart (majuscule copy); (Plondwe) . . . .: Huart (miniscule text); 
f pnonavoiç: Calder (IPhrygChr; Tabbernee); [- —X]pnotiavoic.: SEG; Xpnonavoiç 


(sic): Johnson. | 
1.6b IMI-ICOVI: Huart (majuscule copy only). 


,7 AME Huart (majuscule copy only). 


| gi : 4 
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Fig. 48: Epitaph 
for Christian parents 


Further references: Huart, 75; Hellenica 13 [1965]: 237-238; IPhrygChr, pp. 41-43; 
A. Ferrua (1978: 611 and n.100); S. Mitchell (1980: 201); Strobel Das heilige Land 
(1980): 105, 110; W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 168-170); Blanchetiğre Christianisme asiate 
[1981]: 504 no, 118; D. Feissel (1981; 370, 371); KJ. Rigsby (1981: 92 n.1); SEG 28 
[1982]: 1078 (ad no. 6); Tabbernee "Christian Inscriptions" [1983]: 128, 134; A. Davids 
(1984; 228-229), Mitchell (1993: 40 n.241); Johnson, 341-344, 350-351, 362, 363 
nn.l, 3, 365 n.25; W.H.C. Frend (1996: 195 and n.74). 
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Photographs: MAMA 10, plate 27 no. 245 [of stone]; ibid. [of front face of top]. 


Line drawing/facsimile: ed. pr., 251; MAMA 10, p. 79 (inadvertently omits sigma 
in 16b). 


Restoration of text 

The absence of dative endings in the extant names indicates that this 
fragmentary inscription only records the names of the dedicators. Pre- 
sumably the deceased were listed in /.1. 

The names of the dedicators, apart from Markellina, the daughter of 
Kyrilla (//.5-7), are not certain. The suggested restorations have ap- 
proximately the correct number of letters to fill the available spaces and, 
presumably, the correct endings. The partially illegible letters in //.2-3, 
however, may be read differently—opening up the possibility of an even 
wider selection of possible names. On the names Epitynchanos, Eutychos 
and Kyrilla, see ad 41, 47, and 25 respectively. For further examples of 
the name Eugenios on Phrygian inscriptions, see Appendix 5. For an at- 
testation of the use of the name Antikles in Phrygia, see Waelkens Tür- 
steine [1986]: 86 no. 208. 

The engraver seems to have been uncertain about the spelling of 
Markellina. He appears to have started to inscribe MapxeAAeiva before 
correcting the second e to -i-. For examples of the name Markella, 
from which Markellina is derived, see 60. On the masculine form 
MapxeAAeivoc, see L. Zgusta (1964: n.164 at §885-7). The substitution 
of -v- for At in yauBpóc (/.4) is not uncommon; cf. 62. l'auppóg is 
spelled correctly in 27. 

Calder, who considered this a Montanist inscription (268), made a 
point of stressing that, in this case, the word Xpnotiavoic stood by itself 
(269). If so, despite the fact that it is a dative, it should not be taken as the 
second word of a restored Xp.—Xp. formula, but must be classified with 
other Phrygian inscriptions which use a single word to designate the de- 
ceased Christians; cf. 21, 36, 37, and 41. Calder based his assumption on 
Cox's transcription and Cox's notes. By the time either Huart or Cox saw 
the stone, however, the left side of its top had already broken away. 
Hence, while some doubt must remain about the correctness of the resto- 
ration, it seems best to follow the eds. of MAMA 10 in taking 7.7 as con- 
taining the whole Xp.—Xp. formula. There is room (if only barely) for 
the letters XPHCTIANOIX to have been carved before the extant letters, 
and, during the period when this tombstone was commissioned, the whole 
formula was added more frequently than the single word Christian(s) to 
the tombstones prepared in the workshop in Soa, which numbered Chris- 
tians among its clients (see ad 37) and which also produced this particu- 
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lar tombstone sometime between c.285 and c.300 (see /PhrygChr, pp. 
41-42 and MAMA 10, p. 80). 


Montanist? 

The presence of the Xp.—Xp. formula, or even simply the word 
Xpnotiavoic, on this inscription does not necessarily presume Montan- 
ism; see ad 27, 


47. Orphaned children 


Yalnizsaray, in modem cemetery c.295-310 


Ed. pr. — IPhrygChr (1978a): 3 with trans. and photograph. 


White marble funerary altar with upper moulding and trapezoidal top. 
Edges of top and shaft wom, but not broken away. Height 1.24m.; width 
0.445m. (top), 0.42m (shaft at middle), 0.50m. (shaft at bottom); thick- 
ness 0.35m, (base). Stylized horizontal garlands separate shaft from top 
and base, Shaft further divided into three registers containing low reliefs, 
Upper register: large wreath, encircling Latin cross (cf. 38). Middle reg- 
ister: wax tablets with stylus (cf. 38), spindle and distaff (cf. 6), comb (cf. 
5), Lower register: oxen with plough (cf. 39 and see ad 38) followed by 
(bridled) horse. Inscription commences on moulding (//.1-8) and con- 
cludes on upper register within wreath (//.9-11). Cursive epsilons and 
sigmas. "Horseshoe" omegas. At Il.1, 7, 9, 10 chi resembles Greek cross 
(cf. 40). At /.10, cross bar of eta was probably never cut. Ligatures at 
ll.2-3, 5-8. Letter height: 0.017m. Figure 49. Plate 20. 


On upper moulding: 


Avp. EUtuyoc Mevdvölpovl 
Kè Ilpokha 1ékvo Kupido KE [v-] 
Lon Aopyn ke &yyóvo Kuplakö 
KOTOMMOVTES TEKVA opava ` 

5 ` 'AXéBavópov ke IIpókAXav: ke Av[p.] 
EUtvyoc à08)90 KvopUJAc KE Eva- 
tpt Agen: ke Euruxtovnç apt 
(Klon im ke Evarpi Aopyn. 
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Within wreath: 


T 


Xpno- 
10 tavoit Xpno- 
tta volc, 


Aurelios Eutychos son of Menandros and Prokla commissioned 
the tomb) for their child Kyrillos and his wife Domna, and for 
their grandchild Kyriakos, who leave orphaned (the other) 

5 children | Alexandros and Prokla; and Aurelios Eutychos for 
his brother Kyrillos and his sister-in-law Domna; and Euty- 
chianes for her brother-in-law Kyrillos and her sister-in-law 
Domna. 


10 Christians | for Christians. 


Text reprinted and discussed: SEG 28 [1982]: 1096; *Tabbernee "Christian In- 
scriptions" [1983]: 133-134 with trans.; Johnson Anatolia [1995]: 58-59 no. 2.11 with 
trans. 


Variant readings: 

[1 Evtutoc: /PhrygChr (SEG; Tabbernee; Johnson). 

l.2 xè: Johnson does not mark quasi-ligature here or elsewhere. 

1.2-3 [v%ó]lióm: Johnson does not mark partially illegible letters here or elsewhere. 
1.7 Evtutiavne: /PhrygChr (SEG; Tabbernee; Johnson). 

11.9-11 *pnoluavoi *pnoluavoig: /PhrygChr (SEG; Tabbernee; Johnson). 


Further references: /PhrygChr, pp. 6, 41-43, 96-97; E. Des Places (1980: 172); A. 
Ferrua (1980: 176); D.M. Pippidi (1980: 180); W.H. Pleket (1980: 198); Strobel Das 
heilige Land [1980]: 105, 109 no. 2, 110; W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 169-170); 
Blanchetiğre Christianisme asiate [1981]: 505 no. 131d; D. Feissel (1981: 370, 371); A. 
Davids (1984: 228-229); Drew-Bear/Naour "Divinités" [1990]: 2006 and n.371; TIB 7 
[1990]: 414; Pleket (1992: 423); MAMA 10 [1993]: p. 68; J. Evans Grubbs (1994: 410 
and n.201); G.J. Johnson (1994: 341-344, 350, 352, 362, 363 nn.l, 3); id., Anatolia, 
41, 42-43, 115. 


Photograph: ed. pr., plate 5. 
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Fig. 49: Tombstone of Kyrillos, Domna, 
and Kyriakos 


Workshop and date 

On the workshop and mason who produced this tombstone, see ad 37 
and 43 respectively. The wreath encircling a Latin cross motif is a com- 
mon feature (see ad 38), but this particular stone is unique in that, of all 
the extant examples, it is the only one in which some of the blank space 
within the wreath is utilized to inscribe the Xp.—Xp. formula. The deco- 
rations in the lower register suggest a date c.300, within the range 295 to 
310; cf, 40, 42, 53. 


— — 


=- 
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Menandros = ** 


Aurelios Eutychos' = Prokla' 


Aurelios = Eutychianes 


Kyrillos = Domna 
Eutychos” 


Kyriakos Alexandros Prokla* 





Fig. 50: Stemma of orphaned family 


A family tragedy? 

This extended family appears to have suffered a tragedy in that a 
married son, who apparently remained part of his father's household 
(IPhrygChr, p. 13; Pleket [1980: 198]), his wife, and their child had all 
died, presumably at or about the same time. It is stressed that two other 
children of Kyrillos and Domna are orphaned by the death of their par- 
ents, although there is no doubt that their grandparents and an uncle and 
aunt, all of whom are specifically named as co-dedicators, would take 
care of these orphans. 

The members of the family have names popular among Christians; 
e.g., Eutychos (cf. 36), Eutychianes (cf. 40), Kyrillos (cf. 25), and 
Domna (cf. 34). Kyriakos (cf. 59, 82), a name sometimes used for slaves, 
was popular among Christians because of its linguistic association with 
K%puoç (cf. Domnos and dominus); see Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 117 
and ad 34. For the feminine ending -nç, as in Eutychianes, see ad 48. 


Horses 

Horses occur only on this and one other (40) tombstone with the 
wreath/cross motif, although they are portrayed frequently on other 
monuments from this region (e.g., MAMA 10.219 (Doğalar, III and 
elsewhere in Phrygia. Phrygia was famous for horse breeding; see M. 
Waelkens (1977: 287-288 and n.158). The horse on this tombstone is 
probably part of the agricultural scene depicted and, like the team of 
oxen with plough, need not mean that Aurelios Eutychos' family actu- 
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ally owned a horse or were horse breeders. For the likely use of the horse 
as a more direct symbol related to the death of the deceased, see ad 57. 


Montanist? 
As in other Xp.-Xp. monuments, the classification of this one as 


Montanist depends upon the weight given to indicators of early open 
profession of Christianity such as the formula itself, the prominent Latin 
cross, and perhaps the tilted chis, as unequivocal signs of Montanism. 


48. Xptomavol Xpyotiavoic 


Karaağaç, built into a fountain c.300-310 


Ed. pr. — IPhrygChr [1978a]: 5 with trans. and photograph. 


Shaft of white marble funerary altar with lower part of top moulding. 
Damaged on both sides and broken at top. Built into a fountain. (Visible) 
height: 1.16m.; width: 0.56m. (top), 0.52m. (shaft); thickness unobtain- 
able. Stylized horizontal garlands at top and bottom separate shaft from 
top and base. Shaft is divided into two registers containing low reliefs. 
Upper register: large wreath encircling Latin cross (the cross bar of which 
slopes upwards from right to left and which may have been defaced, or at 
least affected, by wear); vines and grape bunches at each side of the up- 
per half; whip, pruning hook (falx vinitoria), wax tablets with stylus, 
spindle and distaff, and comb underneath inscription. Lower register: 
three pairs of oxen. Inscription commences On upper moulding (only 
part of /.4 is extant) and continues on shaft below wreath. Slightly un- 
even lettering. Cursive epsilons and sigmas. "Horseshoe" omegas. Sec- 
ond chi in /.9 slightly tilted. Ligatures at //.5-8. Letter height 0.022m. 
Figure 51. Plate 20. 


On horizontal moulding: 


ee ee ] 
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Within wreath: 


On shaft below wreath: 


5 ` "mom KE pytpt' KE Aov- 
KELAYTS VOVOH (vac.) 
KÈ tà Eyyova avtav Xa- 
pitov kè Evyevia. (vac.) 
Xptottavot XpnorLavoiç, 


S  ...(and?) Hermodoros (prepared this tomb) for Trophimos 
| his father and for his mother; and Loukeianes, their daughter- 
in-law (for her parents-in-law) and their grandchildren 
Chariton and Eugenia (for their grandparents). 
Christians for Christians. 


Other ed.: Gibson “Montanism” [1974]: 70-76 no. 3 with photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Tabbernee "Montanism" [1978]: 662-663 no. 27 
with trans. and photograph; SEG 28 [1982]: 1107; *Tabbernee “Christian Inscriptions" 
[1983]: 130 with trans.; G.J. Johnson (1994: 362 [1.9 only]). 


Variant readings: 

1.4 [... 'Ao]kAG[c kel 'Epuööwpoç Tpodipi[w]: Gibson “Montanism,” 

1.5 xe: IPhrygChr inadvertently omits to mark quasi-ligature for second xé. 

11.5-6 Aovlxevavijc’: Gibson “Montanism” (Tabbernee) and SEG do not indicate liga- 
ture. 

1.6 vivon: previous edd. do not show vac. here or in /.8. 


Further references: Tabbernee, "Montanism," 348-349; A. Ferrua (1980; 176); D.M. 
Pippidi (1980: 180); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 105, 110; W. Wischmeyer 
(1980b: 169, 170); Blanchetiére Christianisme asiate [1981]: 502 no. 102b; D. Feissel 
(1981: 370); A. Davids (1984: 228-229); H.W. Pleket (1992: 423); MAMA 10 [1993]: 
pp. 54, 80; J. Evans Grubbs (1994: 410 and n.201); Johnson, 341-344, 350, 363 nn.1, 
3, 364 n.8, 365 n.25; C. Trevett (1996: 275 n.10). 


Photograph: ed. pr., plate 7 (= cropped version of Gibson “Montanism,” plate 3 
[Tabbernee “Montanism,” plate 9]). 
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Fig. 51: Funerary altar for Trophimos 
and (unnamed) spouse 
Bunches of grapes 


Vine-tendril with leaves decorate numerous Phrygian tombstones. 
Popular with stonemasons because of the motif’s flexibility, it was purely 
an ornamental reflection of the viticulture of the region. Even promi- 
nently carved bunches of grapes, such as those carved on this tombstone 
and on 51, do not have special Christian significance—although, of 
course, because of its relevance to eucharistic celebration, the “fruit of 
the vine” was not an inappropriate design for Christian tombstones; see 
M. Waelkens (1977: 281) and cf. Snyder Ante Pacem [1985]: 26-27. 
The artisans who produced the monuments displaying the large wreath 
encircling a Latin cross (on which, see ad 38) frequently employed a 
vine and grape-bunch motif to decorate the borders of these monuments 
(38-41, 43-44), These borders, like the wreaths themselves (but probably 
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not necessarily the crosses), appear to have been prefabricated, as they 
appear on non-Christian (e.g. probably 53) as well as on Christian 
stones. For further examples of similar, but not identical, vine and grape 
decorations on Christian tombstones from the Upper Tembris Valley, see 
59-60. 


Whip and other symbols 

The shaft of this tombstone also contains other symbols common on 
Phrygian funerary monuments. The whip (cf. 42, 44, 49) is part of the 
agricultural motif portrayed also by the three pairs of oxen (cf. 38, 40, 
and see ad 38). Viticulture is portrayed by means of the falx vinitoria 
(on which, see ad 8). For the significance of the wax tablet and the spin- 
dle/distaff and comb, see ad 38, 6, and 5 respectively. 


Orthography 

The word "Christians" is spelled variously on Phrygian tombstones. 
The iota in the first syllable is often -e1- or -n- (see ad 9). The masons of 
the two workshops at or near Soa preferred the spelling Xpnotiavdc to 
Xpiotiavoc. The juxtaposition of both of these forms in this inscription 
shows "fluidity" in the spelling used by the engraver. It also disproves 
the theory, proposed by W.M. Ramsay (“Monuments I" [1888]: 251- 
255) and followed by J.G.C. Anderson ("Paganism/ Christianity" 
[1906]: 198, 214-216), that the various forms, by themselves, can be used 
to date these inscriptions. 

The daughter-in-law’s name, Aovxeiavijc, is related to Aovxia, -ov- 
being the normal transposition into Greek of the original Latin -u- and 
-et-, replacing -1- in Phrygian Greek. The addition of a sigma to the 
nominative of feminine personal nouns ending in -1 or -a appears to be 
a peculiarity of N.W. Phrygia. These names use -nöoç or -adoc for the 
genitive. See Anderson “Paganism/Christianity,” 208; Hellenica 13 
[1956]: 256; IPhrygChr, pp. 14, 145; Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 60; 
and cf. 40, 47, 60. 


A Montanist family? 

This family cannot be considered Montanist merely on the basis of the 
Xp.—Xp. formula and the use of the cross; see ad 38. As in other epi- 
taphs, the slightly tilted chi in /.9 does not appear to be an intentional 
representation of a cross, but merely inconsistent epigraphy. It is not 
carved in the shape of a Greek cross (contrast 40) and only slightly re- 
sembles a crux decussata (on which, see ad 42). 

The cross and the Xp.—Xp. formula testify that this family was Chris- 
tian, The deceased’s grandchildren, Chariton (on which, see L. Zgusta 





i 
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(1964: §842]) and Eugenia, bear names based on sobriquets appropriate 
for Christians, but they are not exclusively Christian names. Similarly, th. 
deceased (grand)father, Trophimos (cf. 16) and his daughter-in-law 
Loukeianes (cf. Loukeias [49]) have names common, but not unique 
among Christians. The name of Trophimos' son, Hermodoros, shows tha 
Christians continued to use non-Christian theophorics; cf. 17. On the 
workshop from which this family commissioned the tombstone, see qq 
37 and cf. 40, 49, and /PhrygChr 4 (inscription not extant). Judging by 
the oxen decorating the base of the altar, they commissioned the stone 
sometime during the first decade of IV. 


49, Three men named Zenon 


Provenance unknown c.300-310 
Now at Sam Fogg, London 


Ed. pr. — SEG 40 [1993]: 1249. 


Marble funerary altar (?) with upper moulding (or protruding fascia) 
and partly-extant (trapezoidal? [cf. 47]) top (for pediment). (Extant) 
height: 0.79m.; width: 0.285m.; thickness not provided. Stylized hori- 
zontal garlands separate shaft from top and base. Top decorated with 
geometric design. Right-hand top corner of surface of upper moulding 
broken away. Edges of shaft slightly damaged. Shaft divided into two 
registers. Upper register: whip (cf. 48), large wreath encircling Latin 
cross (cf. 38), wax tablets without stylus (cf. 57), a falx vinitoria (cf. 8), 
and a spindle and distaff (cf. 6). Lower register: pair of oxen with 
plough (cf. 39 and see ad 38). Traces of another symbol (?) are also 
visible to the left of the falx vinitoria. Decorations were all pre-fabricated, 
as inscription (which starts on upper moulding) had to be carved around 
existing symbols, accounting for the uneven lettering on the shaft. Cur- 
sive epsilons and sigmas. "Horseshoe" omegas. Ligatures at //.2-4, 8-11. 
Letter height not provided. Figure 52. Plate 20. 


On upper fascia: 


Avpn(i.a) AnQtov Ad[pn(Aia)] 
Zut Tang KE tex [vo] 
Zum Ke €yyovo Züyolvul 

KE Cour Goa KE tà TÉ- 
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Within wreath: 301 
T 
To the right of wreath: 
É Kw 
Out. 
(y 
Below wreath: 
“Aheğavöpog kè Zn- 
vodot0¢ KE Xapi- 


10 tov KE AovKerdc ke A- 
paç Ke Leviipa, Xpn- 
OTLA- 
vol 
Above oxen with plough: 


Xpnottavotc, 


Aurelia Apphion (commissioned the tomb) for Aurelios 
Zenon, grandfather, and for (his) child Zenon and for 
(the) grandson Zenon and for herself while still living, and 
S  for|the (also still living) children, Alexandros and 
10 X Zenodotos and Chariton and Loukeias and | Ammias and 


Severa (for their grandfather, father and brother). Chris- 
tians for Christians. 


Other ed.: Sotheby's Catalogue [1990]: 236-237 no. 425 with trans. and photograph. 


Variant readings: 

l.1 Avp(Aa): Sotheby's Catalogue inadvertently omits eta and does not provide 
breathings, accents or punctuation nor marks partially illegible letters; “Argov: SEG: 
Av[g]: Sotheby's; AI, . C&- 4, ]: SEG, but suggests restoration as given above, how- 
ever in neither case marks partially illegible upsilon. 

ll.6-7 avdv: SEG. 

11.8-9 ` Znlvóborog: SEG. 

1.10 Aovxerdc: SEG, 
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11.10.11 Alvviag: Sotheby's Catalogue; ‘Alupiag: SEG. 
1.11 Loupe: ` SEG. 


Further reference: BE [1994]: 563. 


Photograph: Sotheby's Catalogue, 236 no, 425. 
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Fig. 52: Epitaph for Zenon, 
Zenon, and Zenon 
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Provenance, workshop, and date 

Although Sotheby's Catalogue attributes this monument to the Eastern 
Mediterranean, c.I-II, there is no doubt that SEG is correct in giving the 
provenance as the Upper Tembris Valley and assigning a third-century 
date. It was produced in the same workshop which manufactured the 
other monuments of this series (see ad 37). Sotheby's Catalogue 
(followed by SEG) describes this monument as a stele. If so, it is a stele 
carved to resemble a funerary altar (cf. 50-52), Unfortunately, dimen- 
sions of thickness are not provided. Although smaller in height than 46- 
48, this monument is probably, in fact, an altar. Its similarity to 47, 48 
suggests that it was crafted c.300-310. 


A Montanist family? 

The translation in Sotheby's Catalogue assumes Aurelios Zenon to be 
Aurelia Apphion's father, and the other people named Zenon to be her 
son and grandson respectively. I am grateful to G.H.R. Horsley for sug- 
gesting a more likely stemma (fig. 53). The epitaph appears to be struc- 
tured according to the grandfather and male descendants of the family 
into which Apphion married. The women are most probably daughters- 
in-law; see ad 39 and cf. 40. On the use of xdraç for "grandfather," cf. 
61 and see L. Robert (1963: 62 n.11, 578 n.1). An$iov is a Phrygian ver. 
sion of the Latin name Appia with a feminine ending in -ov like Ayjtov 
(cf. 4) and Tatiov (cf. 26); see L. Zgusta (1964: n.266 at 864-43, $66- 
23, $67n.). On Auge, see ad 42. 


Aurelios 
Zenon = ** 


Zenon’ = Aurelia Apphion 


Zenon” 
Alexandros = Loukeias 
Zenodotos = Ammias 


Chariton = Severa 





Fig. 53: Stemma showing likely structure 
of Aurelios Zenon’s family 
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As in the case of all the other Xp.—Xp. epitaphs (See ad 27), there is 
nothing apart from the dubious criterion of pre-Constantinian profession 
of Christianity to suggest that Aurelios Zenon and his family were Mon- 
tanists. 


50. A stele carved to resemble a 
funerary altar 


Eymir DT. DN) 
Ed. pr. — IPhrygChr [1978a]: 19 with trans. and photograph. 


White marble stele with tenon base and projecting moulding at top. 
Both sides of moulding and stone broken off. Height (including tenon): 
1.24m.; width: 0.41m. (shaft), 0.52m. (top and base); thickness: 0.115m. 
(shaft), 0.135m. (base). Moulding has dentils at top of front face. Base 
projects at front and at left and right sides. This along with the moulding 
gives this stele the appearance of a bomos (cf. 51). Large wreath with 
fillet carved prominently on front face. Leaves of wreath are not stylized 
(contrast 38, 40, 42-44, 47-49) but carved individually in low relief. The 
Xp.—Xp. formula is engraved above wreath; remainder of inscription 
below. Cursive epsilons and sigmas. Lunate mus. “Horseshoe” omegas. 
The large alpha near the base, by another hand, is not part of the epi- 
taph. It, perhaps, denoted the order in which stone stood next to others 
(IPhrygChr, pp. 50-51). Ligatures at //.3-9, Letter height (apart from 
larger alpha): 0.015m. Figure 54. Plate 16. 


Below projecting moulding: 


Xpnotiavotr 
Xpnottavoic. 


(vac.) 


Below wreath: 


Avp. ITatpiktc ke Makeöçv- 
ic KE ZwtuKos KE Apac KE 'E- 


INSCRIPTIONS 6.275.313 sii 
5 TKG yvnoto notpt Kupid- 
hw KE pmtpt Aug KE goe 
`Ovnoth è Kupa xà To- 
TPLKLO KE deN Aóptyn 
uium xdptv. ` 


(vac.) 
10 A 


Christians for Christians. 


Aurelios Patrikis and Makedonis and Zotikos and Ammias 

5 and | Epiktes (commissioned the tomb) for (their) dear father, 
Kyrillos, and mother, Ammia, and for (their) sons Onesimos 
and Kyrillos and Patrikios and (their) sister Domna, in mem- 
ory. 


Other ed.: *Tabbernee “Christian Inscriptions" [1983]:128-130 with trans, 


Text reprinted and discussed: SEG 28 [1982]: no. 1100; Johnson Anatolia 


Variant readings: 

1,3 xè: Johnson does not mark quasi-ligature here or elsewhere. 

1.2-3 — Xpnomavoiç earlier edd. do not mark vac. here or elsewhere, 

11.3-4 Maxeddviic: earlier edd. do not mark partially illegible letters here or else- 
where. 


Further references: /PhrygChr, p. 42; A. Ferrua (1980; 177); D.M. Pippidi (1980; 
180); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 110 no. 10; W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 168-169); 
Blanchetiére Christianisme asiate [1981]: 505 no. 131b; D. Feissel (1981: 370); A. 
Davids (1984: 228-229); J. Evans Grubbs (1994: 410 and n.119 with trans.); GJ. John- 
son (1994: 354, 362); C. Trevett (1996: 275 n.10). 


Photograph: ed. pr., plate 19 (Johnson Anatolia, xiii). 


Workshop and date 

The workshop which produced this monument cannot be identified 
with any certainty. E. Gibson (/PhrygChr, p. 41) does not specifically list 
it as coming from the workshop which, between c.285-310, manufac- 
tured a series of panel-steles and altars with the Xp.-Xp. formula (see ad 
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37). Those gravestones are quite different in style to this one (eg, 
wreath; shape of top). Nevertheless, Gibson (ibid., p. 42), on the basis of 
the similarity of letter forms, suggests (perhaps correctly) that this 
monument may be an anomalous example. However, without a sculp- 
tor’s signature, letter shape is, at best, a fallible indicator of workshop 
and exact date. Be that as it may, a late-III to early-IV date for this 
monument seems assured. 
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Fig. 54: Tombstone with 
prominent Xp.-Xp. formula 


Xp.-Xp. formula “standing apart" 


After the Xp.-Xp. formula had become stereotyped (see ad 24), it was 
often carved "standing apart" at the beginning of an inscription as, in 
this instance (cf. 29), or at the end (e.g., 24, cf. 40, 47). More frequently, 
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the appearance of having the formula "stand apart" was provided by 
placing it as the first phrase (e.g., 27) or as the last phrase (e.g., 25, 38, 
43, 45, 48, 52) of the text. During the earlier stages of its development it 
was more "fluid," adapting itself to conform to the sense of the main 
inscription; cf. 42. 


A Christian family 

Use of the Xp.—Xp. formula marks this family out as Christian—as 
does the presence of names such as Kyrillos (see ad 47) and Onesimos 
(see ad 16). The stemma (fig. 55), however, is not absolutely clear. For 
example, although it may be assumed that Patrikios is the son of Patrikis, 
this is not certain. Patrikios, Kyrillos and Onesimos are obviously the 
grandchildren of Kyrillos' and Ammia, but who their own parents were is 
left vague by the comprehensive use of vioic in /.6. Also, is Domna a 
grandchild or a child of Kyrillos' and Ammia? 

On the name Appta (/.6), see ad 34. Presumably Auuoc (7.4) is femi- 
nine, but Appia may also be masculine; see ad 42. If (as seems assured) 
the word here is feminine, it is interesting that both the forms Ammia and 
Ammias are used in the same inscription, as are Patrikis (/.3) and Pa- 
trikios (//.7-8). See L. Zgusta (1964: n.104 at $1199) for the name Pa- 
trikios. On the name Exo, a syncopated version of ‘Exixtots or 
'Emixtyt, see Ferrua, 177 (contra IPhrygChr, p. 50). Ammias and 
Makedonis and Ammias are more likely to be daughters-in-law than 
daughters of Kyrillos and Ammia (see ad 39 and cf. 40); the adjective 
yv'jotog in 7.5 does not carry the more usual sense of "legitimate" as in 
offspring, but “dear,” somewhat like the use of yAvxvtatog; see 
IPhrygChr, p. 50. 


Kyrillos' = Ammia 
Patrikis = Makedonis Onesimos 


Zotikos = Ammias Kyrillos? 
Epiktes Patrikios 


-- Domna(?) Domna(?) 





Fig. 55: Stemma showing likely family structure 
of people mentioned on tombstone in honor 
of Kyrillos, Ammia, and Domna 





| 
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Montanist? 

This inscription is considered "Montanist" by those who argue that 
the use of the Xp.—Xp. formula is a sure indication of adherence to the 
New Prophecy, but see ad 27. 


51. The ploughman’s finished work 
Altıntaş köy c.300 
Ed. pr. — CIG 3 (1853): 3857p with facsimile of majuscule copy by P. Le Bas. 


Gray marble stele with triangular pediment and projecting upper 
moulding and base. Stone broken at top and top right of pediment and 
upper moulding. Edges of shaft and base damaged. Height: 1.01m.; 
width: 0.34m. (shaft), 0.38m. (base). Width of upper moulding (when 
complete): 0.40m. Thickness not provided. Central triangle of pediment 
recessed to provide visual border for diagonal edges and base of pedi- 
ment which has semicircular akroteria (right one broken away). The 
horizontal edge of the base of the pediment forms the top of an upper 
moulding which, because of the recess, appears to be projecting. This 
appearance is strengthened visually by a sloping cyma moulding below 
the upper moulding and the smaller width of the shaft, which is also re- 
cessed to provide a lower "projecting" moulding which serves as a vis- 
ual base, The stele is carved in such a way as to resemble a funerary altar 
(cf. 50). Intricately carved low reliefs decorate the pediment: spindle and 
distaff (cf, 6) and the shaft: two birds facing each other (cf. 57, 94 and 
see ad 29) perched on a large vine with grapes (see ad 48), below which 
is a pair of oxen (cf. 39 and see ad 38) with plough (cf. and contrast 
47). Inscription is on the mouldings, as the prefabricated decorations oc- 
cupy the whole front face of the shaft. Cursive epsilons. Cursive sigmas, 
apart from when used to start a word in which case a quadratic sigma is 
employed. Quadradic omegas. Ligatures at //.2-5. Mason’s guide lines 
visible, Leaf used to indicate conclusion of inscription. Letter height: 
0.015m.-0.02m. Figure 56. Plate 16. 


On upper moulding: 


Aùtavovoa h oovBi[oc 'Av-] 
ópovikov KE Ó veloc avtop [Tpó-] 
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Qn cyma moulding: 


Quoc KE O ÜVEYLÖÇ adt9[D] 
Aaccajoç COvtes ea[v-] 


On lower moulding: 


5 toic KE ‘Avdpoveik[a] 
Xpnouavot Xpyot[rav-] 
© £noincav. (leaf) 


Auxanousa, the wife of Andronikos, and his son Trophimos, 

5 and his cousin Lassamos, (while still) living, | for themselves 
and for Androneikos, Christians for a Christian, constructed 
(the tomb). 


Other edd.: LBW 3,5 [1870]: 783 with majuscule copy in LBW 3,1 [1870]: p. 233; 
Anderson "Paganism/Christianity" [1906]: 217-218 no. 17 with line drawing and fac- 
simile of majuscule text utilizing, in addition to Le Bas' published copy, a copy made by 
W.M. Ramsay in 1884, and one by himself made in 1897; Aigrain Manuel [1913]: 46 
no. 64 with French trans.; Buckler/Calder/Cox "Asia Minor, 1924, V" [1928]: 29-30 no. 
244 with photograph; */PhrygChr [1978a]: 20 with trans.; Pfuhl/Móbius Grabreliefs Il 
[1979]: 284 no. 1154 with photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Leclercq "Chrétien" [1913a]: col. 1474 with facsim- 
ile; Calder "Philadelphia" [1922/3]: 338-339 no. 7; SEG 6 [1932]: 154 only reprints 
partial text with suggested punctuation; Leclercq "Phrygie" [1939b]: col. 802 no. 48 
with line drawing and facsimile; Tabbernee "Montanism" [1978]: 655-656 no. 20 with 
trans., line drawing/facsimile, and photograph; Strobel Das heilige Land [1981]: 117 (ad 
no. 17; //.4b-7 only) with partial German trans. 


Variant readings: 

l.1-2 o 'Avjöpoveikov: Anderson (Leclercq); 'Avlölpovixov: Aigrain. 
l.2 a $100; earlier edd. do not mark partially illegible letters. 
ll.2-3 adrod —— puioc: CIG; abro)... poc: LBW (Aigrain). 
1.4 [A]Jacoá[At]uoc: CIG (Aigrain). 

ll.4-5 — &[avx]oic: C/G (Aigrain), LBW. 

1.5 'Avöpovetkd,: Anderson (Calder; Leclercq), 

1.6-7 xpnotiavoi xpnotd: CIG (Agrain; Strobel). 


Further references: Perrot/Guillaume/Delbet Exploration I [1862]: 125-126; Ramsay 
"Monuments I”: [1888]: 254 no. 6 with trans.; Kaufmann Archäologie [1913]; 679 and 
n.4; id., Epigraphik [1917]: 60 and n.4; Calder “Anatolian Heresies” [1923b]: 62 and 
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n.2; Buckler/Calder/Cox “Asia Minor, 1924. II" [1925]: 160; Leclereq “Montaniste 
(épigraphie)" [1934b]: col. 2532 no. 7; id., "Phrygie," cols. 783-784; E.A. Judge and 
S.R. Pickering (1977: 67 and n.78); M. Waelkens (1977: 309 n.108 [ad no. 38]); A. 
Ferrua (1978: 611 and n.100); /PhrygChr, pp. 4, 5; H. von Aulock (1980: 48 [ad no. 1]); 
W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 167-169); Blanchetitre Christianisme asiate [1981]: 503 no. 
109; D. Feissel (1981: 370, 371); SEG 28 [1982]: 1078 (ad no. 20); Tabbernee 
"Christian Inscriptions" [1983]: 128, 129, 132; A. Davids (1984: 228-229); TIB 7 
[1990]; 385-386; G.J. Johnson (1994: 354, 362); W.H.C. Frend (1996: 200 and nn.45. 
46 [inadvertently cites this inscription as LBW 3,1.1783], 131 and n.97, 194-195 and 
n.67). 
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Fig. 56: Andronikos’ epitaph 
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Photograph: Buckler/Calder/Cox “Asia Minor, 1924. V," 29 fig. 7 (Tabbernee 
"Montanism," plate 6 no. 20; Pfuhl/Móbius, plate 173). 


Line drawing/facsimile: Anderson, 218 (Leclercq "Phrygie," col. 801 fig. 10193; 
Tabbernee “Montanism,” 655). 


Facsimile: ed. pr., p. 1088 = Le Bas’ copy, reprinted in LBW 3,1, p. 233 no. 783 
(Leclercq "Chrétien," col. 1474). 


Workshop and date 

This, like 50, may be an anomalous example of a Xp.-Xp. epitaph 
produced by the workshop which, at Soa (the provenance of this monu- 
ment) manufactured the distinctive panel-stele and altar series. The 
yoked oxen are certainly similar to, although not identical with, those on 
monuments of that series. The plough, here, is not behind the oxen but 
carried upside down on the yoke, perhaps symbolizing that the plough- 
man's work (both physical and temporal) is finished; see Buck- 
ler/Calder/Cox “Asia Minor, 1924, V," 29. W.M. Ramsay's dating of 
this monument to c.300, while based in part on the non-sensical claim 
that inscriptions which spelled Christian with eta predated those spelled 
with iota (254-255), nevertheless, is likely to be correct. 


Lassamos 

Lassamos, presumably, is Andronikos’ cousin, not Trophimos' 
cousin. The name Lassamos, on which see L. Zgusta (1964: §798-2), is 
native Phrygian; cf. Zoulakios (34) and see /PhrygChr, p. 145. 


The Xp.—Xp. formula 

As in the case of 38 (cf. 28, 52), a number of Christians here honor 
one deceased Christian, a detail recorded accurately by the phrase 
Xpnotiavot Xpnoti[tav]ló (//.6-7). There is no need to doubt the accu- 
racy of the restoration. Ed. pr.'s suggestion, ypnotiavot xpnotÂ, as- 
sumes an intentional word-play ("Christians for a good person"). The 
phonological equivalence of g = 1 = e1 = 7 in this particular instance, 
however, would have rendered such word-play unintelligible; e.g., note 
the two spellings of Andronikos in //.2-3, 5 (cf. vetöç for vióg in /.2) and 
cf. the spelling of “Christian(s)” with eta (as here) with the spelling of 
the same word with -e1- or -1- in other inscriptions from the same re- 
gion; see also ad 9. Moreover the development of the Xp.-Xp. formula 
moved from the open declaration of the Christianity of the deceased 
only by the single word Xptotiavoc/-oi to the open declaration of the 
dedicators (who were still live) as well as the deceased. There is no in- 
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stance of the dedicators being declared Xptonavot while the religion of 
the deceased remains ambiguous, as would have been the case with a 
phrase such as Xpnonavoi xprotó, especially as Xpnoröç was also a per- 
son's name. 


Montanist? 
As with the other Xp.—Xp. inscriptions, there is nothing, other than the 


dubious criteria of the formula itself and the provenance of the tomb- 
stone to suggest allegiance to Montanism; see ad 27. 


52. The tomb of Demetria and 
Aurelios Glykon 


Gecek, in wall of mosque early IV' 
Ed. pr. — CIG 3 [1853]: 3857g with facsimile of majuscule copy by P. Le Bas, 


Fragment of pediment of broken marble stele. Height: 0.25m.; width: 
0.83m.; thickness not provided. Cursive epsilons and sigmas. Lunate 
mus. "Horseshoe" omegas. Ligatures at //.1-4, Letter height: 0.01m.- 


0.02m. Figure 57. Plate 15. 


On the pediment: 


Ap. DAokov Anintpia ovvpio KE é- 
2 = avt Cav’ K tà tékva qt(1) Gv Evyévioc 

ke Aópva kg İlanniktoç g Aled]ytiog gè (An 
4 wË Zo wis, Xpnouayot [Xpnot]tavig. 


Aurelios Glykon (prepared this tomb) for Demetria, his wife, 
and for himself, (while still) living; and their children Eugenios 
and Domna and Pappikios and Leontios and Glykon and 
Zotikes (are the co-dedicators), Christians for a Christian. 


Other edd.: LBW 3,5 (1870): 785 with majuscule copy in LBW 3,1 [1870]: p. 233; 
Anderson "Paganism/Christianity" [1906]: 216 no. 15; Calder "Philadelphia" [1922/3]: 


338 no. 6; Buckler/Calder/Cox "Asia Minor, 1924, V" [1928]: 24 no. 235 with photo- 


graph; *IPhrygChr (1978a): 21. 
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Text reprinted and discussed: Leclereq "Chrétien" [191 at: col, 1474 with (asim, 
ile; Kaufmann Epigraphik [1917]: 229.240 with facsimile; SEG 6 [1932]: 143; Tap, 
bernee "Montanism" [1978]: 678 no. 33 with trans, facsimile, and photograph. 
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Fig. 57: Tombstone of Demetria 
(and Aurelios Glykon) 


Variant readings: 

LL Partially illegible letters, here or elsewhere, not marked prior to Calder in Buck: 
ler/Calder/Cox. 

12 ` xékva abtüv: C/G; [a] otv: LBW, 

L3 — Hatp]ixivog: CIG, LBW; lo[tp]ixvog: Leclercq, Kaufmann; [Aopt]nog: CIG; 
"T[nd] cog: LBW (Anderson; Leclercq; Kaufmann; Calder); A[e07] yog: /PArygChr. 

LA — Ze[ux]g: CIG; Zo[ux]fig; LBW (Leclercq; Kaufmann); Zones: Anderson 
(Calder), Calder in Buckler/Calder/Cox (SEG; Tabbernee); Zon vi, /PhrygChr [and 
other earlier edd.] do not mark partially illegible letters or letters no longer visible here; 
Xpnonavofl klat) Aojpurluavı: C/G; Xpnonavo[t Xpnothavi.: LBW (Anderson; Calder; 
Leclercq; Kaufmann); Xpnonavo) [Xpnot]tavi: /PhrygChr does not mark partially il- 
legible omikron. 


Further references: Perrot/Guillaume/Delbet Exploration | (1862): 126; Ramsay 
"Monuments I" (1888): 254-255 no, 7 with trans, Anderson, 198, 199; Kaufmann Ar- 
chüologie [1913]: 679 and n.4; id., Epigraphik, 60 and nd; Calder “Anatolian Heresies” 
[1923b]: 62 and n.2; Ceccheli Aureli (1928): 63 n4; Leclereq "Montanist. (épigraphie)" 
[1934b]: col. 2532 no. 6; id., "Phrygie" [1939b]: col, 784; E.A. Judge and S.R, Picker- 


| 
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ing (1977: 67 and n.78); A. Ferrua (1978: 611 and n.100); /PhrygChr, pp. 4, 10; H. von 
Aulock (1980: 48 [ad no. 1]; 49 [ad no. 11]; W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 168-169). 
Blanchetiére Christianisme asiate [1981]: 504 no. 123; D. Feissel (1981: 370; 371), 
SEG 28 [1982]: 1078 (ad no. 21); Tabbernee "Christian Inscriptions" [1983]: 128, 129, 
132; A. Davids (1984; 228-229); TIB 7 [1990]: 256-257; J. Evans Grubbs (1994: 410 
and n.199); G.J. Johnson (1994: 354, 362); W.H.C. Frend (1996: 200 and nn.45-46, 
131 and n.97, 194-195 and n.67). 


Photograph: Buckler/Calder/Cox, 40 fig. 14 [of squeeze] (Tabbernee “Montanism,” 
plate 14 no. 33). 


Facsimile: ed. pr., p. 1087 = Le Bas’ copy, reprinted in LBW 3,1, p. 233 no. 785 
(Leclercq, "Chrétien," col. 1474; Kaufmann Epigraphik, 230; Tabbernee “Montanism,” 
678). 


Another stele carved to resemble a funeral altar? 

The various editors of this inscription do not provide detailed descrip- 
tions of the extant fragment. E. Gibson (in /PhrygChr, p. 55), however, 
suggests that the gravestone was a stele carved in the style of a bomos; cf. 
50, 51). The identity of the workshop which produced this monument is 
uncertain, but see comments on 50 which also apply here. The early date 
proposed by W.M. Ramsay (254-255), although derived at on invalid 
grounds (see ad 51), is undoubtedly accurate. 


Xpnotiavot kat Aoptravn? 

Ed. pr.’s ingenious, if ungrammatical, reconstruction of the last 
phrase of this inscription was made before the existence of the Xp —Xp. 
formula was widely known. The word [^opit]tavr presumably suggested 
itself to ed. pr. because of the existence of an imperial estate in the re- 
gion; see p. 180 above. There can be no doubt, however, that Demetria's 
epitaph concluded with a grammatically correct version of the Xp.—Xp. 
formula: Xpnotiavoi Xpyotiavy. A number of Christians actually are 
burying one Christian (e, Demetria), even though the tomb has also 
been prepared for her husband who is still alive; cf. 38, 50, 51. On the 
spelling of the Xp.—Xp. formula with eta, see ad 9. This particular in- 
stance is the only clear example of the formula with Xpnotiavy (contrast 
42), 


Nomenclature 

A number of the names mentioned on this epitaph, while not exclu- 
sively Christian, were favored by Christians. The name Glykon is based 
on a sobriquet; see L. Zgusta (1964: n.14 at $240). For its use in Chris- 
tian circles, see Buckler/Calder/Cox “Asia Minor, 1924. III" [1926]: 73. 
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Domna was a popular Christian name; see ad 34. On the name Pappikios 
derived from a pet form of "father," see Anderson (who appears to have 
used Ramsay's unpublished majuscule copy as well as Le Bas' published 
text to establish the correctness of Tlaxrixtoç rather than ‘Y[xa]tioc), 
216 and Zgusta, 415 n.104. For Leontios, cf. 53. Zorxng has the com- 
mon -nç ending in the nominative; see ad 48. 


Montanist? 

As in the case of similar inscriptions, apart from the Xp.—Xp. formula 
there is nothing to support the alleged Montanist origin of this tomb- 
stone. 


Aizanoi 


Map 7:G2 (N. Phrygia). Originally an agricultural cen- 

ter located in a fertile plain, Aizanoi lay 40km. S.W. of 
Kotiaeion (7:E4) and approx. 40km. N.W. of Appia 

(7:H5) on a tributary of the Rhyndakos (modern Kocasu; 

7:C1) called the Penkalas (Gavdarsuyu); see L. Robert 
(1981: 331-360). The site of Aizanoi has been identified 
on epigraphic grounds with Gavdarhisar; see Ramsay 
"Cities II” [1887]: 515 ad CI; id., Geography [1890]: 
146-147 ad 88; BE [1939]: 257; Waelkens Türsteine 
[1986]: 46; MAMA 9 [1988]: p. xvii; and TIB 7 
[1990]: 201-203. The city gained prominence because of 
its magnificent temple to Zeus, its festivals, legends and 
membership of the Panhellenic League; see R. Lane Fox 
(1987: 69). Aizanoi probably also belonged to the con- 
ventus of Synnada; so A.H.M. Jones (1971a: 65). In an- 
cient times the term Aizanitis was used to refer to the 
extensive territory of the city which stretched to the 
Mysian border in the N. and N.W. The Aizanitis also bor- 
dered the territories of Kadoi (7:H1) in the S.W., of 
Kotiaeion in the N.E., and of Appia in the S.E.; see 
Philippson Reisen 3 [1913]: 85, 108-109, 129; R. Nau- 
mann (1979: 1-3, 8-11); Waelkens Türsteine, 46; 
MAMA 9, pp. xviii-xx. The ancient settlement at Çömlek- 
çi köy (7:F3), 16km. N.E. of Aizanoi within the Upper 
Tembris Valley (see TIB 7, 226), probably belonged to 
the territory of Aizanoi; see M. Waelkens (1977: 284, 
295-296 n.32; Türsteine, 87), Alternatively, Çömlekçi 
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köy may merely have bordered the territory of Aizanoi, 
without actually belonging to that city; see MAMA 9, p. 
xviii and p. xxi n.35; MAMA 10 [1993]: p. xvii (cf. 
Waelkens [1977: 282]). 


53. The family of Aurelios Markeianos 


E köy 304/5 
Now in Kütahya Museum, inv. no. 917 


Ed. pr. — IPhrygChr [19788]: 16 with trans. and photograph. 


Two fragments of marble "Bogenfeldstele" Type C Altıntaş 1 (see 
below). Small fragment broken off from right bottom corner, but re- 
joined. Part of left bottom corner and all of tenon missing. Faces of 
carvings of human figures damaged. Height: 1.50m.; width: 0.90m.; 
thickness: 0.14m. Pediment decorated with stylized tendrils (representing 
akroteria?). Large rectangular naiskos with semicircular top recessed be- 
neath pediment, contains reliefs of two males and one female. Central 
figure (male) stands on pedestal (decorated with carving of pair of oxen 
with plough [cf. 47]), carries cattle-prod (stimulus) in right hand and wax 
tablets with stylus (cf. 38) in left. Male figure at left carries falx vinitoria 
(cf. 8) in left hand. Female figure at right holds spindle and distaff (cf. 
6) in left hand. Both hold right hand over their hearts. Single horizontal 
lines, incised at either side of spring of the arch of the naiskos, continue 
around top of arch where they join to form parallel lines reaching to 
peak of pediment. Beneath the naiskos is a fascia which serves as a visual 
base. The fascia extends to the left and right of the naiskos, forming base 
for pilasters with stylized capitals at either side of naiskos. Pilasters are 
decorated with vines and grapes. Below fascia: pair of oxen yoked to 
cart, Date carved in naiskos between heads of male figures. Main text 
commences on fascia and continues at either side of oxen with cart. In- 
terpuncts at /.2. Dittography in /.11. Cursive epsilons and sigmas. 
“Horseshoe” omegas. Tilted chis at //.10, 12, 16. Ligatures at //.2-8, 13. 
Letter height: 0.02m. Figure 58. Plate 26. 


Between the men's heads: 


“Erovg oi. 
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On fascia below figures: 


Avp. Mapxetavóc Mapxov kè Aduva tékvo Agovtlo 
YAUKVTATYO dwpoðavi rv" 10 * KE koume Çövreç 


Below fascia, next to oxen and cart: 


KE TO TEKVO atv Tt(c]c dv 
5 `Auntovtoç gè Aropn- npoodč yip- 

önç ke Evpndoc mom. a thy Bapvyð- 
t COvtL KE um Coon OVOV Opdav- 
KE AENDA Oe Overt 15. Q tékva lm. 
YAVKVTATOLG |LVTHTI- 10 otkov yi- 

10  cxapw. pov Biov pn 

Lov, 


In the year 389. Aurelios Markeianos son of Markos and 
Domna (prepared this tomb) for Leontios, their sweetest child, 
who died before his time aged nineteen, and for themselves 
5 (while still) living; and their children | Ammiantos and 

Diomedes and Eumelos (are co-dedicators of this tomb) for 
their father (who is still) living and for their mother (who is 

10 still) living and for their sweetest deceased brother, | in mem- 
ory. If anyone shall bring a hand heavy with envy (against this 

15 tomb) may that person leave orphaned children, | a bereft 
household, (and) a wasted life. 


Other ed.: Gibson "Montanism" [1974]: 58-61 no. 1 with photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: S. Mitchell (1980: 201-202) does not reprint whole 
text but does suggest emendations on the basis of his own copy and photograph; *SEG 
28 [1982]: 1101; Snyder Ante Pacem [1985]: 138-139 inscr. E with trans.; New Docs 5 
[1989]: 146 (11.14-18 only). 


Variant readings: 

l.1 &tovc KÉ": Gibson “Montanism” does not number this as /.1 but commences 
numbering with /.2 as /.1. 

1.2 Aóuva Aéovru: Gibson “Montanism” omits téxvo; Aéovru Gibson “Montanism” 
and /PhrygChr (SEG; Snyder). 

1.3 8’: Mitchell. 
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1.10  #dpww Gibson “Montanism” and /PhrygChr (Snyder). 


L1] tiog: Gibson 


(Snyder). 


1.12  xpoodter: IPhrygChr (SEG; Snyder). 

112-13 *ilpa: Gibson “Montanism” and /PhrygChr (Snyder). 
.13 qv: Gibson “Montanism” does not mark ligature here, 
1116-17 #ilpov: Gibson “Montanism” and JPArygChr (Snyder). 
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Fig, 58: Leontios’ tombstone 


“Montanism” and /PhrygChr (SEG); gaz Snyder; av: IPhrygCh, 
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Further references: Gibson “Montanism,” 21; M. Waelkens (1977: 280, 295-296 
n.32 [ad no. 6], 309 n.110 [ad no. 1]); IPhrygChr, pp. 4, 10, 41-43; P. Nautin (1979: 
579); A. Ferrua (1980: 176, 177); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 105, 109-110 no. 9; 
W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 168-170); D. Feissel (1981; 370-371); K.J. Rigsby (1981: 92 
n.1, 93-94); Blanchetiğre Christianisme asiate (1981): 503 no. 106e; A. Giuliano (1982: 
169-170); Tabbernee "Christian Inscriptions" [1983]: 128, 134; A. Davids (1984: 228- 
229); Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 87 n.158, 102 n.246; New Docs 4 [1987]: 237-238; 
MAMA 9 [1988]: p. xxi n.35; Koch "Grabreliefs" [1990b]: 124 (ad no. 18); MAMA 10 
[1993]: p. xvii, p. xxi n.24 and p. 52; J. Evans Grubbs (1994: 410 and n.199); G.J. 
Johnson (1994: 341, 343, 363 n.3, 364 n.9, 365 n.25 with photograph). 


Photographs: ed. pr., plate 17 [= cropped version of Gibson "Montanism," plate 1] 
(Johnson, 343 plate 5); Mitchell [unpublished; see Mitchell (1980: 201)]. 


Provenance, workshop, and date 

Although E. Gibson (/PhrygChr, pp. 37, 42) was unaware of the pre- 
cise provenance of this tombstone, she, on the basis of some similarity in 
style, identified it as having been produced in the same workshop as that 
which produced a number of the Xp.—Xp. or Xpionavoi inscriptions 
from the Upper Tembris Valley. The register of the Kütahya Museum, 
however, gives the provenance as Cómlekgi kóy which raises the theoreti- 
cal possibility that the stone was produced in a different workshop (at 
Aizanoi or Góynükóren?), perhaps by a specialist sculptor who had also 
worked in the workshop near Soa (see ad 31 and ad 37). A large number 
of tombstones and sarcophagi discovered in Çömlekçi köy certainly ap- 
pear to have been brought there from Aizanoi (TIB 7, 226). Neverthe- 
less, in this particular instance, the shape and style of the stone argue 
against it having been produced anywhere other than in the workshop 
near Soa. That workshop manufactured, in addition to panel-steles, a type 
of stele, designated by M. Waelkens as Type C Altntas 1 "Bogen- 
feldstelen" (Türsteine, 90), which featured carved representations of 
"full-sized" figures (rather than busts or busts with partial trunks) 
standing within a niche. Leontios' tombstone is a clear example of this 
type of "Bogenfeldstele" and undoubtedly came from this workshop 
(ibid., 87 n.158; Rigsby, 93-94). It is also a good example of how the 
decorations carved on one kind of stele (e.g., the "panel-stele") were 
utilized for other types. Gibson (/PhrygChr, p. 42) suggests that Leon- 
tios' tombstone was carved by the same sculptor who produced 41. 

The date on this tombstone ( ëtovs tr’, Le, 389 “Sullan era" = 
304/5 C.E.) is significant for establishing the approximate dates when the 
panel-steles with the Xp.—Xp. formula were produced. 


" 
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Orthography and symbols 

The substitution of 0£8và for Te8vnköri in /.8 is due to the common 
Phrygian interchange between unvoiced aspirate and unvoiced conso- 
nant; see ad 40, Confusion between the two aspirates and between the 
words ó0óvoç and x0v (genitive: y8ovec) appears to have resulted in the 
use of Bapvy8ovoc for Bapú48ovoç in //.13-14 (Gibson “Montanism,” 
60-61 and /PhrygChr, p. 38). For other Phrygian inscriptions using 
Bapúó0ovoç in their imprecations, see Gibson “Koç Collection” 
[1978b]: 15-18 no. 3 (pl. 3a) with discussion of the meaning of the term 
("heavy with envy”) plus a list of further examples and Gibson 
"Kütahya Museum" [1980]: 70-71 no. 12 (fig. 25), cf. 68 no. 8 (fig. 
21) and 68-69 no. 9 (fig. 22). Note also the common phonological re- 
duction of -e1- to -1- in zpood&t (7.12) and yipa (//.12-13). 

The symbols (pre-)carved on this monument, including the oxen with 
cart for transporting corn and the stimulus or cattle-prod, portray the 
agrarian context in which Leontios had lived. 


A premature death 

Leontios, the deceased son of Markeianos and Domna, had died 
young. Mitchell’s reading of &tov 0' for Etwv 10' in 1.2 does not accord 
with the text as shown on Gibson’s photograph. It is also inconsistent 
with the carved relief of a grown man, presumably portraying Leontios. 
Gibson’s reading, therefore, is the more likely. Leontios was 19 years of 
age at the time of his death, not 18 as translated by Gibson (/PhrygChr, 
p. 38)—unless she means that he had lived for 18 years and was in his 
19th year. In any case, Leontios’ age was probably given in approximate 
terms, as people in the ancient world were not always sure of their exact 
age and tended to give rounded-off figures such as 20, 30, 60; see R.P. 
Duncan Jones (1977; 333-353) and cf. 60, 62. See also P. Ups. Frid. 
1.1-20 where the names of people are given in multiples of five. AI- 
though Leontios' age was not "rounded off," the alphabetic numeral 
16" in his epitaph probably meant "a little short of 20 years." Gibson 
did not see the omega at the end of /.2 and, consequently, presumed that 
the form of the deceased son's name was Aéov. For a further example of 
the form Leontios (if restored correctly), see 52. 


Christian? 

Apart from (possibly) the tilted chis in //.10, 12 and 16, there is little 
to suggest that this tombstone is Christian. The names Markos, 
Markeianos and Domna may be Christian, but are not exclusively so, 
Although W.M. Calder (“Epigraphy II" [1924b]: 88) considered the chi 
in the shape of a Greek cross unequivocal evidence of Christianity, simi- 
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lar tilted chis appear in Phrygian inscriptions honoring non-Christian 
deities (see /PhrygChr, p. 39). Even in inscriptions which are established 
as Christian on other grounds, tilted chis vary greatly in shape suggesting 
lapidary license rather than intentional imitation of a Greek cross; see 
also Tabbernee "Christian Inscriptions," 134 and ad 40. G.F. Snyder 
(138) concludes that the tilted chis here (and elsewhere) are cultural at- 
tempts to ward off evil spirits and have no reference to the Christian 
cross. The imprecation at the end of this epitaph is very common on 
non-Christian tombstones from the area; see A. Parrot (1939: 134-137); 
BE [1962]: 194; Hellenica. 13 [1965]: 97-98; SEG 28 [1982]: 1609, 
Note that in this instance the usual position of the adjectives in //.16-18 
has been inverted. The formula normally reads: "ppo fiov, oixov 
ëpnuov; see /PhrygChr, p. 38. That Christians would use a formula as 
vehement as this one (Rigsby, 93) is by no means impossible, given the 
even stronger sentiments expressed by the "curse of Judas formula" 
employed by Christians elsewhere not all that much later, see New Docs 1 
[1981]: 99-101 no. 61; New Docs 3 [1983]: 83 no. 64; New Docs 4 
[1987]: 240 (ad 3), 264 no. 129. 

Gibson (“Montanism,” 21; cf. Waelkens [1977: 309 n.110 (ad no. 
1)] at first considered this a "non-provocative" Christian inscription, but 
later (IPhrygChr, p. 39) questioned its Christian nature—a view adopted, 
probably correctly, by subsequent commentators. 


Montanist? 

Snyder, despite his comments regarding the non-Christian nature of 
the tilted chis (138) and despite the absence of the Xp.—Xp. formula (or 
of the word "Chetan", considers this to be a pre-Constantinian dated 
Xp.—Xp. inscription (134)—although, somewhat inconsistently, on p. 
137 he refers to 27 as the only dated Xp.—Xp. inscription. Snyder gives 
three possible explanations of the meaning of the formula: Montanist 
public witness and encounter; orthodox exertion of social and economic 
pressure on non-Christian neighbors; rural, monolithic frankness as con- 
trasted with urban pluralism (137). Consequently, it is apparent that Sny- 
der considers the Xp.—Xp. inscriptions at least potentially Montanist, and, 
inasmuch as he describes the inscription under discussion here as one of 
the Xp.—Xp. class, he, presumably, also considers this one potentially 
Montanist. However, the absence of the Xp.-Xp. formula or of any deci- 
sive Christian symbolism other than the alleged Christian significance of 
the tilted chis certainly rules out classifying this as a Xp.—Xp. inscription 
and probably also means that it is not Christian, let alone Montanist. A 
further argument against its Montanist nature is the prominent represen- 
tation of the three human figures in the naiskos. Few of the other tomb- 
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stones published in this corpus contain human figures (54, 64-66). None 
of these is definitely Christian. Early Christians, in general, tended to be 
conservative in respect of portraiture; see Rigsby, 93. Montanists, as rigo- 
rists, probably would have been even more opposed to producing 
“graven images” of people—especially if these were portrayed in a 
shrine (naiskos), There is no need to assume that the figures carved here 
bore any actual resemblance to Leontios or his parents; see ad 54. 


Kotiaeion 


Map 7:E4 (N. Phrygia). Modern Kütahya. The ancient 
city 4km. W. of the Tembris (Porsuk Çayı) lay on the 
main road from Sardis (5:C1) to Ankyra (5:B4) and 
could be reached easily from both Appia (7:H4) and Soa 
(7:H5), via the main N.E. road from Akmonia (7:J3) to 
Dorylaeion (7:B7) and the main N.W. road from Prym- 
nessos (7:17) to Dorylaeion respectively. Kotiaeion be- 
longed to the conventus of Synnada; see A.H.M. Jones 
(1971a: 65). Kotiaeion's border with Appia was the low 
mountain range immediately N. of the Altintasovasi near 
Adaköy (12:F2). Kotiaeion's extensive territory stretched 
N. to become Phrygia's border with Bithynia, adjacent to 
that of Dorylaeion and reached the Türkmen Dağı in the 
N.E. (7:E6) to form the border with Dorylaeion and 
Nakoleia (9:C2). In the W., Kotiaeion's territory 
stretched beyond Köprüören (7:D3) to the edge of the 
Plain of Tavganli (7:D2) and in the S.W., it bordered Ai- 
zanoi (7:G2). See Ramsay “Cities IT’ [1887]: 506-507 
(ad 84); id., "Geography" [1890]: 144 ad 83; W. Ruge 
(1922: cols. 1526-1527); L. Robert (1962: 359 and 
n4); Th. Drew-Bear (1976b: 252); Waelkens Türsteine 
[1986]: 88-89; TIB 7 [1990]: 312-316; and MAMA 10 
[1993]: p. xvii. 
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54. A Montanist(?) symbol 


Kütahya, in Armenian cemetery np 
Now at Ankara, depot at site of Roman Baths 


Ed. pr. — Buckler/Calder/Cox “Asia Minor, 1924. II" [1925]: 161 no. 149 with line 
drawing/facsimile. 


White marble doorstele with tenon: Type C Altıntaş 2 but with Type E 
arched pediment; see Waelkens Tiirsteine (1986): 90-91, 105. Height: 
1.26m.; width: 0.60m.; thickness: 0.21m. Broken at right bottom; 
weather-wom. Pediment is carved as niche containing two facing lions, 
the front paws of which hold down slain cattle (bulls?). Semicircular 
border of arch decorated with rope motif. Original inscription presuma- 
bly commenced on horizontal upper border of pediment (cf. 64), but 
this has been replaced by Armenian inscription. “Door” separated from 
“gable” by “lintel” is decorated with eight incised ellipses. “Pilasters” 
are decorated with geometric "fish-scale" design similar to that of 66. 
Door consists of three recessed panels. Upper panel contains two busts 
and lower panels contain one bust each; all defaced. Further decorations 
are incised below door: spindle and distaff; comb(?); wax tablets with 
stylus. Extant two lines (//.2-3) of original inscription carved on 
“threshold,” first copied by W.M. Calder in June 1924. Cursive epsilons, 
sigmas, and omegas. Ligature at /.2, Letter height not provided. Figures 
59, 60. Plate 5. 


poe es aa 
2 KE AnoAXovio ddeddoic, 'AAefavipa [KopU.-] 
ANG Vid éronoq. 


... and for Apollonios their brothers, (and) for Alexandros 
son of Kyrilla, I have constructed (the tomb). 


Other edd.: Miltner "Nachlese" [1937]: cols. 54-55 no. 58 with photograph; Pfuhl/ 
Móbius Grabreliefs II [1979]: 511 no. 2123 with photograph; *Waelkens Türsteine 
[1986]: 105 no. 246 with photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Grégoire "Épigraphie chrétienne" [1924]: 708-709 
(majuscule copy based on Calder); SEG 6 [1932]: 108; Tabbemee "Montanism" [1978]: 
687-688 no. 40 with line drawing/facsimile. 
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mM knk ze > e KR 


ge .. Š (cs E 
dA KATTONNGONI GA AENOICAA i | 
NHCYIGETIOHCAR Pan 


Fig. 59: Reused tombstone of 
Apollonios and Alexandros 


Variant readings: 


LI 


K- (‘Adjetavlp}w: Calder (Tabbernee); “Aeğdvöpy?: SEG with 'EFo[v]8to as 


alternative suggestion. 


R 
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Further references: MAMA 5 [1937]: pp. 122-123; BE [1939]: 420; M. Waelkens 
(1977: 280, 296 n.33); Tabbernee, 342; SEG 36 [1989]: 1191; TIB 7 [1990]: 314, 316; 
MAMA 10 [1993]: p. 189 (ad Kütahya no. 3) with photograph. 


Photographs: Miltner, col. 55 fig. 32 (Pfuhl/Móbius, plate 305; Waelkens Tiirsteine, 
plate 40 no. 246); MAMA 10, plate 56 (P3). 


Line drawings/facsimiles: ed. pr., 161 fig. 81 (Tabbemee, 688); Grégoire, 709 
(majuscule text reconstructed from ed. pr.). 


A defaced monument 


The erasure of /.1 of the original epitaph makes translation difficult. 
Presumably, the names of the dedicator and of at least one of Apollo- 
nios’ brothers were recorded in /.1. The four, now defaced, busts (cf. 66) 
may suggest that at least four persons were named in the epitaph. Busts, 
like full-length human figures (cf. 53, 65, 66) and “heads and trunks” 
(cf. 64), supposedly represented the deceased or those still living mem- 
bers of the family who were also to be buried in the fomb. Funerary 
portraiture, however, varied little apart from gender shown by hairstyle or 
dress. For the use of -o- for - o1- in &xoinoa (1.3), cf. 19. 


| ın KE€ZANAlG-Z- 


AHC Y1C CTO H C 





Fig. 60: Facsimile of epitaph 
with symbol interpreted as pi, 
as published in 1925 


Montanist? 


C.W.M. Cox in Buckler/Calder/Cox (161; cf. MAMA 5, pp. 122-123), 
followed by H. Grégoire (708), interpreted the symbol carved between 
the spindle and distaff and the wax tablets as a large pi, and, on the basis 


of a comparison with the use of the letter pi in 63, designated this a 
Montanist epitaph. 
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It is likely that the letter pi was used by Montanists as an abbreviation 
for xveypatixdc/-1; see ad 63 and cf. 55. It, however, was not used in 
this way on this particular monument. As Waelkens (Türsteine, 105) has 
shown, the symbol which Cox took to be a pi is in fact a comb (cf. 5), of 
which only the remnants of the sides and top are visible. 


Other symbols 

The other symbols on this doorstone are common in Phrygian funer- 
ary art. None is exclusively Christian. Consequently, the monument may 
not even be Christian. The likelihood of this being a Christian inscription 
would be strengthened if Calder's restoration of the name [KvpiA]lAnc¢ 
(//.2-3) could be shown to be secure (cf. 25). The restoration, however, is 
doubtful. While matronymics do occur in Phrygian epitaphs (e.g., 
IPhrygChr 26), they are extremely rare. See other commentaries for the 
significance of the lions (26), spindle and distaff (6), and wax tablets 
(38). 


Nakoleia 


Map 9:C2 (N. Phrygia). Modern Seyitgazi. Situated on 
the banks of the Parthenios (Seyitsuyu) and on the main 
road from Laodikeia Katakekaumene (10:H4) to Dory- 
laeion (9:A1), approx. 40km. S.E. of that city, Nakoleia 
was an ideal resting place for travelers. Nakoleia be- 
longed to the conventus of Synnada (see A.H.M. Jones 
[1971a: 65]) and was the administrative center for a 
number of imperial estates in the region. Its huge terri- 
tory bordered those of Dorylaeion, to the N. and N.W., 
Midaeion (9:43) and Akkilaeion (modern Uyuz Tepe; 
9:A3) to the N.E., and Kotiaeion (7:E4) to the W. For a 
time (see pp. 95-96 above), it encompassed Orkistos, 
54km. to the S.E. (9:D5), stretching its S.E. border to 
Galatia. Even when Orkistos was independent, Nak- 
oleia's territory perhaps extended as far as the boundary 
of Troknada (modern Kaymaz; 9:B4) in the E. Its south- 
ern border was probably defined by the low mountain 
ranges near Akin (9:C1), separating its territory from 
that of Metropolis (modern Oynes, approx. 3km. S.E. of 
Kümbet; 9:D2). See Ramsay “Cities II" [1887]: 499-501 
(ad 67); W. Ruge (1935: cols. 1600-1604); MAMA 5 
[1937]: pp. xxvi-xxxi; L. Robert (1962: 77 nn4, 6; 

1975: 171-172); M. Waelkens (1977: 280, 296 nn.38- 
39); H. von Aulock (1980: 74-77); Waelkens Türsteine 
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[1986]: 122; Drew-BeariNaour “Divinités” [1990]: 
1921 and n.40; TIB 7 [1990]: 344-346. 


55. A Montanist(?) II 
Seyitgazi IT DN 
Ed. pr. — MAMA 5 [1937]: 260 with photograph. 


Limestone stele with triangular pediment, broken at top. Parts of the 
surface of the shaft have been cut away. Height: 1.10m.; width: 0.59m. 
(top), 0.51m. (shaft); thickness: 0.26m. (top), 0.22m. (shaft). Wreath in 
center of pediment (cf. and contrast 38). Shaft separated from pediment 
by ribbed moulding. Prominent pi (height: 0.08m.) carved at top of 
shaft, just below moulding. Extant inscription (probably complete) in 
center of shaft. Cursive epsilons, sigmas, and omegas. Letter height (apart 
from pi in /.1): 0.045m. Figure 61. Plate 12. 


II 
“Avdoç Anod- 
(vio adseAo- 
à, uvnunç 
5 XP Lv. 


P(neumatikoi?) 


Anthos (commissioned this tomb) for Apollonios his brother, 
5 in| memory. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Tabbernee "Montanism" [1978]: 688-689 no. 41 
with photograph; Blanchetiğre Christianisme asiate (1981): 505 no. 131 with French 
trans. 


Variant readings: 
1.2 “Av8oç: MAMA (Tabbernee; Blanchetidâre) does not mark partially visible let- 
ters here or elsewhere, 


Further references: Tabbernee, 342; H. von Aulock (1980: 75); BE [1984]: 341; TIB 
7 [1990]: 346. 





al 
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most of the face of the stone was removed for other purposes, indicates 
that it was deemed to be a significant, and intelligible, symbol. 

The letter pi, used as a symbol, occurs on a number of inscriptions. E. 
Testa (1962: 276-277), for instance, cites examples from Syria where the 
pi decorated the portals of private houses. Testa (275-278) argues that 
the pi was part of a sacred Jewish lintel design. This, in addition, may ex- 
plain the origin of the use of the symbols TTITIT on the door lintel of an 
inscription from Nabatene in Syria (/SyriaW [1870a]: 1961), also deco- 
rated with a cross. C. Clermont-Gannau, in a communication concern- 
ing 63 (in Pargoire "Dorylée II" [1903]: 62), suggested that the latter 
inscription may be Montanist. H. Leclercq (“Montanist [épigraphie]" 
(1934b): col. 2541 no. 17) tentatively listed it among his Montanist in- 
scriptions but considered the data to be insufficient for certainty. The 

İLE oed absence of any other substantive evidence for the existence of Montan- 
p PS SE ism in Syria after III' (see p. 54 above) suggests strongly that /SyriaW 
| cu v N 1961 is Jewish-Christian rather than Montanist and, hence, it has not been 
t iE ue W den treated in a separate entry. 

ifo m TAN E | As there is no independent evidence for Montanists in Nakoleia, it is 
AN eee Ano A A possible that the main inscription under discussion here is also Jewish or 

Geht Jewish-Christian. The likelihood of it being Montante, however, should 
not be dismissed too quickly. There is little doubt that, despite the ab- 
sence of other evidence for the existence of Montanists in nearby Dory- 
laeion, an inscription (63), which uses the symbol IT twice, is Montanist. 
The self-designation mvevuatixdc/-j for Montanists (see pp. 403-406, 
456 below) makes it extremely likely that the letter pi was used as a 
prominent symbol standing for this self-designation. If there were Mon- 
tanists using this abbreviation in Dorylaeion, there is no reason why there 
could not have been Montanists in Nakoleia doing the same. If so, how- 
ever, it is not clear whether the pi in this instance designated only the de- 
ceased, or, as I have suggested in the translation, also the dedicator. 





Laodikeia Katakekaumene 





Fig. 61: Apollonios’ tombstone Map 10:H4 (S.E. Phrygia). This city, earlier known as 

Klaudiolaodikeia, is distinguished from Laodikeia ad Ly- 

Photograph: ed. pr., plate 55 no. 260 (Tabbernee, plate 14 no. 260). cum (6:E6) by the additional term d Karaxexauu&vr, 

perhaps derived from the smoke produced by the smelting 

w carved at the top of the shaft, unlike the symbol on 54, is Ser e SH or ^ P pA ri rather ses pa 
5 cause of the blackened hills to the AE, as argue 

clearly s The fact that it was retained, along with the inscription, when Calder “Anatolian Heresies” [1923b]: 68 n.2. ya 

38km. N.N.W. of Ikonion (10:/4) at modern Halıcı 
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(formerly also known as Ládik), the city's significance 
derived from being situated on an important trade route 
between Phrygia and eastern Asia Minor. The limits of its 
extensive territory have not yet been defined precisely, 
but it shared borders with the territories of Hadrianopolis 
(modern Koçaş; 9:J6) and Ikonion to the W. and S. re- 
spectively and with the provinces of Cappadocia and Ly- 
caonia to the E. See W. Ruge (1924: cols. 721-722; 
MAMA 1 [1928]: pp. xii, 15; J. and L. Robert (1977: 
42, 54); M. Waelkens (1977: 298 n.49) and id., Tür- 
steine [1986]: 254. Ancient Kongoustos (modern 
Altınekin, formerly Zwarik; 10:G6) was situated almost at 
the eastern limit of Laodikeia’s territory approx. 58km. 
N.N.E. of Ikonion; TIB 4 [1984]: 153. An imperial es- 
tate, administered from Laodikeia, lay to the S. of the city 
near Zizima (modern Sizma; 10:H4); see Calder "Great 
Persecution" [1924a]: 361; Waelkens Türsteine, 254. 


56. A pastor martyred during the Great 
Persecution 


Altinekin, in the wall of the mosque c.310(?)-313(?) 


Ed. pr. — Callander “Explorations” [1906]; 175 no. 64. 


Limestone block, broken at right diagonally from near top to bot- 
tom. Height: 0.74m.; width: 1.30m.; thickness: 0.25m. (top), 0.15m. 
(bottom). Tabula ansata with rectangular frame and ornamental handles 
(cf. 9) on front face, Inscription, carved in sunken field of tabula ansata 
(height: 0.52m.; width: 0.85m.), first copied by T. Callander in 1904, 
then by W.M. Ramsay in 1906 and W.M. Calder in 1910. Cursive epsi- 
lons, sigmas, and omegas. Third letter of 1.6 (gamma) is defaced. Letter 
height; 0.025m.-0.04m. Figure 62. Plate 31. 


TouBov l'evvaóetov nathp kal 
MOTVLOL [LTP 
etetéhecouay, ó yap yé- 
voc nàtprv t' aKayNnoEeV. 
5 [louiév övr én’ decoy, ó L- 
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polylpağeinv yap àvéthn, 

OLKTLOTOV Oviokov, Kal 

SVOLEVEWV qvooeiov 

TO ÖV, tatov HUVUVOd- 
10 de1oc 6 Etehevt(vac.)a. 


The tomb of Gennadeios (which his) father and revered mother 
5 completed, for (by his death) he grieved (his) family (and his) 
homeland. | Being a pastor over sheep, he endured (the precepts 
of) holy scripture, dying most piteously, and being gentle among 
10 impious enemies | he came to his end, being but short-lived in 
years. 








Gig Sa I es Vir ym Unt qt 
ETM H mit, pnt ii fN 2 
ceca T N we m Ve >e ly as > ç 
2 ZEECHNEN RANTHE re, aps Én | 
; OTNIA M ; 
€ eT EACCCNN OrA P [6 Jii Yer | 
Noe EE UCEN disc Ass 
` OIMENONT S 
OL PN SE] NTA KA AN e ces | 
OF KTIC TON GNHCKWNEA( SEES 
s AYCMENEWN ANOCEIWN ka 
HTT1OCCON € T AIWNM| NTNOA Sie 
AE\OCAETEAEYT A Wes | 
| 
| 






D 
a 
`. 


Fm, : 


















——— — — 


Fig. 62: Inscription commemorating 
Gennadeios 


Other edd.: Calder "New Monument” [1923c]: 85; *MAMA 1 [1928]: 157 with photo- 
graphs. 


Text reprinted and discussed: H. Grégoire (1923: 86) does not reprint whole text 
but suggests alternative reading for /.3; Calder “Martyrs” [1923d]: 299-300 and 300 n.2 
with trans.; id. “Great Persecution” [1924a]: 358-360 with trans. and line draw- 
ing/facsimile; Grégoire “Epigraphie chrétienne” [1924]: 709-710 with French trans. 
based on Calder's English trans.; P. Franchi de' Cavalieri (1928: 119-122 with Italian 
trans. based on Calder's English trans.); Wilhelm "Grabinschriften" [1932]: 826-829, 
832-835; Grégoire "Gennadios" [1933c]: 65-69; SEG 6 [1933] 343; Leclercq 
"Paléochrétiens" [1937b]: cols. 603-604 no. 4; F. Halkin (1949: 89-90); Blanchetière 











| 
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Christianisme asiate [1981]: 512 no. 204 with French trans.; Mitchell "Maximinus" 
[1988]: 105 n.4 (II.5b-10 only). 


Variant readings: 

1.5 Kouiévov t éz Franchi de’ Cavalieri; öve wo[@ee]uvó[v]: Callander; TE 
[IOCCCINOI: Ramsay in Callander; éx' óeooiv: Calder (Blanchetiére); xouiévov t 
(xouicabvov v) Ex deoo: Grégoire (Wilhelm; SEG; Halkin). 

11.5-6 ó \pofy]padinv: Calder ("New Monument’) 6:potrpaóinv (ov Onpotpoóinv): 
Grégoire; Qnpotpaéelnv: Calder “Great Persecution” alternate reading considered but re- 
jected; [0)ipotpaéelnv: Wilhelm (cf. Calder (1934: 503]); Gıporpağeinv: Halkin; 
ipoy[p]adetny: Mitchell, 

1.6 potpad tap dvétÀn: Callander; #C'HNTA: Ramsay in Callander. 

1.7 Ov[ñ]oxov: Callander; 6vjoxov: Calder “New Monument” (Grégoire "Em. 
graphie chrétienne"). 

LR Svopievéwv . , oootov: Halkin; &voo«e»tov: Calander. 

1.9.10  utvovedótoc: Franchi de’ Cavalieri. 

LIO — éveAebro: earlier edd. do not indicate vac. 


Further references: W.M. Ramsay (1923: 86); H. Grégoire (1927/8a: 694-695); 
MAMA 1, pp. xviii-xix; W. Peek (1931: 527, 529); H. Delehaye (1932: 381); C.W.M. 
Cox (1933: 225, 227); A. Cameron (1933: 139); BE [1934]: p. 216; W.M. Calder 
(1934: 503); BE [1936]: p. 352; BE [1951]: 19; A. Ferrua (1978: 611 and n.102); EG 4 
(1978): 397; Blanchetiére, 327, 480; TIB 4 [1984]: 153; S. Mitchell (1993: 65 and 
n.80). 


Photographs: MAMA 1, p. 81 fig. (a) [of stone], fig. (b) [of squeeze]. 
Line drawing/facsimile: Calder "Great Persecution" [1924a]: fig. 2 (facing p. 357). 


Pastor over sheep 

There is no doubt that the description of Gennadeios as momév’ Our 
er decoty (/.3) is meant to be taken as indicating a Christian pastoral 
office. Calder ("Great Persecution," 358, 360) argued that, at this time, 
the church at the ancient settlement at the site of Zivank, i.e., modern 
Altınekin (since identified as Kongoustos), had no independent organi- 
zation and that, consequently, Gennadeios must have been a presbyter or 
a chorepiscopus (“village bishop") under bishop Severos of Laodikeia 
(on whom, see ad 70). If, however, Gennadeios was a Montanist—which 
Calder (364) also postulated—there is no reason why Gennadeios could 
not have been a "fully fledged" bishop, as Montanists, as well as non- 
Montanists, continued to use the title &xtoxonog for the chief pastors of 
villages well beyond this time; e.g., cf. Soz., h.e. 7.19.2 with Ath., Ar. 
2.25, 2.28. 
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Martyr? 

A number of further ambiguous phrases on his tombstone are strong, 
if not absolute, indicators that Gennadeios died as a martyr. The first of 
these phrases juxtaposes avétAn<v> and ipoypadeiny (1.3). It probably 
means that Gennadeios “suffered (death—on account of) holy scrip- 
ture" or that he “endured (the precepts [or prediction] of) holy scrip- 
ture," resulting in his death. If the phrase carries the former meaning, 
there may be an allusion to the possible circumstances leading to Gen- 
nadeios' death. Perhaps he, like others during "the Great Persecution,” 
refused to "hand over the books” when required to do so by local offi- 
cials acting in accordance with the demands of an imperial edict; e.g, 
Felix, bishop of Thibiuca in Africa Proconsularis (Pass. Fel. 15, 20, 25, 
28). However, this edict was not implemented universally or consistently 
and, therefore, the sense of the phrase under discussion may be that, in 
accordance with the scriptural injunction not to deny the faith by fleeing 
persecution, Gennadeios endured his martyrdom. Calder's suggestion 
("Great Persecution," 359-360), that there is an allusion here to the ful- 
fillment of the prediction made by St. Paul to the Christians of South 
Galatia that they would suffer tribulation and persecution (Acts 15:22; 
cf. 2 Tim 3:12), is dependent on his theory that Christians had become 
used to such veiled references on tombstones during the period before 
Christianity had become a legal religion (ibid., 360). 

Mitchell (*Maximinus," 105 n.4; 1993: 65) assumes that ipoypag- 
ev is a reference to an imperial letter authorizing persecution, rather 
than to holy scripture, arguing that ypdıyara would be the vox propria 
for such a document. If Mitchell's assumption is accurate, it would sup- 
port, even more strongly than would a reference to scripture, the view 
that Gennadeios died as a martyr. 

Phrases reporting that he died “most piteously" (/.7) and had come 
to a premature end among “impious enemies" (//.8-10) are compatible 
with martyrdom. For the view that these phrases, however, are not strong 
enough to warrant the conclusion that Gennadeios had indeed died as a 
martyr, see Wilhelm, 826-828, 832-834; Halkin, 90 and cf. Grégoire 
"Gennadios," 65-69— a view rejected vehemently by Calder (1934: 
503). 


Date and orthography 

If Gennadeios did die as a martyr, it is likely that he did so as a result 
of the persecution under Maximin Daia (c.305-313), perhaps, like 
Severos (70), sometime during 312-313. He could, of course, have been 
martyred slightly earlier than this or, if he had merely suffered during 
the persecution (cf. Eugenios [69]) and died later of an untimely, yet 
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natural, death, it is impossible to give a precise date. In any event, it is 
safe to assume that his epitaph was engraved sometime in the second 
decade of IV. 

As with similar inscriptions from this period, the terminal -v is fre- 
quently omitted (//.2, 6); -at- is substituted for -e1- (/.9); -e1- for -1- (LI, 
8, 10); and 1- for e1- (/.5). 


Montanist? 

Calder ("Great Persecution," 354-355, 358-364), in a discussion of 
this inscription and those honoring Eugenios and Severos (69, 70), ar- 
gued that the Laodikeian church was “unorthodox” and greatly influ- 
enced by "Montanist-Novatian" sectarianism; ibid., 362, see also pp. 
347-349, 356-357 below. Assuming that Montanists, because of their 
alleged characteristic of open profession of Christianity and their strict 
attitude to those who apostatized during persecution, made “a specially 
tempting target to the organizers of persecution” (ibid.), Calder claimed 
Gennadeios and the others as Montanists, citing their absence from the 
martyrologies of the church as likely confirmation of this (ibid., 364). 

Calder's hypothesis in respect of Severos and Eugenios may well be 
correct as there is additional evidence to support his claim; see ad 70. His 
conclusion about Gennadeios' religious affiliation may also be correct, 
but there are no supportive data. Montanists did not differ greatly from 
Christians of the official church in respect of their attitude to voluntary 
martyrdom (see W. Tabbernee [1985: 33-34]) and, even on Calder's own 
admission ("Great Persecution," 358), the language on Gennadeios' 
epitaph is veiled and non-committal; cf. Grégoire, “Epigraphie chré- 
tienne," 710. Moreover in another article dealing with the religious char- 
acter of Laodikeia and its territory, Calder argued that the fusing of 
religious traditions in the villages was probably "less easy" than in 
Laodikeia itself and that in these villages “the sects tended to remain dis- 
tinct” (“Anatolian Heresies,” 85). Consequently, even if the church at 
Laodikeia itself had become “Montanist” (or, later, “Montanist— 
Novatian"), there is no absolute guarantee that this was also the case at 
Kongoustos. The alleged confirmation of Gennadeios' Montanism on 
the basis of his absence from the church's martyrologies is an unwar- 
ranted argument from silence. Consequently, it is unlikely that Gen- 
nadeios was a Montanist, but the possibility that he was should not be 
ruled out altogether. 
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M ysia 
Kadoi 


Map 7:H1 (Mysia Abbaitis). Named after the Lydo- 
Phrygian hero Kadus (Ramsay "Cities H” [1887]; 517 
ad CV), echoes of the accusative form of the ancient 
name are heard in the name of the modern city of Gediz 
near where Kadoi once stood; see Ramsay Geography 
[1890]: 147 (ad 92); ILydiaB [1898]: pp. 155-156; TIB 
7 [1990]: 285; and MAMA 10 [1993]: p. xviii. Vari- 
ously attributed to Phrygia, Lydia, or Mysia (L. Bürchner 
(1919: col. 1477] and W. Ruge (1941: col. 794]), it is 
clear from OGIS 2 [1905]: 446 that Kadoi was part of 
Mysia Abbaitis and, therefore, probably belonged to the 
conventus of Sardis (6:C4); see A.H.M. Jones (1971a: 
81); C. Habicht (1975: 73); Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 
35-37; and cf. Hellenica 6 [1948]: 104 and n.2. Located 
at a mountain pass near the Upper Hermos (Gediz Çayı), 
Kadoi was a significant city in the region bordering 
Mysia and Phrygia. It was situated approx. 25km. S.W. 
of Aizanoi (7:G2) and 65km. S.W. of Kotiaeion (7:E4), 
both of which were definitely Phrygian cities within this 
border region. Kadoi may have used both the Sullan and 
Actian eras; see MAMA 10, p. 182. 


57. An empty chair 


Gediz(?) M.V 
Now in Istanbul Archaeological Museum, inv. no. 4090 


Ed. pr. — "Funde," in MDAI(A) 22 [1897]: 353-354 with facsimile of majuscule text, 
based on copy made by I. Meliopoulos. 


White marble stele with triangular pediment and tenon. Slightly dam- 
aged at bottom left and right base and at right bottom corner of tenon, 
Height: 0.65m. (with tenon: 0.72m.); width: 0.48m.; thickness: not pro- 
vided. I. Meliopoulos (c.1896) saw the stone at Kütahya, but reported 
that it was said to have come from Aizanoi, C.W.M. Cox, however, on the 
basis of artistic style, identified the stele as belonging to Kadoi; see Cal- 
der "Notebook" [1929]: 269; cf. IPhrygChr [1978a]: p. 100, confirm- 
ing that the stone at least comes from a region W, of Kütahya, The 
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pediment is divided into a triangular field containing relief of basket with 
balls of wool (cf. 5), flanked on either side by a bird facing the basket 
(cf. and contrast 29, 42), Triangular raking cornices provide visual frame 
separating pediment field from wide pediment border above and main 
part of stele below. Pediment border contains akroteria with stylized 
palm leaf design at all three angles. The lower half of a garland is carved 
in both sections of the border, the semicircular spaces created thereby 
each contain relief of a bird facing the central akroterion. The shaft of 
the stele consists of main field, divided into two rectangular registers by 
means of horizontal moulding, Upper register contains relief of horse (at 
right) facing empty chair (at left). Lower register contains (left to right) 
reliefs of falx vinitoria (cf. 8), wax tablets without stylus (cf. 49 but con- 
trast 38), comb above jar or bottle, hand-mirror (cf. 5). Registers are 
framed above by double fascia decorated at top with circles and below 
with triangles and at either side by stylized pilasters with Corinthian 
capitals and torus mouldings. Faces of pilasters are decorated with simple 
leaf design. Base of stele has fascia on which inscription is carved. Ma- 
son's guide lines visible. L.3 is in a different lettering style to that of //.1- 
2. Cross bar of alpha in /1.1-2 is diagonal rather than horizontal; cursive 
sigmas; "bull's hom" omegas. Final upsilon of 1.1 was initially omitted, 
then fitted in by carving it in ligature with xi. The zeta of /.2 is retro- 
grade. An erroneous mu was carved at the beginning of /.2 and then par- 
tially erased. L.3 has horizontal cross bar in a/pha and quadratic sigma, 
the latter perhaps due to the sigma being carved in ligature with eta. 
Ligatures at //.1-3. Letter height not provided. Figure 63. Plate 11. 


A ou Tpóoovt narpi gè AdEa- 
2 (u)jvovon N umet čt Con ivi Xp. 
(vac) Xpnotavot. (vac.) 


Auxanon (commissioned this tomb) for Tryphon, his father, 
and for Auxanousa, his mother, who is still alive, in memory. 


Christians. 


Other edd.: Calder "Notebook" [1929]: 267 with photograph (incorrectly cites ed. pr. 
as MDAI(A) 22 [1897]: 353 no. 4 and is followed in this by most later edd. or republica- 
tions); Mansel "Istanbul" [1933]: cols. 135-136 no. 48 with photograph; */PhrygChr 
[1978a]: 30 with trans. and photograph; Pfuhl/Móbius Grabreliefs TI (1979): 530 no. 
2202 with photograph; Koch "Grabreliefs" [1990b]: 127 (ad VII no. 7) with photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: SEG 6 [1932]: 135; Tabbernee "Montanism" 
(1978): 649-650 no. 16; MAMA 10 [1993]: p. xxxvi. 


7 
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Variant readings: 

l.1 Kal: Meliopoulis. 

ll.1-2 Ad»alvoóoy: Meliopoulis, Calder (Tabbernee), SEG, Mansel, Pfuhl/Móbius; 
Aüğalvotoy: MAMA. 

1.2 uvijqme Meliopoulis, SEG, Pfuhl/Móbius; sg: Calder (Tabbernee). 

1.3 Xpno«vıavoi.: Calder (SEG; Tabbernee), Pfuhl/Móbius; Xpnonavol: Previous 
edd, do not mark vac. 
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Fig. 63: Tombstone for Tryphon 
and Auxanousa 


Further references: C.W.M. Cox (1933: 230); M. Waelkens (1977: 314 n.160); 
IPhrygChr, pp. 4, 98; P. Nautin (1979; 579); A. Ferrua (1978: 611 n.100; 1980: 177); 
H.W, Pleket (1980; 198); A.R.R. Sheppard (1980: 315); Strobel Das heilige Land 
[1980]: 105, 112 no. 1 with German trans.; W. Wischmeyer (1980b; 169); D. Feissel 
(1981: 371); KJ. Rigsby (1981: 92); SEG 28 [1982]: 1078 (ad no, 30); Tabbernee 
“Christian Inscriptions” [1983]: 128-129; A. Davids (1984: 228-229); Waelkens Tür 





| 
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steine [1986]: 198 and n.523; Drew-Bear/Naour "Divinités" [1990]: 2011 n.399; MAMA 
10, p. 182 (ad Cadi no. 22); S. Mitchell (1993: 39 and n.229, 40 and n.240, 107 and 
n.451). 


Photographs: Calder, plate B [facing p. 259]; Mansel, col. 137 fig. 21; /PhrygChr, 
plate 25; Pfuhl/Móbius, plate 314 (Koch, 117 fig. 4). 


Facsimile: ed. pr., 353. 


A Christian family 

The addition of the word Xpnotavot clearly marks out Tryphon, 
Auxanousa and, by implication, Auxanon as Christians. That this is a 
single word in the nominative and not part of the Xp.—Xp. formula is 
evident from the fact that there is sufficient space for the whole formula 
to have been carved. Moreover, a clear instance of the Xp.—Xp. formula, 
thus far, has not yet been discovered outside of the Upper Tembris Val- 
ley. Contra Waelkens (Türsteine, 198 and n.523) this cannot be seen as 
an abridged form of the formula. The sense of the word Xpnotavoi here 
is simply: "(They are) Christians"; see /PhrygChr, p. 100 and cf. 21, 36, 
and (perhaps) 12. The omission of the tau may have been an engraver's 
error, although it is more likely to have been the result of orthography; 
cf. C/G 4 [1877]: 9481 and P Oxy. 42 [1974]: 3035 (/1.4-5). The en- 
graver of //,1-2 did, however, at first make a mistake in the carving of the 
name Auxanousa, a mistake later corrected by adding the final upsilon in 
1.1. The carving of pvi for uvýung in /.2 is probably an internal contrac- 
tion rather than an error; see /PhrygChr, p. 100 and L. Robert (19552: 
218 n.4). The names Auxanon (see ad 34) and Auxanousa (cf. 51) are 
based on sobriquets (see /PhrygChr, p. 145), but Tryphon is not; see Fer- 
rua, 177 (contra IPhrygChr, p. 145). 

The different style of /.3 reveals that the epithet "Christians" was 
probably added by another hand, perhaps that of a colleague at the 
same workshop (cf. 24). 


Horse and chair 

Although there is no need to suppose that Tryphon actually owned a 
horse, the portrayal of a riderless horse standing before an empty chair is 
undoubtedly meant to symbolize the felt absence of the departed. For 
horses and chairs as funerary motifs, cf. 47 and 58 respectively. For the 
use of palm leaves in Christian funerary art, cf. 9, 61, 88. 


Date and alleged Montanist nature 
E. Gibson (/PhrygChr, p. 98) dates this inscription to III. The absence 
of the guasi-praenominalgentilicia Aurelius/-a suggests early IV; see also 
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Mitchell, 40 n.240. W.M. Calder (267) considered this epitaph to be 
Montanist, primarily on the basis of its early open profession of Christi- 
anity, supported by his contention that the portrayal of doves was " a 
known Montanist as well as an Orthodox device" (ibid.). It is not abso- 
lutely certain that the birds carved on this stone are indeed "doves," as 
doves, at least on later Christian monuments, are frequently portrayed 
with olive branches (e.g., 72, 75, although see also 88, 94), The extent to 
which doves were used in Montanist funerary art depends, however, on 
the extent to which tombstones with doves, or other birds, can be consid- 
ered Montanist. In this particular instance, neither the "doves" nor the 
open profession of Christianity proves Montanism. Calder's comments 
about the significance of what he took for certain to be the addition of 
the word "Christians" by a later hand are difficult to comprehend, He 
argued that "the stone may have been an old one, reused to cover a 
Montanist grave" or that "it may have been added, in circumstances we 
can only guess, to an epitaph originally Montanist" (ibid.). Did he mean 
that the word was added by Montanists in either case? If so, what rela- 
tionship would there have been in his first option between the people 
named on the tombstone and the "Christians" mentioned in /.3? 
Moreover, in respect of his second option, could it not also have been 
possible that a post-Constantinian Christian (whether Montanist or not) 
added the word Xpnotavoí to an earlier (perhaps, but not certainly, pre- 
Constantinian) non-Montanist Christian epitaph? The whole argument 
may, of course, be moot, as a "different hand" need not mean a later 
one, Once again, the case for this epitaph being Montanist is not con- 
vincing. Consequently, Tryphon and his family are best classified as 
mainstream Christians. 
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Introduction 


Constantine and Montanism 

Despite some notable claims to the contrary, 
tude to Montanism does not appear to have 
other forms of Christianity in the pre-Const 
growing adherence to catholic Christianity, however, meant that Christian 
groups, other than the officially recognized church, were not only distin- 
guished from "orthodoxy" but persecuted with increased intensity. 
Constantine, as early as 313, formulated the religious policy which was to 
motivate all his later anti-heretical legislation: deviant forms of Christian- 
ity have to be rooted out in order for the Empire (and the emperor) to 
maintain the favor of the God of catholic Christianity.? Fearing the anger 
of this God, Constantine not only became personally involved in the at- 
tempt to reconcile catholics and Donatists, but convened the council of 
Nikaia (325) participating, as "the bishop from without," in defining 
Scan Stem measures were taken against all who refused to con- 

orm. 

According to Eusebius (v.C. 3.66), a Constantinian constitution sent to 
the governors of certain unspecified provinces c.325-326* effectively 
extinguished several movements, including Montanism. The edict itself 
has not survived, but a letter addressed to the dissidents written by Con- 

to explain his action and to exhort them to retum to the official 
a cR 
mE CB. Phipps (1932: 173-200); M. Sordi (1961: 365-378; s 1-28; Sr 
ae 8); W.H.C. Frend (1965b: 320); P. Keresztes (1970a: 448; 1970b: 574 
G. Lanata (1973: 132), 
iE C epp. (CSEL 26.204-206; ap. Eus., v.C. 2.64-72, esp. 65; and ap. Socr, 
Be, WC. 4.24; cf. 1.44. See also W. Seston (1947; 127-131). M 
Council a d can be established within certain limits. It was issued after e e 
326 Which eas (August 25, 325) and before another edict published on Sept 25, 
^ rescinded the application of this edict to Novatianists; see below. 


! the official Roman atti- 
been any different than to 
antinian era. Constantine's 
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church has been preserved (ap. ibid., 3.64-65).5 The letter summarizes 
the main points of the edict. Heretics are henceforth forbidden to gather 
together—whether publicly or privately. Consequently, they are to be 
deprived of all buildings in which they hold their assemblies. “Houses of 
Prayer” are to be handed over to the catholic church and other property 
is to be confiscated by the public service. A veiled threat suggests that 
this will also be the fate of private houses in which heretics are caught 
assembling together. Eusebius adds the information that “the law di- 
rected that a search should be made for their books" (ibid., 3.65). 

From Constantine’s letter, it is clear that the constitution singled out 
the Novatianists, Valentinians, Marcionites, Paulianists and the Cataphry- 
gians (Montanists), but that all others who held private assemblies were 
also included (ibid., 3.64). The letter does not particularize the faults of 
these “heretics.” Their major error was that they were separatists, an er- 
ror which the edict sought to remedy (ibid., 3.65). It is clear that Con- 
stantine was not very well informed about the exact nature of the groups 
condemned by his edict. The stated reason for his refusal to particularize 
about Novatianists, Montanists and the others is that a discussion of their 
criminality would demand more time than he could spare (ibid., 3.64). 
Sometime later he apparently found the time to become more informed 
about the Novatianists, for, on September 25, 326, he published a sup- 
plementary edict relaxing his attitude toward them. Novatianists were 
once more allowed to possess "their own church buildings and places 
suitable for burial" (Thds. Imp., cod. XVI.5.2). There is no evidence 
that Constantine ever became better informed about Montanism. Perhaps 
the New Prophecy had no advocates for its cause with access to the em- 
peror, The favorable treatment which the Novatianists received, however, 
may have been a factor in the apparent merging of the two movements in 
some areas during the century.® 

Eusebius was convinced that Constantine's edict had achieved its aim. 
As its direct result, 


the members of the entire body became united and com- 
pacted in one harmonious whole; and the one catholic 
church at unity with itself shone with lustre, while no he- 
retical or schismatic body anywhere continued to exist. 
And the credit of having achieved this mighty work our 


5 On the authenticity of this and other Constantinian documents preserved by Euse- 
bius, see A.H.M, Jones (1954: 196-200) and T.D. Barnes (1981: 265-271). 
© See pp. 347-349 below. 
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Heaven-protected emperor alone, of all who had gone 
before him, was able to attribute to himself (ibid., 3.66). 


Eusebius' interpretation of the events of his day was accepted by some 
later church historians (e.g., Soz., h.e. 2.32) but can hardly be called 
historical in any modern sense. Eusebius' report was colored by his po- 
litical theology. Eusebius believed that Constantine's rule was an image 
of God's domination of the world.’ As God triumphed over evil, so did 
the emperor. The mere publication of the edict against the Montanists 
and others ensured its eventual success. Even if, at the time of writing the 
vita Constantini, the edict had not yet been completely successful, Euse- 
bius was confident that it would be. 


Phrygia 

Constantine's edict appears to have had little, if any, effect in Phrygia. 
Although the Council of Laodikeia ad Lycum, held sometime between 
343 and 381,8 adopted procedures by which Montanist lay people and 
clergy could be received into the officially sanctioned church (C Laod., 
can. 8), this need not be taken as evidence that great numbers of Phry- 
gian Montanists were, in fact, becoming catholics as a direct consequence 
of Constantine's legislation. After all, a Phrygian council, convened 
more than a century earlier at Ikonion (c.233-235), had formulated 
similar procedures.? A century after Eusebius' confident assertion about 
the demise of Montanism, Sozomen, one of the few church historians to 
have some personal contact with Montanists (h.e. 7.19.2),!° although in- 
fluenced by Eusebius into thinking that Constantine's edict had been 
successful elsewhere in the Empire, declares Phrygia to have been an ex- 
ception (ibid., 2.32.5). 

Hilary, bishop of Poitiers in Gaul (c.353-367), spent four years (356- 
359) exiled in Asia Minor (Hil., syn. 8, 63).!! Sulpicius Severus (chron. 
2.42), Fortunatus (v.Hil. 1.5) and Jerome (chron., entry for year 359) are 


7 H. Eger (1939: 97-115, esp. 110-114). 

8 C.J. Hefele (1907: 995). An inscription commissioned by Manuel I Comnenus 
(c.1143-1180) for a church in Bethlehem summarizes this council: C/G 4 [1877]: 8953 
with facsimile of majuscule text (= P. de Labriolle [1913b: 255 no. 224 with French 
trans.]; Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 586-587 no. 11 with facsimile and trans.; R.E. 
Heine [1989b: 178-179 no. 148 with trans.]). 

See pp. 135-136 above. 

10 See Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 377. 

11 For discussions of the reasons for Hilary's exile, see D.H. Williams (1991: 202- 
217) and Barnes (1992: 129-140). 
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probably correct in claiming that Hilary spent most of his exile in Phry- 
gia. Soon after the end of this period of exile, Hilary wrote a scorching 
invective against Constantius II, the Roman emperor (c.337-361) respon- 
sible. As part of his list of grievances, Hilary refers to the exile of 
Paulinus of Trier, also to Phrygia, where, before his death in 358, the in- 
adequacy of the provisions made available to him caused him to be in 
danger of having to pollute himself by contact with Montanists (Hil., /n 
Constantium 11.16-21). Hilary's account of Paulinus’ treatment need 
not necessarily mean that Paulinus had, in fact, been in touch with Phry- 
gian Montanists. Nor need it mean that Hilary himself had had personal 
contact with Montanists,!2 as is often assumed,!? but it does show that 
Hilary was aware that Montanist communities still existed in Phrygia 
c.359. 

Epiphanius (c.375), while relating that Pepouza was a deserted place 
in Phrygia, the town having been razed to the ground (haer. 48.14.1), 
nevertheless reports that the site had become a place of pilgrimage for 
Montanists and that certain Montanist rites, including initiation, were still 
celebrated there. The extent of the destruction of Pepouza, even if accu- 
rate, may have been overstated. In any case, the town appears to have 
been rebuilt, at least in part.!4 


Montanist subsects in Phrygia 

By Epiphanius' time, Pepouza had also become linked with the name 
of Montanism itself, or of a subgroup. According to Epiphanius, Pe- 
pouzians was an alternative name for Quintillians (ibid., 49.1.1). Quin- 
tilla, their leader (ibid., 49.2.1), was a Montanist prophetess who, in 
Pepouza, had seen a vision of Christ in the form of a woman, declaring 
that the place was holy and that Jerusalem would descend from heaven 
there (ibid., 49.1,2-3). Epiphanius argued that Quintilla's status and the 
location, as well as the content of her vision, had led to the interchange- 
able designation of her followers (ibid., 49.1.2). Epiphanius was also 
aware of the use of the name Priscillians for some Montanists and of a 
tradition that the vision ascribed to Quintilla had really been experienced 
by Priscilla (ibid.). 

Epiphanius himself favored the tradition which linked the vision to 
Quintilla, but stated that he could not be sure about this (ibid.). 
Epiphanius' instinct, however, is undoubtedly correct, as it makes more 


12 See Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 380-381. 
13 E.g., F.E, Vokes (1961: 519). 
14 See pp. 215-216 above. 
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sense for a tradition about a later Montanist prophetess' vision to have 
been attributed to one of the founders of the movement in order to give 
the vision more authority than for the opposite to have occurred.!^ The 
term Priscillians may have arisen as a result of the controversy of the ori- 
gin of the vision. Perhaps the Priscillians were those who were convinced 
of the antiquity of the vision.!6 It is also possible that these groups at- 
tributed the founding of Montanism to Priscilla (and Quintilla?), rather 
than to Montanus.!? In any case, Epiphanius had no doubt that the 
Quintillians/Pepouzians and the Priscillians were "the same as the Cata- 
phrygians"—originating from them even if they differed slightly in 
certain ways (ibid., 49.1.1). 

Epiphanius also identified Artotyrites as belonging to the Cataphry- 
gians (ibid.), claiming that they used cheese as well as bread in their 
mysteries (ibid., 49.2.6). Does this mean they substituted curdled milk 
(“cheese”) for wine at the eucharist?!? Later writers, however, separated 
their discussion of Montanists and Artotyrites,!? indicating doubt about 
the accuracy of Epiphanius' linking of the two groups. Similarly, later 
writers were not convinced that Tascodrougitans (or Passalorinchites), 
people who placed their index finger against their nose during prayer 
(ibid., 48.14.4), should be equated with Cataphrygians or with the Quin- 
tillians—as Epiphanius had equated them (ibid., 48.14.3; 48.14.5).20 


Montanism and Novatianism 

During IV, if not earlier, Novatianism gained a strong following in 
Phrygia, the inaccurately assumed birthplace of Novatianus (Philost., h.e. 
8.15), especially in rural villages. One such village was Pithoi (modern 
Kadınhanı) within the territory of Laodikeia Katakekaumene.?! Clear 
epigraphic evidence of Novatianism has also been discovered at other 
ancient sites on Laodikeia's territory.2 In N. Phrygia at the town of 


15 W. Tabbernee (1989b: 54-56); cf. C. Trevett (1996: 98, 167-170). 
16 Tabbernee "Montanism" [1978]: 446. 
7 See R.S. Kraemer (1992: 185). 

18 See F.C.A. Schwegler (1841: 121-122); J. De Soyres (1878: 99). 

19 E.g., Filastr., haer. 49, 74; Aug., haer. 27, 28. See also Hier., Gal. 2.2. 

20 See Filastr., haer. 76; Hier., Gal. 2.2; Sophr. H. ap. CCP (681), act. 11; id., ep. 
syn. (PG 87.3193c); Tim. CP, Ex Niconis Pandecte (PG 862.69); and Trevett (1995: 258- 
269; 1996: 199-203, 223). 

21 TIB 7 [1990]: 362-363; Calder “Anatolian Heresies” [1923b]: 75 no. 2 (= MAMA 
1 [1928]: 172); 76 no. 3. 

22 Thid., 76-81 no. 4; cf. S. Mitchell (1993: 100-102 and n.406 (fig. 24] with partial 
trans.); 82-83 no. 7 and probably 82 no. 6. 
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Altintas in the Upper Tembris Valley, a family funerary altar, if restored 
correctly, laments the death of a young virgin named Ammia who, 
against her parents’ wishes, joined the Novatianists and took a vow of 
celibacy instead of marrying her betrothed.?? Novatianism, however, was 
not confined to Phrygian villages. There was a Novatian church in 
Laodikeia Katakekaumene itself. In IV^ there was also a Novatian 
bishop at Kotiaeion (Socr., h.e. 4.28). 

According to Socrates, the Novatian bishop of Kotiaeion was one of 
the four most senior Novatian bishops in the Empire, ranking with those 
of Constantinople, Nikaia, and Nikomedia (ibid.). Socrates also makes a 
point of stressing that this bishop (whom he does not name) did not at- 
tend a synod convened at the time by some dissident Novatian bishops at 
a village approximately 100km. S.E. of Kotiaeion near the Phrygian- 
Galatian border (ibid.). This village was called Pazon (ev Ildğo xo 
[ibid.]). Although not yet identified positively, it may have been near 
modem Başaran (Başören), 12km. S.E. of Erten.” Sozomen (h.e. 7.18) 
cites the name of the village as TlaCovx@pn, combining the word for vil- 
lage (xan) with the name of the village itself. In later sources the name 
is given as ITooCa or Tlgxovğa and, mistakenly, equated with the Pepouza 
of the Montanists.?$ 

T.E. Gregory,” while distinguishing clearly between the places 
named Pepouza, nevertheless suggests that the choice of village with this 
particular name as the location of the synod may have been made con- 
sciously—representing an initial stage in the unification of Novatianists 
and Montanists, Although Gregory probably overemphasizes the sym- 
bolic significance of the name of the village, his main point may still be 
accurate, The synod of Pazon was convened by Novatianists reacting 
against a developing laxity within “orthodox” Novatianism and desirous 
of reinstituting the celebration of Easter at the same time as the Jewish 
passover (Socr., h.e. 4.18; 5.21; cf. Soz., h.e. 7.18). It would have been 





23 Buckler/Calder/Cox “Asia Minor, 1924. IV" [1927]: 49-58 no. 230 with photo- 
graphs (pls. 4-5); Calder "Notebook" [1929]: 260-263 with trans.; MAMA 10 [1993]: p. 
55 


24 CIG 4 (1877): 9268 = LBW 3,5 [1870]: 1699 with a copy of majuscule text in 
LBW 3,1 [1870]: p. 420 no. 1699 = Cumont “Inscriptions” [1895]: 224; Calder 
“Anatolian Heresies” [1923b]: 81 no. 5; 87-89 no. 10. 

25 Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 129; but see TIB 7 (1990): 356-357 and cf. TIB 4 
id 22], 238. Mitchell (1993; map 4) locates Pazon approximately 25km. N.E. of 

rten, 

26 See CB 2 [1897]: p. 575 and nn. 2, 3. 

21 T E, Gregory (1975: 13). 
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natural for those Novatianists who subsequently formed a separatist 
group under Sabbatius (Socr., h.e. 5.21; cf. Soz. h.e. 7.18) to gravitate 
toward Montanists who held similar rigorist attitudes and celebrated 
Easter more in line with what the Sabbatians instituted (Soz., h.e. 7.18).2 
In addition, perhaps some Novatian bishops and laity, in reaction to what 
they perceived to be a lowering of standards within their own tradition, 
simply merged with local Montanist communities rather than becoming 
adherents of a separatist group within Novatianism. 

Because of the similar emphases and practices of Montanism and No- 
vatianism, mergers between the two may have occurred even earlier than 
c.375. W.M. Calder certainly presumed this when he claimed that it is not 
inappropriate to argue backwards from the evidence of the existence of 
Novatianism in a particular locality to Montanism.?? According to him, 
there is no doubt that Montanism fused with Novatianism in many places 
in Phrygia and, perhaps as early as IV', Montanism appears in a 
"Novatian guise."”0 Like A. [von] Hamack 3 but independently,?? 
Calder argued for a “Montanist-Novatian” type of Christianity which 
pervaded parts of Phrygia during IV and which, in various locations, also 
took on Encratite or other tendencies which Montanists, Novatianists, En- 
cratites, and similar rigorist groups had in common.” 


Cappadocia 

Basil, bishop of Caesarea in Cappadocia (370-379), in a canonical 
letter written c.375 to Amphilocius, bishop of Ikonion in Phrygia (c.374- 
394), reaffirmed the wisdom of the position formulated at the council 
held in Amphilocius' city almost 150 years earlier, namely, that Mon- 
tanists had to be rebaptized upon entry into the officially recognized 
church (ep. 188.1; cf. Firmil., ap. Cypr., ep. 75.7). It is possible that 
Basil had had some experience of Montanists who were leaving the sect, 
but this is by no means certain. Basil's letter also discusses the proce- 
dures for admitting other non-catholics, thus his inclusion of Pepouzans 
[Pepouzians] = Montanists may have been for the sake of comprehen- 


?8 See also ibid., 16. 

29 Calder “Philadelphia” [1922/3]: 321; id., “Anatolian Heresies” [1923b]: 64. 

30 Calder “Anatolian Heresies” [1923b]: 64. 

31 A. [von] Harnack (1908: vol. 2, 356 n.3). 

? See Calder "Anatolian Heresies" [1923b]: 64 n.4, 

33 See ibid., 85; id., "Martyrs" [1923c]: 301; id., "Great Persecution" [1924a]: 362; 
and TZB 4 [1984]: 84-85, but note the caution expressed by K. Belke and N. Mersch in 
TIB 7 [1990]: 128-129, 
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siveness in light of the earlier decision at Ikonion, rather than from per- 
sonal experience. 

Basil's brother Gregory, bishop of Nyssa (c.372-395), appears to have 
discussed Montanism in a work now lost,? but there is no extant evi- 
dence, one way or the other, as to whether he had personal contact with 
Montanists. Their friend Gregory of Nazianzus, bishop of Sasima 
(c.371-379) and, later, of Constantinople (c.379-381), mentions Mon- 
tanism three times in his extant writings (or. 22.12; 33.16; carm. de vita 
sua 1.2.1.). In the first of these, an oration delivered at Constantinople, 
he claims that the fury of the Phrygians was still alive in his day. He does 
not indicate, however, whether he meant that the Montanists still existed 
in Constantinople,?? in Cappadocia, or merely in Phrygia. Nor does he 
reveal whether he had personally experienced their fury. 

That Montanists had indeed survived in Cappadocia until IV? is stated 
definitively by Epiphanius (haer. 48.14.2). In this instance, there is no 
reason to doubt the accuracy of Epiphanius' statement. The Cappado- 
cian Fathers' interest in Montanism may have been more than academic, 
even if they do not explicitly mention the continued presence of Mon- 
tanism in Cappadocia during their time. 


Galatia 

Epiphanius (ibid.) was certainly correct in claiming that Montanists 
still existed in Galatia at this time. Marcellus, bishop of Ankyra (c.314- 
336 [337]), vigorously combated the various heretics and schismatics 
who resided in the city.96 Perhaps he, rather than Didymus the Blind,’ 
should be considered the author of the anonymous Dialogue between a 
Montanist and an Orthodox.?? Jerome visited Ankyra in 373.59 Some 
years later (c.386), he commented: 


Whoever has seen Ankyra, metropolis of Galatia, knows 
as I do by how many schisms it is ripped apart even now, 
by what a variety of dogma it is raped. To say nothing of 
Cataphrygians, Ophites, Borborites and Manichaeans— 
for these designations of human disaster are already 


34 Phot., cod. 232. 

35 See below. 

36 Eus, Marcell. 1.1.1; see also Mitchell (1993: 93). 
37 See below. 

38 Published by G. Ficker (1905: 447-463). 

39 See J.N.D. Kelly (1975: 37). 
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known—who has heard of Passalorynchites, Asco- 
drougites, Artotyrites and other monstrosities other than 
by name in any other part of the Roman world? Vestiges 
of ancient foolishness remain (there) to the present day 
(Gal. 2.2). 


Jerome's personal knowledge of the existence of these sects in Ankyra 
means that it is possible, although, of course, not certain, that he had 
taken the trouble to make contact with them, In any case, his information 
about them is more accurate than that of some of his contemporaries, He 
does not make Epiphanius' mistake of thinking that the Passalorynchites 
(and Artotyrites?) were members of Montanist subsects,” and he, else- 
where, supplies some authentic information about the Montanist hierar- 
chy not provided by any other ecclesiastical writer but confirmed by 
imperial legislation and epigraphic data,*! 

S. Mitchell argues that the Life of Theodotos was written c.360. If it 
is indeed a pro-Montanist or Montanist document,? it may provide fur- 
ther information about Montanism at Ankyra during this period of time. 


Elsewhere in Asia Minor 

Epiphanius, in his list of places where Montanists existed during his 
day, mentions Cilicia (haer. 48.14.2), There is no reason to doubt this, 
as, at least in respect of the other locations, he appears to have had accu- 
rate information. Thus far, however, there is no supporting literary or 
epigraphic evidence. 

As indicated previously, Epiphanius also claims that for more than a 
century the church at Thyateira in Lydia had been Montanist but had 
returned to the fold of official Christianity (haer. 51.33.4). Depending 
on the accuracy of Epiphanius' information and on the theory regarding 
the emendation of Epiphanius’ numbers, Thyateira may have remained 
Montanist until c.335 when, perhaps as a direct consequence of Constan- 
tine's legislation,* the leadership of the church deemed it prudent for 
the congregation to become catholic. If so, the church at Thyateira was 
Montanist for at least part of the period under consideration here. 


40 See p. 347 above. 

41 Cf. pp. 474, 476 below. 

42 Mitchell "Theodotus" [1982]: 113. 
43 See p. 216 above and ad 88. 

^4 pp, 136-138 above. 

5 See above. 
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No other literary evidence has survived for the presence of Montanists 
elsewhere in Asia Minor. If there had, indeed, been Montanist communi- 
ties during III at Smyma in Lydia, at Pergamon in Mysia, or even in 
Pamphylia, there is no trace of such communities in IV. 


North Africa 

Around 367, Optatus (born c.320; died c.385), bishop of Milevis in 
Numidia, wrote a treatise in reaction to a defense of Donatism written in 
363 by Parmenian, Donatist bishop of Carthage. In a lengthy passage, 
the precise argument of which is somewhat convoluted, Optatus indicates 
that, as far as he was aware, heresies such as that of the Cataphrygians 
were a phenomenon of the distant past, even their names being unknown 
in North Africa (Contra Parmenianum 1. 9). Optatus may have over- 
stated his case, but, at least, it appears Montanism was not a contemporary 
problem for him in northern Numidia during IV”, He even mentions 
Tertullian as among the champions who defended the catholic church 
(adsertoribus ecclesiae catholicae superati [ibid.]), confirming that, at 
that time, Tertullian was not remembered as a heretic or a schismatic. 
Optatus does not mention a separatist heretical group known as the Ter- 
tullianists who appear still to have survived in Carthage at this time,“ It is 
possible that Tertullianists also existed in southern Numidia during this 
period,” but if so, it is surprising that Optatus does not refer to them. 

The funerary inscription of a young girl named Florentia, discovered 
at Sousse (ancient Hadrumetum in Africa Proconsularis), contains the 
word consociata.* The Epistula Lovocato et Catiherno presbyteris refers 
to a sect named "Pepodians" who had “women-associates (socias) in 
the ministry of the altar.”°° J. Friedrich unconvincingly argued that 
"Pepodians" is a corruption of Pepouzians," i.e., a Montanist subsect,! 
and that socias described the second rank of the Montanist hierarchy.?? 
Friedrich's theory has been refuted convincingly*? and, in any case, as 


pointed out by K. Aland, to suggest that Florentia was a Montanist is 


46 See pp, 138-141 above. 

4] See p. 142 above and pp. 475-476 below. 

48 See ad 71. 

49 ILCV 1 [1924/5]: 4737 (1.7). 

50 Cod, lat. Monacensis 5508, Sec. 9 (folio 102), 11.20-25. Critical edition, with 
French trans., in de Labriolle (1913b: 226-230 no. 187). 

51 See pp, 346-347 above. 

52 J, Friedrich (1895: 207-221). 

53 E.g., by A. Hilgenfeld (1895: 635-638). See also Tabbernee "Regional Bishops" 
(1993): 260-261, 
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"excessive fantasy.” If the restoration of /.1 of her inscription is accu- 
rate, she was only six years old when she died. There is no evidence here 
for the existence of Montanism in North Africa. 


Rome 

During the 380s, while Jerome was still in Rome, a Montanist at- 
tempted to convert his friend Marcella (ep. 41.1), showing that adherents 
of the New Prophecy were still actively proselytizing in Rome at that 
time. That Constantine's legislation had not been able to rid the old 
capital of Montanists was probably due to the strength of the immigrant 
population, especially from Asia Minor, among whom Montanism had 
flourished from II onward. Around c.392-394, the Montanist commu- 
nity in Rome may have been influenced by a Tertullianist presbyter. 


Constantinople 

Constantine's edict of c.325-326 and the general anti-heretical legis- 
lation which followed it were not only ineffective in rooting out Mon- 
tanism in Rome, they were unable to prevent Montanist communities 
being established in Constantinople once the refounded and renamed 
Byzantium became Constantine's capital. As in the case of old Rome, 
immigrants from Asia Minor may also account for the initial presence of 
Montanists in the new capital. Epiphanius (haer. 48.14.2) states that in 
his time (c.375), the Cataphrygian heresy was to be found, above all, in 
Constantinople. Not until tougher laws against Montanism were enacted 
by the Byzantine emperors following the ultimate division of the Roman 
Empire in 395 were Montanists driven from Constantinople. 


Palestine 

The Catechetical Lectures of Cyril, bishop of Jerusalem (c.349-386), 
show clearly that catechumens at Jerusalem were taught the errors of 
various heresies, including Montanism (e.g., catech. 16.8). These lectures 
were probably delivered, or at least commenced, while Cyril was still a 
presbyter (c.348). The information contained in them about Montanism 
was based, no doubt, on Eusebius' Church History, but also charged 
Montanus with infanticide, a charge not found in Eusebius. Cyril was 
also the first to call adherents of the New Prophecy Montanists (ibid.). As 





54 K. Aland (1960a: 159). 
5 See ad 72. 
56 See pp. 473-474 below. 
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noted, there is no conclusive evidence that there were, or had been, 
Montanists in this part of Palestine. Cyril’s polemic against Montanism, 
therefore, does not appear to have been occasioned by a need to de- 
nounce contemporary Montanists. Rather it appears to have arisen from 
the need to defend the legitimacy of the prophetic charisms as practiced 
at Jerusalem by distinguishing them from alleged Montanist excesses. 
This was particularly important, as Jerusalem, at this time, was re- 
establishing itself as a significant Christian religious center attracting 
numerous pilgrims. At least some of these visitors appear to have been 
suspicious of the prophetic charisms practiced, at that time, in the city of 
the first Pentecost, “8 

Further south at Gaza, some Montanists had been martyred c.304.°? It 
is interesting, and perhaps significant, that Epiphanius, one of Montan- 
ism’s most ardent opponents, was born (c.315) near Gaza. Could he have 
had some contacts with Montanists there in his youth? 


Other Montanist communities? 

There is no conclusive evidence that Montanist communities existed 
elsewhere in the Roman Empire from the time of Constantine to the divi- 
sion of the Empire, but this possibility cannot be ruled out. A work tra- 
ditionally ascribed to Didymus the Blind (c.313-398), the last and 
perhaps greatest of the heads of the catechetical school at Alexandria, 
provides information about Montanism not recorded by earlier oppo- 
nents (e.g., in Trin. 3.41.1-3).9 P. de Labriolle argued that Didymus was 
also the author of the anonymous Dialogue between a Montanist and an 
Orthodox and that his knowledge about Montanism came from personal 
confrontation with Montanists living in Alexandra Pl A papyrus con- 
taining the report of a similar dialogue between someone named 
Didymus and an unnamed heretic, discovered in 1941 at Toura, near 


Cairo, now in the Egyptian museum at Cairo,$? may provide support for 


57 Pp, 143, 217 above, 

58 See K. McDonnell, in K. McDonnell and G.T. Montague (1991: 200-218, esp. 
215-217). 

59 See p. 217 above. 

Arguments against Didymus’ authorship of the De Trinitate (e.g., B. Kramer 
[1981: 741-746]; F. Young [1983: 83-91]) are far from convincing; see A. Heron (1989; 
173-181) and cf. id. (1972: 91-166). 

51 De Labriolle (1913b: CVII-CVIIT). 

62 Ed. pr. — Kramer (1978: 201-211 with photograph); cf. id. (1985: 107-117). See 
also K. Treu (1980: 257 [ad no. 1090]). 
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this. The Atövjı(og) of 1.19 of the Toura papyrus must be Didymus the 
Blind, as the rest of the cache consists of his writings and those of his 
mentor Origen.9? B. Kramer argues convincingly that the heretic of 
this dialogue was an Apollinarianist. Whether these dialogues were tran- 
scripts of actual debates is not clear. Didymus may simply have used the 
dialogue format as a literary device, in imitation of Origen, a copy of 
whose Dialogue with Heraclides? was also discovered at Toura. The data 
about Montanism contained in the anonymous dialogue, however, could 
have been based on earlier published material. Moreover, rather than 
being the author of the Dialogue, the Dialogue could have been one of 
Didymus' own sources for the De Trinitate, if he indeed wrote that, 
and an additional model for his dialogue with the Apollinarianist. In 
light of the multiplicity of possibilities, no certainty exists about the pres- 
ence of a Montanist community in Alexandria in TIP, 

Similarly, although Pacian (c.310-392), bishop of Barcelona in Spain, 
is sometimes cited as an opponent of Montanism who was personally ac- 
quainted with the movement,’ this is not certain. In his reply to a letter 
from a schismatic whom he assumed to have been a Montanist (ep. 
Symp. 1.1-2) but who turned out to be a Novatianist (ibid., 11.3), Pacian 
gave a hypothetical example of entering a city containing adherents of 
various Christian groups including Cataphrygians (ibid., 1.6). His main 
point was to illustrate that in such a situation, the name "catholic," in 
addition to "Christian," would be necessary to distinguish him from 
others (ibid., I.7). The fact that Montanists are mentioned in this hypo- 
thetical case neither proves nor disproves their presence in Spain in 
Pacian's time. 

References to Montanism by other fourth-century writers provide 
equally equivocal data about the existence of contemporary Montanist 
communities in the location where they wrote. 


63 See New Docs 4 [1987]: 196-198 no. 108. 

64 Kramer (1978: 203-205). 

65 See J. Scherer, ed. (1949). 

66 Tabbernee (1989a: 198); see also p. 350 above. 
67 De Labriolle (1913b: XCVII); Vokes (1961: 518). 
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Inscriptions 
(i) Criteria 

As in the case of inscriptions belonging to the pre-Constantinian era, 
the Montanist nature of a particular inscription can only be deduced 
from a number of fallible criteria.“ The most reliable of these, for the 
inscriptions discussed in this part, is the use of certain words or phrases 
popular among Montanists. One such word is mvevpatiKdc/-y, which 
appears on two inscriptions from this period (63, 72), both of which 
may be claimed with a high degree of certainty as being Montanist (cf. 
70). 

Among the further (not mutually exclusive) criteria by which some of 
the other inscriptions from this period have been claimed as Montanist 
are provenance (58, 73-75), Montanist or alleged Montanist practices 
(67, 68), formulae (59-62, 64-66) or terminology (68, 70-71, 73-75), 
links with other inscriptions which are deemed Montanist (69, 73-74), 
and open profession of Christianity (58-63, 72-73), including the use of 
the Xp.-Xp. formula (59-62). 


(ii) The post-Constantinian examples of the Xp.—Xp. formula 

Calder, on the basis of the known presence of a Novatian bishop at 
Kotiaeion in IV’, claimed that a fusion of Montanism and Novatianism 
had occurred in Northern Phrygia, perhaps as early as the beginning of 
IV, and argued that this fusion helps to explain the nature of the Xp.- 
Xp. inscriptions from the Upper Tembris Valley. Applying his method 
of working backwards from "later Novatianism" to "earlier Montan- 
ism," he arrived at the inevitable conclusion that the tombstones por- 
traying the Xp.—Xp. formula were set up by third-century, pre-Novatian, 
Montanists.£ As already noted, the Montanist nature of these tomb- 
stones, in tum, was used by Calder to explain the anomaly between their 
alleged third-century date and their open profession of Christianity.’ 
Calder's theory, however, is unconvincing. Some of the Xp.—Xp. in- 
scriptions (e.g., 60-62) are, in fact, post-Constantinian in date—taking 
the term "post-Constantinian" to refer to the period following Constan- 
tine's "edict" of toleration (c.313). Moreover, while there is no doubt 
that Novatianism existed in Kotiaeion and in the Upper Tembris Valley 
during IV, there is no independent evidence for the existence of Mon- 
tanism in the latter at any time. If the fourth-century Xp.—Xp. inscrip- 


68 See pp. 6-10 above, 
69 Calder “Anatolian Heresies” [1923b]: 64. 
70 fad. 64-65. 
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tions do, indeed, belong to Christians other than those of the official 
church, it is theoretically possible to make a better case for them being 
Novatianist than for them being Montanist.’! However, as there is no evi- 
dence that the Christianity of the Upper Tembris Valley was, at any time, 
exclusively Novatianist, there is no reason why the Xp.—Xp. inscriptions 
could not have been set up, both before and after 313, by Christians be- 
longing to mainstream Christianity. 


(iii) Other formulae 

Three of the Xp.—Xp. inscriptions threaten impending doom for any 
potential grave violator (60-62). As in the case of the Eumeneian” or 
similar formulae’? common in Central and Eastern Phrygia, the wrath of 
God is invoked in terms which allow the identity of the god to remain 
ambiguous unless additional words, phrases or symbols are added. A 
particularly popular funerary curse on North-Phrygian tombstones is tov 
0£óv cot avayvods uù Gdixjons. Because it and a close variant occur on 
two Xp.—Xp. tombstones (60, 62), other inscriptions incorporating the 
curse (59, 64-66) have also been claimed as Montanist by some scholars. 


(iv) "Montanist-Novatian" inscriptions 

Calder's theory of a “Montanist-Novatian” type of Christianity, while 
unsubstantiated for Northern Phrygia, is theoretically more feasible in 
respect of S.E. Phrygia, especially around Laodikeia Katakekaumene. 
There exists for that city plausible evidence for the presence of Mon- 
tanists prior to, or at least concurrent with, Novatianism (e.g., see ad 70). 
Consequently, it is possible that, in time, the two groups there merged— 
especially since, as mentioned above, Novatianism received imperial ex- 
emption from some anti-heretical legislation whereas Montanism did not. 
Once again, however, there is no absolute proof of this, and the two 
groups may have continued to exist side by side. Therefore, even though, 
theoretically speaking, a number of Novatian inscriptions from the re- 
gion which date from the period under discussion here may belong to 
Novatianists of the “Montanist-Novatian” type, this is impossible to 
demonstrate in any of the extant examples and, hence, they are not in- 
cluded in this corpus of Montanist and allegedly Montanist inscriptions. 


71 Th. Drew-Bear (1980: 348); cf. BE [1979]: 522. 
72 See ad 20. 
73 See Tabbernee “Christian Inscriptions" [1983]: 136. 
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(v) Other inscriptions 

I have not included among the Montanist and allegedly Montanist in- 
scriptions discussed in this part the epitaph of a post-Constantinian N. 
Phrygian Christian named Akakios,’4 as not even Calder, in the ed. pr, 
suggested seriously the possible Montanist character of this inscription. 
After stating that provenance, insistence on a single marriage, and a self- 
righteous sounding prayer, may suggest Montanist authorship, Calder 
concludes that “it is safer to treat Akakios as an Orthodox church- Inscriptions 
man. '75 Calder's conclusion is undoubtedly correct. 

Similarly, I have excluded the epitaph of a post-Constantinian bishop 
from the Upper Tembris Valley named Heortasios.79 Calder, in a brief 


prepublication reference to this inscription, claimed that because Heorta- Phrygia 

sios is described as tijitoc evvodyoc (7.6), he could not have been an or- 

thodox bishop." Calder, however, does not indicate whether he Pepouza(?) 

believes that Heortasios should be classified as Novatianist or Mon- 

tanist. In light of the evidence of the existence of Novatianist commu- 

nities in d Upper Tembris Valley, it is theoretically possible that Map 12:63 (S.W. Phrygia). Karapınar is approx. 2.5km. 

Heortasios was a Novatianist. On the other hand, the absence of evi- SE E SC d SEH Gs d 

dence (apart from the alleged support of the Xp.—Xp. inscriptions) for Bekilli. W.M. Calder (“New J > " [193] "40: : 

the existence of Montanists there makes it extremely unlikely that š a: Zi APT 4 pis Ges j I 1 : Sieg d 

Heortasios was a Montanist. In any case, as C. W.M. Cox points out, a Ht SE 

the reference to Heortasios as an “esteemed eunuch” need not mean A E Log ic e pert ts di ; f- 
: Gön gani; “78 , 153-154 above. On Bekilli, see Strobel Das heilige 

anything more than “ascetic continence.”78 If so, there is no need to Land [1980]: 204-208 and TIB 7 [1990]: 210 


classify the inscription as “heretical” after all. 


58. A Montanist cathedra ? 


Karapinar, in field late IN" Di 
Ed. pr. — Calder “New Jerusalem” [1931]: 423. 


White marble cathedra, broken at top edge of back and at right arm, 
discovered by W.H. Buckler in 1930. Height: 0.70m. (back), 0.39m. 


74 Calder “Epitaphs” (1955): 31-33 no. 1 (pl. la) = SEG 15 [1958]: 796; cf. BE (front); width: 0.47m.; thickness 0.49m. Low reliefs on sides represent- 
[1956]: 24, 93; EG 4 [1978]: 392-394 no. 5 (fig. 113); and Johnson Anatolia [1995]: ing arms and riveted legs of faldstool and omamental border. Inscription 
on front face, below seat. Cursive epsilons and sigmas, but quadratic 


146-149 no. 4.16 with trans, 
omega in /.4 to facilitate ligature. The first omikron in /.1 is lunate, the 


75 Calder "Epitaphs" [1955]: 33. 
76 Cox "Heortasius" [1939]: 63-66 with facsimile (BE [1939]: 421); cf. MAMA 10 second is quadratic to accord with ligature which also contains an upsilon 
with diagonal tail. Ligatures at //.1, 4. Letter height: 0.05m.-0.07m. Fig- 


[1993]; 152 and see Mitchell (1993: 105 and n.438). 
T] Calder “Notebook” [1929]: 269 (inscription designated Cox, no. 5). ure 64. Plate 40. 


78 Cox “Heortasios” [1939]: 65. 


BED —— 
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AloyEvov 
j G 
2 KOL 


ANDLAG, 


4 O Xpeouavöv. 


(In memory of) Diogenes and Apphia, Christians. 





Fig. 64a: Front face of cathedra 
honoring Diogenes and Apphia 





d Fig. 64b: Sides of cathedra 
onoring Diogenes and Apphia 
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Other edd.: *MAMA 4 [1933]: 320 with photographs; IPhrygChr [1978a]: 43 with 
trans. ü 


Text reprinted and discussed: SEG 6 (1932): 242; Grégoire “Inscripti 

k ji , t d 
tanistes” [1933b]: 59; Tabbemee “Montanism” [1978]: 692.693 ae el bus 
graphs. 


Variant readings: 
LI (cross) Avoyévovc: IPhrygChr. 
1.4 Xpetonavöv (cross): IPhrygChr. 


Further references: BE [1932]: p. 210; C.W.M. Cox (1933: 228, 230); E.A. Judge 
and S.R. Pickering (1977: 67 and n.78); A. Ferrua (1978: 611 n.100); IPhrygChr, pp. 
98, 128; Tabbernee “Montanism,” 344, 495-496 with trans.; H. von Aulock (1980: 60- 
61 and n.163); H.W. Pleket (1980: 197); Strobel Das heilige Land (1980): 70-71 with 
German trans.; W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 169); KJ. Rigsby (1981: 92); Blanchetiğre 
Christianisme asiate [1981]: 496 no. 37; D. Feissel (1981: 371); SEG 28 [1982]: 1078 
(ad no. 43); A. Davids (1984: 228-229); Waelkens Türsteine [1986]; 198 and n.523; W. 
Tabbernee (1989a: 200); TIB 7 [1990]: 358-359; Tabbernee “Regional Bishops" [1993]: 
255; W.H.C. Frend (1996: 195); C. Trevett (1996: 204). 


Photographs: MAMA 4, plate 65 nos. 320(1) [side], 320(2) [front], 320(3) [side] 
(Tabbernee “Montanism,” plate 18 no. 45). 


Date 

W.M. Calder (423), on the basis of the shape of the letters of this in- 
scription, dated it to late III. E. Gibson (in /PhrygChr, pp. 98, 120), how- 
ever, argues convincingly for a fourth-century date because of the 
absence of the quasi-praenominalgentilicia Aurelius/-a, and the style of 
the ligatures. She also argues the case on the basis of her assumption 
that there were crosses incised at the beginning and end of this inscrip- 
tion, but this is incorrect. While there is room for a cross at the begin- 
ning, there are no visible traces of such a cross, and there is insufficient 
room for a cross at the end. Her assumption appears to have been influ- 
enced by the crosses at the beginning and end of 77. For similar syntac- 


tical constructions employing the genitive, cf. 9 (although in the 


singular), and possibly 1. M. Waelkens' view (198 and n.523) that we 
have here an abridged version of the Xp.—Xp. formula is untenable (see 
below). The substitution of -e1- for -1- in the word Christians, as in other 
words, is common; see ad 9. 
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The cathedra 

In antiquity, chairs were often used as funerary monuments; see, for 
example, T. Klauser (1971: 90 [fig. 12], 121 [fig. 31], plates 17-18). An 
empty chair normally symbolized the felt absence of the deceased (cf. 
57). In a Christian context, a funerary "chair" could also represent a 
"throne," symbolizing eternal reward for faithful discipleship (cf., for 
example, Mt 19:28; Rev 3:21, 4:4). See also J. Stevenson (1978: 96-97), 
The shape and size of this particular monument, however, support Cal- 
der's contention (423) that it is a cathedra, i.e., bishop's throne; cf, 
MAMA 1 [1928]: p. 233. It is large enough, although barely so, to have 
been in actual use. Calder (423) is probably correct in assuming that the 
cathedra came from a church in the canyon near Karapinar. 


Montanist? 

Locating Pepouza at Bekilli, Calder (423-424) claimed that the man 
and woman whose Christianity is declared openly on this monument are 
Montanist clergy or prophets and that the cathedra belonged to a Mon- 
tanist church at or near Pepouza. Prophetesses remained an integral part 
of Montanism (see p. 346 above and cf. ad 68), but there is no reason to 
assume that Apphia was a prophetess or that Diogenes was also a 
prophet. Calder's other suggestion that they were both Montanist clergy 
is more plausible in that there is literary evidence for Montanist women 
bishops, presbyters, and deacons (Epiph. haer. 49.2.5; Ambrosiast., / 
Tim, 3.2); see ad 4; cf. ad 87. There is also epigraphic evidence for a 
Montanist tpeopotepa (4). However, unlike Ammion (4), Apphia is not 
actually designated a presbytera. Consequently, she may have been 
Diogenes' wife rather than a Montanist female-presbyter (see also 
Strobel's German trans.). Indeed, although Diogenes' name is on the 
cathedra, he need not necessarily have been the bishop who occupied 
this throne. Perhaps he and Apphia were Christian patrons—the cathedra 
being their gift to the church (cf. 77, 82, 89). Even more likely, as sug- 
gested in the translation given above, the cathedra may have been given 
to the church in their memory by (unnamed) relatives or friends who 
utilized the symbolism of chairs as funerary monuments to provide both 
a memorial and a functional piece of ecclesiastical furniture. Claims for 
the Montanist nature of this cathedra can no longer be based on alleged 
pre-Constantinian open profession of Christianity. Nor is its provenance 
conclusive. The case for this cathedra being Montanist would be 
strengthened if Bekilli could indeed be proved to be the site of Pepouza, 
but even then the location would not be decisive; see ad 17. At best 
Diogenes can be classified as a possible Montanist bishop whereas Ap- 
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phia can, at best, be classified as a possible Montanist laywoman. On 
masculine names, such as Diogenes, ending in -nc, see BE [1959]: 411 
and cf. the shortened form in 3-5. Apphia is also a hypocoristic (see L. 
Zgusta [1964: §66-20]) common in Phrygia since New Testament times 
(e.g., Phim 2) (cf. 17, 13). 


Appia, Soa, and the Upper Tembris Valley 


Map 11:E1-J5 (N. Phrygia). See pp. 179-181 and 248 
above. Çakırsaz is ancient Kassa (11:H6). The ancient 
village which occupied the site of Aykırıkçı (11:G5) has 
not yet been identified. 


59. “By God, do not violate the tomb!” 
Cakirsaz Iv 


Ed. pr. — IPhrygChr [19782]: 25 with trans. and photograph. 


Rectangular panel-stele of white marble with rounded top corners: 
Type J Altıntaş 1; see below. Top right comer, and parts of the surface of 
lower left side, bottom left corner, and socle have been cut away. Tenon 
missing. Height: 1.08m.; width: 0.67m.; thickness (of original stone): 
0.522m. Face of stone framed by simple low moulding. Unlike 61, the 
resultant inner rectangular panel is not subdivided by a horizontal 
moulding. Upper moulding is undecorated. Vertical mouldings have 
incised vine and grape pattern. Remnants of a pair of oxen with plough 
(cf. 39) are visible on socle. Latin cross within single circle (cf. and con- 
trast 38) is incised centrally in upper panel; falx vinitoria and dolabra 
(cf. 8) are carved to the left and right of cross. Top contains quarry mark 
(see below). Inscription was commenced in the panel (1.5). The en- 
graver, however, had difficulties in fitting the whole text within the panel; 
see /.19 where the upsilon and iota of Groo (ie. &roioav) were 
fitted in and /.20 where xdpıv is carved in tiny letters. Rather than eras- 
ing the oxen with plough, the engraver appears to have decided to carve 
the funerary curse and the deceased's full name on the upper moulding. 
Consequently, ed. pr.'s line numbering has been altered for the text tran- 
Scribed below. Mason's guide lines visible. Cursive epsilons and sigmas. 
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Lunate mus, except for the first ones in //.6, 9 and the last one in /.14 
which have straight diagonal hastas. "Bull's horn” omegas. Dittography 
in (4. Haplography in //.12, 14. Ligatures at 11.3, 8-18. Cross bar not 
carved for what was probably intended to be xé in /.7. Letter height: 
0.027m., 0.011m. (bottom line). Figure 65. Plate 24. 


Within panel: 


'Ev0d8e yñ katéyı Zdbothov ti- 
ov dvópa HEYLGTOV, TOV 
pihoovvyevéad KE £v avOpanot- 
ovt) davévta. 'EErjkovta ETÖV 
5  £8avov oac Enitipac, 
oiv Zonka yapeth, LETÖ Tic 
ePimoa ENLTLOS, K’ EGXOHEV 
tékva, OV KE Tövvolla AEE, 
Maxedovic kè Ilatpixic awpo- 

10 — Oavic vioi pov gÈ Tâ £y'yova 
uov tà dopa Tonic kè Tpodr- 
uoç Ke «Kovptakóg £vOdóe Kiv- 
m. Epuñç kè Bure ovv t- 
fic «ovv Btotc Aug Ke Aopva, 

15 Ke Aleğovöple kè Zoin KE tà 
Éyova Nav Zonen KE “Ipy KE 
Tpoótjm KE Zoopovic Ke ZootH- 
1 Kë Avğavav ët ÇövTeç toic £av- 
TOV YOVEDOLV Envatoay uvn[u]mo 

20 Xo piv. 


On upper moulding: 


Tov Oeov oot up aóucmnoitc, 
22  Zwouoc Av vvoióv» Nava 
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At top of panel: 


T Kacon- 
24 vóc. 


Here earth covers Zosimos, an honorable man, very great, 
the one loving his relatives and pre-eminent among 
humankind. 


5 | *I died at sixty years of age, having lived most honorably, 
together with Zotikai my wife, with whom I lived most honora- 
bly, and we had children, whose names also I will declare: 

10 Makedonis and Patrikis, | my sons, who died before their time 
and my grandchildren, who died untimely: Patrikis and Tro- 
phimos and Kyriakos, (all) lie here." 


15 Hermes and Eutychis, with | our wives Ammia and Domna, 
and Alexandria and Zosime, and our grandchildren Zotike 
and Hire and Trophime and Sophronis and Zosime and 
Auxanon, while still living, made (this tomb) for our relatives, 


20 | in memory. 


By God, do not violate (the tomb)! 


22 | Zosimos son of Dionysios, grandson of Nanas, a native of 
Kassa. 


Other ed.: Gibson “Montanism” [1974]: 78-94 no. 5 with photograph. 
Text reprinted and discussed: SEG 28 [1982]: 1206. 


Variant readings: 

L1 Gibson “Montanism” and /PhrygChr (SEG) commence numbering with 1.21. 
1,2 uéytotov,/: Gibson “Montanism” prints lines according to inscription but also 
marks meter here and elsewhere. 

11.14-15 diğe cuvBtoc: Gibson “Montanism”; dien ovvBiog: /PhrygChr (SEG). 
11.15-16 Appia xë Ayva | xš: IPhrygChr (SEG). 


Further references: A. Ferrua (1978: 611 n.100); /PhrygChr, pp. 4, 7, 10, 69, 85- 
95; S. Mitchell (1980: 202); W.H. Pleket (1980: 198); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 
105, 110 no. 12 with partial German trans.; W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 169, 170-171); 
Blanchetiğre Christianisme asiate [1981]; 505 no. 129b; D. Feissel (1981: 370-371); 
KJ. Rigsby (1981: 92 n.2); Tabbernee "Christian Inscriptions" [1983]: 128, 134; A. 
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Davids (1984; 228-229); TIB 7 [1990]: 385-386; MAMA 10 [1993]: pp. xxxii 


«liii; Mitchell (1993: 40 n.240); J. Evans Grubbs (1994: 410 and n.119), 1.28, 
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Fig. 65; Inscription commemorating 
Zosimos and his deceased sons and 
grandsons 


Phot raph: 
ESEA Ed. ph plate 20 (= cropped version of Gibson “Montanism,” plate 5): 
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Metrical epitaphs 

This inscription is typical of many of the metrical epitaphs of the Up- 
per Tembris Valley. Although patterning verses on metrical inscriptions 
common elsewhere, these North-Phrygian epitaphs incorporate a number 
of unique phrases, or local variants of standard phrases, which must have 
been especially popular in that they occur frequently; e.g., cf. the 
phrases in //.1-13a of this epitaph with those on 60-62. E. Gibson 
(IPhrygChr, p. 85) suggests that they may have been composed by a 
local poet, or, at least, have been selected by a local literary artist. 
The stone masons of the Upper Tembris Valley (as elsewhere) had 
catalogues of stock phrases which were used as models. For an analysis 
of the most popular phrases used in these epitaphs, see IPhrygChr, pp. 
85-92. For earlier discussions of other relevant Greek metrical inscrip- 
tions, see A. Souter (1896: 420-421; 1897: 136-138; 1898: 96-98); A. 
Petrie (1906: 119-136); J. Zingerle (1926: cols. 361-411). The most 
comprehensive collection of Greek metrical inscriptions remains GVI. 

The metrical epitaphs of the Upper Tembris Valley follow a standard 
pattern. They commence with one or more elegiac hexameters spoken 
by a "narrator," naming and praising the deceased, who is referred to in 
the third person. Next the deceased, speaking in the first person, also 
employs hexametric verse to provide relevant biographic details, includ- 
ing references to grieving spouse and/or parents. Predeceased children 
often are mentioned also in this part of the epitaph. Other children and 
grandchildren may be enumerated in the "speech" given by the de- 
ceased, or may be listed in the following section, usually in prose, identi- 
fying the, still living, dedicators. Their religion may be attested by means 
of the Xp.—Xp. formula or similar profession of faith and, finally, the 
tomb is protected by means of a sepulchral curse. 


Workshop 

The popularity of metrical epitaphs altered the shape of the panel- 
steles manufactured in the Upper Tembris Valley. The panel itself 
gradually came to occupy most of the face of the stele. Borders and 
decorations were kept to a minimum to accommodate the larger texts, 
which, even so, often had to be carved on the borders as well as within the 
panel; see MAMA 10, pp. xxx, xxxii n.28, 

The workshop which produced the new series of panel- ~steles Was un- 
doubtedly the one which had produced the earlier type in IT IN (on 
which, see ad 37). A marble quarry near Kassa (modem Gakirsaz), the 
provenance of this tombstone, was situated only 1.5km. away from Soa 
where the workshop appears to have been located. This particular stone's 
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quarry mark identifies it as being a reject from that quarry; see Th. 
Drew-Bear and W. Eck (1976: 316 no. 21 with photograph (pl. 50 Inn 
4]); Gibson “Montanism,” 86; /PhrygChr, p. 59. The presence of the 
oxen with plough on the socle of this panel-stele is also reminiscent of 
the decorations on steles from the latest phase of the earlier series, 
Moreover, two of the panel-steles of the new series (60, 61) and a related 
funerary altar (62) contain the Xp.—Xp. formula which was a specialty of 
the workshop in Soa. 

Because of its shape, the panel-stele under discussion here should be 
classified as Type J Altıntaş 1 (see ad 37 and Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 
plate 107), as should 61. Similarly, 60 should be classified as Type C or 


E Altintag 1. 


Date and orthography 

The burial formula &v0áóe ve (“here lies so-and-so”), borrowed 
from the Latin hic jacet, was popular in the Christian circles of Asia Mi- 
nor during the period c.340-380; see Ramsay Luke [1908c]: 337. The 
variant &v8döe yñ kareyi (7.1) indicates a mid-IV date. Compare MAMA 
10,77 (pl. 8) (Altıntaş kóy] and MAMA 10.89 (pl. 9) (Altıntaş), dated to 
IV (or later) and “later fourth century at earliest" respectively. Com- 
plete absence of the praenomen Avp. and its similarity to other tomb- 
stones employing the “reader beware” formula (see ad 64) places this 
inscription at least in early IV’, but it may be later; see Mitchell (1980: 
202; 1993: 40 n.240). 

This inscription employs similar orthography to that of 60-62: -1- for 
-et- (//.1, 10, 12, 21); -1- for -n- (1.16); -n- for -at- (1.13); ot for -n- 
(11.7, 19); -v- for -ot- (1.19) and -v- for -u- (/.14). 


Zosimos 

As in the case of similar metrical epitaphs, this one, honoring Zosimos, 
commences with two elegiac hexameters comprising a narrator's decla- 
ration of the deceased's virtues (//.1-4a). Secondly, Zosimos is portrayed 
as speaking in the first person, reporting the (approximate) age at which 
he died and giving information about his wife Zotikai (i.e., Zotike) and 
his deceased sons and grandsons who were buried in the same tomb 
(11.4b-13a), Only the first part of Zosimos’ speech (//.4b-8) is in verse. It 
consists of three hexameters. The difficulties associated with making à 
list of names scan meant that invariably lists enumerating the prede- 
ceased had to be composed in prose. Thirdly, there is a listing ( in prose) 
of the still living dedicators, i.e., Zosimos' two remaining sons and their 
wives, his two (unmarried or widowed) daughters, and his six surviving 
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grandchildren (//.13b-20). The text does not specify who the fathers of 
these grandchildren were, nor does it mention Zosimos' wife as still be- 
ing alive at the time the tomb was constructed. The funerary curse 
Zosimos = Zotikai 
Patrikis” 


Makedonis Trophimos 


Patrikis' Kyriakos 


Hermes = Ammia Zotike 
Eutychis = Domna Hire 
Alexandria Trophime 
Zosime' Zosime" 


Auxanon 





Fig. 66: Stemma of Zosimos 
and his family 


(/.21), which comprises part four of the inscription, was intended to come 
next, but, as mentioned already, was carved on the upper moulding be- 
cause the engraver had run out of room within the panel. Finally, the ad- 
ditional space on the moulding also enabled the carving of Zosimos’ full 
name (//.22-24), including his patronymics and ethnic (on the latter, see 
IPhrygChr, p. 64 and MAMA 10, p. xliii). Navaç may be feminine (cf. 
68) or, as in this case, masculine; see L. Zgusta (1974: §1013-6, cf. 
$1013-10); ZPhrygChr, p. 145; Drew-Bear/Naour “Divinités” [1990]: 
1932 n.76. On the name Here, spelled here with an iota, see /PhrygChr, 
p. 61. Sophronis is feminine, probably derived from Sophrone; see ibid. 
For (1Àocvyevijc, cf. TAM 5,1 [1981]: 12b, 1.14. For the practice of 
"age-rounding," cf. 60, 62, 72, 95, and see ad 53. 


À threatening command ' | 
The formula tov 0góv cot uù aduxjons was common in N. Phrygia 
(cf. 60, 62, 64-66) as well as elsewhere; see Wilhelm "Grabinschriften" 
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[1932]: 847-849; IPhrygChr, p. 62 and nn.5-11; Mitchell (1980: 202); 
and cf. Waelkens, 196 no. 485 with photograph. D addresses the reader 
directly, whether the word dvayvovs (or dvaytvóoxov) is included ex- 
plicitly (cf. 60, 62) or simply implied. J.G.C. Anderson's view 
(“Paganism/Christianity” [1906]: 222) that cot was à local erroneous 
form of the nominative or vocative oó and that tov 0£óv was dependent 
upon dótxrjor, is incorrect; see Wilhelm, 854-855 and IPhrygChr, p. 62, 
Rather, tov Gedv oot is a variant of the sepulchral curse-oath mpoc Geo 
cot ("By the gods!"), the enclitic dative singular, best left untranslated, 
serving to indicate that the curse applies to anyone who reads the in- 
scription. The formula, therefore, should not be translated "Do not 
wrong God," as had been common prior to the publication of A. Wil- 
helm's definitive article (e.g., by Ramsay "Monuments I" [1888]: 255). 
Taken together, the first three words carry the sense "By God!”. The last 
part of the formula commands the reader not to harm the tomb. The cor- 
rect form is uù dötknens (e.g., 60), as the aorist subjunctive follows un 
and the second person singular accords with cot. Almost all Phrygian 
instances, however, use the future indicative dötkncetç (frequently 
spelled ddixnotc), which (as it should follow où rather than pr) is un- 
doubtedly the result of grammatical confusion; see /PhrygChr, p. 63 and 
cf. Hellenica 13 [1965]: 100-103. 


A Montanist formula? 

Calder at first ("Philadelphia" [1922/3]: 340; cf. id., “Epigraphy II" 
[1924b]: 85) claimed that tov 0góv oot un dótxrjoetc was the Montanist 
equivalent of the Eumeneian formula (on which, see ad 20). In a subse- 
quent article ("Eumeneian formula" [1939b]: 26), he cited one instance 
where the formula was used by non-Christians in the Upper Tembris 
Valley, but he considered this a unique exception. Fifteen years later 
(“Epitaphs” [1955]: 36), he recognized that the formula was definitely 
used by non-Christians and probably also by orthodox Christians (cf. A. 
Cameron [1933: 139]; BE [1939]: 420, 451; BE [1956]: 289; Waelkens, 
160 and n.402). 

In the latter article, Calder published another Phrygian inscription 
from nearby Hacıbeyli köy with the same formula (“Epitaphs,” 35-36 
no. 4 (pi. Ib]; republished in SEG 15 [1958]: 800; cf. BE [1956]: 289) 
then in the Afyon Museum, now in the Kütahya Museum (/PhrygChr, p. 
67 [ad no. 4]). Calder (36), in publishing this inscription, acknowledged 


that neither the formula nor the tilted chi in /.6 (see ad 40) warranted 
claiming it as Montanist, 
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Irrespective of whether the formula was ever employed by Montanists 
(cf. 60, 62, 64-66), it was never exclusively Montanist. Consequently, as 
with inscriptions using the Eumeneian or the Xp.—Xp. formula, criteria 
other than the formula itself must determine the religious allegiance of 
the people mentioned on the tombstone. Gibson, in her dissertation 
("Montanism," 87) argued that the open use of the cross at the top of 
the inscription under discussion here provided the evidence for desig- 
nating Zosimos and his family as Montanists. Dating the monument to 
II^, she claimed (65 and n.4) that while such use of the cross at the top 
of orthodox tombstones is post-Nicene and rare before 350, it was com- 
mon among Montanists as early as late III. In her monograph, however 
(IPhrygChr, p. 64), she dates the monument to early IV and does not 
suggest a possible Montanist connection. Open use of the cross, even in 
the pre-Constantinian era, can no longer be considered an infallible crite- 
rion for judging an inscription to be Montanist; see ad 17. As there is no 
conclusive evidence for the existence of Montanists in the Upper Tem- 
bris Valley, it is unlikely that Zosimos and his relatives were Montanists. 


60. The family tomb of a great soldier 


Aykırıkçı Iv” 
Now in Bursa Museum, inv. no, 27 


Ed. pr. — Pargoire “Bennisoa I" [1905]: 329-333 with partial French trans. and facsim- 
ile of majuscule copy. Emendations of text, suggested by N. Festa, are adopted by Par- 
goire in “Bennisoa II” [1906]: 99, 


White marble panel-stele: Type C or E Altıntaş 1; see ad 59. Broken at 
top and top right. Triangular piece of lower horizontal moulding broken 
away. Stone, including //.33-34 of inscription, now set in cement on 
brick display base. Height (as provided by Mendel Caralogue [1908]: 
174): 1.41m.; (visible) height: 1.255m.; width: 0.77m. (at base) thick- 
ness: (approx.) 0.25m. Top of left and right of upper horizontal 
moulding represent pilasters with corbel, decorated with zigzag pattern. 
Incised lines suggesting palm leaves carved above corbel. Right 
"pilaster" broken away. Because of mouldings, part of pediment, in 
shape of semicircular niche, appears recessed. Precise shape of top of 
pediment is not clear. Large centrally located circle, surrounded by more 
concentric circles (the outer two of which contain zigzag pattem, ts Sug- 


le 
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gestive of stylized wreath. This may have contained an incised cross; cf. 
38 (but note different shape of wreath). Left vertical moulding immedi- 
ately below corbel is decorated with an incised square, containing a pat- 
tern of diagonal lines. Remainder of moulding is decorated with vine, 
leaves and grapes, as is lower part of right vertical moulding which also 
contains carving of wax tablets with stylus (cf. 38). Lower horizontal 
moulding contains crux gammata at left and right; alabastron (cf. 5) 
below left crux gammata. The broad mouldings surround the field of the 
front face of the shaft, giving the impression that the rectangular panel is 
also recessed. Main inscription commences at extreme left of upper hori- 
zontal moulding, covering the whole of that moulding (//.1-3), continues 
in panel (//.4-29), and concludes on lower moulding (11.30-34). A sec- 
ond inscription is carved on the right vertical moulding (//.35-53). It is 
separated from the last few words of /.3 by a roughly drawn horizontal 
line. The final three lines (//.51-53), may be a third inscription, rather 
than being part of the second. Cursive epsilons and sigmas. Lunate mus. 
Nu often shaped like English M. “Bull’s hom” omegas. Second epsilon 
in /.10 corrected from omikron. A similar correction may have been 
made in the third epsilon of 1.8. A small iota is carved before lambda in 
LI) and before alpha in 1.27 to amend the spelling of Kyrillos and Al- 
exandria respectively. A small tau is inserted in /.24 before pi to form 
double pi in ligature to spell Appe in ligature. Ligatures at //.2-3, 13, 21- 
28, 39, 42, 44, 46. Haplography in /.21. Leaf used as interpunct in /.23. 
Letter height: 0.02m. (main inscription); 0.015m. (supplementary in- 
scription[s]). Figure 67. Plate 25. 


On upper horizontal moulding: 


Ev0d6e yñ kareyi Aopvov péyav torporu[o-] 
THY, TOV ndong ODEO KE Ev àvOponorot $a- 
vévta, TOV tà tooqtto KOYLOVTO. KE £v6o- 


Within panel: 


COTATOV, u&yav LOTPATLOTHV. 

5 Eğikovra etav čðavov CYooc 
mum, KOpu)À) d pov ovvpt- 
oc HY, petà fic Eca Cum, 
Kúpu) ov téxvov Vyov, m&vuo- 
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voov EVÖOĞOTATOV péyav ğ- 
vöpa. Tpiaxovta rom £Oavov 

)-ornoa öE n&vtac. Tékva Kupid- 

Lov &opoOavi, Ov xij zÓ oüvol- 

a AEEw, Xpvoóc gè 'AAéEavópoc, "A. 

Ge Aan Aóu vov Kúpula &vOd- 

de Kirn, Aópvov tot Xpnotiav- 

ol MpeoPvtepot Aaod npgotá- 

EVOL VOLO ÖLKEM dpovodvte- 

c Gvópec ApLoties peyadrto- 

pec. Ev0dóe Aóuvov Xpvodc 

kat T] oovBioc qùtod Tatiavijc, 

KE tà TEKVO <obÜTÜV Küp OG KE Zoru - 
Köç Kg Ilatpixtc Kë Ağlıva kö Mápx- 
elo (leaf) 'AAEFavdpo<<q>> KE T] ouyBuoc 
avtod ATTN KE tà tékva adtdv 'A)- 
eğavöpog K£ Tpoduyios KE Aóuvoc 

KE Aóuva kg Kúpula K£ Nowa gè ‘Avtt- 
OXic KE Lwdpovic KE 'Aleğavöpla KE 
Tpoğıuavh, vóvón MápkeAAa gè 

tà £yyova AVTOV ETL COvtEc 


On lower horizontal moulding: 


30 


toic gavlröv yoveülçıv yAvKVTATOLS. 
[X]pnotiav[oi] Xpnottavoic En Cóv- 
TES ETOINGGY. (vac.) Toy Oedy cot dvg- 
Yyods ui Gduenons. (vac.) 

Io Aacin]oc &revso. 
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ht vertical moulding: 


35 


40 


45 


50 


‘Aptot@y 
AVVY/L- 

öç £vO- 
ade Ki- 

m KE 
Ain, 
vópoc 

K£ Tpodt- 
[Lavy 

ke Mápxe- 
Ara 0v- 
yámp Kè 
Also. 
vópia £- 
v0dóe K- 
ivt. 

(wax tablets) 
Novon 
KvptakrT|c 
Xpvood, 


Here earth covers Domnos, a great soldier, 
the one possessed of all virtue and pre-eminent among 


humankind, 


who accomplished so much and was a highly honored, great 


soldier, 


| “I died at sixty years of age, having lived honorably. 
Kyrilla was my wife, with whom I lived most honorably. 
I had a child, Kyrillos, a well-versed, highly honored, 


great man. 


| “I died at thirty years of age, and I caused grief for all." 
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Kyrillos’ children died before their time, whose names also I 
will declare: Chrysos and Alexandros. 


The sister of Domnos, Kyrilla, (also) | lies here. 


The other sons of Domnos (are) Christian presbyters, leaders 
of the people, paying heed to law with justice—valiant, great- 
hearted men. 


Here (listed are) Domnos' son Chrysos | and his wife Tatianes, 
and their children Kyrillos and Zotikos and Patrikis and 
Domna and Markella. Alexandros and his wife Appe and their 
children | Alexandros and Trophimos and Domnos and 
Domna and Kyrilla and Nonna and Antiochis and Sophronis 
and Alexandria and Trophimiane, (and) daughter-in-law 
Markella and their grandchildren (while) still living | to their 
sweetest parents. Christians for Christians, (while) still living, 
made (this tomb). 


By God, having read (this inscription), do not violate (the 
tomb)! 


I: erg ), scuiptor, have prepared (this tombstone). 
Ariston, cousin, (also) lies here and 

| Alexandros and Trophimiane and 

Markella, | daughter [of Chrysos], and Alexandria 
lie here. 


| Kyriakes, daughter-in-law of Chrysos, (also lies here). 


Other edd.: Mendel Catalogue [1908]: 174-178, 179 no. 428 (= Mendel “Catalogue” 
[1909]: 422-426, 427 no. 428) with photograph; */PhrygChr [1978a]: 29 with trans. 
and photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Calder "Philadelphia" [1922/3]: 342-344 no. 12 
with photograph; Wilhelm “Grabinschriften” [1932]: 852 (ad no. 9 (//.31-34 only]); 
Leclercq "Montaniste (épigraphie)" [1934b]: cols. 2533-2536 no. 12 with line drawing 
and facsimile of majuscule text; Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 667-673 no. 30 with 
trans., line drawing/facsimile, and photograph; S. Mitchell (1993: 106 and n.445 [//.1- 
4, 8-10a, 15b-19a only] with partial trans., inadvertently cites this inscription as 
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IPhrygChr 20 instead of 29); G.J. Johnson (1994: 355 [/I.15b-17a only], 365 n.18 ut, 
only] with partial trans.). 


' 
i 


Es 


VAS Y ği 


A Avg v ` , š 
sida ire A as i 

; ADT Y ak ech, l ZA Y 
RA pn a asin UE 


vum ot İİ İMERA 
nte hh E m - "^ oh. LAM > 


, ge 91154. 
METHKAT EX IA O/ANO NJXE TANICTPA T Ha. 

Nm ! ACHCAP ET H CKENANOPOTOICIA 

NENTA A Tü: CAN TAKAM | 


C 
TAT ONTA 


WOW JAACZQX 
Bey SAGA(HAOMMOYKYFIAAACNOA 3 
` A€KI THAOMNOYIOIXPHCT IA d 
"PA Ol 


RA 
AACZ AN ATOOKHCYNBIOC: 
s TTTHKTATEKHAAY TOON AA" 
gen NAPOCKEPOPULOCRAOM 


E MAKKYPIA AMKMOMM 

@ SH YAW GE Lë 

ERAY TONETİZ OMTEC EE 
JA 
` 


* 





x 55 WK Bi E. M» T1 > e 
Eeer 7 


; Azo i 
Ve nl TES tA i 
N APHC TIAMOTATI TI NOE ON C OVAN AY 
H | j 
I Ki MN öm 


Fig. 67: Metrical inscription 
commemorating Domnos and his extended 
family 
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Variant readings: 

LI kaxéy[e]v: Pargoire, 

H.1-2 iotpati[é]my,: Pargoire does not mark line divisions; totparndmv: Mitchell 
does not mark missing letters or line divisions but does mark lines according to meter. 

12 top náong: IPhrygChr; gavevra, | öv: Mitchell. 

1.3 tooavta: previous edd. do not mark partially illegible letters here or elsewhere, 
[4-5 totpatudmy | é&ükovta: Mendel (Calder; Leclercq; Tabbernee). Mendel 
(Tabbernee) prints lines according to meter but also marks line divisions. Calder also 
adopts Mendel's line numbers but does not mark actual line divisions. Leclereq follows 
Calder, but marks line division and amends numbering. 

1.5 &8avov,: Mendel (Calder; Leclercq; Tabbernee). 

1.8 [e]Uxov: Pargoire. 

1,10 Tpidxovva: Pargoire. 

Il.11-12 KvptAA] Qo0v [i.e., Kupiaal{A}ou]: Pargoire. 

11,12 K[ai]: Pargoire (Festa) instead of xi). 

11.12-13 osvoyla ['AJAeSó, Xptooc x[at] 'AXe£avépoc.: Pargoire “Bennisoa I"; 

1.15 x[eJit{at].: Pargoire; [v]toi: Pargoire. 

116-17 xp[oi]otáluevot voug öiklarla: Pargoire; xpoeotdpevor: Mitchell. 

11,22-23 MápxleAXa,: Pargoire does not note interpunct leaf here. 

1,23 '"AXéBavópoc: previous edd. do not mark correction from omikron to sigma. 
11.24 ^ Amt previous edd. do not mark ligature. 

1.30 éavt[ov] YAvKvTdTo1ç;: Pargoire. 

1.31 [Xpnonavot X]pnotiavoic,: Calder (all subsequent edd.). 

11.31-32 ode  &xoíno]av.: Pargoire, Mendel (Calder; Tabbernee); (dvit{ec 
éroino]av:: Leclercq. 

1.32 previous edd. do not show vac. 

132-33 o[9] é[v]al[yvoog un aduxdjo[nc] ebya.: Pargoire. Note that Pargoire places 
eùya at 1.33. 

1.33 previous edd. do not show vac. 

1.34 [..Aarón?]og &tevEa.: Mendel (Wilhelm; Calder; Leclercq; [PhrygChr; Tab- 
bernee), note that Mendel (Calder) places étevéa (contrast Pargoire's eda), correctly, at 
1.34 although he numbers this /.30. 

1.35 ‘Aptot{w]v: Pargoire. Note that /1.35-53 are numbered //.4-23 by Pargoire to 
show that they were carved at approximately the same horizontal level as //.4-23 of the 
original inscription. Mendel (Tabbernee) numbers these as //.31-49. Calder (Leclercq) 
does not number them at all and does not show line divisions. /PArygChr numbers them 
as 1136-54, starting the numbering at 36 rather than 35 for these lines. 

Il.36-37 áv[e]yilóc: Pargoire. 

1.38-39 xlefilrlar). Kat: Pargoire. 

L46 [xai]: Pargoire. 

1.49-50 xllefivrlar.): Pargoire. | 

50 Pargoire numbers that part of the right hand moulding on which the open wax 
tablets are carved as 1.20. 
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Further references: BE [1910]: p. 323; Calder “Philadelphia,” 321, 341, 350; id. 
"Anatolian Heresies" [1923b]: 62 and n.2; Grégoire "Épigraphie chrétienne" [1924]: 
705; Mansel "Istanbul" [1933]: col. 136; Leclercq "Phrygie" [1939b]: col. 787; W.H.C. 
Frend (1965b: 476 n.184); Hellenica 13 [1965]: 97; Gibson "Montanism" [1974]: 84, 
87, 93 n.20, 96-99; F.C. Klawiter (1975: 188 nn.1-2); E.A. Judge and S.R. Pickering 
(1977: 67 and n.78); A. Ferrua (1978: 611 and n.100); IPhrygChr, pp. 4, 7, 10, 85-98; 
Tabbernee “Montanism,” 495; Mitchell (1980: 202); W.H. Pleket (1980: 198); ARR, 
Sheppard (1980; 315); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 105, 111 no. 15 with partial 
German trans.: W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 169, 170-171); Blanchetiere Christianisme 
asiate [1981]: 505 no. 127; D. Feissel (1981: 370, 371); K.J. Rigsby (1981: 94); SEG 
28 [1982]: 1078 (ad no. 29); Tabbernee "Christian Inscriptions" [1983]: 128, 129, 132, 
134, 136; A. Davids (1984; 228-229); Frend (1984a: 530; 1984b: 256, 422); Waelkens 
Türsteine [1986]: 116 n.290; Frend (1988b: 33); TIB 7 [1990]: 201; MAMA 10 [1993]: 
p. xxxii n.28; Mitchell (1993: 40 n.240, 71 and n.133, 106 and n.449, 107 and n.451); 
J, Evans Grubbs (1994: 410 and nn.119, 201); Frend (1994: 276); Johnson, 354, 356, 
362; Frend (1996: 194-195 and n.67). 


Photographs: Mendel Catalogue, 175 fig. 90 [= “Catalogue,” 423 fig. 90; this photo- 
graph, like that of 38 and 62, shows two letters within the wreath, but these letters must 
have been identification symbols rather than part of the original monument. They do not 
appear on Calder's republication of the photograph although are included in Leclercq's 
line drawing; see also ad 38] (Calder "Philadelphia" [opposite p. 343], fig. 4 [Tabbernee 
“Montanism,” plate 11]); /PhrygChr, plate 24. 


Line drawing/facsimile: Leclercq “Montaniste (épigraphie)," col. 2534 fig. 8402, 
based on Mendel's photograph (Tabbernee “Montanism,” 668). 


Workshop, sculptor, and date 

On the workshop which produced this tombstone, see ad 59. E. Gib- 
son (IPhrygChr, p. 93) thinks it likely that 62 (and, probably, Buckler/ 
Calder/Cox "Asia Minor, 1924. V" [1928]: 33 no. 249, 33-34 no. 250) 
was carved by the same mason. Her suggestion is based on the similarity 
of the letter forms of these inscriptions, which, however, is not absolute 
proof, see Gibson "Montanism," 98-99 and Sheppard, 314. Irrespective 
of whether the same sculptor also carved the other inscriptions, the 
sculptor of the inscription under discussion here appears to have signed 
1.34 (something which was not done on those other inscriptions), but, un- 
fortunately, the letters of his name are no longer extant; cf. and contrast 
36 where the name of the engraver may have survived but where the 
designation Aatimoc was not added. On the term Awrüroç, see Hellenica 
11-12 (1960): 30 n.5. For a list of signatures of sculptors from the Up- 
per Tembris Valley and nearby Kotiaeion, see /PhrygChr, pp. 67-70. 
This panel-stele, like 59, is to be dated to IV”, 
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Orthography 

As in other inscriptions from the region, -e1- is normally contracted to 
-t-; €.g., ka éxt instead of Katéxet (1.1); Vyov instead of etyov (1.8); Kim 
instead of kettaı (//.15, 38-39; cf. 49-50). The latter also shows a com- 
mon substitution of -n- for -at-; cf. xù instead of xoi (1.12). The omis- 
sion of the augment in the aorist of Avméw (/.11) is not unusual (cf. 62). 
In /1.16-17 the spelling xpeotd|pevor instead of xpoiorduevoı reflects 
pronunciation; cf. A. Petrie (1906: 125-126 no. 7, 13 [Tpootdpevov)). 
The absence of the upsilon of viot in [.15 is also the result of local pro- 
nunciation whereas in /.21 the omission of the alpha of aürüv was an 
engraver's error and must be restored. The prothetic iota, used here in 
totpatia@tnyy (11.1, 4) for oxpaiómyv, is also common in Phrygia; for ex- 
ample see CB 2 [1897]: p. 393 (ad no. 267) and cf. eiclpateialtov on 
an inscription from Alaşehir (Philadelphia) in /LydiaKP 1 [1908]: 63. 
For the use of the prothetic iota in Greek names, see 40, 43. In 1.36 -v- is 
substituted for -e-. The common consonant substitution v = u occurs in 
11.6, 20, 23, 28, 51 and probably also in /.5 (xdàvjtovcov = ráupovoov?). 


Crux gammata 

Domnos' tombstone is the only one in this corpus displaying the 
gammadion or crux gammata. Made up of four gammas joined centrally 
at their base, this symbol was used in a Christian context as an equilateral 
cross; see Ramsay "Book" [1905]: 222-223; P.C. Finney (1990: 245). 
A similar pair of symbols is carved on another fourth-century Christian 
tombstone from the Upper Tembris Valley (Anderson "Paganism/ 
Christianity" [1906]: 219-220 no. 18; = Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 
116-117 no. 276 (pl. 42]). That inscription contains the word xpeopv- 
táto (1.3), which, according to Anderson (220) followed by Waelkens 
(117), is presumably a superlative of rpeopotepoc. For further examples 
of Christian tombstones decorated with the crux gammata, see Kaufmann 
Epigraphik [1917]: 64-67. 


Domnos and his family 

The main inscription (//.1-33) consists of eight parts. It commences 
with three elegiac hexameters praising the virtues of Domnos, the foun- 
der of the family (//.1-4). Then Domnos, portrayed as speaking in the 
first person (//.5-10a), identifies his wife, Kyrilla, by means of another 
hexameter. Although not specifically stated, it is to be presumed that 
Kyrilla is also (to be) buried in this tomb. Domnos next introduces one 
of his sons, Kyrillos, who had predeceased him (/.8). 
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ek zo 


TT m 
Kyrilla I ach 
L--Ariston? 


Domnos! = Kyrilla” 


Kyrillos! = ** 
l- oe 
Alexandros 
Chrysos' = Tatianes 


Kyrillos? = Kyriakes? 
Zotikos 
Patrikis 
Domna’ 
Markella' 


Alexandros' = Appe 


Alexandros’ = Markella^? 
Trophimos 
Domnos' 
Domna’ 
Kyrilla” 
Nonna 
Antiochis 
Sophronis 
Alexandria 
Trophimiane 











Fig. 68: Stemma of Domnos? family 


It is possible that at /.10 the engraver made a mistake in carving "pd. 
kovw and that the word should be &ğhkovra, in which case Domnos 
would be repeating the information that he had died at sixty-years of age 
before going on to explain the effect of his death on everyone; cf. 62 
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where the same phrase about the grief caused to all by the death of the 
deceased is preceded by the exact same statement giving the age of the 
deceased as thirty. Perhaps the engraver simply copied the whole line 
from his catalogue of stock phrases and hexametric verses. If so, Dom- 
nos’ whole “monologue” should be taken to include at least /.11a and 
perhaps also //.11b-12a (cf. 61 //.13b-15a). As engravers commonly 
adapted the stock phrases they employed, it is more likely, however, that 
Domnos' “monologue” finishes at /.10a and that, as suggested by Par- 
goire (331), Kyrillos "himself" delivers, in part three (//.10b-11), a fu- 
nerary monologue similar to those on other metrical inscriptions (e.g., 
59, 62), employing another hexameter. 

The rest of the epitaph is not in verse. In part four ((/.11b-13), the 
"narrator" returns (or Domnos continues his speech?) to provide the 
names of Kyrillos' sons—both of whom had suffered an untimely death. 
In part five (//.13b-15a), the narrator explains that Domnos' sister (who 
bears the same name as Domnos’ wife) is also buried in the grave. 

Part six (//.15b-19a) praises the virtues of two sons of Domnos who 
are still alive. They and their families are the dedicators, and the names 
of all are duly recorded in part seven (11.19b-32a), which also includes 
the Xp.—Xp. formula. Although the families of the two sons, especially 
that of Alexandros', seem somewhat large, it is unlikely that, in this in- 
scription, the phrase tà téxva aütv (//.21, 24) automatically includes 
children-in-law; contrast 40. It is clear from 62 that Kyrilla’ was the 
daughter, not daughter-in-law, of Alexandros’. In this epitaph, daughters- 
in-law are designated with the word viver [i.e., vom] (//.28, 51). Part 
eight (//.33b-34) provides a funerary curse common among the Chris- 
tians of N. Phrygia; see ad 59. The stonemason apparently appended his 
name and occupation to the main inscription (/.34). L/.35-49, 50-53 ei- 
ther enumerate the predeceased already in the tomb, in which case not all 
of the children of Chrysos' and Alexander were actually still alive 
(despite the impression that this was so gained from //.29, 31-32) at the 
time the tombstone was commissioned, or they were added later. 

For the practice of “age-rounding,” cf. 59, 62, 72, 95 and see ad 53. 


Nomenclature and onomastics | 

The Xp.—Xp. formula reveals that we have here evidence of a large 
extended family whose allegiance to Christianity spanned at least three 
generations. Many of the names are those favored by Christians; e.g. 
Domna, Domnos (see ad 34); Kyriakes (cf. 40 and see ad 47); Kyrilla, 
Kyrillos (see ad 25); and Trophimos (see ad 35), On the Phrygian pet 
name Tatianes, here spelled with the typical ending in sigma, see E. 
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Zgusta (1964: §1517-38) and cf. 5. On Appe, see ad 24. The name 
Chrysos is based on a sobriquet; see IPhrygChr, p. 145. On the name 
Nonna, see Zgusta, §1046-7, cf. §1046-1. 


Christian presbyters and leaders of the people 

At least two of Domnos’ sons (perhaps Kyrillos may be added by im- 
plication) are described as Xpnotiavioi xpeopotepot (//.15b-16). That 
these two words were intended to be taken together to provide the sense 
of “Christian presbyters” is clear from a comparison with other metrical 
epitaphs from the Upper Tembris Valley which also employ the subse- 
quent phrases Aaod xpeotdluevot, voa Sixea dpovodtvtels (//.16b-18a) 
or slight variants. For example, the inscription from Çayırbaşı (formerly 
Zemme, only a few km. S. of Aykırıkçı) already referred to above (Petrie, 
125-126 no, 7), contains the words Aaod mpootapevov, vópuo ta Gren 
épováv«to (1.3), which Petrie (126) translates: "a chief of the people, 
who gave heed to the just precepts of the law." As Aaod xpoiotd|tevoc 
(“leader of the people") appears to be a stock phrase, Aoon cannot be 
taken to qualify xpecBótepot. Consequently, while it is theoretically 
possible to view the word “Christians” in //.15b-16a of the Domnos in- 
scription as an independent noun (i.e., Xpnociavloi, xpeopocepor,), this 
destroys the poetic linking of the double pairs: Xpnociavloi xpecpó- 
repo, Aaoü mpeotdl|evor (//.15b-17a). 

The term mpoiotapevoc, in mid IV, was used of a variety of ecclesias- 
tical, as well as civic, leaders; see LPLG, 1150-1151. Perhaps Chrysos and 
Alexander were presbyters with a semi-episcopal status. Mitchell (1993: 
71-72 and n.134, 107 n.451) suggests that they were “village bishops,” 
similar to the chorepiscopi prevalent elsewhere in Anatolia. The addi- 
tional phrase vom ikea ópovobvzelc (//.17-18) indicates, however, that 
Chrysos and Alexander also carried out juridical tasks in their village. 
Unless this refers exclusively to ecclesiastical law," the two sets of de- 
scriptions were probably juxtaposed purposely to show that Chrysos and 
Ce had both ecclesiastical and civic status. On the latter, see also 


Reader beware! 

The sepulchral threat, used at the end of the main inscription: Tóv 
deöv cot avalyvois pi ddixijons (//.32b-33), is common on fourth- 
century inscriptions from the region, cf. 59, 62, 64-66, Like its predomi- 
nantly S. Phrygian counterpart, the so-called Eumeneian formula (see ad 
20), it wamed potential grave violators that God would punish them if 
they interfered with the tomb; see ad 59, 
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A Christian soldier 

That Christians served in the Roman army, both before and after Con- 
stantine’s conversion to Christianity, is well known from the acta 
martyrum (especially the "acts of the military martyrs”; e.g., Pass. Mar- 
cell. 1.1; Pass. Iuli vet. 2.3, M. Das. 6.1; cf. M. Potam. et Bas. 3) and 
from early Christian questions about the legitimacy of such military 
service (e.g., Tert., coron. 1, 11-12); see E. Ryan (1952: 1-32). The 
seminal study of the literary data by A. [von] Harnack (1905, trans. 
1981) has been superseded by E. Molland (1959: 87-104); H. von Cam- 
penhausen (1968a: 160-170); and, especially, by J. Helgeland (1973; 
1974: 149-163, 200; cf. 1979: 724-834) and J. Helgeland/R.J. Daly/J.P. 
Burns (1985). Thus far, however, little use has been made of epigraphic 
data, other than to shed light on more general issues of Roman military 
history, including the role of various (non-Christian) religious cults 
within the army; see, for example, P.M. Brennan (1987: 118-126). 

[Von] Harnack (107) was unaware of any inscriptions from pre- 
Constantinian times in which the deceased is identified both as a Chris- 
tian and as a soldier. He argued, however, that no conclusions should be 
drawn from this in respect of the number of Christian soldiers because 
military rank was rarely recorded in inscriptions. While the latter state- 
ment is not accurate, [von] Harnack's argument itself is valid. The rela- 
tive paucity of pre-Constantinian inscriptions which declare that a 
deceased soldier was a Christian cannot be taken to reflect the actual 
numbers of Christians in the Roman army at that time. Many soldiers, 
irrespective of religion, never had an inscription to commemorate 
them—especially those of lower economic status who died while on ac- 
tive service far away from relatives. Although, in the case of such military 
inscriptions as do exist, the deceased's rank and legion are recorded 
more frequently than [von] Hamack assumed, and while open declara- 
tion of Christian allegiance on tombstones during III and early IV is not 
as uncommon as was once thought, the statistical likelihood that a large 
number of early inscriptions containing both features would survive is 
low. À small number of pre-Constantinian inscriptions of Christian sol- 
diers, however, has survived; for examples, see J.-M. Homus (1980: 118- 
122); Helgeland (1973: 126-130; 1974: 161). Other inscriptions, while 
dating from mid IV or later, provide the names of Christians who had 
served in the army during IV' or earlier (e.g., see ad 69). P. 

Of particular interest is an inscription from nearby Adakóy describing 
the career and exploits of a veteran (iorpareodjevoç) named Aurelios 
Gaios the younger (ed. pr. — Th. Drew Bear (1981: 93-141 with photo- 
graph] = M. Sartre [1983: 25-32] with Turkish trans.; cf. BE [1982]: 
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400; AE 1981 [1984]: 777; BE [1984]: 465; SEG 31 [1984]: 1116). 
That Gaios was a Christian is revealed by the use of the term 
[&]va[otdo]os in /.29 (the restoration of which is undoubtedly correct in 
that it completes a "play on words” in juxtaposition with [G]véotnoa in 
1.26) and supported by the fact that the stele is very similar to 40—the 
extant pediment of which contains a wreath encircling a Latin cross. Ac- 
cording to Drew Bear, Gaios probably left the army as a result of 
Diocletian's anti-Christian policy (c.284-305). Diocletian, during a 
purge of the army (c.302), ordered all legion commanders to dismiss 
any soldier who refused to sacrifice to the gods (Lact., mort. 10). This 
action, while severe, was not as strict as the later measures taken by 
Maximin Daia, who, during c.311-312, commanded not only that all 
Christians in the army should sacrifice but that they should not be dis- 
charged. For a Christian soldier who, nevertheless, managed to leave 
military service during the reign of Maximin Daia, see 69. 

As there is no hint in Domnos' epitaph that he wanted to leave the 
army because of any conscientious objection to military service or that 
he was forced to do so because of his refusal to sacrifice, Domnos 
probably retired or received an honorable discharge at the end of a nor- 
mal military career. Perhaps he commenced his career sometime after 
313, when, as attested by a somewhat larger group of extant inscriptions 
(e.g., see Hornus, 122), it was less problematic for Christians to serve in 
the army. The exact years of Domnos' military service are dependent on 
the date assigned to the erection of his tombstone, but they probably 
covered at least part of the Constantinian era. 


Montanist? 

W.M. Calder ("Philadelphia," 321, 344), while acknowledging the 
presence of Christians in the army, nevertheless argued that the term 
uéyav iotpatiótrv was used in a “Montanist sense" in Domnos' epi- 
taph, i.e., in the sense that, according to Tertullian (cast. 12), the only 
legitimate form of military service for Christians was the militia Christi; 
cf. Klawiter (1975: 188 n.1) and Frend (1984a: 530; 1988b: 33; 1996: 
195), This metaphorical interpretation of the description of Domnos as 
"à great soldier," however, is dependent on Calder's (and Frend's) un- 
derlying assumption that all Xp.—Xp. inscriptions are Montanist. Gibson, 
in her Ph.D. dissertation (“Montanism,” 87), based her original identifi- 
cation of Domnos as a Montanist on this assumption. This assumption is 
not valid; see ad 27. If we omit the Xp.—Xp. formula from consideration, 
there is nothing to prove that Domnos and his family were other than 
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Christians belonging to the official church. Nor is there anything to sug- 
gest that Domnos had not actually been a soldier. 


61. An epitaph for an anonymous Christian 


Aykırıkçı Iv? 
Now in Bursa Museum, inv. no. 32 


Ed. pr. — Mirbeau “Epitaphes” [1904]: 331-332 with French trans, and facsimile of 
majuscule copy. 


Rectangular panel-stele of white marble: Type J Altıntaş 1; see ad 59 
and Waelkens Türsteine (1986): plate 107. Damaged very slightly at the 
edges and tenon missing. Height: 0.99m.; width: 0.655m. (base), 
0.625m. (top); thickness: 0.15m. Face of stone framed by low moulding. 
The resultant inner rectangular field is divided by a horizontal moulding 
into two further rectangles, the lower one being the main “panel.” Two 
concentric circles, within which are carved two parallel horizontal and 
two parallel (almost) horizontal lines, form a prominent symbol (see be- 
low) in the upper rectangle. The symbol is carved slightly left of center 
flanked by palm leaves, the right-hand set of which, in tum, is flanked by 
a pair of rosettes. E. Gibson (/PArygChr [1978a]: p. 70), however, inter- 
prets these vegetal decorations to be flowering plants. The external 
moulding surrounding the top rectangle is undecorated, as is the base 
moulding. The horizontal moulding separating upper rectangle from 
panel contains stylized vine pattern. Mouldings at either side of panel are 
reminiscent of pilasters with capitals. The lower half of each is carved to 
represent a rounded pilaster on which rests a prominently carved vessel 
from which vines ascend vertically to join those carved on the horizontal 
moulding. The inscription occupies almost all of the panel. Mason's 
guide lines are visible for the carving of //.1-13a. This section appears to 
be the extant remnant of the original inscription. It concludes with a leaf 
used as a punctuation mark. Leaves are used similarly in //.2, 10. At the 
end of /.8, approx. eight letters have been erased. Part of the original in- 
scription appears also to have been erased following /.13b to make room 
for additional text (//.13b-23) which is carved by a different hand. The 
end of //.17-18 show clear traces of erased letters, and some of the origi- 
nal letters were obviously utilized to become part of a new text (e.g, 
sigma unsuccessfully adapted from omikron in 1.19 let. 1.21] and omega 
carved Over original omikron in /.19). The vast difference in size of let- 
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ters in //.13b-23 may also be due to the second engraver wishing to util- 
ize some original letters by fitting in new letters around old ones. A third 
hand carved the last two lines (//.24-25) which contains the Xp.—Xp. 
formula (/.24). Cursive sigmas, but quadratic epsilons and omegas in 
original inscription (note the cursive sigma corrected from a quadratic 
sigma in /.10), Cursive epsilons in secondary inscription and in final two 
lines. Cursive omegas in secondary inscription. Shape of alpha is similar, 
although not identical, in original inscription and //.24-25 but differs 
considerably from the alphas of //.13b-23b. The first alpha of 1.24 does 
not have its cross bar cut. Apart from in /.1, where the upsilon is carved 
on an angle to correct an erroneous iota, upsilons in the original inscrip- 
tion (but not elsewhere) have horizontal cross bar in tail (cf. 3). Lunate 
mu throughout—even in /.1 where a small lunate mu was made more dis- 
tinct by the addition of diagonal hastas. Ligatures at //.16, 19. Letter 
height: 0.015m.-0.02m. Figure 69. Plate 24. 


Tov ġuioyphotopav aro0tc £vi pey- 
porot davovra, (leaf) TOV TAONG Qpe<rno 
HEHOMHEVOV ELVEKG DUT, 
Loi Oeòç ükataópóvictov» YAPIV £- 
5 Geto kai nóðov Tun ooiv GA- 

om Novy ratpt GÖ KT unrë- 
pt tfj on Ol o £xekav LEYGPOLOLV 
évurpenéa te Aaoioww [-— —— —— — — ] 
nde xactyvntoc Tpóouioc vn 

10 ` yvijotoc voo (leaf) Gpyovta TA- 
tpidoc Anot Kal Naot roOntóv 
evtevinv 700€0T0 Kal evoe- 
Binv Ga mGouv. (leaf) Lhd té ol 
En eiótnc npamiógot, 

15. OtLANY ypdyoç Vun xáptv 
Deg adtoc ov Ax Noyyy 
Ol TÀ TEKVO MPOENE«V»» Wav, NÅT- 
nov čt GAVTOV, (vac.) 
Mig» Ed etdiov ñ ovvyeve- 

20 MV Wettorg Wor Ñ ttc» tv 


10 


15 


20 


25 
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CAAONATPLOTOV muta dotéa 
YVYLOOL avaokcnyr ÖZ 1 nda 
EPKOLEVNS KOAGOLV Ern gw. 
Xpn«o»tiqvot Xpyotiavoic, 


45 TMAPEOTHOALEV TÒ Épyov. 


(Here lies] 

the one who was 
a lover of Christ, born again into a [heavenly] mansion, 
possessed of all virtue, an initiated one because of his 
worthiness. 


To you, God has bestowed a grace not to be despised 
| and a sense of loss to your spouse Nona (and) 
to your father and mother, they who brought 
you into the world to become distinguished both at home 
and in society 
... and Trophimos, a brother and true-born brother both 
| ruler of your homeland's people (you are) longed for by all 
(as they are) missing (your) hospitality and piety towards 
everyone. 


And having prepared a gravestone from his own heart, 

| a stele engraved in remembrance (which) he composed 
himself together with his spouse Nonna, they sent the children 
ahead [to the heavenly mansion?] while their grandparents 
were still living. 


Lest anyone of our immediate family or our relatives 

| open (this) memorial-tomb or strangers afterwards lay — 
bare the bones and exhume the body, (remember the) coming 
eternal punishment. 


Christians for Christians, 
| we performed the work. 


Other edd.: Anderson "Paganism/Christianity" (1906): 223-224 no. 21 with facsimile 
of majuscule copy; Mendel Catalogue [1908]: 170-172 no. 426 (= Mendel Catalogue 
[1909]: 418-420 no. 426) with photograph; */PhrygChr [1978a]: 27 with trans. and 
photograph, 
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Fig. 69: Tombstone of an 
anonymous Phrygian Christian and his 
spouse Nona 


Text reprinted and discussed: Pargoire "Bennisoa I" [1905]: 334 does not reprint 
whole text but does suggest emendations to ed, pr; Leclercq "Chrétien" [1913a]: cols. 
1476-1477 with French trans, and facsimile of majuscule copy; id. “Croix” [1914b]: 
col. 3060 fig. 3372 (line drawing with facsimile of 
“Philadelphia” 
col, 803 no, 51 


majuscule text only); Calder 
[1922/3]: 340-342 no. 9 with photograph; Leclercq "Phrygie" [1939b]: 
; Hellenica 11-12 (19604: 439 (119-25 only); Tabbernee “Montanism” 
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[1978]: 674-676 no. 31 with trans., line drawing/facsimile, facsimile, and photograph; 
S. Mitchell (1993: 106 and n.441 [IL1-2a only] with partial trans.); GJ, Johnson 


(1994: 355 [II.10b-11a only] with partial trans.). 


Variant readings: 

l.1-2  peyá[A]otov: Anderson (Leclercq "Phrygie") prints lines according to meter 
rather than inscription. 

1.2 dav[é]vta,; Mirbeau (Leclercq "Chrétien"), Anderson (Leclercq "Phrygie"); 
&avóvta: Mendel (Calder; Tabbernee) prints lines according to meter but adds inscription 
line division and prints a lower case s here to show that he read some sort of symbol after 
the alpha; Calder, who follows Mendel in printing the small s also prints lines according 
to meter but follows Anderson in not marking inscription line divisions, other edd. do 
not note leaf here or elsewhere; davévta: Mitchell. 

1.3 pep[v]npévov: Mirbeau (Leclercq “Chrétien”), 

13-4 — «fig | oot: Anderson (Leclercq “Phrygie”), Mendel “Calder; Tabbernee), 
IPhrygChr. 

1.5 nö8ov [Oi]v[ei] olülv: Mirbeau (Leclercq Chrétien"); nyn: Anderson (Leclercq 
“Phrygie”), Mendel (Tabbernee) do not suggest accent or breathing here, Anderson con- 
sidered the letters unintelligible to him; Mendel correctly recognized that these letters = 
elvat, 

1.6 Nóv[v]n: Mirbeau (Leclercq "Chrétien"; Gö lal): Mirbeau (Leclercq 
“Chrétien”). 

1.8 évi xpexeaeAaotrci.: Mirbeau (Leclercq "Chrétien") nor any other earlier ed. 
marks missing letters at the end of the line; Aaototv,: Anderson. 

1.9 'H6&: Mirbeau (Leclercq “Chrétien”); [ai]: Mirbeau (Leclercq "Chrétien"). 

1.10 Mirbeau, followed by all subseguent edd. apart from Calder, do not mark leaf, 
Mendel (Calder; Tabbernee) marks symbol by printing a small lower case e, 

1,12 roO0éo[v]ta: Mirbeau (Leclercq "Chrétien," and "Phrygie"), Mendel (Calder; 
Tabbernee); xo0éo(v)ta?: Anderson. 

1.13 nGciv.: Mirbeau (Leclercq "Chrétien") nor any other previous ed., apart from 
Mendel, marks leaf, Mendel (Calder; Tabbernee) prints lower case s; te Oi[vevc]: Mirbeau 
(Leclercq "Chrétien"). 

1.14 eidvino[t}]: Mirbeau (Leclercq "Chrétien"); zpamióso[o] [xoi] Mirbeau 
(Leclercq "Chrétien". 

1.15 o1["]Anv: Mirbeau (Leclercq "Chrétien"). 

1.17 xpoérejyav: Mirbeau (Leclercq "Chrétien"); xpoéxevwav: Pargoire (followed 
by all subsequent edd.) does not note, however, that the first nu, read by Mirbeau as a mu, 
is, in fact, carved as an eta and hence should be marked as an editorial correction. 

1.18 Çövrev.: previous edd. do not mark (vac.). 

1.19 My ttc: Mirbeau (Leclercq "Chrétien"; Robert in Hellenica) nor any other ear- 
lier ed. marks correction of omikron to sigma here; éu[@v] Aë: Mirbeau (Leclereq 
"Chrétien"), 

1.20 A$o[n: et]: Mirbeau (Leclercq "Chrétien"); c: Mirbeau nor any other previous 
ed. marks editorial correction of omikron to sigma here. 





— 
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1,21 Gdw[v] xatpiordy éxi ta čtea: Mirbeau (Leclercq "Chrétien"); àAXonatpíicv: 
Anderson (Leclercq "Phrygie"); &AXAcnatptóv: Mendel (Calder; Robert; Tabbernee); 
á[A]Aomatpiuotóv: IPhrygChr; ta o Érea: Pargoire; ta €tea: Anderson (Leclercq 
"Phrygie") shows a leaf between these two words in his notebook copy, but this is a mis- 
reading of the sigma; EKİ ta dotéa: Mendel (Tabbernee). Léi 

122 ` x mmmge, dvaoxdyinl: Mirbeau (Leclercq “Chrétien”), Pargoire, however, 
points out that the pi was misread by Mirbeau; (&pnluöci, avackayt: Anderson (Leclercq 
"Phrygie"); yvypoen dvaokáy: Mendel (Tabbernee); uge, dvaokdyn: Calder; 
emie, dvaoxdıyı: Robert; dvaoxdyr: IPhrygChr. ; 

1.23 ` e[S]you[at mv] kölacıv [at]óvtov.: Mirbeau (Leclercq “Chrétien”). 

[24  Xpnmavot: /PhrygChr. 


Further references: Anderson, 195, 198-199, 201-202; BE [1907]: p. 86; BE 
[1910]: p. 323; Calder "Philadelphia," 318, 350-351; id., "Anatolian Heresies" [1923b]: 
62 and n.2; Cecchelli Aureli [1928]: 63 n.4; Mansel "Istanbul" [1933]: col. 136; Le- 
clercq "Montaniste (épigraphie)" [1934b]: col. 2532 no. 9; id., "Phrygie," col. 787; 
Ferrua “Epigrafia eretica” [1945]: 217; W.H.C. Frend (1968a: 456 and n.116); Gibson 
“Montanism” [1974]; 96; F.C. Klawiter (1975: 188 n.2); E.A. Judge and S.R. Pickering 
(1977: 67 and n.78); A. Ferrua (1978: 611 and n.100); /PhrygChr, pp. 4, 7, 85-97; Fer- 
rua (1980; 176); Mitchell (1980; 202); W.H. Pleket (1980: 198); Strobel Das heilige 
Land [1980]: 105, 110 no. 13 with partial German trans.; W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 169, 
170-171); Blanchetiére Christianisme asiate [1981]: 504 no. 125; D. Feissel (1981: 
371); KJ. Rigsby (1981; 94); SEG 28 [1982]: 1078 (ad no. 27); Tabbernee “Christian 
Inscriptions" [1983]: 128, 129, 132, 134, 136; A. Davids (1984: 228-229); Frend 
(1984b; 422); Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 116 n.291; TIB 7 [1990]: 201; MAMA 10 
[1993]: pp. xxxii n.28, 122; Mitchell (1993: 40 n.240, 105 and n.435 with partial 
trans.); Johnson, 354, 356, 362; Frend (1996: 131 and n.97, 194-195 and n.67). 


Photographs: Mendel Catalogue, 170 fig. 88 [= "Catalogue," 421 fig. 88] (Calder 
"Philadelphia" [opposite p. 340], fig. 2 [Tabbernee “Montanism,” plate 12]); /Phryg- 
Chr, plate 22. 


Line drawing/facsimile: Leclercq "Croix," col. 3060 fig. 3372 (Tabbernee 
"Montanism," 674). 


Facsimiles: ed. pr., 331 (Leclercq "Chrétien," col. 1476 [Tabbernee, 674]); Anderson, 
223. 


Text 

The final text of this tombstone consists of five parts. Part one (//.1- 
2b) is an elegiac hexameter in which a “narrator” extols the virtues of 
the deceased husband of Nonna, but, unlike some of the other metrical 
epitaphs from the region (59, 60, 62), it does not commence with the 
characteristic phrase, &v0d&e yñ xaxéyi, followed by the deceased's 
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name. The sense of that phrase, or simply év@dde xeitai, was frequently 
omitted but taken for granted and the name of the deceased included 
elsewhere in the epitaph (cf. 67). 

In part two (//.2b-13a), the verse continues but now is addressed to the 
deceased, whose wife, parents, and brother are named among those who 
miss him. Seven hexameters make up this section which concludes the 
original epitaph. 

Part three of the text (//.13b-18) is a revised narrative description of 
the construction of the monument. This revision was presumably made at 
the time of Nonna's own burial. Part four (//.19-23) adds a detailed se- 
pulchral curse. In part five, the Xp.—Xp. formula is carved on a single 
line (/.24), followed by a concluding phrase (/.25), As the lettering of 
124-25 differs considerably from both the original epitaph and from 
the additional third and fourth parts of the extant text (//.13b-23), it is 
clear that these final lines were added by a third engraver. 

During the revisions, no one seems to have noticed that the name of 
the deceased, which presumably had been engraved as part of the lines 
erased to make room for the revisions, was not replaced in the new text. 
It should have been included in //.16 where adtoc was carved. The theory 
that the deceased’s name was Oineus, as restored by G. Mirbeau (//3, 
13), is untenable. There simply is not room for -NEYX at the end of 1.13. 
Similarly, W.M. Calder (340) rejected his own tentative suggestion that 
the person's name was Akataphron (/.4) because such a name is un- 
known and the restoration àkataópóvtcrov» makes sense in the context. 


Orthography 

The omission of the husband's name (cf. 27) is perhaps not surpris- 
ing given the poor quality of the additional text. The orthography re- 
flects pronunciation, e.g., -€- for -1- (/.23); ev- for 1- (//.14, 19); -1- for - 
et- (1.21); -1- for -n- (11.4, 15); -n- for -aı- (11.5, 6, 9); -n- for -a- (1.14); - 
m- for -et- (1.5); -m- for -1- (1.24); -o- for -e- (1.2); -o1- for -v- (1.3); -w- 
for -o- (1.21) and -v- for -p- (/.10); cf. 60, 62. The name Nonna is 
spelled inconsistently. Whereas the original epitaph spells the name with 
a single nu (/.6), the additional text uses a double nu in ligature (1.14), 
cf. 60 and see L. Zgusta (1964: $1046). Nu is omitted from roĝéota 
(1.12) for the sake of the meter; see /PhrygChr, p. 74. Note also the 
transposition of -yp- for -uv- in "rufen (i.e., youvoou in 1.22. In 1.14 
read rpami8Ecoi for xpariögcı, The omission of -o- before -t- in the 
first part of the Xp.—Xp. formula (/.24), however, is common; cf. 40 and 
see also 8. 
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Lover of Christ 
The description of the deceased as tov QiAoxprjcropav may contain 


an intentional play on words in that à1Aóxpmoroc means "lover of good- 
ness." However, as the spelling of "Christ" or "Christian" with eta was 
normal in this region (see ad 9), the eta probably merely reflects pro. 
nunciation. The Christianity of the deceased is stressed frequently. He iş 
called pepowpévov, i.e., pepvnyévov (7.3), and his baptism is also al- 
luded to in the reference to him having been "born again” (adig [/.1] 
linked with ġavóvta, i.e., davévta [/.2]), thus allowing him to reside in a 
(heavenly) mansion following his death (//.1-2; cf. Jn 3:3; Just., 7 apol, 
61). Although its juxtaposition with Aaoiciv (/.8) by the use of the en- 
clitic particle te indicate that in /.7 yeydpotcı means “at home" (see 
LSJ, 3d ed., s.v. uéyapov), the repetition of the word also contrasts his 
natural birth in an earthly “many-roomed house" with his new birth in 
his heavenly "mansion" (cf. Jn 14:2). The word, however, need not be 
taken literally to mean that he was bom in a "palace" (as translated, for 
example, by Mirbeau followed by Gibson in /PhrygChr). The deceased's 
brother, Trophimos, was also a Christian, being described both as a 
[Christian] brother and as a natural-born brother (//.9-10). 


Christian symbols 

The concentric circles containing the parallel horizontal and vertical 
lines carved prominently near the top of the face of the monument are 
taken by most eds. as a stylized wreath encircling a cross. This symbol, 
however, differs greatly from the other wreaths encircling crosses on 
tombstones from the Upper Tembris Valley (contrast 38-40, 42-44, 46- 
49) but is similar to symbolic representations of the panis quadratus (cf. 
3, 5-8; Calder "Epitaphs" [1955]: 33-35 no. 2 [pl. 2 no. 2]; MAMA 
10.378 [pl. 41]; Mitchell [1993: 38 and n.227]). That the symbol here 
represents communion bread appears to be supported by the fact that the 
vertical mouldings at either side of the inscription are decorated with ves- 
sels ("chalices" rather than “urns”?) which have grape vines descend- 
ing into them (rather than “growing out of them’’?); but for cautionary 
notes on interpreting vine-tendrils, bunches of grapes and wine chalices 
as anything other than symbols of viticulture, see MAMA 7 [1956]: pp. 
xl-xlii and M. Waelkens (1977: 281). A eucharistic meaning, however, 
need not be excluded here; see Calder "Philadelphia," 350 and cf. An- 
derson "Paganism/Christianity," 219-220 no. 18. Unlike in 3, 5-8, the 
"communion bread" in this tombstone is not carved as being on an altar 
or communion table. Hence, there is no suggestion here that the de- 
ceased was authorized to celebrate the Eucharist. For the Christian use of 
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palm leaves, cf. 9. Rosettes were used in the Christian art of Asia Minor 
as ornate. representations of the Christogram (see Ramsay "Book" 
[1905]: 220) and of the stars mentioned in Rev 1-2 (see ad 71). 


A civil magistrate? 

J.G.C. Anderson (224) and Calder (340-341) deem the phrase 
âpxovta matipidoc Aaod (//.10-11) to designate a leadership role in the 
Christian community. Hence, H. Leclercq ("Phrygie," col. 803) consid- 
ers the deceased to have been a Christian bishop; cf. Klawiter (188 n.2) 
and Rigsby (94) who also raises the possibility of him having been a 
presbyter. However, if the deceased had been either a bishop or a pres- 
byter, one would have expected his title to have been recorded alongside 
this phrase as the two designations were not synonymous (cf. 60 //.16- 
18a). It is, of course, possible that such a reference, like the omission of 
the person's name from the final text, also fell victim to the revision of 
the text, but this is unlikely as the title would have been carved near the 
phrase &pxovta ma|tpióog Aaod (//.10-11). There is no sign of erasure 
and revision of the text at or near //.10-11. It is extremely unlikely, 
therefore, that the deceased was a bishop or a presbyter. If the phrase 
does refer to a Christian office, it is best to translate it with Gibson 
(IPhrygChr, p. 73) as "leader of the congregation of the people." If so, 
perhaps there is some parallel here with the Jewish office of dpyicvvá- 
yeyoc. The word matpidoc, however, points not to a Christian, but to a 
civil office. Literally, the whole phrase means "ruler of the people of 
(the) fatherland," i.e., of one's own native region or country; cf. the use 
of GÀ xa piotóv in 7.21 to designate strangers or foreigners, i.e., peo- 
ple from another “fatherland.” Consequently, it is prudent to assume 
that the deceased was a civil magistrate of some sort; cf. the discussion on 
a parallel phrase ad 60. 


Workshop, date and Montanist(?) nature 

As the original epitaph uses phrases similar to those in 59, 60, and 62, 
it appears to have been composed in the same workshop (see ad 60) at 
approximately the same time, i.e, mid IV; see BE [1907]: p. 86 and 
Mitchell (1980: 202; 1993: 40 n.240). The revisions of and additions to 
the text must have been completed a little later. | 

Although like 59, 60, 62, this inscription is taken to be Montanist by 
Calder (317-321) and others (e.g. Klawiter, 188 n.2), the post- 
Constantinian date and the absence of any clearly identifiable indicators 
of Montanism, other than the Xp.—Xp. formula as an alleged indicator, 
make this identification both unlikely and unnecessary. 


TP 
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62. For “fellow-parents” 


Aykırıkçı Iv? 
Now in Bursa Museum, inv. no. 25 


Ed. pr. — Mirbeau "Épitaphes" [1904]: 329-331 with French trans. and facsimile of 
majuscule copy. 


Rectangular funerary altar of bluish marble, damaged at top and 
broken away at right (including right front surface). Height: 1.29m.; 
width: 0.52m. (base), 0.48m. (top); thickness: 0.26m. Discovered in 
1898. Upper front face decorated with geometric designs representing 
triangular pediment containing wreath. The letters TH were, at first, inad- 
vertently omitted from /.1, necessitating their addition above the line. 
The engraver also omitted TE from /.3 and, presumably, uvńunç from 
1.23 but did not attempt to insert them later. Mason's guide lines visible. 
Cursive epsilons and sigmas. Lunate mus. "Bull'S horn" omegas. Letter 
height: 0.018m. Figure 70. Plate 25. 


'Ev8döe yñ kareyi LwWoPE- 
viv avépa roðntòy 
Kol KAAN Kal pexyé>O1 KOL oo - 
dpoodvvy ÖZ LAALOTG, TÒ- 
5 v MONS ÖPETNG KOL £v 
ÜVÖPECI K00oc EXOVT- 
a. Tpiakovta ETÜV č- 
Oavov, Aonnca Sé nd- 
vrac, Kal revOepovo [AV-] 
ID — Moa, yoyiv ös Eudpal[v-] 
a Yovnkóc petà Tj "lei 
a ëm coveCnoa, ano 
Tic Ev TEKVOV £oyov. Olu 
DC YOVIC TPO &uo0 év- 
IS 6dóe kivm. AXéBavó- 
poc TPEOBÓTEPOG HETA 
tis ouvBtou Aarme Kafi] 
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tiis 9uyotzpoç Kop 
KOL tis &yyóvne Aóu[v-] 
20 NG toic GUTÉKVOLC Do- 
oð Kai Aóuvy koi Eoo- 
0évn yavBpö yAvKvTd- 
TW £rotatcav xyápi. X- 
pnoctavoi Xpyotiavoilc]. 
25 Tov Osóv oot avayy[o-] 
ÙG UN GöLKOLGIÇ, 
Here earth covers Sosthenes, a man missed 
for his beauty and greatness and especially for his 
sobermindedness, 
5 ` Je one possessed of all virtue and having fame among 
humankind, 
“I died at thirty years of age, and I caused grief for all, 
10 and I caused grief for my parents-in-law, | and I caused to 
wither the soul of my wife, 
with whom I lived together three years, (and) from whom I 
had one child. 


15 My parents | lie here before me." 


Alexandros, a presbyter, with his wife Appe and their daughter 

20 (o Kyrilla and their granddaughter Domna | for the fellow- 
parents Sosthas and Domna and for Sosthenes, sweetest son-in- 
law, constructed (this monument) in remembrance. Christians 
for Christians. 


25  |By God, having read (this inscription), do not violate (the 
tomb)! 


Other edd.: Pargoire "Bennisoa I" [1905]: 334 does not reprint whole text but does 
suggest emendations to ed. pr.; Anderson "Paganism/Christianity" [1906]: 221-222 no. 
20 with facsimile of majuscule copy; Mendel Catalogue [1908]: 172-174 no. 427 (= 
Mendel "Catalogue" [1909]: 420-422 no. 427) with photograph [Mendel cites inv. no. 
as being 35 rather than 25]; */PArygChr [1978a]: 28 with trans. and photographs. 
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ig. 70: Tombstone of 


Fi 
Sosthenes and his parents 
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Text reprinted and discussed: Leclercq "Chrétien" [1913a]: cols. 1475-1476 with 
French trans. and facsimile of majuscule copy; id., “Dents de loup” [1920]: cols. 643- 
645 with French trans. and line drawing/facsimile; Calder "Philadelphia" [1922/3]: 339- 
341 no. 8; Wilhelm “Grabinschriften” [1932]: 852 (ad no. 8; 11.25-26 only); Leclercq 
"Phrygie" [1939b]: col. 803 no. 50; Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 663-667 no. 29 
with trans., line drawing/facsimile, and photograph; G.J. Johnson (1994: 365 no. 18 
[l.la only] with partial trans.); id., Anatolia [1995]: 50-53 no. 2.7 with trans. 


Variant readings: 

LI xatéx[e]t: Mirbeau (Leclercq “Chr&tien”), 

11-2 Zwoðélvnv: Mirbeau (Leclercq "Chrétien"); Zwoð[é]vnv: Anderson (Calder 
[Tabbernee]; Leclercq "Phrygie") prints lines according to meter rather than inscription. 
Yoc6[é]lvnv: Mendel also prints lines according to meter but adds inscription line divi- 
sion; Zeo[é]lvnv: IPrygChr and previous edd. do not mark the partially illegible letters 
here or elsewhere, apart from /PhrygChr which marks the final alpha in 1.16, the final 
iota in 1.24 and the final nu in 1.25. 

1.3 KAA [e]: Mirbeau (Leclercq “Chrétien”); yelyelelel: Mirbeau (Leclercq 
“Chrétien”). 

1.4 mée: Mirbeau (Leclercq “Chrétien”), 

l.4-5 ` t[d]lv: Mirbeau (Leclercq “Chrétien”). 

1.6 éyovta.: Mirbeau (Leclercq "Chrétien") although his majuscule copy shows 
alpha located at beginning of /.7. 

19-10  [£]Ia[ax]ca: Mirbeau (Leclercq "Chrétien"). 

LI) yuv[at}xdc: Mirbeau (Leclercq “Chrétien”). 

1,12 àn[ò]: Mirbeau (Leclercq Chrétien"). 

114 yov[eTic: Mirbeau (Leclercq “Chrétien”), 

115 k[eJivt[at].: Mirbeau (Leclercq "Chrétien"). 

1,16 pex[à]: Mirbeau (Leclercq "Chrétien"), Mendel (Calder [Tabbernee]). 

1.23 énoi[nloav: Mirbeau (Leclercq "Chrétien"). 

124 ` ypnotiavofic.]: Mirbeau (Leclercq “Chrétien”), Anderson. 

1,25 o[d]: Mirbeau (Leclercq "Chrétien"); ooi (De, od): Anderson (Leclercq 
"Phrygie"); oot: Mendel (Wilhelm; Calder [Tabbernee]). 

11,25-26 áva'y[vo]lóc: Mirbeau (Leclercq "Chrétien"), Mendel (Wilhelm). 

1,26 a5ix[nlo[y]¢: Mirbeau (Leclercq "Chrétien"). 


Further references: Anderson, 202, 204; BE [1910]: p. 323; Kaufmann Archdologie 
[1913]: 681; id, Epigraphik [1917]: 62 with partial German trans, Calder 
"Philadelphia," 317-318; id. “Anatolian Heresies” [1923b]: 62 and n2; Mansel 
"Istanbul" [1933]: col. 136; Leclercq “Montaniste (épigraphie)" (1934b): col. 2532 no. 
8; id., "Phrygie," cols. 787, 800; Gibson “Montanism,” 84, 93 n.20, 96-99; F.C. 
Klawiter (1975: 188 n.2); E.A. Judge and S.R. Pickering (1977: 67 and n.78); A. Ferrua 
(1978: 611 and n.100); /PhrygChr, pp. 4, 7, 85-98; Tabbernee “Montanism,” 495; S. 
Mitchell (1980: 202); W.H. Pleket (1980: 198); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 105, 
110-111 no, 14 with partial German trans.; W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 169, 170-171); 
Blanchetiğre Christianisme asiate [1981]: 504 no. 126; D. Feissel (1981: 371); KJ. 





a 
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Rigsby (1981: 94); SEG 28 [1982]: 1078 (ad no. 28); Tabbernee “Christian Inscrip- 
tions” [1983]: 128, 129, 132, 134, 136; A. Davids (1984: 228-229); TIB 7 [1990]: 201; 
MAMA 10 [1993]: p. xxxii n.28; Mitchell (1993: 40 n.240, 107 and n.451); J. Evans 
Grubbs (1994: 411 and n.205); Johnson (1994: 354, 355, 356, 362); id., Anatolia, 40, 
113, 115; W.H.C. Frend (1996: 131 and n.97, 194-195 and n.67). 


Photographs: Mendel Catalogue, 173 fig. 89 [- "Catalogue," 421 fig. 89; as inthe 
case of 38 and 60, this photograph shows two letters, presumably identification sym- 
bols not part of the original monument; see ad 38. These letters (alphabetic numerals) do 
not show up on any other photographs, although they are included in Leclercq’s line 
drawing (see below)] (Tabbemee “Montanism,” plate 7 no. 29); /PhrygChr, plate 23 


(front and side). 


Line drawing/facsimile: Leclercq “Dents de loup," col. 644 fig. 3707 (Tabbernee, 
664). 


Facsimiles: ed. pr., 329 (Leclercq "Chrétien," col. 1475 [misprints N for H as second 
letter of /.10]); Anderson, 221. 


Metrical epitaph 

This inscription follows the pattern of similar epitaphs from the Upper 
Tembris Valley (cf. 59-61). It is composed in five distinct parts. It com- 
mences with a statement, in three elegiac hexameters, by a narrator in 
praise of Sosthenes (//.1-7a). Next Sosthenes himself “speaks” about his 
life, death, the effect of his death on the dedicators (cf. //.15b-20a), and 
reports that his parents (cf. //.21b-22a) had predeceased him and were 
buried in the same tomb (//.7b-15a). Sosthenes' statement commences in 
verse, adding three more hexameters, but the meter breaks down after de 
in /.11; see Mirbeau, 330 and /PhrygChr, p. 79. There can be no doubt 
that Kyrilla (/.18b) was Sosthenes' wife and that Domna (//.19b-20a) was 
his daughter. Thirdly, the narrator lists the dedicators and names Sos- 
thenes’ deceased parents (//.15b-23a), Fourthly, both dedicators and de- 
ceased are identified as Christians by means of the Xp.—Xp. formula. 
Finally, the tomb is protected by a sepulchral curse common in N. Phry- 
gia; e.g., cf. 59-60, 65-66 and see ad 59. On the workshop which pro- 
duced this tombstone, see ad 60. 


Christian relatives 


This epitaph commemorates part of the extended family of Alexan- 
dros, one of three sons of Domnos “the great soldier" (60). This Alex- 
andros is referred to explicitly as a Christian presbyter in //.15-16, 23 of 


60, confirming that the title in /.16 of Sosthenes' epitaph is to be taken 
as Christian. 
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Domnos = Kyrilla' 


Alexandros — Appe Sosthas = Domna! 


Kyrill? = Sosthenes 


Domna 





Fig. 71: Stemma showing likely relationship 
between the families of Kyrilla and Sosthenes 


In the inscription under discussion, Alexandros is providing a tombstone 
for his son-in-law Sosthenes, who had been married to his daughter 
Kyrilla, and for Sosthenes’ parents, Sosthas and Domna. The word 
oú<vtTEKVOL (/.20) carries here the sense of “co-parents,” i.e., people 
who have children in common. In patristic usage, oovtexvot often ex- 
pressed the joint relationship of natural parents and godparents to the 
same children; see Mirbeau, 330-311 and cf. LPGL, s.v. ovvtexvoc, In 
the present instance, the term expresses the relationship between Sos- 
thenes’ natural parents (//.13b-15a), who are already buried in the tomb, 
and his parents-in-law (xev@epoi [/.9]) who commissioned the new 
tombstone (//.15-23). The granddaughter Domna, undoubtedly the 
daughter of the deceased Sosthenes and the still living Kyrilla, was 
probably named after Sosthenes’ mother—although the name Domna 
was popular on both sides of the family; cf. 60 //.23, 26. On the name 
Sosthas, see E. Gibson (/PhrygChr, p. 145). Gibson, however (ibid., p. 
79), translates odvtexvot as (Alexandros’) “foster siblings." 
For the practice of *age-rounding," cf. 60, 72, 95 and see ad 53. 


Orthography and date | 

On the orthography of this inscription, cf. 60. In this particular case, 
-a1- and -1- are substitutes for -n- respectively (//.23, 26). Each of these, 
like the contraction of er to -1- (//.1, 3, 14, 15, 26) and the substitution 
Of -ņ- for o (//.11, 15) or -at- for -n- (/.26) is common and the 
"missing" letters should not be restored. Nor should the nu be restored 
in ovtéxvorg (/.20) as its absence is also due to orthography. The substi- 
tution of -v- for -n- in ovpPtog (/.17) and in yayBpoç (1.22) is not un- 
usual; cf. 60 and 46. For reasons similar to those advanced for 59-60, 














cm 
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this epitaph clearly belongs to mid IV. Presumably it is somewhat later 
than 60. 


Montanist? OR el 
Calder “Philadelphia,” (317-321, 340) argued that this inscription, 
like all Xp.—Xp. inscriptions, is pre-Constantinian and Montanist. Simi- 
larly, Klawiter (188 n.2) considers Alexandros a Montanist presbyter, 
postulating that celibacy was not a requirement for third-century (sic) 
Montanist clerics. The mid-IV date of this epitaph (see above and cf. 
Mitchell [1980: 202; 1993: 40 n.240]) and the absence of any identifi- 
able indicators of Montanism on this or any other Xp.—Xp. inscription 
suggest that Alexandros was a presbyter of a non-Montanist church, 


Dorylaeion 


Map 9:Al (N. Phrygia). The ruins of Dorylaeion at 
Şarhüyük, approx. 3.5km. N. of Eskişehir, are now en- 
compassed by the latter. Built near ancient hot springs 
within a short distance of the Tembris River, Dorylaeion 
was a natural resting place for travelers on the main 
road from Ankyra (5:B4) to Constantinople (Istanbul; 
5:BI) via Nikaia (modern İznik; 5:B2), Nikomedia 
(modern İzmit; 5:B2), and Chalcedon (Kadıköy; 5:B2). 
It was also situated at the junction of three major roads 
Š. to Kotiaeion (7:E4), Eumeneia (8:E5), and Phi- 
lomelion (9:15) respectively. Dorylaeion, a member of the 
conventus of Synnada (A.H.M. Jones [1971a: 66]), be- 
came the most significant city in N.-Phrygia. The north- 
ern border of its territory marked the boundary between 
the Roman provinces of Asia (including Phrygia) and 
Bithynia. In the E. and S.E,, its territory bordered those 
of Midaeion (9:A3) and Nakoleia (9:C2). In the N.W., its 
huge territory encompassed the Hermos Valley perhaps 
as far as modern Bozüyük (7:B5). In the S.W., Dory- 
laeion's territory stretched almost to Kotiaeion. See Ram- 
say “Cities II” [1887]: 503-504 (ad no. LXXVIII); G. 
Radet (1895; 493-494, 497-500); W. Ruge (1905b: 
cols. 1577-1578); MAMA 5 [1937]: pp. xi-xiv, xxii- 
xxiii; D. Magie (1950; vol. 1, 42; vol. 2, 800-802 n.21, 
1000 n.36); L. Robert (1962: 360); Th. Drew-Bear and 
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W. Eck (1976: 305-307 and n.12); Waelkens Türsteine 
[1986]: 131-133; H. von Aulock (1987: 17-21); and 
TIB 7 [1990]: 238-242. 


63. IIv£vopactkóc Ivevpariki 


Eskigehir, in wall of house Iv“ 


Ed. pr. — "Funde," in MDAI(A) 22 [1897]: 352 (ad no. 1) with facsimile of majuscule 
text, based on copy made by Eudoxia Sepheriadou. 


Stone slab. Height: 0.50m. (ed. pr.), 0.60m. (Pargoire "Dorylée I" 
[1901/2]: 148); width: 0.45m. (ed. pr.), 0.40m. (Pargoire [sic]); thick- 
ness: not provided. Slab consists of central, almost square, field (height: 
0.40m; width: 0.41m.) surrounded by frame, above which traces of vari- 
ous sculptures could still be discerned when inscription was copied. No 
details of artwork provided, however. Inscription copied independently 
by E. Sepheradiou (prior to 1897), A. Besset and L. Massault (both prior 
to 1901). Inscription, including Latin cross flanked on each side by the 
letter pi above epitaph, carved within the central field. Height of Latin 
cross: 0.10m. Quadratic epsilons and sigmas. Upsilons have cross bar in 
tail (cf. 3). "Bulle horn" omegas. Ligatures at //.2, 4. Letter height: 
0.03m. Figure 72. 


II T IH 
2 Aovrıkivoç Movvtavy 
ouvBto Xperotiavy 
nvevpatiki prime 
5 Xúpuv. 


A p(neumatikos?) T (to a) p(neumatiké?) 


Loupikinos (prepared this tomb) for Mountane, his wife, a 
5 Christian (and) a pneumatikë, in | memory. 


Other edd.: Pargoire “Dorylée I" [1901/2]: 148-149 with French trans. and facsimile 
of majuscule copy, based on two transcriptions made independently of each other by An- 
dreol Besset and Louis Massault. 





| 
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Text reprinted and discussed: Jalabert “Epigraphie” [1910]: col. 1440 (partial 
text only); Grégoire "Épigraphie chrétienne" [1924]: 708; Jalabert and Mouterde 
"Inscriptions" [1926]: cols. 659-660 text given in facsimile of majuscule copy only; W. 
Schepelern (1929: 81-82); Calder "Notebook" [1929]: 266-267; Leclercq “Montanist 
(épigraphie)” [1934b]: cols. 2539-2541 no. 16 with French trans. and facsimile; Ferrua 
“Comunità montanista" (1936): 222-223 and 223 n.2 with Italian trans.; Cecchelli 
Monumenti [1944] 220-221 (majuscule text only) with line drawing/facsimile; Ferrua 
“Iscrizione montanista” [1955]: 99 and n.3; Gibson “Montanism” [1974]: 9-10, 106; 
IPhrygChr [1978a]: pp. 132-133, 133 n.2; Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 686-687 
no. 39 with trans. and facsimile; Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 93-95 with facsimile; 
W. Tabbernee (1989a; 199 with trans.); S. Mitchell (1993: 104 and n.429 with partial 
trans.); C. Trevett (1996: 172 with partial translation, 204). 
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Mountane 

The deceased's name was Movvrdvn, the spelling -ov- being a fre- 
quent Phrygian variant based on pronunciation; cf. Movv&dvn (21) and 
the spelling of Aovzixivog with ou. for Lupikinos in her husband's 
name. The name Mo(u)ntane and its masculine equivalent Mo(u)ntanos 
[Montanus] was not uncommon in Phrygia or elsewhere, especially 
among non-Christians; see ad 21 and cf. 77. In post-II Phrygian Chris- 
tian circles, the name may be taken as a possible, but not infallible, indi- 
cator of a family's adherence to Montanism. In this instance, other 
indicators leave little doubt that Mountane came from a Montanist family 
and that she married a Montanist. 


XPELOTLAVY] nvevpatiki 

Mountane is designated not only as a Christian (7.2) but as a xvev- 
pac (7.4). Elsewhere I have translated Xpetotiava) xvevuamxí (/1.3-4) 
as "to a spiritual Christian" (Tabbernee "Montanism," 687; cf. id. 
S Y N O I Xp E IS TI A HO [1989a: 199]). While not grammatically incorrect, this fails to take into 
INEXMATIKH VNM account that in some inscriptions which may, with a high degree of prob- 
s 2 ability, be identified as Montanist (eg, 72, 93, 95), the word xvev- 
KAPIN HATLKÖG/-T) is used as a noun, not an adjective. Although not exclusively 
Montanist, the designation xvevjlarıkög/-1) was popular among adherents 
of the New Prophecy—especially as a self-designation in contrast with 
other Christians whom they labeled yvytxoi/-ai (e.g., Tert., mon. 1.1). 
The coincidence of the designation with the name Mountane here 

strengthens the case for this being a Montanist inscription. 


m + TI 
NOYTIKINOZMOYNTANH 


Fig. 72: Facsimile of Mountane’s 
epitaph, as published in 1897 


Further references: Pargoire “Dorylée II” [1903]: 61-62; id., "Dorylée III" [1904]: 
53-54; Buckler/Calder/Cox "Asia Minor, 1924. II" [1925]: 161; Grégoire "Hiérarchie" 
[1925]: 329-330; SEG 6 [1932]: 108; AE 1937 [1938]: ad 70; MAMA 5 [1937]: pp. 
AIRE AYNI, 122; Ferrua “Epigrafia eretica” [1945]: 218; H. Grégoire et al. (1951: 18); 
Calder "Epitaphs" [1955]: 27; BE [1956]: 360; E. Testa (1962: 276); Grégoire et al. 
(1964; 16); R. MacMullen (1966: 332 n.27); A.T. Kraabel (1968: 151 and n.2); C. An- 
sx y e ie n.289); IPhrygHaspels I [1971]: p. 216; Gibson "Montanism," 19, 
z hi : 49 n.56, 53 n.93; F.C. Klawiter (1975: 188 n.1 with trans.); /PhrygChr, p. 138; 

abbernee Montanism, 342, 343, 345 with trans. and facsimile; A.R.R. Sheppard 
(1979: 171); Mitchell (1980: 203); Strobel, 104, 106-107; W. Wischmeyer (1980b: 
168-169); Blanchetiére Christianisme asiate (1981): 467, 505 no. 129a; BE [1984]: 
341; Ferrua "Paralipomeni" [1990]: 106; TIB 7 (1990): 127, 240-242; A. Jensen (1992; 


343 n.334 with German trans.); Mitchell (1993: 39 
sin * d a ` - =, H 40 
[1993]: ad 882; Trevett, 269 n84, `" ` EE De eg 


Puzzling abbreviations 

That a pi was carved at either side of a Latin cross above the main in- 
scription has puzzled many commentators. G. Weber, quoted in the ed. 
pr., for example, lamented: “Das doppelte TI zu Anfang weiss ich nicht 
zu erkliren” (352). Pargoire, in his first article on this inscription, 
pointed to the importance which IT had in the history of Montanism as 
the initial letter of words such as IIptoxuAAa, Mérovča, IlpöxAoç, İlvev- 
atoi, Tlpoğüraı, MapdxAntos, and cognates ("Dorylée I,” 149). He 
suggested that the double pi could perhaps stand for the word peu: 
atıxóç repeated twice, or perhaps for the phrase TapaxAntov [veda 
(ibid.). Of the two suggestions, the former is the more likely. However, 
the double pi probably stood for xvevjlarıxdç and xvevpatixy, the ab- 
breviated form helping to overcome the necessity of inscribing the dif- 
ferent endings, For other possibly Montanist examples of the use of the 
abbreviation TI (= xrvevpatixdc/-1), see 54, 55. 


Facsimiles: ed. pr., 352; Pargoire “Dorylée 1,” 148 (Leclercq, col, 2539 fig. 8403; 


Jalabert and Mouterde, col, 659 fi , i 
, col, g. 5872; Cecchelli, 221; Test . 122(4); Tab- 
bernee “Montanism,” 686; Strobel, 93). Dc LEID b 
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A Christianized tetragram? 

Not satisfied with his earlier explanation of the double pi, Pargoire, in 
a subsequent article ("Dorylée III," 53-54), raised the possibility that 
the symbols above Mountane's epitaph could have been a unit, repre- 
senting a Christian variant of the Hebrew tetragram im. This tetragram, 
expressing the holy name of God, was sometimes wrilten stylistically 
as TITI (see Pargoire *Dorylée II,” 54), lending itself easily to Latin 
(e.g., Hier., ep. 35) or to transliteration into Greek letters (e.g., [Ps.-?] 
Evagr, Pont., schol. [PL 23.1276]; see also Testa, 275-278; E.R. Goode- 
nough (1953; 220); P. Vielhauer (1965: 571); M. Philonenko (1979; 
297-303); New Docs 2 [1982]: 112; and New Docs 4 [1987]: 232. If the 
double pi flanking the Latin cross on Mountane's tombstone is indeed a 
variant of the tetragram and if Mountane's name and the description of 
her as a mvevpatixn identifies her as a Montanist, the symbol above her 
epitaph would lend support to J. Massyngberde Ford's contention that 
Montanism was a Jewish-Christian sect; see p. 23 n.34 above. 

Although a number of scholars have found the explanation of the 
double pi in this inscription as a Christian version of the tetragram plau- 
sible (e.g., IPhrygChr, p. 133 n.2) or convincing (e.g., Wischmeyer, 168), 
there are sound reasons for rejecting it. Firstly, as Pargoire himself 
pointed out when first suggesting the possibility (““Dorylée III,” 54) the 
Hebrew tetragram is theocentric, not Christocentric. It is theoretically 
possible that the centrally-located Latin cross was an intentional substi- 
tute for the Greek -I- which, in tum, had been substituted for the Hebrew 
-- and that, in this way, the focus of the tetragram had shifted from God 
to Christ, but, if so, this is the only extant example. Secondly, if the whole 
symbol is indeed a Christian representation of the tetragram, the cross 
having taken the place of the central iota, what has happened to the final 
iota? It could not have been simply omitted without seriously distorting 
the symbol, making it unintelligible. Gibson ([PhrygChr, p. 133 n.2) 
suggests that it is possible that the letters are not TI TI but the complete 
tetragram (at either side of the cross) pointing out that no photograph of 
this inscription has ever been published. Again, it is theoretically possible 
that those who copied the inscription mistakenly read TI TI, but the three 
people who copied the text independently of each other all report that 
the text has a double pi separated by a Latin cross. It is unlikely that all 
three would make the same mistake. Thirdly, a number of other tomb- 
stones (e.g., 55 and see Testa, 276-277) have carved on them indisput- 
able representations of a large (single) pi. While these have also been 
interpreted as extant examples of a Jewish symbol by some, it is clear that 
the letter pi in these instances had a symbolic meaning which could not 
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have been linked to the tetragram, as a double pi is required to form the 
tetragram. Even allowing for the hypothetical possibility that certain 
Jewish-Christians in Phrygia may have had a Christian version of the 
tetragram carved on their tombstones, it is impossible to reconstruct a 
completed tetragram above Mountane's epitaph. Consequently, it is best 
to concur with the three epigraphers who copied the text that we have 
here a double Greek pi separated by a Latin cross. It also seems best to 
concur with earlier scholars that the pi was an abbreviation for 7vev- 
Harıkög/-1. The double pi, however, may have functioned as the abbre- 
viation of a formula rather than merely of two single words. 


A distinctive formula? 

Henri Grégoire suggested that the abbreviations TI. TI. should be re- 
solved as IIvevpatixos IIvevpatixy (“a pneumatikos for a pneuma- 
tike”): a variant of the Xp.—Xp. formula, claiming that the designation 
Xpeiotiavi/tvevpatixy (//.3-4) was employed provocatively to express 
Christianity openly during the reign of Julian, c.361-363; (“Epigraphie 
chrétienne,” 708). Grégoire, at that stage, still believed, that the Xp.—Xp. 
inscriptions were Montanist. He argued (ibid.) that Mountane's Tv iv 
inscription confirmed this. A. Strobel (94-95) rightly points out, how- 
ever, that the probably accurate classification of the TIv.-TIv. formula as 
Montanist, does not automatically prove the Montanist nature of the 
Xp.—Xp. formula. Grégoire himself, later, ended up parting company 
with Calder on the Montanist nature of the Xp.—Xp. formula, designating 
the inscriptions containing this formula as orthodox Christian; see 
Grégoire et al. (1951: 18); cf. Calder "Epitaphs," 27; and Grégoire et 
al. (1964: 16). Grégoire, nevertheless, always remained convinced that 
Mountane’s epitaph with its IIv.-IIv. formula was Montanist; see 
Grégoire et al. (1964: 16). 

Earlier, W. Schepelern (82) had argued that the abbreviated Ilv,—Ilv, 
formula was devised in deliberate contrast to, rather than in parallel with, 
the Xp.—Xp. formula. He claimed that Mountane's IIv.-Tlv. inscription 
proved that the Xp.—Xp. formula was orthodox but that the TIv.-TIv. 
formula was heterodox, most likely Montanist. Strobel (94-95), however, 
also takes issue with Schepelern. He argues that Schepelern's dichotomy 
between an “orthodox” Xp.—Xp. formula and a "Montanist" IIv.-Tlv. 
formula oversimplifies the matter. He proposes instead the view that the 
primary Xp.—Xp. formula was a general anti-pagan open profession of 
Christianity, not restricted exclusively to one ecclesiastical group. He also 
proposes that the subsequent ITv.-TIv. formula portrays an elite Christian 
consciousness, directed not only against paganism but also against the 
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orthodox church (ibid.). The use of xvevpatixdc/-j reveals this elitism to 
be Montanism. Hence, according to Strobel, while the ITv.-TIv. formula is 
exclusively Montanist, the Xp.—Xp. formula is not—although Montanists, 
like other Christians, may have used this more general formula. Specific 
instances of its use by Montanists need to be identified by further evi- 
dence whereas, according to Strobel, the use of the IIv.-IIv. formula 
and/or the addition of the word rvevpatixdc/-7 to the designation Xpuo- 
tiavéc/-1} in an inscription almost certainly indicates that it is Montanist; 
see ibid., 94-97 and cf. 72, 75, 93, 95. 


Montanist nature and date 

Strobel is undoubtedly correct in arguing for the likelihood of a very 
high degree of success in identifying inscriptions as Montanist by means 
of their utilization of the TIv.-IIv. formula and/or the designation 7vev- 
uatkóç/-ń. This is especially so for inscriptions from IV or later when 
Gnosticism, the other main movement enamored with the term 7vev- 
uatxoi was no longer a vital force. The probability of accuracy is even 
greater when additional data also suggest that the inscription is Mon- 
tanist. In this particular instance, the name Mountane and the use of both 
the term Xpetotiavy xveyjlarıkij and the double pi abbreviation com- 
bine to provide as close to absolute proof as is ever likely to exist for the 
Montanist nature of an inscription. Moreover, whereas the Phrygian 
provenance of the inscription, by itself, could not support the Montanist 
allegiance of the dedicator and the deceased, the possibility that there 
were Montanists in Dorylaeion (as well as Christians belonging to the of- 
ficial church) should not come as a surprise given the Phrygian origin of 
the movement (cf. TIB 7, 240). If, as seems likely, Mountane was born 
into a Montanist family, there may have been a Montanist congregation 
at Dorylaeion from at least as early as IN". Mountane’s own tombstone 
appears to have been dated (approximately) accurately by Grégoire to 
IV, although any connection with the reign of Julian the Apostate is 
speculative. It is also possible that the tombstone comes from IV’, as the 


earliest extant Montanist epitaph employing the term mvevpatixds (72) 
comes from that quarter of the century. 


Kotiaeion 


Map 11:B2 (N. Phrygia). Modern Kütahya, see p. 322 
above. The (not yet identified) ancient settlement at mod- 
ern Akoluk (11:D7), on the western edge of the Makas 
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Alan (7:F7), an upland plain in the Phrygian High- 
lands, 31km. S.E. of Kütahya probably Bent to ife 
territory of Kotiaeion, which was certainly the closest and 

most accessible major city. It is possible, however, that, 

for at least some period in its history, Akoluk belonged to 
Nakoleia (9:C2). See also Drew-BearlNaour "Divinités" 
[1990]: 2011-2012 and n.405; and TIB 7, 176-177. 


64. An unheeded threat 
Kütahya, in Armenian cemetery late IV'(?)-IV2(?) 


Ed. pr . — Buckler/Calder/Cox "Asia Minor, 1924. II" [1925]: 162-163 no. 153 with 
line drawing/facsimile. 


Stele with Type E arched pediment (see Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 
plate 107), broken below. Height: 1.90m.; width: 0.81m.; thickness not 
provided. Lower half of stone and border of upper half defaced. Heads 
and trunks of male and female figures on either side of trefoil within 
niche. Stone seen by W.M. Ramsay in 1883. Partially extant inscription 
on border of arch within niche and at top of field, copied by W.M. Cal- 
der in June, 1924. Quadratic epsilons and sigmas. Ligatures at /.1. Letter 
height not provided. Figure 73. 


On border of arch: 


[Adp.’ E]m[tóvx]avoc gè tà [1£kva IIpóxAo]c Ke 
Küpulloç ke Mápx]oc Kloe Hn ovvfio. 


In niche: 


2 Tov 0góv 
GOL HT GÖLKT- 
ote. 


Aurelios Epitynchanos and the children Proklos and Kyrillos 
and Markos (prepared this tomb) for Kyrila his spouse. 


By God, do not violate (the tomb)! 
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Text reprinted and discussed: SEG 6 [1932]: 111; Wilhelm “Grabinschriften” 


[1932]: 850 (ad no. 3); Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 713-714 no. 60 with line draw- 
ing/facsimile, 





Fig. 73: Line drawing/facsimile of 
tombstone with curse-formula in niche, 
as published in 1925 


Variant readings: 


LI ta [about 10-12 letters]g k- KupiX [about 8 letters]og: Calder in Buck- 
ler/Calder/Cox; tà... DË e c Ke Kou... .&8, , e SEG. Calder does not re- 


store missing names in his text but does suggest tà [téxva ...... kr Kópu [Aoc K- .. 
..Joç in his commentary. 


13 soi: Calder (SEG; Wilhelm; Tabbernee). 


Further references: Ramsay "Monuments I" [1888]: 255-259 no. 9 (cf. Wilhelm 
"Grabinschriften," 850 who identifies Ramsay's second example [i.e., no. 9] as the in- 


scription under discussion here); Ramsay "Book" [1905]: 209-210; M. Waelkens (1977: 
280, 296 n.33); TIB 7 [1990]: 314, 316. 


Line drawing/facsimile: ed. pr., 162 fig. 85 (Tabbernee, 714). 


A reused stone 


Despite the formula toy Beòv cot pi] doixrjoe1G (on which, see ad 59), 
carved prominently between the heads of the two figures, the stele was 
defaced to convert it into an Armenian gravestone. The threat implied by 
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the sepulchral formula obviously went unheeded. Given the popularity 
of the formula in N. Phrygia in mid IV, the monument is likely to be- 


long to IV. The presence of the praenomen Avp. suggests a date perhaps 
in the latter part of IV' or the very early part of IV?, 


Orthography 

This fragmentary inscription is typical of those in the region. For the 
use of -1- for -e1- (1.5), cf. 59-62 and for other examples of the substitu- 
tion of -v- for -p- (12), cf. 23, 62. The restoration of the name 
'Exitdvxavoc seems secure (cf. 41). The other names given in the tran- 


scription above are used by way of example only in that they fit the re- 
quired number of letters. 


Human figures 


The male and female figures are presumably meant to portray Aure- 
lios Epitynchanos and his wife Kyrila, but as in the case of other funer- 


ary portraiture (cf. 53-54, 65-66), there is no need to presume even an 
approximate likeness. 


Montanist? 

Because the warning carved on this monument is also found on tomb- 
stones with the Xp.—Xp. formula (60, 62), Calder designated this epitaph 
"Christian, and probably Montanist" (136). The Xp.-Xp. formula does 
not prove the Montanist character of an inscription (see ad 27), and this 
particular sepulchral threat is not exclusively Christian; see ad 59 and cf. 
65. Consequently, the monument may not even be Christian. 


65. A non-Christian(?) monument 


Kütahya late IV(?)-IV(?) 
Ed. pr. — Miltner “Nachlese” [1937]: cols. 57-58 no. 61 with photograph. 


White marble “Bogenfeldstele”: Type C; see below. Severely weather- 
worn and crumbled away at top right. Tenon missing. Height: 1.68m.; 
width 0.80m.; thickness: 0.22m. Stone is carved to represent niche with 
semicircular "ceiling." Base below niche is decorated with two pairs of 
oxen with plough in a style reminiscent of other stones from the Upper 
Tembris Valley (e.g., 39 and see ad 38), Pilasters, decorated with vine- 
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tendrils and grapes, with capitals are carved at either side of niche. Bor. 
der of arch presumably contained main inscription (cf. 64, 66), but this 
has been worn away. Two full-length (male and female) figures stand in 
the niche. A “Heliobüste” is carved between their heads, below which is 
the only extant lettering. Quadratic epsilon. Lunate mu. Cursive sigma. 
Letter height: 0.018m. Figure 74. Plate 26. 


On border of arch: 


In niche: 


2 Tov 0góv 
col un GOL- 
4 KT. 
By God, do not violate (the tomb)! 


Text reprinted and discussed: Pfuhl/Móbius Grabreliefs I [1977]: 173 no. 580 
with photograph. 


Further references: F. Drex! (1937: 270); BE [1939]: 420; BE [1978]: 19; IPhrygChr 
[1978a]: p. 62 and n.6; Gibson "Kog Collection" [1978b]: 8-9; Waelkens Türsteine 
[1986]: 160 n.402; Koch "Grabreliefs" [1990b]: 125 (ad IV no. 1) with photograph. 


Photographs: ed. pr., col. 58 fig. 35; Deutsches Archâologisches Institut: Inst. Neg. 
DAI Istanbul 3470 [M. Schede] (Pfuhl/Móbius, plate 92 [top left]); Koch, 128 fig. 23. 


Workshop and date 


Although similar in style to the “Bogenfeldstelen” produced in the 
workshop at Soa which also produced the Type C Altıntaş 1 panel-steles 
(see ad 37 and cf. 53), E. Gibson (“Koç Collection," 7-8) argues, on the 
basis of style, that this monument was manufactured in a different work- 
shop located at or near modern Aykirikci. Gibson's judgment is proba- 
bly accurate, as the vine and grape pattern and the oxen carved on this 
monument differ from those on 53 and the Xp.—Xp. panel-steles. How- 
ever, these differences also may be explained by the slightly later date of 


this "Bogenfeldstele," which, like 64, appears to belong to the latter part 
of IN or to early IV’. 
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Fig. 74: Tombstone of anonymous couple 


Montanist? 

Because of its use of the tov @góv col ph Qàixñnoguç formula (on 
which, see ad 59), Miltner (col. 58 ad no. 62), followed by Drexl (270), 
considers this and 66 to be further evidence for the presence of Mon- 
tanists at Kotiaeion. The symbol carved between the heads of the two 
figures, which Miltner (col. 57) identified as a bust of Helios with radi- 
ating halo, probably points to this being a non-Christian rather than 
Christian, let alone Montanist, inscription. Miltner’s explanation that a 
Christian family bought a prefabricated stele with a prominent non- 
Christian symbol is possible, but not necessary. Similarly, a certain de- 


P 
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gree of syncretism could explain the presence of the “Heliobiiste” on a 
Christian gravestone (e.g., as in CIG 3 [1853]: 3872b = LBW 3,5 [1870]: 
734; see also S. Mitchell [1993: 47-48 and n.279]), but, as the formula is 
not exclusively Christian (see ad 59), it seems best to conclude that this is 
a non-Christian monument; cf. 64, 66, and the similar monument from 
Upper Tembris Valley considered by W.M. Calder ("Eumeneian For- 
mula" [1939b]: 26 and n.1; MAMA 6 [1939]: p. xviii) to be "pagan." 


66. Tov 0góv cot pù Gdikyoets (yet again) 
Kütahya late IV'(?)-IV*(?) 
Ed. pr. — Miltner "Nachlese" [1937]: col, 58 no. 62 with photograph. 


White marble gravestele with rounded top, severely weather-worn, bro- 
ken at bottom left, tenon missing. Height: 1.07m.; width: 0.64m., thick- 
ness; 0.20m. Stone is carved to form two niches, separated by a 
horizontal moulding. Upper niche with semicircular "ceiling" contains 
male and female busts (cf. 54); above their heads is a garland made of 
leaves. Lower niche is square and contains two full-length (male and fe- 
male) figures (cf. 65). Pilasters at either side of lower niche are decorated 
with incised geometric design reminiscent of fish scales (cf. 54). The 
edges of the horizontal moulding form "capitals" for the vertical pilas- | 
ters, Face of stone above capitals and around upper niche is decorated 
with stylized vine pattem, The border of the arch contained the main in- 
scription but is too wom to restore. The horizontal moulding contains 
the last two lines which are (mostly) visible. Cursive epsilons and sigmas. | 
Lunate mus, Letter height: 0.015m. Figure 75. Plate 12. | 





On border of arch: | Fig. 75: Tombstone honoring 
| anonymous deceased 


; i 3b; ` S98 with photograph. 
On horizontal moulding: Other ed.: Pfuhl/Móbius Grabreliefs 1 (1977): 175 no. 598 with P 


m Variant readings: 
2  eupn[oav], uvnung xdpuv. 12 édym[oov?l: Miltner. — 
Tov [070v] olol [un] GSLKTOLS, 1.3 (9eöv cot y] Gduxijorc: Miltner. 


... they have honored, in memory. 
By God, do not violate (the tomb)! 


E 
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Further references: F. Drexl (1937: 270); BE [1939]: 420; Pfuhl/Móbius, 175 no. 
597 [pl. 94] (wrongly identified as the monument under discussion here); /PhrygChr 
[1978]: p. 62 and n.6; M. Waelkens and C.P. Jones (1985: 25). 


Photographs: ed. pr., cols. 59-60 fig. 36; Pfuhl/Móbius, plate 95 no. 598. 


Montanist? 

Despite claims to the contrary (e.g., Miltner, col. 58; Drexl, 270) there 
is nothing to identify this inscription as Montanist other than the dubious 
criterion of the tov Gedv cot pù döLKüceç formula (on which, see ad 
59); cf. 65. Like 64, this inscription is as likely to be non-Christian as 
Christian. The date of this stele appears to be approximately the same as 
64-65. 


67. “Baptism for the dead"? 
Kütahya, in wall of wash house in Greek quarter Iv? 


Ed. pr. — Perrot/Guillaume/Delbet Exploration 1 [1862]: 118-119 no. 79 with French 
trans, and facsimile of majuscule copy. 


Rectangular marble slab. Height: 1.05m.; width: 2.40m.; thickness 
unobtainable. Original size and exact shape unknown. Leaf carved at 
conclusion of inscription. Mason's guide lines visible. Quadratic epsi- 
lons, sigmas, and omegas. Rho has short diagonal hasta at end of loop. 
Upsilon has cross bar in tail (cf. 3). Erasure after second sigma in 1.4. 


Ligatures at //.2-5 (in //.3-4, vertical hasta of phi doubles as iota). Letter 
height: 0.07m. Figure 76. Plate 33. 


Tov kAvröv £v Doten, tov ÉEoyov 

[£]v uepóneogt, tov 7pGTLGTOV BovAtc 

HSE TOANOS Ölç, tov mtaoyooc $U.Éov: TO. 

lelivexev £oce Bine, (vac.) Ebotoxiov ġihov via 

5 TOV aOdvatot QU.ÉEOKOV (vac.) toUveka Kat THY ALS 


hovoapev a8avaror (vac.) KOL LAKGPWV virjoootc 
EvPahov Owen Aóuvov, Cnoavta 


ic ETE Sexddac, (leaf) 
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(Here lies] 

the one who was 
renowned among the living, prominent among humanity, 
foremost in the council and the whole city loving the poor on 
account of his piety: 

5 Eutochios’ beloved son, | he whom the immortals loved and 
whom, therefore, we also washed in immortal fountains and 
deposited on the isles of the blessed immortals: 

Domnos, having lived three times ten years. 
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Fig. 76: The epitaph of 
Domnos, son of Eustochios 


Other edd.: Kaibel Epigrammata [1878]: 142-143 no. 366 (based on ed. pr. and a copy 
made by A.D. Mordtmann); Buckler/Calder/Cox "Asia Minor, 1924. II" [1925]: 142-144 
no. 125 with trans. and photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Calder "Notebook" [1929]: 269-271 with trans.; 
SEG 6 [1932]: 119; *Grégoire "Inscriptions Montanistes" [1933b]: 59-61; IPhrygChr 
[1978a]: p. 87 (/I.1-4a only); Tabbernee "Montanism" [1978]: 711-713 no. 59 with 
trans. and photograph. 


Variant readings: 
l.1 Töv: Perrot in Perrot/Guillaume/Delbet; [T]óv: Kaibel nor any other previous 
edd. marks letters once visible nor partially illegible letters here or elsewhere; Calder 
"Notebook" print lines according to meter; Loo, Perrot; Gotan: Kaibel does not sug- 
gest punctuation here and prints lines according to meter, SEG prints lines according to 
meter, but also shows line divisions. 

1.3 [1]5&: Kaibel; à1ié[ovra]: Perrot. 
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113-4  ġúé[ovð | ei]vexev: Kabel, 

LA [Év]exev: Perrot; eboeBing,: Perrot nor any other previous edd. prints vac., here 
or elsewhere, although Calder/Cox in Buckler/Calder/Cox (Tabbernee), print the text 
with spaces in the middle of 11.2-7; diAójwta,: Perrot. 

1.5 öv gd got: Perrot; kai [blank]: Perrot (although facsimile shows TI follow- 
ing iota); n[nyatc]: kabel, 

15-6  (todvexa al mnyaic | Aoücajlev  à8ovdroto): Calder/ Cox (Grégoire; Tab- 
bernee), Calder; —roüvexa xat rmyaic | Aovoapev &ðavátoiç—: SEG. 

EAM TET hore dOavdroic: Perrot; Aodoa[v]: Kaibel; paxapiwv: Perrot; vijo[ovg]: 


11.6-7  éolBd&AAovta: Perrot. 

1.7 BaAdov [éc]: Kabel: 8ójtov: Perrot. 

1.8 éxelov: Perrot; [xévt] drëmm: Kaibel; tpeic: Mordtmann as cited in Kaibel's 
notes; Perrot adds s, [noting leaf] ent ñ copdg vente, to conclude /.8 although facsimile 
does not indicate presence of additional letters; Kaibel, SEG, Grégoire do not note leaf. 


Further references: BE [1928]: p. 282; M. Waelkens (1977: 280, 296 n.33); Tab- 
bernee, 485-486; S. Mitchell (1980: 202, 204); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 245- 
246 with partial German trans.; TIB 7 [1990]: 314, 316; Mitchell (1993: 39 and n.234, 
104 and n.419 with partial trans.). 


Photograph: Buckler/Calder/Cox, plate 19 no. 125 (Tabbernee, plate 26 no. 59). 
Facsimile: ed. pr., 118-119. 


Orthography 
Ebcepin (1.4) is a poetic variant of evoefia = eooepeia (cf. 61). The 
doubling of the consonant in /.6 (viscous), like the contraction of -e1- 


to = in /.8 (ètéwv) is common. Note also the use of &vfaAov for ëBañov 
in /.7. 


Juxtaposed metaphors 
This metrical epitaph employs a number of elegiac phrases similar to 
those used by the masons in the workshop in the Upper Tembris Valley 
which, during mid IV, produced a series of panel-steles and funerary al- 
tars, often with the Xp.-Xp. formula included in their texts (e.g., 59-62). 
The elegiacs in this epitaph are arranged into seven hexameters. Like 61, 
but unlike 59, 60-62, the fact that the deceased "lies here" is taken as 
understood, 
. The epitaph plays with contrasting as well as parallel images. Not only 
is Eustochios’ beloved ($iXov (1.41) son described as loving ($1A£ovta 
[L3]) the poor, but he himself is loved ($iÀéecxov [/.5]) by the 
immortals.” These “immortals” (à0dvaxoi [/.5]), i.e., those who are 
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dead but who are not really dead because they are undvin 

synonymous with the "living ones" of bt Qatay me these ek 
trasted with "human beings” (pepórecor (/.2)) who are definitely still 
alive, but who may not be the really alive ones, as only the immortals can 
truly be designated as such. Domnos, having been suitably prepared by 
ritual washing in immortal waters, such as waters from springs or 
fountains (nyoiç [/.5]) is set on the “isles of the Blessed." Having lived 
“thrice ten years” as a mortal, he will now live forever as an 
“immortal.” 


Christian? 

Despite the absence of overtly open profession of Christianity, there is 
little doubt that this epitaph is Christian. The name Domnos was ex- 
tremely popular in Christian circles (cf. 60 and see ad 34), and the meta- 
phors may have Christian as well as classical allusions; see Calder 
“Notebook,” 270-271; Grégoire, 60; W.M. Calder, in Buckler/Calder/ 
Cox, 142; Mitchell (1980: 204). For example, the reference to 
“washing” (cf. 1 Cor 6:11; Just., / apol. 61-66) may be a synonym for 
baptism. "Immortal" water from springs or fountains would have been 
deemed better than "still water" for baptizing, although not quite as 
good as actually baptizing in running water (cf. Did. 7.2). For the use of 
"fountain," a metaphor for baptism, see Just., dial. 14; cf. the epitaph of 
Pectorios (Autun, ancient Augustodunum, Gaul, c.350): C/G 4 [1877]: 
9890 (= EG 4 [1978]: 487-494 no. 1 with Italian trans. and photo- 
graph), /.2 [but note restoration]. 


*Baptism for the dead"? 

Calder (in Buckler/Calder/Cox, 142-143; cf. "Notebook," 269-270) 
claimed that Domnos had been baptized by the leaders of his particular 
Christian community and that the monument was set up by them. H. 
Grégoire accepted Calder's hypothesis but argued (60-61) that in Dom- 
nos' epitaph baptism is presented as a supreme reward for à virtuous life 
and that it is described as a funeral rite. He concluded that this is proba- 
bly the first epigraphic attestation of "baptism for the dead." 

"Baptism for the dead" had been practiced by various Christian 
groups since the time of St. Paul (1 Cor 15:29), but the exact nature of 
this practice was rarely described. Epiphanius, who attributed it to the 
Cerinthians, knew of two explanations: vicarious baptism (haer. 28.6.4) 
and clinical baptism (ibid., 28.6.5). The former refers to the baptism of à 
substitute on behalf of the deceased; the latter to “death-bed” baptism. 
Of the two, only the latter can possibly apply to Domnos. There is no 
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hint that someone else was baptized on his behalf. If the verb Aotoapev 
(1.6) does indeed refer to a baptism combined with a funerary lustral rite, 
it may be describing clinical baptism. Such a baptism was conducted not 
only for the sake of the deceased, but also for the sake of the previously 
deceased, i.e., so that the most recently deceased may be united with 
them in the “communion of saints.” This understanding of what oc- 
curred in clinical baptism may, in fact, be the original meaning of the 
term “baptism for the (sake of the) dead,” vicarious baptism resulting 
from a misinterpretation of 1 Cor 15:29; see M. Raeder (1955: 258- 
260); J. Jeremias (1955: 151-159), That “baptism for the dead" is indi- 
cated intentionally by the use of Aodcapev in /.6 of this inscription is, 
however, by no means certain; see also Mitchell (1993: 104 n.419). 


Montanist? 

Calder (Buckler/Calder/Cox, 142-143; “Notebook,” 269-270), pos- 
tulated that the use of Aoócauev may well have been a Montanist trait. 
He based this hypothesis on the view that Montanists had a unique bap- 
tismal formula, emphasized the priesthood of all believers, and that 
Kotiaeion was "not a very orthodox city" in close proximity to a district 
in which Montanism was strong from late III onwards. None of these al- 
leged criteria, however, guarantees Domnos' epitaph to be Montanist. 
That Montanists actually baptized "in the name of the Father, Son and 
Montanus" is questionable (see ad 71) and their "emphasis on the 
priesthood of all believers" is really an emphasis on including women 
into the ranks of the clergy; see ad 5 and cf. 87. There is no evidence 
that Montanism, any more or less than mainstream Christianity, permitted 
the laity to perform baptisms other than in extremis. That there was a 
Montanist community in Kotiaeion is theoretically possible, as there is 
evidence of Montanists in nearby Dorylaeion (63) and, probably, Nak- 
oleia (55), but not in the Plain of Altıntaş unless the Xp.—Xp. inscriptions 
are indeed Montanist. The only other alleged epigraphic evidence for 
Montanism in the city of Kotiaeion itself (54, 64-66) is based on the 
mistaken interpretation of a comb as the letter pi (58) and on the a priori 
assumption that all inscriptions with the formula 1óv Beöv cot uù döLK- 
Toeic are Montanist; see ad 59. It is likely, however, that a Montanist 
prophetess lived in the Phrygian highlands within the territory of 
Kotiaeion (68). 

Gr€goire's view that Domnos’ epitaph contains a reference to 
“baptism for the dead” hypothetically provides a more plausible crite- 
rion for judging this epitaph to be Montanist, as Montanists were accused 
of the practice (Filastr., haer. 49). As Filaster charged Montanists with a 
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practice which differed from official Christianity, Filaster could not have 
been referring to clinical baptism. Domnos' epitaph, however, if it al- 
ludes to baptism for the dead at all, must be referring to clinical, not vi- 
carious, baptism, the latter of which must have been the charge leveled at 
Montanism. Even if that charge were accurate, which is unlikely (see 
Tabbemee, 483-385; but contrast Strobel, 245), it cannot be used to 
point to Montanism here in that it is not the same kind of baptism for the 
dead. 


Novatian? 

Unlike the case for a Montanist presence in Kotiaeion, there is indis- 
putable evidence for Novatianists there and in the Upper Tembris Valley 
as a whole; see pp. 347-349 above. Calder (“Notebook,” 271) and 
Grégoire (61) considered the possibility of this inscription being No- 
vatian and did not reject this option altogether. If accurate, there could 
be an indirect connection with Montanism, should it ever be proved that 
Montanism merged with Novatianism in N. Phrygia; see pp. 356-357 
above. Mitchell cites this inscription as “a possible Montanist text” 
(1980: 202; cf. 1993: 39 n.234) but also points out that Domnos may 
have been a Novatianist (104). 


68. Nanas, a Montanist(?) prophetess 
Akoluk, in courtyard of house IDN" 
Ed pr. — IPhrygHaspels 1 [1971]: 107 with photographs in /PhrygHaspels II [1971]. 


Stele of bluish marble, broken at top and bottom (including tenon), 
edges and lower right surface worn. Height: 0.90m.; width; 0.31m. (top), 
0.47m. (bottom). Triangular pediment presumably with wreath above 
horizontal moulding. Recessed trapezoidal field (height: 0.46m.; width: 
0.36m. (top), 0.44m. (bottom). Simple geometric design at top of field. 
Traces of erased letters at lower right pediment and right moulding. L/.1- 
2 carved unevenly above and on moulding. Remainder of inscription is 
in field. Mason’s guide lines visible, but letters are not always carved 
within lines. Quadratic epsilons and sigmas in main text, but both cursive 
and quadratic epsilons and sigmas in //.1-2. In 1.4, epsilon is carved erro- 
neously for kappa. Quadratic omikron near end of /.7, probably a cor- 
rection from omega, although note quadratic thetas in /1.8, 16, 17. 


i 











Lambda in 1.3 corrected from delta. Sigma in 1.13 corrected from eta, 


| [Here lies] a prophetess: 
Letter height: 0.015m.-0.03m. Figure 77. Plate 13. Nanas daughter of Hermogenes. 


| With prayers and intercessions [she besought?] the 

In pediment: 5 praiseworthy master; | with hymns and adulations she implored 
the immortal one; praying all day and night long she possessed 

10 the fear of God from the beginning. | Angelic visitations and 
speech she had in greatest measure: Nanas, the blessed one, 

15 whose *'sleeping-place". . . a | “sleeping-companion,” a much- 
loved husband, has gone together with [her] . . . into the all- 
nourishing earth, a matter [calling for a sad] mind . . . he 

20 [she?], in turn, prepared. ...| Those who long after her have 
honored her greatly . . . (erecting this stele) as a memorial. 


npoóntod 


On horizontal moulding: 


Navac 'Epuoy£vov. 
Within field: 


Ebyfic Kat Aitaving [tov] 
MPOGKK>»VVITOV ÖVOKTO.' 
5 %Whvotç kat Koloking 
tov OB rv EÖVGONU 
EVYONEVN ravriepov 
rayvvüyLov Oeod 0óB ov 
elyev dx Apyxic' (vac.) 
lÚ — avyehikny E€nLokonhv 
kai OWOVIV ELYE HEYLOTOV 
Navac q0AAoynpuévn 
ño knunmpliov—-—"°---] —— 
MAEITOAIIH (———“8 ——] ov- 
15 vevvovmolv dikraroy Gv- 
ópav 140€ peta [- —*— — —] 
èni 400vt nov[AvPotetpn] 





HYBPON ` eyi 
AYŞIATATONAN iğ 
META 
NUTOY^NYSOTEIPH ` 


ret ETIMHC gators 
echt `, Zeg > 
ot "Hb. us 








STANTO ke A d 
voüç épyov [- — —''— — — —] ES gr n. s RE 
avtenoinoe [- —""- - - -] i oT MP ES 


20 ` mo0éovtec [- —5— — ëxut]ño- 


avto HEYLGTOV [- —*— — —] 
eic onóp vn. (vac.) 


Fig. 77: Nanas' memorial 
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Text reprinted and discussed; BE [1972]: 473 (111-12 only); Tabbernee 
"Montanism" [1978]: 694-696 no. 47 with photograph; S. Mitchell (1993: 47 n.274 
[il.1-13 only]). 


Variant readings: 

1.3 raving: IPhrygHaspels (BE; Tabbernee) does not suggest restoration of tóv. 
1.6 #övcör: IPhrygHaspels (Tabbernee). 

1.8 xavvuytov: IPhrygHaspels (BE; Tabbernee); $6Bov: IPhrygHaspels (BE; Tab- 
bernee). 

1.12  nvAdoynpévn: IPhrygHaspels (BE; Tabbernee). 

1.13 ` IPhrygHaspels (Tabbernee) does not suggest approximate number of missing 
letters here or elsewhere. 

1.14 X MAEITO: JPhrygHaspels (Tabbernee). 

1.15  otArarov: IPhrygHaspels (Tabbernee). 

11.15-16 &vlöpav: IPhrygHaspels (Tabbernee). 

L16 ` pet{a: IPhrygHaspels (Tabbernee). 

117 — rolvkvBoreteyn: /PhrygHaspels (Tabbernee). 

11.20-21 [- - - énp]ijolato: /PhrygHaspels (Tabbernee). 

L21  péyiotov: IPhrygHaspels (Tabbernee). 


Further references: /PhrygHaspels I, 215-216 with summary and partial trans.; C.J. 
Ruijgh (1971: 339); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 66 n.11, 72 n.35, 98-101, 277 
with German trans.; R. Lane Fox (1987: 406-407 and esp. 747 n.11); TIB 7 [1990]: 176- 
177; Mitchell, 39 and n.234, 105 and n.431; S. Elm (1994: 133 with partial trans.); 
C. Trevett (1996: 171, 196-198, 205). 


Photographs: /PhrygHaspels II [1971]: 630 no. 107 [of stone] (Tabbernee, plate 19), 
631 no. 107 [of squeeze]. 


By another hand? 

According to Haspels (IPhrygHaspels 1, 215, 339; cf. Strobel, 100), 
!.1-2 were carved by another hand. Certainly the letters of //.1-2 appear 
to have been carved less carefully than those of the rest of the inscription 
in that they contain a mixture of cursive and quadratic epsilons and sig- 
mas. This mixture, however, may also be explained by an attempt to 
utilize letters from the original text which was erased in order to make 
room for the new /I.1-2. In either case, the purpose of //.1-2 was to state, 
more clearly than her metrical epitaph did, that Nanas was a prophetess 
and to provide additional prosopographic information. It is not clear, 
though, whether Nanas was the daughter or the wife of Hermogenes 
(IPhrygHaspels 1, 215). Strobel (99) assumes Hermogenes to have been 
the husband. If so, perhaps the word yüvn was omitted from /.2 because 
of lack of space, The text as it stands, however, makes it somewhat more 
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likely that Hermogenes was Nanas’ father, the simple genitive signifying 
a patronymic (cf. 34, 44). For the use of ipmoytiAAa as a name, see 11. 
Navag may be masculine (cf. 59) or, as in this case, feminine; see L. 
Zgusta (1964: §1013-6; cf. $1013-10) and /PhrygChr [19782]: p. 145. 


Nanas' epitaph 

Unlike the metrical epitaphs of the Upper Tembris Valley, which typi- 
cally employ hexameters, Nanas' epitaph utilizes lines of varying 
lengths; see C.J. Ruijgh, 339. The missing letters in the latter part of 
Nanas' epitaph make it impossible to be precise about the identity of the 
dedicators. Perhaps they were, as ed. pr. suggests, "disciples or [the] 
faithful" (/PhrygHaspels 1, 216). 

In /.6, -g is contracted to -1, and in /.9, -t- = -n-. Similarly, -n- repre- 
sents -at- in //.3, 5 and = o in /.13. The word xnunthpiov (1.13) indi- 
cates Nanas’ epitaph to be Christian. On the Christian use of 
koyınıpıov in the sense of "sleeping place" for the deceased, see EG 4 
[1978]: 306; Tabbernee “Christian Inscriptions” [1983]: 138; J. 
Kramer (1990: 269-272); and BE [1993]: 771. 


687. Further Christians from Akoluk 


That there was a Christian community in the ancient village now oc- 
cupied by Akoluk is confirmed by /PhrygHaspels 11.108: 


'Ovtot- OG VLOG 
oG Ava- 'Epu&oc 
yvOo- &vOa Ka- 
tnc kai È- TAKITAL. 
5 w@opovi- 
5  Onisimos, anagnöstes, and | Sophronios, son of Hermeos, 


lie here. 


This sepulchral inscription is decorated with two Latin crosses (on which, 
see ad 14) and (probably) an anchor. The anchor, because of its cross- 
like shape, was a popular Christian symbol in funerary art; see P. Stumpf 
(1950: cols. 440-443). It also appears to have been a symbol of hope 
(M.P. McHugh [1990: 463]) and of security in an alien environment 











k. 
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(Snyder Ante Pacem [1985]: 15, 18). Onisimos’ title also presupposes 
the gathering of the faithful for formal worship and the existence of at 
least some other clergy. For the substitution of -1- for -e- (/.1) and -1- for 
-e1- (19), cf. 60. In /.7, -€- is used as a substitute for -a1-; the name borne 
by Sophronios’ father is normally spelled Hermaios, not Hermeos. 
Onisimos, of course, is normally spelled Onesimos. Haspels does not date 
this inscription which appears to belong to at least the fifth century, 
whereas Nanas’ epitaph is not much later than mid IV; see IPhrygHas- 


pels I, 216. 


Montanist? 

There is nothing in the epitaph commemorating Onisimos and 
Sophronios to suggest that they were anything other than Christians be- 
longing to the official church. Conversely, Nanas' epitaph provides some 
strong indicators of Montanism. The first and foremost of these is the 
title prophetess, displayed prominently at the head of the inscription. 
Although in earlier centuries mainstream Christianity numbered not a 
few prophetesses, the rejection of the New Prophecy by official ecclesi- 
astical and imperial authorities resulted, not surprisingly, in an almost 
universal suspicion of prophecy, particularly as practiced by women 
prophets. The designation "prophetess," therefore, on a Christian tomb- 
stone in post-Montanist Phrygia, like the use of the name Montanus/-a in 
the same location, is highly suggestive of Montanism. The term 
"prophet[ess]" is, of course, not an infallible criterion. For example, the 
inscription of a prophet belonging to the cult of Apollo at Laodikeia ad 
Lycum (/Laodikeia [1969]: 6), is decorated with Christian symbols— 
presumably the result of syncretism; see BE [1970]: 575. A certain 
amount of syncretism with Phrygian non-Christian religion may also 
have influenced the wording of Nanas' epitaph; see Mitchell, 47. 

Although ecstasy was closely linked with all types of prophecy, in- 
cluding that of prophets belonging to the various non-Christian cults 
popular in Phrygia, the emphasis in Nanas' epitaph on her particular 
type of ecstatic experiences tends to confirm the view that she was à 
Montanist prophetess. L/.10-11 relate that Nanas, on numerous occa- 
sions, had visions of angels who communicated with her and that, as a 
result, she, in tum, could speak in an angel-like voice. The description of 
Nanas’ ecstatic experiences certainly parallels that of other Montanist (or 
"pro-Montanist") prophetesses; for example, see Anon., ap. Eus., h.e. 
5.16.9; Tert., cast. 10.5; id., anim. 9.4; Epiph., haer. 49.1.3. The substi- 
tution of -vy- for -yy- in &yyeXriv (1.10) is due to pronunciation. On 
the phenomenon of angelic visitation, especially as emphasized in Phry- 
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gia, see Hellenica 11-12 [1960]: 432 and n.1; CMRDM 1 [1971]: 69 and 
E. Lane (1981: 201 [ad no. 5]). On the importance attributed to angels 
in Anatolia, see Mitchell, 46. For the use of the term in another allegedly 
Montanist inscription, see 75, 

Despite the cautionary note by Lane Fox (747 n.11), there is no rea- 
son to doubt that ed. pr. (p. 216; cf. Tabbemee, 695), Strobel (98-101), 
Mitchell (46), and Trevett (171) are correct in concluding that Nanas was 
a Montanist prophetess. Hermogenes, whether Nanas' father or husband, 
was presumably also a Montanist; cf. 21. Perhaps Onisimos and 
Sophronios also belonged to the same community of which Nanas was a 
member, but this is not certain. There may well have been more than one 
Christian church at this as yet unidentified ancient settlement, or these 
men may have lived at a time when there was no Montanist presence 
there. 

J. and L. Robert (BE [1972]: 470) wondered whether there might be a 
trace Of Montanism in another of Haspel's inscriptions; see also 
IPhrygChr, p. 138 and Mitchell, 50-51 and n.291. This inscription 
(IPhrygHaspels 1.40) from Yapıldak (see TIB 7 [1990]: 415), approx. 
35km. S.E. of Akoluk, contains the phrase rvevpatixaic ypağdiç (1.3). 
The adjectival use of "spiritual" here, however, is far too general to 
identify the inscription as Montanist and, hence, this inscription has not 
been treated in a separate entry. If anything, the inscription may be evi- 
dence for the syncretism facilitated by the cult of Theos Hypsistos 
among Christians, Jews, and people whose primary allegiance was to clas- 
sical culture, as the text commemorates a high-born man named Zosi- 
mos, who belonged to “the most high people," and used both "spiritual 
writings" and Homeric verses to furnish written, prophetic responses to 
questions put to him; see Lane Fox, 404 and Mitchell, 50-51. For epi- 
taphs which use the noun rvevpatixdc/-1 to designate Montanist Chris- 
tians, see 63, 72, 93, 95. 


Laodikeia Katakekaumene 


Map 10:H4 (S.E. Phrygia). The modern town occupying 
the site of ancient Laodikeia Katakekaumene is Halici 
(formerly also known as Ládik); see pp. 329-330 above. 
Pithoi (modern Kadınhanı) lay approx. 15km. W. of 
Laodikeia (10:H3) and 49km. N.W. of lkonion; see 
MAMA 7 [1956]: pp. xiv, xvii; Waelkens Türsteine 
[1986]: 254; and TIB 7 [1990]: 362-363. 
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69. “Keeping the faith” 
Halici, half buried in a field S. of the cemetery c.340 
Ed. pr. — Calder "Lycaonian Bishop I” (1908): 385-408 with trans. 


Sarcophagus of bluish marble, broken in two pieces, but able to be 
joined together. Height: 1.32m.; length: 2.63m.; width: 1.26m. (top), 
1.38m. (bottom); height of lid: 0.06m.; width of lid: 0.95m.; width of 
interior cavity: 0.82m.; length of interior cavity: 2.05m. Interior cavity is 
divided by raised stone bar into two cubicles. Depth of cubicles: 0.46m. 
(at left), 0.50m. (at right). Tabula ansata with rectangular frame and 
ornamental support "handles" (cf. 56, 70, and see ad 9) on main face 
of sarcophagus. Parts of frame broken at bottom. Curved moulding at 
top below lid and at bottom below frame of tabula ansata. Inscription, 
first seen by an anonymous traveler in XVIII (or earlier) who apparently 
copied it from memory. This incomplete copy, included in G. Marini's 
unpublished collection of inscriptions (CodVatLat 9072, fol. 391), was 
transcribed and accented by M.J. Laurent and published by W.M. Ram- 
say in CB 2, tentatively assigned to Laodikeia ad Lycum. It was rediscov- 
ered by W.M. Calder and the whole text copied by him for the first time 
in June 1908 and again in July 1908. Details were checked by W.M. 
Calder, in the company of W.M. Ramsay and A.M. Ramsay in 1909, and 
again by Calder in 1911. Inscription, badly worn, engraved in sunken 
field of tabula ansata (height: 0.57m.; width: 0.92m.), commences at 
left side of panel but continues on raised frame at right in order to com- 
plete //.4-14, 16. L/.17-18 commence on lower left “handle” of the tab- 
ula ansata and extend across lower frame to the right "handle." L.19 
also commences on the lower left “handle,” but the first eight or nine 
letters are no longer extant. The rest of this line (partly extant) is carved 
on the side of the sarcophagus, between the tabula ansata and the lower 
moulding. The main fracture in the sarcophagus traverses the inscription 
from top to bottom after the eighth or ninth letter in //.1-16, requiring 
the restoration of some letters while others are still partially visible. Two 
cracks in the extant right fragment of the field of the tabula do not ob- 
scure the reading, but some letters are partially illegible while a few need 
to be restored. Cursive epsilons, omegas, and sigmas. Lunate mus. Liga- 
ture at /.12. Letter height: 0.035m.-0.02m. (/1.1-16), 0.015m.-0.025m. 
(//.17-19), Figure 78. Plate 28. 
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Within field: 


10 


15 


M(Gpxoc) ‘Tov(A10¢) Ev[yé]lytog KupiA)ou KéAepog 
Kovwnoc£oc BovA(evtod), 
otpatevo[c]puevoc £v TH Kata Evotótav hyepoviki rä 
kat ynpa[c] Qvyatépa Toon Neotopiavod 
OVVKANTLKOD 
DA(aoviav) TovA(iav) OAaoviaviv xat per’ emteysiac 
OTPATEVOÛHEVO O», 
EV SE TO HETOĞV ypóvo KEAEVOEWS dreem EKİL 
Mo&uitvov 
mue XplelLoTLavotg Overy xai ym axa[.].00860901 Tiç 
otpaxelac, rÀetotac SE 6oac pacavov[c] vxopetvac 
emt Aroyéyovg Tiyeuóvoc, oxovódoac TE droAAdyfivat 
tis OTPATELAS THY TMV Xpevoruavóv oy 0u)dooov, 
xpovov tle] Bpaxüv diatpetyas £v th Aaodikewy noA 
kai BovAnoEt TOD MavtoKpatopos Oeod £niokonoc 
KATAOTAO[E]icC, kat ELKOOL NEVTE OAOIG ETEOLY TV 
ETLOKORÜY 
ue cà mo MA] &rvceuitag ëtougñooc, KOL nca mv 
EKANOLAV 
&vo1koğolulncaç and Deue im kat oovravta tov nepi 
GÜTİV 
KOOLOY, TOYTEGTV otoÓv TE KOİ TETpAOTAV kat 
Coypadia[v] Kai kevtioewv KE ddpetov Kat MPOTVAOV 
Kai NACL toig 


On lower horizontal moulding: 


17 


19 


MOoEOIKOIc £pyotc Kat na[ot dn Jačarhas de, a 
kataokevd[oac, Aeuyópe ]vóc TE TOV "On 
Biov énoinoa &pavtó né[Ata tle Kal copóv èv T] tà i 
mpo[yeypappeva] taxa ènoinoa EMLYP<QOLVE 
[eic kdoluov Tüç te Ex[ANaiag kle TOV YEVOVS HOY. 
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I, Markos Ioulios Eugenios son of Kyrillos Keleros a native of 
Kouessa a city-councilor, having been stationed as a soldier at 
the headquarters of the governor of Pisidia and having mar- 
ried Flaovia Ioulia Flaoviana, daughter of Gaios Nestorianos, 
a senator, and having served as a soldier with distinction | and, 
meanwhile, when an order had been issued in the time of 
Maximinos that the Christians were to sacrifice and were not to 
be released from military service and having endured, repeat- 
edly, very many tortures when Diogenes was governor, I 
hastened to leave the service, keeping the faith of the Christians, 
| and having stayed a brief time in the city of the Laodikeians 
and having been appointed bishop by the will of almighty God, 
and having held the episcopal office for twenty-five whole years 
with great distinction, and having rebuilt the entire church from 
its foundations, and having provided the | adornment of the 
whole including the surroundings, i.e., cloisters, antechambers, 
murals, mosaics, water-fountain, an entrance porch with all the 
attendant masonry work, and everything else, and when I was 
about to leave human life, I made for myself a supporting base 
and sarcophagus on which I commissioned the above to be en- 
graved for the adornment of the church and of my family. 
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Fig. 78a: Markos Ioulios Eugenios’ 
sarcophagus 
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Fig. 78b: Markos Ioulios Eugenios’ 
epitaph 


Other edd.: CB 2 [1897]: 410 bis; Ramsay Luke [1908c]: 339-351 with trans.; Calder 
"Journey" [1910]: 232-234 no. 1 with line drawing/facsimile; id., “Epigraphy” [1920]: 
42-47 with trans. and photograph; MAMA 1 [1928]: 170 with photographs and line 
drawing; *EG 4 [1978]: 394-398 no. 6 with Italian trans.; JGLEcc! [1982]: 4 = W. 
Wischmeyer (1990: 226-227 with German trans.). 


Text reprinted and discussed: Franchi de’ Cavalieri "Eugenio" (1909a): 56-73; A. 
[von] Harnack (1909: col. 165 [/I.4b-13a only]); E. Preuschen (1909: 149-150); Scaglia 
Epigraphia [1909]: 270-272 with Latin trans.; Jalabert "Épigraphie" [1910]: cols. 1439- 
1440 (11.5-8a only); Ramsay "Eugenius" [19104]: 51-55 (does not reprint text but sug- 
gests a number of emendations based on his examination of the sarcophagus in 1909); 
AE 1910 [1911]: 165 (majuscule copy with miniscule restorations); Batiffol "Eugene" 
[1911]: 25-34 with French trans.; Wilhelm "Eugenios" [1911]: 388-390 (/4.11-19 only); 
Aigrain Manuel [1913]: 81-85 no. 111 with French trans; Kaufmann Archäologie 
[1913]: 704-705 with line drawing/facsimile; /LS 3,2 [1916]: 9480; Kaufmann Epi- 
graphik (1917): 249-251 with German trans, and line drawing/facsimile; Leclercq 
"Eugene" [1922]: cols. 694-702 with French trans. and line drawing/facsimile, Buonaiuti 
“Massimino” [1923a]; 220-229 [//.2, 5-8a only]; Grégoire “Epigraphie chrétienne" 
[1924]: 695-696 (11.1, 2b, 6-7a, 8b-9, 11b-12a only); Wilhelm "Grabinschriften" 
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[1932]; 835-838, 846 [/I.1-12a only]; W.M. Calder (1934: 503-504 [1/.5-9 only]); Hel- 
lenica 11-12 (1960): 34 and n.7 (//.13b-17a only); Blanchetiére Christianisme asiate 
[1981]: 509-510 no. 176 with French trans.; L.M. White (1982: 180-183 no. 49 with 
trans.); Johnson Anatolia [1995]: 88-91 no. 3.5 with trans. 


Variant readings: 

LI Ev[yév]ioc: previous edd. do not indicate that nu is partially illegible; 
Ko[v]nooé«c: Calder "Lycaonian Bishop I" (Preuschen). 

l.2 ot[p]atevo[dyJevoc: Ramsay Luke (Franchi de’ Cavalieri; Scaglia; Buonaiuti; 
Kaufmann Archäologie); otpatevo[apjevoc: Kaufmann Epigraphik, 

1.3 yriuac: Calder "Journey" (AE; Batiffol; Leclercq), id., “Epigraphy,” ILS, Wil- 
helm “Grabinschriften,” /GLEcc! (Wischmeyer); yüualç ©lulylarepa: Ramsay Luke 
(Franchi de’ Cavalieri; Scaglia; Kaufmann); @vyatépa: Calder "Journey" (Preuschen; AE; 
Leclercq), id., “Epigraphy,” ILS, MAMA (Wilhelm “Grabinschriften”; White; Johnson), 
EG, IGLEccl (Wischmeyer) do not mark partially illegible theta; [TJaiov: Calder 
"Lycaonian Bishop I" (Preuschen) ovyAntikod: Calder "Lycaonian Bishop I" 
(Preuschen; Scaglia). 

1,4 Ta. lovi. $[A]aovtavijv: Calder "Lycaonian Bishop I" (Preuschen); Ta. 'lov). 
$[Aa]oviavrjv; Ramsay Luke (Franchi de’ Cavalieri; Scaglia; Kaufmann); ®A(aoviav) 
TovA(tav) $[A]aovtaviyv: Calder "Journey" (Batiffol; Leclercq), id., “Epigraphy,” Wil- 
helm “Grabinschriften,” EG; A. Tov. dAaovaviv, ILS; BA. 'I[o]uX. $[A]aoviavijv: 
MAMA (Johnson); ®A. Tov. $Aaowvavijv: IGLEccl (Wischmeyer); T[o]vA(tav): White; 
énvtei[jt]tac: Ramsay Luke (Franchi de’ Cavalieri; Scaglia; [von] Harnack; Kaufmann), 
Calder “Journey” (Batiffol; Leclercq), id. “Epigraphy,” MAMA (Wilhelm 
"Grabinschriften"; White; Johnson); otatevodjevoc: Preuschen; otpatevodpevoy,: 
Ramsay Luke (Franchi de’ Cavalieri; [von] Harnack; Kaufmann); /LS; Batiffol, Leclercq, 
MAMA (White); Johnson, Wilhelm “Grabinschriften,” JGLEccl (Wischmeyer). 

1.5 Iulemto: Calder (Preuschen; Batiffol; Leclereq), Wilhelm “Grabinschriften”; 
petaġò: Ramsay Luke (Franchi de’ Cavalieri; Scaglia; [von] Harnack; Kaufmann; Buonai- 
uti), ILS, EG, IGLEccl (Wischmeyer); glolumodenç: Calder “Lycaonian Bishop I" 
(Preuschen; Jalabert), Ramsay Luke (Franchi de’ Cavalieri; Scaglia; [von] Harnack; 
Kaufmann); (6olumodonç;: Calder “Journey” (AE; Batiffol; Leclercq); [6]ovmodons: Cal- 
der "Epigraphy," MAMA (Wilhelm "Grabinschriften"; White; Johnson); óottrjod orc: 
ILS, EG, IGLEccl (Wischmeyer); [M]aGuit vov: Ramsay Luke (Franchi de' Cavalieri; Sca- 
glia; [von] Hamack; Jalabert; Kaufmann Archäologie; Buonaiuti). 

1,6 Xprotiavodc: ILS; Xpgıonavoüç: IGLEccl (Wischmeyer); d&xaAAáocoec0at: 
Calder "Lycaonian Bishop I” (Preuschen); &xa[4]Adooec8a:: Ramsay Luke (Franchi de’ 
Cavalieri; [von] Harnack; Kaufmann; Buonaiuti), Calder “Journey” (AE; Batiffol; Le- 
clercq), id., “Epigraphy” (Grégoire "Épigraphie chrétienne"), JLS, MAMA (Wilhelm 
"Grabinschriften"; White; Johnson), EG; àxa4J&ooec90av: IGLEccl (Wischmeyer). 

L7 otpatei[ac]: Calder "Lycaonian Bishop I" (Preuschen; Jalabert); otpatei[a]c: 
Calder "Journey" (all edd. prior to MAMA; Wilhelm); otpate([a]c: MAMA (White); 
otpateiac: ILS, EG, IGLEccl (Wischmeyer), Johnson; faoávovc: Calder “Lycaonian 
Bishop I" (Preuschen), IGLEcc! (Wischmeyer); Baodvov[c]: Ramsay Luke (Franchi de’ 
Cavalier; Scaglia; [von] Harnack; Kaufmann; Buonaiuti), LS, EG, Johnson; 
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Bacávo[vg]: Calder “Journey” (AE; Batiffol; Leclercq), id., “Epigraphy,” Wilhelm 
"Grabinschriften"; bxopetvac: previous edd. do not mark the partially illegible upsilon. 
1.8 Avoyévovc: Calder "Lycaonian Bishop I” (Preuschen), Ramsay Luke (Franchi de’ 
Cavalieri; Scaglia; [von] Harnack; Kaufmann; Buonaiuti), JLS, EG, IGLEccl 
(Wischmeyer), Johnson do not mark the partially illegible nu; Atoyé[vJovc: Calder 
“Journey” (AE; Batiffol; Leclercq), id., “Epigraphy,” Wilhelm "Grabinschriften"; onov- 
Sdouc te: Calder "Lycaonian Bishop I” (Preuschen), EG; onovédoag ö&: Ramsay Luke 
(Franchi de’ Cavalieri; Scaglia; [von] Harnack; Kaufmann); oxovddoac [t]e: Calder 
“Journey” (AE; Batiffol; Leclercq), id., “Epigraphy” (Grégoire “Epigraphie chrétienne"), 
ILS, MAMA (Wilhelm “Grabinschriften”; White; Johnson). 

[.9 otpat[e]iac: Calder "Lycaonian Bishop I" (Preuschen); otpatetac: Ramsay 
Luke (Franchi de' Cavalieri; Scaglia; [von] Harnack; Kaufmann), Calder "Journey" (AE; 
Batiffol; Leclercq), id., “Epigraphy” (Grégoire "Epigraphie chrétienne"), JLS, Wilhelm 
"Grabinschriften," EG, IGLEccl (Wischmeyer; Johnson), White; otpatetac: MAMA. 
1.10 [xlpóvov: Calder “Lycaonian Bishop I" (Preuschen); te: IGLEccl (Wischmeyer); 
Bpaydv: previous edd. do not mark the partially illegible beta. 

LI) BovAn[o]et: Calder “Lycaonian Bishop I" (Preuschen); BovArjoeu Ramsay Luke 
(Franchi de’ Cavalieri; Scaglia; [von] Harnack; Kaufmann), Wilhelm "Eugenios," /LS, 
EG, IGLEccl (Wischmeyer), Johnson do not mark the partially illegible sigma and epsi- 
lon; BovAno[s]: Calder "Journey" (AE; Batiffol) id. “Epigraphy,” Wilhelm 
"Grabinschriften"; xavrkpdTopoç: Scaglia inadvertently omits omikron. 

1,12 Kataotab[ei]c: Calder "Lycaonian Bishop I" (Preuschen), MAMA (White; 
Johnson); xataotaG8eic,: Ramsay Luke (Franchi de’ Cavalieri; Scaglia; [von] Harnack; 
Wilhelm “Eugenios”; Kaufmann); xataotaGeic: /GLEccl (Wischmeyer); Zoo pre- 
vious edd. do not mark ligature. 

1.13 xoA[A]fg: Calder "Lycaonian Bishop I" (Preuschen), id., “Epigraphy,” ZLS, 
MAMA (White; Johnson), EG; xoAAfc: Ramsay Luke (Franchi de’ Cavalieri; Scaglia; 
[von] Harnack; Wilhelm “Eugenios”; Kaufmann); xoA[Afi]c: Calder “Journey” (AE; Batif- 
fol; Leclercq); noAAns: IGLEccl (Wischmeyer); 6vo[x]rjoac: Calder (Preuschen; Batiffol; 
Leclercq), MAMA (White; Johnson); ötoıxnoaç,: Ramsay Luke (Franchi de’ Cavalieri; 
Scaglia; Kaufmann), EG, IGLEccl (Wischmeyer); 8iwrjoac: [von] Harnack (Wilhelm 
“Eugenios”). 

1.14 a&voikoSoutjoac: Ramsay Luke (Franchi de’ Cavalieri; Scaglia; Wilhelm 
“Eugenios”; Kaufmann); dvoxoöoyroaç: /GLEcc! (Wischmeyer). 

1.15 Kdojlov: previous edd. do not mark partially illegible nu; kóouov—[r]ovréonv 
[o]toóv: Ramsay Luke (Franchi de’ Cavalieri; Scaglia; Kaufmann); [t]odt &onv; Calder 
(Preuschen; Leclercq); [t]odt éotiv: Batiffol; rodt onv: Wilhelm "Eugenios", Johnson; 
toór gonw MAMA (White); tovtéotiv: ILS, EG, IGLEccl (Wischmeyer); tetpaotowv: 
Calder “Lycaonian Bishop I” (Preuschen), Ramsay Luke (Franchi de’ Cavalieri; Scaglia; 
Wilhelm "Eugenios"; Kaufmann), /LS, EG; v[ex]paotóov: Calder “Journey” (AE; Batif- 
fol; Leclercq), id., "Epigraphy," MAMA (White; Johnson). 

116  (eypadióv: Wilhelm — "Eugenios"; oÇeypağıöy: /GLEccl (Wischmeyer); 
Coypadid[v]: White; mpondAov (Güv) kai: Ramsay Luke (Franchi de’ Cavalieri; Scaglia). 


i 
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L17 ABoEoiKois &pyoç—: Ramsay Luke (Franchi de’ Cavalieri; Scaglia); 
ABokorKots öpyog,: Kaufmann; AvGogorxoic épyotc: Johnson; Kal a[avt]acg árið (sic): 
Calder "Lycaonian Bishop I"; xoi xávtac oni): Preuschen; xat z[avt]a(c) árie: 
Ramsay Luke (Franchi de’ Cavalieri; Scaglia; Kaufmann); xot r[dvt]ag (sic) &xAó (sic): 
Calder "Journey" (AE; Batiffol; Leclercq); kai xá[v arJağanAöç: Wilhelm “Eugenios”, 
xdi av dnJatarkölei: ILS; xai mà[ow dr]a&amAG«o: Calder “Epigraphy”; mà[oi 
dnjatanddc: EG, IGLEccl (W ischmeyer) and Johnson do not mark the partially illegible 
first alpha; salon áx]a&onAG(c): White; xatacxev[doac]: Preuschen; KataoKevdo[ac, 
dpvoüue]vog Ramsay Luke (Franchi de Cavalieri; Scaglia; Kaufmann Epigraphik); 
xataoxevalac, dpvovpe]voc: Kaufmann Archäologie inadvertently omits second sigma 
in xataoKevoas; [Auyópe]voc: Calder "Lycaonian Bishop I" (Preuschen); [Auyopte]véc: 
Calder “Journey” (AE; Batiffol; Leclercq), Wilhelm "Eugenios"; [Avytodjte]voc: Franchi 
de’ Cavalieri [alternative reading] (ZLS). 

L18 ` véi) xai; Ramsay Luke (Franchi de’ Cavalieri; Scaglia; Kaufmann); (ve: 
Calder "Lycaonian Bishop I" (Preuschen), id., "Epigraphy", EG, IGLEccl (Wischmeyer) 
and Johnson do not mark the partially illegible epsilon; [te]: Calder "Journey" (Batiffol; 
Wilhelm “Eugenios”), ILS; [x]p[oyeypappéva]: Ramsay Luke (Franchi de’ Cavalieri; 
Kaufmann), id., "Eugenius"; [x]po[yeypappéva): Calder "Journey" (Batiffol; Wilhelm 
"Eugenios"; Leclercq), énvyp[a]o(e)wv: AE (p. 42); éntyp[a]¢ive: Wilhelm "Eugenios" 
[alternative reading] (/LS; Kaufmann). Preuschen numbers //.18-19 as //.20-23. 

11.18-19 özuyp<doğiv &luóv gc te &x[6o&fjc]: Calder "Lycaonian Bishop I" (Preuschen); 
éxvyp«doéi ellig tóußov &)uóv trjg te éx[6oxrig]: Ramsay Luke (Franchi de’ Cavalieri; 
Scaglia), Ramsay "Eugenius"; extyp(a)o(e)vv el[ic cójfov é]póv tic ve &x[Aoyfio ar]o rou 
YÉvouç pov.: Calder "Journey" (Batiffol; Leclercq). 

119 we ex[Aoyfic ax]o: AE (p. 42); [ic rou Pov &]uóv tfj; te &x[Aoyfic]: Kaufmann 
Archäologie; [ic vópfov e]uóv Tiç te Ex[Aextijc]: Kaufmann Epigraphik; &kAlnotaç xë]: 
Wilhelm "Eugenios." 


Further references: W.M. Ramsay (1908a: 409-419; 1908b: 546-557); Calder 
"Lycaonian Bishop II" [1909]; 307-322; Ramsay "Martyr" [1910b]: 482 n.2; BE 
[1912]; pp. 64-65; Calder (1912a: 51-52); Marucchi Epigrafia [1910]: 318 no. 379 
(Italian trans, only) = id., Epigraphy (1912): 322 no. 379 (English trans. only); Kauf- 
mann Epigraphik, 114; Calder “Epigraphy,” 47-59; AE 1922 [1922]: p. 19; Calder 
"Philadelphia" [1922/3]: 352, 353 n.1; id., “Anatolian Heresies” [1923b]: 70-72; id., 
"New Monument" [1923c]: 85; id., “Martyrs” [1923d]: 298-299, 300; SEG 1 [1923]: ad 
448; id., "Great Persecution” (1924a): 354-355, 360; Buckler/Calder/Cox “Asia Minor, 
1924, II" [1925]: 144; Jalabert and Mouterde “Inscriptions” [1926]: cols. 659-660; H. 
Grégoire (1927/8a: 695); APh 2 [1928]: p. 349; Buckler/Calder/Cox “Asia Minor, 1924. 
V" [1928]: 34; Franchi de’ Cavalieri (1928: 133-140); Leclercq "Laodicée" [1928]: cols. 
1321-1323; W. Peek (1931: 527, 528, 529); A. Cameron (1933: 139); C.W.M. Cox 
(1933: 225, 227); Grégoire “Gennadios” [1933c]: 67-69; BE [1934]: p. 216; BE [1936]: 
p. 352; G. Rodenwaldt (1943: 21-22 with photographs); F. Halkin (1949: 90); BE 
[1951]: 19; W.H.C, Frend (1965b: 447, 514); J. Helgeland (1973: 128-130; 1974: 161); 
R.M. Grant (1975: 148); E.A. Judge and S.R. Pickering (1977: 67 and n.78) F. 
Miller (1977: 576 n.58); A. Ferrua (1978: 611 n.102); J.-M. Hornus (1980: 120-121 
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with partial trans.); Blanchetitre, 326-327, 375.376; T.D. Barnes (1982; 156 n.45); 
Mitchell "Theodotus" [1982b]: 110; id., "Maximinus" (1988): 105 n4, 118: BE 
[1990]: 907; TIB 7 [1990]: 129, 327-328; Wischmeyer (1990: 230-246); APh 61 
[1992]: 8039; S. Mitchell (1993: 65, 82 and n.254, 102 and n.408, 103, 107 and 
n.453); Johnson, 77-78, 113, 115; Frend (1996; 134). 


Photographs: Calder "Epigraphy," plate 1; MAMA 1, p. 90(a) [extant left front of 
sarcophagus (Rodenwaldt, 22 fig. 9)], (b) [cropped photo of extant right front of sar- 
cophagus showing detail of inscription in tabula ansata (Rodenwaldt, 22 fig. 9)], (c) 
[extant right part of sarcophagus]. 


Line drawings/facsimiles: Calder "Journey" [between pp. 232 and 233] (Kaufmann 
Archdologie, 704 fig. 288; id., Epigraphik, 251 fig. 173; Leclercq "Eugene," cols, 697- 
698 fig. 4209). 


Line drawing: MAMA 1, p. 90(d) [line drawing of cross section of sarcophagus]. 


Markos Ioulios Eugenios 

The fourth-century bishop commemorated by this inscription was a 
man with important connections in Roman society; see PLRE I [1971]: 
293. His father, Kyrillos Keleros [Cyrillus Celer] (ibid., 238), came 
originally from Kouessa, probably a village within the territory of 
Laodikeia Katakekaumene; see MAMA 1, p. xv n.2 and TIB 7, 318, but 
contrast Ramsay (1908b: 550-552). Kyrillos appears to have been a 
BovAevtüg (curialis), presumably of the city council at Laodikeia 
Katakekaumene (see Calder "Lycaonian Bishop I,” 392; Wischmeyer, 
231-232). Eugenios' father-in-law, Gaios Nestorianos [Gaius Julius 
Nestorianus], was a Roman senator; see PLRE I, 625. On Eugenios' wife, 
Flaovia Ioulia Flaoviane [Flavia Julia Flaviana], see ibid., 343. It is possi- 
ble that the Gaios Ioulios Patrikios, who is the dedicator of a double 
tombstone discovered at Pithoi, may also have been a relative of 
Eugenios; see Calder “Anatolian Heresies,” 87 no, 9. Other relatives 
may be commemorated by MAMA 1.156. 

I am grateful to L. Michael White for allowing me to see the manu- 
script of his forthcoming book on the social origins of Christian archi- 
tecture. Entry 49 of that book is titled “The Epitaph of M. Julius 
Eugenios” and includes text, translation and commentary. White cor- 
rectly points out that the term fovA(evtod) in /.1 is Calder's resolution 
of the abbreviation BovA- given in the text and that the abbreviation, if 
resolved in the nominative rather than in the genitive, would indicate that 
Eugenios himself (rather than or as well as his father) was a Bovkevmiç. If 
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Eugenios did indeed hold that office in Laodikeia, this would have been 
consistent with his role as a decurion who was following the cursus 
honorum (see below), and not have been excluded by his role as bishop; 


see also Johnson, 88. 


A Christian soldier 

Eugenios' personal history is summarized in the epitaph engraved on 
his sarcophagus. It is clear that Eugenios’ early career was that of one 
commencing the cursus honorum for provincial aristocracy. Of special 
interest is that, as a young man, he had been attached to the officium of 
the praeses of Pisidia (/.2) at Antiocheia. Wischmeyer (235) takes 
Eugenios’ duties to have been performed in the civil, rather than in the 
military, division of the imperial militia. It is clear, however, that 
Eugenios had no hesitation in calling himself a otpatevodpevos (11.2, 4). 
Eugenios does not state his rank, but, given his family’s social status and 
his own apparent desire to use military service as a means of upward so- 
cial mobility (see also Wischmeyer, 234-235), he was probably an offi- 
cer, Whether he purposely omitted his rank so as not to draw attention to 
the fact that, as an officer, he would have had to have performed cere- 
monial sacrifices, as argued by Calder (“Lyconian Bishop I,” 394-400); 
cf, Ramsay (Luke, 341-342) and Helgeland (1974: 161 and n.81) is 
doubtful. Junior officers below the rank of centurio ordinarius would 
not normally have been involved in such activity and could have avoided 
it relatively easily, In light of Eugenios’, later, strong refusal to sacrifice, 
it may be best to assume that he had merely been a junior officer and 
that he did not believe this warranted a mention on his tombstone. It is 
not clear when he commenced his service in Antiocheia, but it concluded 
under Diogenes (/.8); i.e., Valerius Diogenes, governor of Pisidia in 
c.311-313; see CIL 3, suppl. 1 [1889]: 6807; CIL 3, suppl. 2 [1902]: 
13661 (= ILS 3,2.8932); PRLE I, 257; and Barnes, 156. 

Maximin Daia's order that Christian soldiers ought not to be dis- 
charged from the military but that they should prove their loyalty 
through sacrifice to the gods (//.5-7) cannot be dated precisely. It may 
have been a "follow-up" to earlier edicts commanding universal sacri- 
fice (Eus., m.P. 9.2) in which case it must have been issued before De- 
cember 311 when Maximin repromulgated Galerius' edict of toleration; 
see Grant, 149; cf. Miller, 576 n.58 and Barnes, 156 n.45. However, the 
order in question could also have been issued a few months after De- 
cember 311 as, on 6 April 312, Maximin embarked on a new attempt to 
revive classical Roman religion—partly as a response to petitions from 
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provinces and cities in Asia Minor, including Antiocheia; see Eus., be 
9.7.1-16; TAM 2, 3 [1944]: 785 (cf. CIL 3, suppl. 2.12132, 13625b; Le- 
clercq “Arikanda” [1907c]: cols. 2835-2843 and fig. 953); IAsMinChr 
[1922]: 282; Mitchell "Maximinus," 105-124 [pl. 16]; cf. New Docs 5 
[1989]: 142; BE [1990]: 920; and AE 1988 [1991]: 1046. On Maxi- 
min's religious policy and his persecution of Christians, see Grant, 143- 
166, Mitchell “Theodotus,” 108-110 and Mitchell “Maximinus,” 113- 
124. Perhaps Eugenios' social status enabled him to leave the army de- 
spite the general prohibition, but not before being repeatedly tortured 
(I.]-9), presumably in an attempt to make him sacrifice. By not suc- 
cumbing, Eugenios had "kept the Christian faith" and could be hon- 
ored as a "confessor." 


Bishop of the Laodikeian church 

"Confessors," at least in Rome, were automatically granted the status 
of a presbyter (Hipp., trad. ap. 10.1; haer. 9.12.1-13). This may have 
become the practice also in Phrygia; see F.C. Klawiter (1975: 222 n.3). 
Perhaps Eugenios' reputation as a "living witness," along with his social 
status, led to his appointment as bishop within a relatively brief time at 
Laodikeia (//.10-12a). If the identification of Markos Ioulios Eugenios 
with the Eugenios of 70 is accurate (see ad 70), Eugenios must have suc- 
ceeded Severos, who apparently was martyred during the Great Persecu- 
tion, presumably as the direct consequence of Maximin’s final attempt to 
restore classical religion; see also p. 440 below. Eugenios, therefore, was 
probably consecrated sometime between 313 and 315, He administered 
his see for more than twenty-five years. His bishopric seems to have in- 
corporated more than the church in the city of Laodikeia; see ad 70. 
Towards the end of his life (//.17-18), he commissioned his own sar- 
cophagus in order to adorn the church at Laodikeia which he had had 
restored from its foundations, primarily at his own expense (/.13). Per- 
haps this restoration was necessary because of damage the church had 
incurred during the Great Persecution (Ramsay Luke, 345-346; M. Guar- 
ducci in EG 4, 397). More likely, it was simply motivated by a desire to 
beautify the building. Eugenios’ final resting place was a memorial 
chapel, presumably in or around the church, where his sarcophagus was 
placed in a position of honor near the remains of his martyr-bishop 
predecessor (70). Whether this occurred soon after his death or later in 
IV, or even in V', is debatable; see ad 70. H. Leclercq (“Laodicée,” cols. 
1321-1323), following CB 2.410 bis, mistakenly assumed Eugenios to 
have been bishop of a church in Laodikeia ad Lycum. 
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Montanist? 

Although there is a great deal of evidence that, during IV, Laodikeia 
Katakekaumene was a center for heretical and schismatic groups, 
Eugenios is usually considered an orthodox bishop (ë: TIB 3277. 
There is nothing in the text of Eugenios' epitaph to identify him as a 
Montanist. Hypothetically, Montanist sentiments (see ad 60) may have 
influenced Eugenios' decision to seek a discharge from the military, but 
this is not stated and, in any case, the immediate occasion leading to his 
discharge was his refusal to sacrifice as demanded by imperial decree 
(1].5-9). 

Another inscription almost certainly honoring a Eugenios along with 
his predecessor Severos (70) contains strong indications that both men 
had been regional bishops of a church other than the officially recog- 
nized one, The language of that inscription suggests that this church was 
Montanist (see ad 70). Eugenios, therefore, may have been a Montanist 
regional bishop (on which, see Tabbernee "Regional Bishops" [1993]: 
249-280) or perhaps a regional bishop of the “Montanist-Novatian” 
type (See pp. 347-349 above). If so, this would mean that, at least, his 
wife Flaovia Ioulia Flaoviana and children should also be classified as 
Montanist, but it is impossible to determine how many others of his ex- 
tended family (tod y£évouç pov) referred to in /.19 should be designated 
as such. 

It is, of course, theoretically possible that the Eugenios mentioned on 
the Severos inscription was a person other than Markos loulios 
Eugenios—as argued by Franchi de’ Cavalieri (1928: 133-141) and by 
White in his forthcoming book. It is also assumed by TIB 7, 129, 327. If 
so, neither Markos Ioulios Eugenios nor any members of his family can 
be counted among the Montanists. The arguments against the identifica- 
tion of the Eugenios of 70 with the Eugenios of the epitaph under dis- 
cussion here, however, are not conclusive. For example, the absence on 
this epitaph of “Montanist” terminology, such as that on 70, and the 
lack of reference to Severos on Markos Ioulios Eugenios’ epitaph may 
be explained by the simple fact that the two memorials and their inscrip- 
tions are quite different in kind and purpose; see ad 70. Equating the 
two men named Eugenios does not prove that Markos Ioulios Eugenios 
was a Montanist, but it does exclude ruling out his potential Montanist 
allegiance too quickly by presuming the (possibly) Montanist Eugenios 
of 70 to have been a different person. 
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70. Two Montanist(?) regional bishops 


Halici, in the cemetery IVA. v! 
Now in the Konya Museum (2)-V (2) 


Ed. pr. — Calder “Epigraphy” [1920]: 47-59 with trans. and photograph. 


Fragment of rectangular limestone slab, broken at left and below. 
Height: 0.45m.; width: 1.25m.; thickness: 0.30m. Front face, sides, and 
edges tooled, but not back—indicating that slab was mounted against an- 
other surface. Top edge has groove. Face contains tabula ansata with 
sunken field ([extant] height: 0.33m.; width: 0.84m.), frame and orna- 
mental support "handles" (cf. 69). Discovered by W.M. Calder and 
W.M. Ramsay in 1911. Inscription carved in sunken field of tabula an- 
sata. Lettering of /1.1-2 extends across frame to surface of right 
"handle." Lettering of //.3-6 is kept within field by extensive use of 
ligatures. It is likely that ligatures were also used to contain the length of 
subsequent lines, although /.7 must have extended onto the right 
"handle." At least two (but perhaps three) lines of text are lost. Nomina 
sacra in ll.1, 5. Quadratic epsilons and omegas. Cursive sigmas in /I.1-5, 
but the engraver changed to using quadratic sigmas in /1.6-9 to facilitate 
ligatures. Upsilon in 1.5 has cross bar in tail (cf. 3). Ligatures at //.2-8. 
Letter height: 0.025m.-0.04m. Figure 79. Plate 29. 


Tov X(pioto)d coping vrooitopa, TOV coóQóv avdpa, 
oüpavlov l'evétov küöylov a0X090pov, 
[Z]eBipov TOAEMV naventokonovy nyntipa 
(Alaoü cakkodoópoo uvi iua k£k£v0Oe tóðe' 

3 [Asi]y avov Evyeviov te 0(go)u6éoç Oy xat£Auyev 
[mou hate mvevpatixiis GELov Tvtoxov. 
['Ayvóv] kai Cdovtes &cic n[Anyais Ovo’ Com, 
[viv t edldoxntoy uviil i Eyer dpiQoxépovc] 
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---—"--J E EREE ölüler ği ] 
TEM err REPE V -] 
[ ET Re cv] gae Wo US... ee ] 


This monument conceals the interpreter of the wisdom of 
Christ, the wise man, winning the glorious prize of the heavenly 
Father—Severos, the all-overseeing leader of cities of 

e  sackcloth-wearing people; | and the remains of God-fearing 
Eugenios, whom he left behind, a worthy holder of the reins of 
the spiritual flock. During their lifetime they held a hallowed 
name because of their stripes, now a well-constructed monu- 
ment holds [the sarcophagi] of both . . . . 


Other edd.: Calder "Anatolian Heresies" [1923b]: 71-74 no. 1 with trans. and photo- 
graph; Grégoire "Épigraphie chrétienne" [1924]: 696-699 (based on Ramsay's unpub- 
lished copy); *MAMA 1 [1928]: 171 with photographs and line drawing; Wilhelm 
"Grabinschriften" [1932]: 838-846. 


Text reprinted and discussed: SEG 1 [1923]: 448; P. Franchi de' Cavalieri (1928: 
127-133; SEG 6 [1932]: ad 298 (116-8 only); Blanchetiğre Christianisme asiate [1981]: 
509 no, 175 with partial French trans,; Mitchell "Theodotus" [1982b]: 110 and n.96 
(111-6 only). 


Variant readings: 

L2. Tevétov; previous edd, do not mark ligature here or elsewhere. 

L5 ` Aet}yavov: previous edd. do not mark partially illegible letters here or else- 
T apart from MAMA (ed. also by Calder) which marks the partially illegible TI in 


L6 o Zölme Calder “Epigraphy” (Franchi de’ Cavalieri); w]viic: Calder 
“Epigraphy” [alternate restoration]; [yév]vng: SEG 1. 

L7 Otto] kat: Calder “Epigraphy” (SEG 1; Franchi de’ Cavalieri, Wilhelm); [fv 
uev] kat: Grégoire (SEG 6); [Thy pèv] xo: Grégoire [alternate restoration]; éoic x[apa 
Aaoöreücıv: Calder “Epigraphy” (SEG 1; Franchi de’ Cavalieri); éofic ndlAaı nüğavov 
cl: Grégoire (SEG 6); tañs n[aAdpavotw éxevtav]: Wilhelm. 

L8 Toür ei]áoknrov: Calder “Epigraphy” (SEG 1; Franchi de’ Cavalieri); [vüv öğ 
165] doxntdv vifua $doc xóAecc].: Grégoire; [attoic] doxntov puvülua t68' dévaov].: 


Wilhelm; uiu Édecav 8anávatc].: SEG 1; uvi[p' énéOevto copoic: Calder “Epigraphy” 
(Franchi de’ Cavalieri), 
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11.9-10(11) ———————— t ———————— : SEG 1, ——————— x — e 
os : O MAMA; Calder “Anatolian Heresies” (Franchi de’ Cavalieri) simply 
indicates that two lines are lost; Grégoire, Wilhelm and Mitchell do not refer to the miss- 
ing lines; MAMA suggests that the inscription may have consisted of more than ten 
lines; Blanchetiére indicates some missing letters. 







vi "ES | mini Rer Wë zeg TUAE " 
` Zen v E, ; | > ER e 
ra tn er iei a = KE 


= i ES 
V TONXYcOeI HCY Tro4$H TOPATONCOFON ANAPA 2^ 16, 
M, OY PANIOY TEN TOY KYAIMONAGAOe OPON P^ iiè à 
CEBFPONTITOAEUFTTANETTIC KOTIONTHTHPA '| í Á 
“.AOYcAFFOTePOYN HYAKEKEYOE TOAE | 
^EIYANONEYTENIOY EGYAEOC ONXAEAIYE N | 
T OIINHETINEMAT IEECA ZIONNIOXON D 
^[HOHKATZWONTE CEA |ETEAHI lI HEH 
MY MT E SATEHTONNHEXEISHAGETOYE 
“te, ée T şe " Ss e 7 Ae 


Zeg, 


Fig. 79: Memorial plaque honoring 
Severos and Eugenios 


Further references: AE 1922 [1922]: p. 19; Calder “New Monument” [1923c]: 85; 
id., “Martyrs” [1923d]: 298-299; id., “Great Persecution” [1924a]: 355-364; H. Grégoire 
(1927/8a: 695); W. Peek (1931: 527, 529); C.W.M. Cox (1933: 225, 227); W.M. Calder 
(1934: 503); H. Delehaye (1932: 381); Ferrua "Iscrizione montanista" [1955]: 99 n.3; 
BE [1956]: 360; C. Andresen (1971: 274 n.289); J. Helgeland (1973: 128 n.4); 
Blanchetiére, 326-327, 376, 406; L.M. White (1982: 183); TIB 4 [1984]: 85; TIB 7 
[1990]: 129, 327-328; R. Giordani (1992: 376); S. Mitchell (1993: 65 and n.81, 102- 
103 and n.407, 107 and n.453) with partial trans.; W.H.C. Frend (1996: 173 n.111); 
C. Trevett (1996: 275 n.7). 


Photographs: ed. pr., 47 fig. 3: Calder "Anatolian Heresies," plate 7 (1); MAMA 1, p. 
91 fig. (a) [of squeeze], p. 92 fig. (b) [of slab]. 


Line drawing: MAMA 1, p. 91 fig. (c) [of cross section, showing groove along top 
edge]. 
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A memorial dedication 

Calder (“Epigraphy,” 52-59; cf. “Anatolian Heresies,” 71; MAMA 1, 
p. xviii) has argued convincingly that this inscription is the dedication 
stone of a martyrium in which the relics of a martyr-bishop, Severos, were 
deposited, along with those of Severos’ successor Eugenios. Despite 
Franchi de’ Cavalieri’s view to the contrary (1928: 133-141; cf. TIB 7, 
129, 327, and see ad 69), this Eugenios is almost certainly to be identi- 
fied with Markos Ioulios Eugenios (69). 

Although Eugenios was a common name and there are extant epitaphs 
of Christians with that name from the region (e.g., Calder “Anatolian 
Heresies,” 76-81 no. 4 with photographs and trans.), they are not identi- 
fied as bishops. The other Eugenios just cited, for example, on whose 
epitaph see also Mitchell (1993: 100-102 and n.406 with photograph), 
was a presbyter who lived and died prematurely in a village within 
Laodikeia’s territory. This is not the person to whom Severos passed his 
episcopal reins (see also below). Severos is described as ovpaviov 
Tevétov küöylLov d0A0$ópov ("winning the prize of the heavenly Father 
[or Son]"), which, presumably, means that he had died for the faith as a 
ııdpTuç, gaining the martyrs’ crown. On the use of G@Aogdpoc to de- 
scribe someone who had died for the faith, see Calder “Epigraphy,” 52- 
53, 57-59; Franchi de’ Cavalieri, 129-130; Mitchell “Theodotus,” 100- 
101. Assuming Markos Ioulios Eugenios (who died c.340, after having 
been bishop for more than twenty-five years) to be the Eugenios men- 
tioned on Severos' tombstone as the latter's successor, Severos must have 
been martyred toward the end of the persecution under Maximin Daia 
(c.305-313), probably sometime between April 312, when Maximin re- 
newed his efforts at reviving classical Roman religion, and August 313 
when Maximin died (see ad 69). 

Eugenios was a confessor, having endured tortures for refusing to sac- 
rifice, but, strictly speaking, he was not a martyr. His sarcophagus, nev- 
ertheless, was placed in the same memorial chapel which housed the 
earthly remains of Severos, presumably also in a sarcophagus; see Calder 
"Epigraphy," 52. The privilege of being buried in the same chapel as 
that which honored Severos was probably granted Eugenios not only be- 
cause he was revered as a "living witness" but also because he was 
greatly esteemed as the bishop who, like a charioteer, had held the reins 
(1.6) for more than a quarter of a century and who, out of his own funds, 
had restored the church buildings to their present splendor; see ad 69. 
Perhaps Eugenios himself may have arranged for the construction, or 
renovation, of a chapel to contain his own remains and those of his 
predecessor, in which case this memorial dedication would have been en- 
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graved soon after c.340. Mitchell (1993: 65), probably correctly, as- 
sumes the dedication to have been erected before 345. Calder 
("Epigraphy," 51-57), on the other hand, suggested that the decision to 
honor both bishops was made by a subsequent generation of Laodikeian 
church leaders and that the inscription was commissioned during late IV 
or early V. Calder based his suggestion on stylistic differences between 
the inscriptions. These differences, however, are easily accounted for in 
that the Severos/Eugenios inscription is in verse (cf. 59-62, 67), whereas 
the epitaph of Markos loulios Eugenios is not. In any case, the com- 
memorative dedication is unlikely to have been engraved much later than 
428 when the sectarian use of the word caxxo$ópog on a public monu- 
ment would have been avoided; see Justn., cod. 1.1.5.5. For another me- 
morial dedication, see 14. 


Regional bishops 

Severos is described as nOAe@v mavenzioxomov Tmrüpe | [A]ao9 
caxxo$ópo» ("all-overseeing leader of cities of sackcloth-wearing peo- 
ple” [//.3b-4a]). Irrespective of whether elsewhere in the Empire Sacco- 
phori were members of an actual, clearly distinguishable, sect, this cannot 
be the implication here. Although the term caxxo$ópot is often used 
somewhat indiscriminately by hostile sources to refer to groups consid- 
ered heretics or schismatics with ascetic or rigoristic tendencies (see 
LPGL, s.v. Xaxxohöpou, the term here is a self-designation and, hence, 
cannot be pejorative. It is not necessary, therefore, to assume that Severos 
was the bishop of actual Saccophori at Laodikeia (as did Mitchell in 
“Theodotus,” 110; cf. Giordani, 376) although this possibility should 
not be ruled out (see below). The reference to "sackcloth-wearing peo- 
ple" in //.3-4 must have a much less precise and more symbolic or po- 
etic meaning. It appears to be the case, nevertheless, that Severos was not 
a bishop of the official church but was the bishop of a particular group 
of Christians who prided themselves on their rigoristic lifestyle. It is also 
clear that Severos' jurisdiction encompassed a number of congregations 
of such Christians, not only those in Laodikeia itself but in surrounding 
cities (and not merely villages!). Hence Severos and, by implication, the 
Eugenios mentioned on Severos' memorial dedication must have been 
regional bishops located at Laodikeia, but responsible for the well-being 
of the members of their particular brand of Christianity even beyond 
Laodikeia's territory. Norbert Mersich (TIB 7, 129, 327) considers both 
Severos and Eugenios to have been bishops of a non-orthodox sect al- 
though makes the, as already mentioned, assumption that this Eugenios 
must have been someone other than the Markos Ioulios Eugenios of 69. 
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Montanists? 

Could the type of Christianity for which Severos and Eugenios were 
responsible have been Montanism? It is certainly the case that the Mon- 
tanist ecclesiastical hierarchy included regional bishops (i.e., Kolvavoi; 
see 80, 84, 85). Jerome (ep. 41.3), in IV’ (at approximately the same 
time as this inscription was set up) claimed that there was no such rank in 
the hierarchy of the official church; see Tabbernee "Regional Bishops" 
[1993]: 254, Some of the phrases in this inscription, moreover, contain 
echoes of Montanism. Severos is described as Töv X(p1cTo)ü coding 
broórjtopa,, tov copdv dvópa ("the one who is interpreter of the wisdom 
of Christ, the wise man” [/.1]). One of the features of Montanism was its 
claim that the teachings of Christ needed to be interpreted so that their 
ethical implications could be understood fully. The role of the original 
Montanist prophet[esse]s was to be the voice of the Paraclete in the proc- 
ess of interpreting the full meaning of what Christ had intended by his 
teachings. Consequently, the voice of the prophet[ess] was the voice of 
the Spirit/Paraclete which was also the voice of Christ. 

Montanist xotvovoi, as associates and successors of the original 
prophets, appear to have inherited the founders' mantle of being the as- 
sociates of the Holy Spirit and guardians of the genuineness of the New 
Prophecy; see Tabbernee "Regional Bishops," 257-268. This may ex- 
plain the phrase in /.6, the first word of which has had to be restored. 
Calder, in the ed. pr., gives [Go]vng (47) but also suggests dwvijc (48). If 
the latter is correct, the whole phrase: [dw]viic mvevpatixis Goy Tvio- 
xov (“a worthy director of the spiritual voice [or ‘of the voice of the 
Spirit']") would praise Eugenios' role as a worthy vehicle for the Para- 
clete in the process of interpreting the wisdom of Christ. Calder 
(“Epigraphy,” 49) points out, however, that the restoration of an omega 
as the second letter of the first word of 1.6 (Çövng or dwviic) is not con- 
sistent with an upright stroke partially visible on the stone at the place 
where the second letter needs to be restored, as omega is carved else- 
where as quadratic. Consequently, in “Anatolian Heresies,” Calder (71) 
restored the word as [noy]vijc, suggested to him by C.H. Turner but 
points out that, if accurate, the four restored letters must have been very 
crowded (71 n.1). This restoration, nevertheless, is attractive in that the 
phrase roii] zveupamxr| is reminiscent of the distinction which Mon- 
lanists, at least in Carthage, made between themselves as rvevuaixot and 
the net, who refused to become adherents of the New Prophecy; 
€g. See Tert., Marc, IV.22.5; Prax. 1.7; mon. 1.1; jejun. 1.1, 3.1, 11.1, 
16.8, Either restoration, however, contains likely hints of Montanism. 
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A Montanist interpretation of the Severos/Eugenios inscription also 
adds a further reason why Eugenios' bones would have been honored 
along with those of a martyr. If Eugenios, like Severos, was a Montanist 
KOIV@VvOG, it would have been natural to venerate him as well as Severos, 
especially if Eugenios had a reputation for being the "voice of the 
Spirit." See ad 2 for a discussion regarding the possible burial of the 
bones of one of the earliest xotvovoi alongside those of Montanus, 
Maximilla, and Priscilla in a shrine at Pepouza. See also 80 where a 
martyr is interred alongside a xotvovóc. Moreover, Eugenios’ Montan- 
ism would also explain why he was not present at the Council of Nikaia 
(325), an absence which has puzzled some commentators; e.g., M. Guar- 
ducci (EG 4 [1978]: 398), who tries to solve the problem by suggesting 
that Eugenios' name was not recorded because he did not make a speech 
at the council. Earlier, Ramsay (Luke [1908c]: 349) had suggested that 
Eugenios must have been too preoccupied with supervising the 
(re)construction of the church buildings to attend the council. 

Calder, in the ed. pr. (48-49, 49 n.1) and in “Anatolian Heresies” (71 
n.1) considered some of the language of this inscription probably to 
have been influenced by Montanism. In “Anatolian Heresies,’ he also 
published a number of clearly Novatian inscriptions and some possibly 
Encratite ones from the territory of Laodikeia (75-91 nos. 2-11; see also 
pp. 347-349 above), arguing that the church at Laodikeia was Novatian 
with Encratite tendencies (ibid., 85). Earlier, in the same article, he had 
claimed that in many places, Montanism had fused with Novatianism and 
during IV appeared "in a Novatian guise" (ibid., 64). That Calder as- 
sumed the Novatian church in Laodikeia to have been one which, at 
some stage, merged with Montanism is clear from his comments on this 
inscription, and his discussion of Eugenios' sarcophagus (69) and Gen- 
nadeios' tombstone (56), in a subsequent article, during which he states 
that Laodikeia was a city "deeply affected by the sectarianism of the 
Montanist-Novatian type in the later fourth century" ("Great Persecu- 
tion," 362). On the possible relationship between Montanism and No- 
vatianism in Phrygia, see pp. 349, 356-357 above. The clearly Novatian 
inscriptions published by Calder, such as that of the presbyter named 
Eugenios referred to above, are themselves not extant examples of the 
fusion of Montanism and Novatianism, but attest the (continued?) pres- 
ence of Novatianism in the region, Consequently, these inscriptions have 
not been treated as separate entries in this corpus. 

Mitchell (1993: 102-103), like Calder, claims that Severos (and 
Eugenios) were Novatian bishops. Reversing his own earlier position 
(“Theodotus,” 110) that Severos had died as a martyr, Mitchell explains 
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the reference to “sackcloth-wearing people” by hypothesizing that 
Severos stepped down from the episcopate to make way for Eugenios, 
becoming the leader of a “sackcloth-wearing” monastic community 
made up predominantly of retired clergy such as he. According to 
Mitchell (1993: 102), these uniquely Laodikeian oaxKodopot, while 
maintaining close relationships with the Novatian mother church, formed 
a community sufficiently distinct to cause Basil the Great (ep. 199) to list 
them (and the probably identical hydroparastatae) separately, although 
in the same category as the Novatianists. 

Irrespective of whether Mitchell’s hypothesis about the local use of 
the term caxxoddpot is accurate, there seems little doubt that Severos 
and Eugenios were regional bishops of a schismatic church. Whether this 
prominent church was “Montanist-Novatian” cannot be established 
conclusively, but, judging by the language employed on the memorial 
dedication honoring Severos and Eugenios, seems highly probable. If so, 
the term caxxoddpot could be a general one referring loosely to all 
“Montanist-Novatianists” on account of their lifestyle, or, more specifi- 
cally, to an even more rigoristic subgroup. It can also not be established 
conclusively that the Eugenios of this inscription is the Markos Ioulios 
Eugenios of 69, but that they are one and the same is at least highly 
likely; see also Mitchell (1993: 102). 


Numidia 
Mascula 


Map 3:E2 (S. Numidia). On the southern route from 
Theveste (modern Tebessa [also spelled Tbessa]; 3:E3) to 
Thaumugadi (Timgad; 3:D1), Mascula (Khenchela) lay 
approx. 40km. W. of Vegesela (Ksar El Kelb; 3:E3). By 
late IV, Vegesela was an exclusively Donatist stronghold 
with its own Donatist bishop, whereas at Theveste and 
Thaumugadi there were two bishops: Donatist and 
catholic, Mascula also had both a catholic and Donatist 
church, with the Donatist church being the stronger. 
Whether there were also Montanist churches in the region 
depends upon the interpretation of a number of relevant 
inscriptions (71, 90-91). On Christianity in the region, 
see W.H.C. Frend (1940: 38-40). 
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71. “Dosmbni Muntani” 


Khenchela Iv 


Ed. pr. — Héron de Villefosse "Rapport" [1875]: 458 no. 143 with line drawing and 
facsimile of majuscule text. 


Rectangular marble slab, broken into three pieces. Length: 0.96m.; 
width: 0.75m.; thickness not provided. No details given about circum- 
stances of discovery. S. Gsell ("Notes" [1901b]: 310) saw the stone at 
the officers’ club in Khenchela and P. Monceaux ("Enquéte IV” 
[1908a]: 233) states that it was kept there but, according to Y. Duval 
(Africae Y [1982]: p. 167), it was no longer there in 1970. The artwork 
on the stone is contained within a centrally-located rectangular field, 
framed with a double undecorated border. The most dominant feature is 
alarge Christogram, carefully carved in the center of the field (and of 
the whole slab). The vertical bar of the rho visually divides the field (and 
slab) into two halves. The two hastas of the chi visually divide the field 
(and slab) diagonally. Within the triangular space created by this latter 
division are carved an alpha (at left) and an omega (at right), each 
flanked by a six-pointed rosette carved within a triple circle. Two addi- 
tional symbols are carved at either side of the loop of the rho. The bot- 
tom of the stems of these symbols are joined to the chi-rho at the point 
where the chi and rho intersect. A graffito is carved carelessly and un- 
evenly on the stone, commencing on the horizontal frame immediately 
above the field and continuing on the left vertical frame and the upper 
part of the field among the carved decorations, once straying onto the 
right vertical frame. Surface of stone is worn at top right corner of field 
and frame causing some letters to be only partially legible. Haplography 
in /.2 and quasi-haplography in /.3. Lettering in late classical style. Tail 
of F is angled obliquely; bar of L is angled obtusely; S is elongated. 
Letter height: 0.025m.-0.05m. Figure 80. 


Flabius Abus dome- 
2 sticus icn> nomine Patris et Filii 
do«mi»ni Muntani quod promi- 
4 sit complevit. 


2€ 
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Flavius Avus, domesticus, has fulfilled what he promised in the 
name of the Father and of the Son (and) of dominus Muntanus. 
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Fig. 80: Graffito recording 
fulfillment of vow 


Other edd: CIL 8,1 [1881]: 2272 (Wilmanns) with line drawing/facsimile; ibid., 8,2 
[1881]: ad 2272 (De Rossi); Gsell/Graillot "Ruines" [1894]: 42; Gsell “Notes” [19015]: 
310-311 no. 7; Duval Africae I [1982]: 167-169 no. 80 with French trans. and line draw- 
ing/facsimile. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Pargoire "Dorylée II" [1903]: 62 (based on commu- 
nication by C, Clermont-Gannau); Monceaux "Enquéte IV" [1908a]: 232-233 no. 270 
with line drawing/facsimile; Jalabert "Épigraphie" [1910]: col. 1440 (partial text only); 
P. de Labriolle (1913a: 472; 1913b: 195 no. 152 with French trans.); F. Grossi Gondi 
(1920: 455 [11.1-3a only]); ILCV 1 [1924/5]: 1636; W. Schepelern (1929: 42-43); Le- 
clercq "Montaniste (épigraphie)" [1934b]: cols. 2541-2542 no. 19 with line draw- 
ing/facsimile; A. Pincherle (1934: 722 [//.2b, 3a only]); Ferrua "Comunità montanista" 
[1936]: 221-222 with Italian trans.; Cecchelli Monumenti [1944]: 214; J. Pelikan 
(1956: 103-104; 1965: 42-43 with trans.); K. Aland (1960b: 107); IPhrygChr [1978a]: 
p. 137; *Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 715-716 no. 61 with trans. and line draw- 
ing/facsimile; Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 232; R.E. Heine (1989b: 164-165 no. 
131 with trans,); C. Trevett (1996: 219 [majuscule text]). 
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Variant readings: 
l.1 FLABUS: Grossi Gondi; Flavius Abus,: Gsell; Clermont-Gennau in Pargoire; 


Flavius Auus: de Labriolle [1913a] (Pelikan), Previous edd, do not mark partially illegi- 
ble letters here or elsewhere. 


1.2 Patris [et] Filii et: Gsell; Patris et Filii [et]: Monceaux (Jalabert [does not mark 
line divisions]; de Labriolle [1913a, b (Pelikan; IPhrygChr), Grossi Gondi; ILCV; Le- 
clercq; Pincherle; Ferrua; Trevett); Filii [et?]: Clermont-Gennau in Pargoire, Duval. 
11.2-3 et doni Muntani: Aland. 


1.3 Donimun (sic) tam: Héron de Villefosse; Doni Muntani,: Wilmanns in CIL 8, | 
(Schepelern; Heine); domum [c]un|c]tam: De Rossi in CIL 8, 2 (Gsell/Grailot); domini: de 
Labriolle (Pincherle; Pelikan; IPArygChr; Strobel); Do[m]ni (9): Duval. 


Further references: AE 1889 [1890]: p. 29; CIL 8, suppl. 2 [1894]: p. 1677 ad 2272; 
H. Achelis (1912: vol. 2, 51 [German trans.]); Grégoire "Hiérarchie" [1925]: 330 and 
n.1; AE 1937 [1938]: ad no. 70; F.E. Vokes (1938; 162); Aland (19602: 159); J. Pelikan 
(1971: 103-104 with trans.); Tabbernee "Montanism," 512-514; W. Wischmeyer 
(1980b: 168); W. Tabbernee (1989a: 198 and n.16); A. Jensen (1992: 274 with partial 
German trans.). 


Line drawings/facsimiles: ed. pr., 458; CIL 8,1, p. 252 [based on ed. pr.] 
(Monceaux, 233 [Leclercq, col. 2542 fig, 8404 (omits /.2b)); Tabbernee “Montanism,” 
715; Duval, 167 fig. 114). 


Domesticus 

From mid IV, the title domesticus was given to members of an elite 
corps of the imperial guard, earlier known as protectores; see Ferrua, 221 
and Duval Africae I, 168. Other epigraphic attestations include 74 and 
IKilikiaHW [1896]: 168, 213. Although the title was also used for a vari- 
ety of other civil and ecclesiastical dignitaries (see LPGL, S.V. 
dSopéotixkoc), there is little doubt that Flavius Avus belonged to this corps. 
To translate domesticus simply as "a domestic" (Heine, 165) or "Auus 
domesticus" as “grandsire of the household" (Pelikan [1965: 42; 1971: 
103]), fails to take into account the existence of this distinguished guard. 
The gentilicium Flavius was held in honor of the Constantinian dynasty, 
i.e., the second series of Flavian iei It was emişi yle 
c.330-400 but was less common than the quasi-praeno 
Aurelius used earlier; see Ramsay Luke [1908c]: 338. On the rare cog- 
nomen Avus, see I. Kajanto (1982: 304) and Duval Africae I, 168. 


Fulfilling a promise | 
While stationed in Numidia, Flaviu 

The phrase quod promilsit complevit 

Christian and non-Christian inscriptions no 


s Avus made and fulfilled a vow. 
(113-4) is widely attested both in 
t only in Numidia and Africa 
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Proconsularis (see Monceaux, 234) but also as far away as Durobrivae, 
near modern Water Newton, in Britannia; e.g., C. Thomas (1981: 116- 
117 no. 12 (fig. 1]): Jamcilla votum quod | promisit conplevit (“Tamcilla 
has fulfilled the vow that she promised"). Although in the graffito 
carved by or for Flavius Avus there is no explicit mention of a vow, the 
sense is clear. De Rossi's unlikely restoration, although deemed correct 
by Wischmeyer (168), is not necessary. 


In the name of... 

The vow was made in the "name of the Father and of the Son . . . . ” 
Familiarity with liturgical formulae leads us to expect the addition of the 
words "and of the Holy Spirit." The absence of this phrase and the 
presence of the words doxmbni Muntani (1.3) caused Gsell (310-311) to 
propose that the formula is Montanist, the direct reference to the Holy 
Spirit being substituted by naming Montanus, the Spirit’s new voice. The 
Montanist nature of this inscription has found almost universal accep- 
tance (e.g., Trevett, 219). If accurate, it could provide some credibility to 
the charges that Montanists equated Montanus with the Holy Spirit and 
that they baptized "in the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
Montanus" (Bas., ep. 188.1; cf. Aug., ep. 237.2; Thphyl., Lk. 24). 

As this inscription is a votive and not a liturgical pronouncement, an 
alternative explanation may be required. In North Africa it was common 
practice to honor martyrs with the appellation dominus (*Lord"); e.g., 
ap. Cypr., ep. 21.3; see also W.H.C. Frend (1940: 37-38). In the very 
region where the Flavius Avus inscription was found, there is ample epi- 
graphic attestation of the contemporary utilization of this practice; e.g., a 
fourth-century lintel, probably from the doorway of a chapel, discovered 
at Henchir Magroun, S. of Vegesela, contains the inscription memoria 
domni Petri et Pauli (CIL 8,2.10693 = ILCV 1.2065). At Vegesela itself, 
the famous Donatist martyr Marcullus (on whom, see Duval Africae II, 
705-706) is honored with a memorial church containing the inscription 
memoria domni Marchuli (P. Cayrel [1934: 133] 2 Duval Africae I, 158- 
160 no, 75). The use of domni in both instances may reflect local or- 
thography, suggesting that Duval's reading: do[m]ni (?), in /.3 of the 
graffito, may indeed be correct. It was also common North-African prac- 
tice for vows to be made in the name of a martyr, or for the name of a 
martyr to be added to the wording of a promise made to God. For ex- 
ample, note the double invocation in nomen Dei et nomen marturorum in 
the dedication of a porch at Dougga (Duval Africae I, 39-41 no. 17 with 
photograph; cf. ibid., 91-93 no. 41). It is possible, therefore, that the ref- 
erence to Muntanus in our inscription refers not to the founder of 
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Montanism but to a martyr whose name is invoked along with God the 
Father and God the Son. The absence of et Spiritu sancti may be ex- 
plained by the fact that the inscription is a graffito carved by a layman, 
The poor quality of the engraving may also explain the absence of the 
word et which, irrespective of whether the Holy Spirit or Montanus was 
invoked, should have been carved at the end of /.2, although it is also 
possible that Gsell (311 n.2), who saw the stone in the officers’ club at 
Khenchela, is correct in suggesting that the word may indeed have been 
carved at the end of /.2 but that it is now illegible because the stone is 
badly worn at that precise spot. 


Muntanus 

If the person whose name is invoked in this vow was a martyr, can he 
be identified? The most likely candidate is the Montanus who was mar- 
tyred along with Lucius and others at Carthage on the 23rd of May 259; 
see p. 142 above. As Montanus and his companions were the subjects of 
a passio (P. Franchi de’ Cavalieri (1898: 71-86; 1909b: 3-31}; H, 
Musurillo [1972: 214-239]) and given the strong links between Numidia 
and Carthage, it is not to be doubted that the cult of this Montanus 
spread to southern Numidia. The spelling Muntanus may be explained 
by local pronunciation. Support for the presence of the cult of a Mon- 
tanus in the region comes from two further inscriptions from Khenchela 
(90-91) to be dated only slightly later than the Flavius Avus graffito and 
a sixth-century inscription discovered near Henchir El Begueur, approx. 
100km. S.S.W. of Tebessa (CIL 8,2.10665; cf. CIL 8 suppl. 2.17607 = 
Duval Africae I, 130-131 no. 59 [fig. 91]: Memoria | sa[n]cti Monltani. 
The latter is carved on the edge of a marble slab which was probably the 
top of an altar, as it contains a cavity in the middle for depositing a relic; 
see Leclercq “Afrique” [1907a]: col. 709). However, as Montanus was 
not an uncommon name (see ad 21 and 77), it is not absolutely certain 
that all of these inscriptions refer to the Carthaginian martyr. Perhaps 
they refer to an otherwise unknown local Numidian martyr, a possibility 
suggested by Duval (Africae II, 705). Altematively they may refer to 
more than one martyr. Nor can the possibility that the Khenchela in- 
scriptions do, indeed, refer to the founder of Montanism be ruled out 
altogether—although, in light of the connection of the word domini with 
martyrs (cf. 91), this is less likely than once appeared to be the case. 


Flavius Avus! vow 
What did Flavius Avus promise? The completion of a vow is often 
linked to the provision of funds for church buildings or ecclesiastical 
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fumiture, the donor's name being carved on the item donated (cf. 82, 89 
and perhaps 58 and 73) or on plaques or medallions attached to the item 
donated (e.g., New Docs 3 [1983]: 65 no. 30). Consequently, Flavius 
Avus may have promised to pay for the intricately carved slab, but if so, 
why did he spoil the beauty of a newly carved stone by adding a poorly 
inscribed graffito? Moreover, if the slab was intended to serve as the top 
of an altar or communion table, wouldn't the graffito be inappropriate? 
Given the absence of any /oculus in this slab which could have contained 
relics, normally an integral part of altar tops at this time, it is probably 
best to assume that, unlike the marble slab discovered near Henchir El 
Begueur, the Khenchela slab is not an altar top but, as suggested as a pos- 
sibility by Duval (Africae I, 168; II, 537), a mensa martyrum, i.e., the ta- 
ble top shaped base of an altar dedicated to a martyr. It is also possible, 
however, that this slab was the top of a funerary mensa. These mensae 
were tables set up in martyria, or other cemeteries, enabling people to 
have meals (refrigeria) with, or at least in the presence of the remains of, 
the deceased; see Snyder Ante Pacem [1985]: 87-92; New Docs 4 
(1987): 261-262, It was extremely common for visitors to a martyrium 
who shared such meals to record their presence by carving graffiti on the 
walls and other stone surfaces, often over or around existing decorations. 
For examples, see Snyder, 141-145. Perhaps Flavius Avus’ inscription is 
not a dedication, as normally assumed, but a spontaneous graffito carved 
on an already existing funerary mensa recording the fulfillment of a now 
unknown vow unrelated to the object on which the graffito is inscribed. 


Christogram and rosettes 

The use of the first two letters of the word Xp1otóg as a symbol for 
Christ was very popular in the time after Constantine; see ad 33. Chris- 
tograms were often carved at the beginning (cf. 92) or conclusion (cf. 
76) of an inscription. Occasionally they were carved in the middle (cf. 
33) or end of a line (cf. 84). In this particular case, however, the Chris- 
togram appears to have been originally unrelated to the inscription. It is 
unique in that a pair of additional symbols are joined to the Christogram, 
flanking the top of the rho. They are probably Avyviar (candlesticks or 
lampstands) and, together with the a and which flank the middle of the 
chi-rho, portray Christ as the *Alpha and Omega" who, in the Book of 
Revelation, speaks to the churches from the midst of golden lampstands 
(Rev 1:8, 12, 17-20; 2:1, 8). The six-pointed rosettes which, in turn, flank 
the a and D may portray two of the stars which the Book of Revelation 
describes as being in the Alpha and Omega's right hand (1:16, 20; 2:1), 
as, in early Christian art, rosettes often represented stars; see Calder 
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“Philadelphia” [1922/3]: 350. For an example of the a and œ flanking a 
staurogram, see 83. Rosettes also decorate 61, 88, 91, and (probably) 76. 


Montanists, Tertullianists or Donatists? 

Irrespective of the exact nature of the slab, the date is fixed by the 
decorations to mid IV and by the title domesticus to a little later. Even if 
Flavius Avus carved the graffito well after the slab was originally crafted, 
his gentilicium suggests a date not later than the end of IV. This time 
frame presents some further difficulties for the view that this is a Mon- 
tanist inscription. Apart, perhaps, from this inscription there is no evi- 
dence for Montanism in Numidia. It can, of course, be argued that 
Montanism spread to Numidia from Africa Proconsularis where, at the 
beginning of III, there were adherents of the New Prophecy at Carthage. 
But, as already noted (pp. 142, 352-353 above), these adherents them- 
selves probably never formally separated from the church. Nor is there 
any evidence for a separatist Montanist church at Carthage later. It is dif- 
ficult to imagine, therefore, how Montanism, in its traditional form, could 
have spread to Numidia. Of course, if the inscription under discussion 
here is indeed Montanist, then we have evidence of traditional Montan- 
ism in Numidia even if we cannot explain exactly how it arrived there. 

Perhaps, if the inscription is Montanist, it is Montanism of a different 
sort. During Augustine's time there was a sect called the Tertullianists in 
Carthage (haer. 86). This sect, while probably not founded by Tertullian 
himself, must have taken Tertullian as its mentor. This presumably in- 
cluded adopting his allegiance to Montanist beliefs and practices— 
perhaps adapted by the Tertullianists' own interpretations; see also pp. 
475-476 below. The Tertullianists may even have had a particular at- 
tachment to the Carthaginian martyr Montanus, because, whether accu- 
rate or not, his name and age suggests that at least his parents could have 
belonged to the Montanist circle at Carthage of which Tertullian was à 
member; see also Strobel, 233. Perhaps there were Tertullianists in Nu- 
midia, contemporaries of the Tertullianists of Africa Proconsularis, who 
helped to spread the popularity of the cult of Montanus there. Conse- 
quently, while the name Muntanus in this inscription may not be a refer- 
ence to the founder of Montanism, there may still be a (very indirect) 
link to Montanism via the Tertullianists. All this speculation, however, IS 
extremely tentative. K 

It is possible that the cult of Montanus in Numidia may have been ex- 
clusively catholic, although the fact that names popular among Donatists 
are recorded on another inscription from Khenchela in connection with 
Muntanus (91), also suggests that, if the cult was not part of the official 
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church, it was Donatist rather than Tertullianist. Donatists could have 
adopted the Carthaginian martyr as readily as Tertullianists. There is am- 
ple evidence that Donatists were not only present but were dominant in 
the area around Khenchela; see Frend, 39-40. Duval's corpus of North- 
African Christian inscriptions (Africae I), however, does not support 
Frend's contention (41) that the Donatists placed a greater emphasis on 
martyrs than their catholic contemporaries. Allegiance to the various 
martyr cults in North Africa appears to have crossed catholic/Donatist 
boundaries. In this particular instance, however, the location suggests that 
the martyrium was Donatist—even if elsewhere the cult of Montanus was 
also popular among catholics. For another inscription which has tradi- 
tionally been claimed as Montanist but which is almost certainly Donatist, 
see 92 and cf. 90, 91. 


Italia 


Rome 


Map 4:E3 (West-Central Italia). See p. 124 above. 


72. Ablabes: nvevpatiKdc 


Ancient cemetery on the Via Aurelia Antica Iv‘ 
No longer extant 


Ed. pr. — Boldetti Osservationi II (1720): 412 (majuscule text only) with Latin trans. 
and line drawing/facsimile. 


Rectangular grave slab. Discovered by M.A. Boldetti in 1714. No 
measurements or other details provided. A dove with olive branch (cf. 
75) was carved at left of inscription. Boldetti’s facsimile shows flying 
dove, holding branch with its feet, facing away from inscription (see fig. 
81) whereas MEL I, 1 [1900/2]: "Reliquiae epigraphicae,” p. 66 shows 
dove resting on branch, with an olive branch in its beak, facing inscrip- 
tion. In the absence of a photograph of this (now lost) tombstone, it is 
impossible to be specific about the details of the dove with olive branch 
symbol, Earlier reproductions appear to have been dependent upon the 
symbols provided by the typesetters. This is also largely so in respect of 
the shape of the letters and the extent to which, if any, interpuncts were 
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utilized by the engraver. Boldetti's printed text shows commas, separat- 
ing words within each line, which probably reflect original interpuncts. 
Hand-drawn Greek letters are interspersed with “English” type in 
Boldetti's text. If accurate, the original inscription utilized both cursive 
and quadratic epsilons and sigmas. Omegas are given in cursive form. 
The rho in /.2 is in miniscule, whereas all other rhos are printed utilizing 
an English P. The first alpha in 1.2 does not have horizontal cross bar. 
Lambdas have the shape of miniscules but are probably meant to repre- 
sent majuscules. Letter height not provided. Figure 81. 


(dove “Evdöe katákertar 'ABAGBn¢, 

2 with Pahats yopiov Moviixo[v, thòs 
olive Partivod, Choas EM TpLAKOVTA, 

d branch)  xveupyatióc, yahürre yf. Eipivn oot. 


Here lies Ablabes, a Galatian from the district of Moulikos, son 
of Photinos, having lived thirty years, a pneumatikos, earth 
covers (him). Peace to you. 


CNOAAC,KATAKCITAI, ABAABHC 
T'ANATHC, Zu P!OY, MOYAIKCT' '10Z 

$ UJTINOY, ZHZAZ,ETH, TPIAKONTA 
TINEYMA TIKOZ,XAAYTITEI, 'H,EIPHNH, Z OI 


Hic jacet Innocent Galates Oppidi Mulicongii Filius 
" Pbolini qui vixit Annos Triginta Spirita Tegis 
terra, Paxitbi 





Fig. 81: Ablabes' epitaph, 
as published in 1720 


Other edd.: *CIG 4 [1877]: 9578 with Latin trans. and line drawing/facsimile ICUR? 2 
[1935]: 4437 (facsimile of majuscule text only); /GOccidChr [1989]: 400. 


Text reprinted and discussed: MEL 1, 1 [1900/2]: 3291 with Latin trans. and line 
drawing/facsimile; Marucchi Epigrafia 11910): 230 no. 281 (majuscule text only = Së 
graphy (1912): 235 no. 281); Jalabert and Mouterda “Inscriptions” [1926]: cols. 6 
627; Ferrua "Comunità montanista" [1936]: 216-220 (majuscule text) with Italian trans.; 
Cecchelli Aureli [1928]: 71 (Greek text transliterated); AE 1937 [1938]: 70; Cecchelli 
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Monumenti [1944]: 208-209 (majuscule text only) with line drawings/facsimiles; Ferrua 
"Iscrizione montanista" [1955]: 99-100 (partial text); Tabbernee "Montanism" [1978]: 
691-692 no. 44 with line drawing/facsimile; Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 95-97 
(partial text) with German trans. and line drawing/facsimile; Feissel "Contributions" 
[1982]; 371 (partial text); C. Trevett (1996: 225-226 [partial majuscule text]). 


Variant readings: 

L1 CIG, AE, ICUR' and IGOccidChr do not show dove. 

L2. MOTAIKOITIOY: Boldetti; MOYAIKOITIOC: ICUR?, MEL [majuscule copy], 
Marucchi; MOTAIKOITIOX: /CUR* (Ferrua “Comunita montanista"); Movliko«w», 
«toc: IGOccidChr. 

1.4 Ferrua "Iscrizione montanista” inadvertently omits xa oret Yñ; xaAürel (sic) 
yñ: AE; KAAYTITEI: Boldetti [majuscule text] (Marucchi; ICUR?); EIPENE: Boldetti 
(majuscule text) inadvertently prints E instead of H. 


Further references: MELİ, p. CLV; O. Marucchi (1907: 221); Aigrain Manuel 
[1913]: 119-120 n.2; F. Grossi Gondi (1920: 455); Cecchelli Monumenti, 218-224; 
Ferrua "Epigrafia eretica" [1945]: 210-213; BE [1956]: 360; C. Andresen (1971: 274 
n.289); IPhrygChr [19782]: p. 138; J. Stevenson (1978: 123); Tabbernee “Montanism,” 
343; IGOccidChr, ad no. 143; W. Tabbernee (1989a: 199-200); Ferrua "Paralipomeni" 
(1990): 106; TIB 7 [1990]: 127 and n.28; SEG 39 [1992]: ad no. 1036; SEG 40 [1993]: 
ad no, 882; Tabbernee "Regional Bishops" [1993]: 276; Trevett, 204, 275 n.5, 277 
n.51. 


Line drawings/facsimiles: ed. pr., 412 (Cecchelli Monumenti, facing p. 208 
[Strobel, 96 fig. 4]); CIG 4, p. 528; MEL I, 1, p. 66 (Tabbernee “Montanism,” 692); 
ICUR?, p. 80; Cecchelli Monumenti, 209. 


Ablabes 

Ablabes (= Latin /nnocens) bears not only the patronymic “son of 
Photinos" but also the double ethnic l'aAó tnc ywpiov MovAixo[v] (/.2). 
The word Taddtnc, here (cf. 74 and see Feissel, 371-377), is perhaps 
used somewhat loosely to include parts of Phrygia or Lydia (see BE 
(1983): 487 for epigraphic attestation of Tahariaç for towns in Pontus 
and Paphlagonia). If so, Ablabes probably originated from the district 
which, only a little later, was the location of the Montanist (regional 
bishop?) named Prajlios (84), although it is possible that the xopiov 
MovAixov intended here is the yoptov MovAd&xov located in Pisidia; see 
Feissel, 371 n.76. Originally from Asia Minor, the provenance of Abla- 
bes' epitaph indicates that he belonged to a group of Greek-speaking 
immigrants resident in Rome, Unlike in the case of some related inscrip- 
tions, the word Xpiotiavog does not appear on Ablabes’ epitaph 
(contrast 73, 93-95). The dove/olive-branch symbol testifies to Ablabes' 
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Christianity. For the practice of age-rounding (1.3), cf. 60, 62, 95 
ad 53. Read xaXortex for yarórter in 14. PAA ERES 


The Via Aurelia Antica 

The exact provenance of Ablabes' epitaph is not absolutely certain. 
Boldetti cites it as the cemetery of Calepodius, which is normally taken to 
have been an incorrect reference to the cemetery of St. Pancras; see Fer- 
rua "Comunità montanista" [1936]: 217. Both surface cemeteries, not 
to be confused with their respective underground catacombs, were situ- 
ated along the ancient Via Aurelia, approx. 4km. apart, outside the 
Aurelian wall, west of the Aurelian gate. Interestingly, according to an 
early, but unreliable, Christian tradition, St. Pancras was a Phrygian by 
birth, martyred on the Via Aurelia during the Great Persecution; see P. 
Franchi de' Cavalieri (1909b: 77-105). A number of further Greek in- 
scriptions, some commemorating other immigrants from Asia Minor 
(e.g., 74), have been discovered in the vicinity, perhaps indicating a con- 
nection between this part of the Via Aurelia as the residential center of 
such immigrants and the popularity of St. Pancras' cult. Any direct link 
between Ablabes himself and the cult of St. Pancras, however, is depend- 
ent upon the accuracy of assuming his tombstone to have come from the 
cemetery of St. Pancras rather than that of Calepodius. Indeed, if Boldetti 
identified the cemetery of Calepodius incorrectly, the cemetery where 
Ablabes was buried may have been a cemetery other than that of St. Pan- 
cras, much closer to Calepodius' than the 4km. which separated the latter 
from St. Pancras'. Grossi Gondi (455), for example, argued that Abla- 
bes’ epitaph came from a separate, Montanist, hypogaeum located along 
the same road. 

It is perhaps significant that the cemetery of St. Pancras is referred to 
in the medieval itineraries, prepared for pilgrims visiting the holy sites of 
Rome, as the coemeterium Octavillae e S. Pancratii. A fascinating, if 
somewhat garbled, account, written c.450 by an anonymous Roman 
author referred to as "Praedestinatus," mentions a well-to-do woman 
from Africa Proconsularis called Octaviana (sic?). According to Praedes- 
tinatus, Octaviana brought to Rome a Tertullianist presbyter who took 
over the martyrium of SS. Processus and Martinianus before being 
ejected by Theodosius I (Praedest., haer. 1.86). This martyrium, consist- 
ing of a catacomb and oratory, is situated on the Via Aurelia (now the 
Via Aurelia Antica) between St. Pancras’ and Calepodius. Praedestinatus 
credits this presbyter’s success to the connection of Octaviana’s husband, 
Hesperius, with general Arbogast, who allegedly influenced the usurper 
Maximus to grant the Tertullianists permission to form a religious asso- 
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ciation outside the Aurelian walls (ibid.). Like much of the information 
supplied by Praedestinatus (see Tabbernee “Montanism,” 372-373), this 
story is full of historical inaccuracies and chronological anachronisms. If 
the reference to Arbogast is to be trusted, the usurper must have been 
Eugenius rather than Maximus, and the events described must have oc- 
curred between 392 and 394; see Ferrua "Comunita montanista,” 225 
and n.4, 226. The story itself, however, may be based on an oral tradition 
still current in Rome at the time when Praedestinatus wrote. If so, we may 
believe the general veracity of the broad outline of the account, includ- 
ing the detail that the presbyter was able to lay claim to the martyrs Pro- 
cessus and Martinus by saying that, as they were Phrygians, they 
observed the same practices as Tertullian (Praedest., haer. 1.86). Pre- 
sumably the tradition (and perhaps fact) that the two martyrs were Phry- 
gians (by race) was well known in the district around that part of the Via 
Aurelia enabling the Tertullianist presbyter to mislead at least some will- 
ing listeners that they had also been Phrygians (i.e., Montanists) by re- 
ligion. Even though, historically, Tertullianism may only have had an 
indirect connection with Montanism itself (see pp. 475-476 below), there 
was undoubtedly sufficient commonality for Roman Montanists to have 
welcomed this Tertullianist presbyter as one of their own. 


A Montanist community 

The use of the designation mvevpatixds (1.4) in Ablabes' late-IV in- 
scription may be taken as an unequivocal indication of Montanism; see 
Ferrua "Comunità montanista," 217-220; /PhrygChr, p. 138; Strobel, 
94-96; and Tabbernee (19892: 199-200). Also cf. 55, 63, 70, 86, 93, 95. 
It appears, therefore, from both epigraphic and literary evidence, that 
Montanism survived in the Greek-speaking immigrant centers of the old 
capital long after it was rooted out of Rome's mainstream Christianity. 
Ablabes must have belonged to the Montanist community centered 
around the Via Aurelia, although we cannot tell for certain whether this 
coincided with the time of Octaviana and the unnamed Tertullianist pres- 
byter. Likely further members of this community were Philippos (74), 
Alexandros (93), and perhaps Botrys (73). It is possible that other expa- 
triates from Asia Minor residing in Rome were also Montanists (e.g., So- 
zomenos [94]), perhaps belonging to a Montanist community other than 
the one located in the Via Aurelia. Not all Roman Montanists, of course, 
were immigrants from Asia Minor. It is extremely unlikely, however, that 
a woman named louleia Evaresta (see 75) should be numbered among 
them. 
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An epitaph from the catacomb of Domitilla in Rome containing the 
words Aüp. Zonüpo nvev(jiatix) deld (Ferrua "Iscrizione mon- 
tanista," 99 n.3; photograph: CDFAC, 2d ed. (1973): 201 [Dom Tg 19]) 
is not Montanist. As Ferrua himself points out, the sense of the word 
rvevgatikóg here is adjectival referring to Zopyros as a "spiritual 
brother," in the same way as the phrase vunn: vióc denotes a 
"spiritual son" in an inscription from Smyrna (C/G 4 [1877]: 8855). 
Moreover, the use of the praenomen suggests a date prior to when the 
word mvevpatiKos can be considered an exclusively Montanist designa- 
tion. 

It is interesting that the catacomb of Domitilla also contains unpub- 
lished inscriptions commemorating women named Montana (inv, no. 
690) [no photograph] and Perpetua (inv. no. 874) [photograph of the 
latter: CDFAC, 2d ed., 196 (Dom TI 62)]—but this is undoubtedly coin- 
cidental. No connection with Montanism need be implied. Consequently, 
these inscriptions have not been treated in a separate entry. 





73. Botrys: Xptotiavos 


Catacomb of St. Pancras, beneath the basilica of IV: 
San Pancrazio on the Via San Pancrazio 

Plaque appears to have been removed from 

its original location elsewhere in the same catacomb 


Ed. pr. — ICUR? 2 [1935]: 4432 (majuscule text only). 


Square white marble memorial plaque, at one time broken at right 
bottom corner but now repaired. Discovered by E. Fusciardi in 1917. 
Height: 0.147m.; width: 0.147m.; thickness unobtainable, Cursive epsi- 
lons and sigmas. Letter height: 0.022-0.024m. Figure 82. Plate 34. 


Bótpvc, 
2 Xptouavó 
c, evbade 
4 KİTE, 


Botrys, a Christian, lies here. 


BENE E 
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Fig. 82: Botrys’ epitaph 
Other ed.: Fusciardi S. Pancrazio [1929]: 195-214 (majuscule text only). 


Text reprinted and discussed: Marucchi Catacombe [1932]: 70; Cecchelli Monu- 


menti [1944]: 210-211 (majuscule text only) with line drawing/facsimile; Ferrua 


"Epigrafia eretica" [1945]: 212, 220; J. Stevenson (1978: 123 [majuscule text only] 


with line drawing/facsimile); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]; 97-98 (majuscule text 


only) with German trans, and line drawing/facsimile. 


Further references: Cecchelli, 216-220; BE [1952]: 191; CDFAC, 2d ed. [1973]: 
219. 


Photograph: CDFAC, 219 (Ott Tg 2). 


Line drawing/facsimile: Cecchelli, 211 (Stevenson, 123 fig. 98; Strobel, 97 fig. 
5). 


Date and orthography 

The style and orthography suggest a late-IV date. There is no need to 
assume, as does C. Cecchelli (210-211), that the stone had been reused. 
For the substitution of -1- for -e1- in keitai (1.4), cf. 60 11.15, 38-39. In 
60, however, -a1- is replaced by the more common substitute -n-, whereas 
here the substitute vowel is -e-. For a Phrygian epigraphic example of the 
name Botrys, based on a nickname derived from a "bunch of grapes," 
see Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 87 no. 214 (pl. 11). 
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Montanist? 

According to Cecchelli (210-211, 216) the provenance of this in- 
scription indicates that Botrys was probably a Montanist belonging to the 
same group of Montanist expatriates from Asia Minor, residing around 
the Via Aurelia, of which Ablabes (72) was a member. A. Strobel (97- 
98) accepts Cecchelli's classification, postulating that the martyrium of 
the originally Phrygian St. Pancras may have been the monastery to 
which, according to the Liber pontificalis, Roman Montanists were exiled 
in early V; see p. 473 below. While theoretically possible, there is no evi- 
dence to support this other than Ablabes' epitaph which may, or may 
not, have come from the exact same location; see pp. 455-456 above. 
Botrys' own epitaph merely records that he was a Christian. This desig- 
nation does not rule out the possibility that he was a Montanist, but, by 
itself, it does not prove that he was. 


74. Philippos: óop£ottkóc 


Ancient cemetery on the Via Aurelia Antica IV* 
No longer extant 


Ed. pr. —Boldetti Osservationi II [1720]: 412 (majuscule text only) with Latin trans. 
and line drawing/ facsimile. 


Rectangular grave slab. Discovered by M.A. Boldetti in 1714. No 
measurements or other details provided. As in 72, hand-drawn Greek 
letters are interspersed with "English" type in Boldetti's text. This, pre- 
sumably, means that the engraver of Philippos' epitaph utilized both cur- 
sive and quadratic epsilons. Sigmas are normally printed employing an 
English C, indicating a majuscule cursive, but are occasionally also 
printed as an English S, which may merely be an error. Presumably the S 
does not stand for a quadratic sigma as this is printed in 72 as X. Nor 
can the S here indicate c, as only the second of these letters (/.2) is a final 
sigma (contrast 93 1.2). Omegas are given in cursive form. Most mus are 
printed with an English M, but some in //.3-5 are hand-drawn in lunate 
form. Rhos are given in miniscule form as are the /ambdas, both of 
which are probably meant to represent majuscules (cf. 72). The letter pi 
is hand-drawn as a majuscule in //.1, 3a but printed as a miniscule in 
I1.3b, 4, 5. Whether this signifies that these letters were engraved in a 
smaller size on the original stone is unclear. Similarly, whereas upsilons 
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are normally represented by an English Y, in /.4 there is one instance of 
an upsilon as a Greek letter—printed slightly above the line. In //.3b, 4b 
upsilons are represented by an English V rather than an English Y. This 
may mean that the originals had little or no tail, or it may simply be a 
typographical error. Typographical errors abound in Boldetti's text, the 
most frequent of these is A for A (/].1, 3-5), but A is also printed instead 
of A in 12. The second K in /.3 is clearly a typographical error for X; the 
U in /.4 was meant to be corrected to a @ and the final E in /.4 is a C in- 
correctly tumed into an epsilon. None of these errors can be attributed to 
the original engraver and hence have not been marked as corrections in 
the text given below. Other mistakes in the text provided by Boldetti 
may, however, be attributed either to Boldetti’s faulty reading or to 
original epigraphy and, therefore, have been marked in the restored text: 
T corrected to M in /.2; TAC corrected to V A in /.3; dittography can- 
celed in /.4; O corrected to © in /.5. Boldetti prints a period after the 
second alpha in /.1 and the second alpha in /.2. These periods are not 
interpuncts, which are printed as commas in his text (cf. 72). As in the 
first instance there is clearly a letter missing, the period presumably indi- 
cates a gap in the text and has been marked as vac. in /.2 even though 
the gap comes in the middle of a word (e.g., cf. 56). Letter height not 
provided. Figure 83. 


"Ev0a né 106€ ofjua [9]ougotukcoO PiAinnod, 

2 0g Goas tpid(vac.)Kovta ëm. 'E«ao» totor òè Tota 
TÀmpooac, KaTEAKara{c} oôpa yOovi TOADBOTIpH 
A€Ew õè Cem Ein natpic uot L'aAocta (1) c 

5 Kun, vióc dE TpecPutépov 'AXvuniov. 


Here is the gravestone of Philippos, a domesticus, he who lived 
thirty years. 


"Upon having completed here three [decades] I left behind my 
body in the all-nourishing earth; I will declare my position in 

5 life: my homeland (was) a Galatian | village, and (I was the) 
son of Alypios, a presbyter.” 


Other edd.: CIG 4 [1877]: 9579 with line drawing/facsimile; *JCUR? 2 [1935]: 4441 
with facsimile of majuscule text; IGOccidChr [1989]: 122. 
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Text reprinted and discussed: Cecchelli Monumenti [1944]: facing p. 208 with 
line drawing/facsimile of majuscule text only. 


Variant readings: 

Li xéA[eU: ICUR*;, SHMA.OMECTIKOY: Boldetti; Soueotixov: CIG (ICUR®: IGOc- 
cidChry; SIAITITIOY: Boldetti, 

1.2 TRIA.KONTA: Boldetti; tpidxovta: CIG (ICUR*, IGOccidChr); ët: CIG 
(ICUR^y; TOISI A ET pIA: Boldetti; rotor [8]ë pia: CIG (ICUR’); so «$»& «pia: IGOc- 
cidChr. 

1.3 TIAHp@CAC: Boldetti; KATEAITIAC: Boldetti; kardhılyal: CIG (CUR): 


katéAina: IGOccidChr, KOONI: Boldetti; [y]6ovt: CIG OCH x6ovi: IGOccidChr; 


nOAVBOTIpH: Boldetti; xoXvfozipn.: CIG; noXvpotion : IGOccidChr. 


LA ` A€EU: Boldetti; TTHN: Boldetti; tó[y]nv: CIG (ICUR’), TAAATIAIC: Boldetti; 
l'oAaxia[c]: CIG (ICUR’); Takamatz: IGOccidChr. 

1.5 KOMH: Boldetti; x[ó]un,: CIG (ICUR*); xóym,; IGOccidChr: xpECBYTEpOV: 
Boldetti; AAYxIOY: Boldetti. 


CNOATIEA ITO AESHMA.OM ECTIKOY OIAITITIOY 
OCZHCASTPIA. KONTA ETHETITOISIA ET PIA 
TAH PWC ACKATEAITIAC CUMAKGONI nOAVBOTIPH 


AE FUAC TT HN EMHN NAT PIC MOI[ AAATIALE 
KOMH YIOC AE n PECBYTEPOVAAYnIOY, 





Fig. 83: Philippos' epitaph, 
as published in 1720 


Further references: O. Marucchi (1907: 221); Ferrua "Comunità montanista" [1936]: 
221 n.l; J. Stevenson (1978: 123); Feissel "Contributions" [1982]; 371-372; SEG 39 
[1992]: ad 1036. 


Line drawings/facsimiles: ed. pr., 412 (Cecchelli, facing p. 208); CIG 4, p. 528; 
ICUR’, p. 80. 


Philippos’ epitaph 

As in the case of some fourth-century Phrygian metrical epitaphs 
(e.g., 59, 60, 62) the deceased is represented as speaking in the first per- 
son (//.2b-5), after first having been introduced by a "commentator" 
(11.1-2a). The practice of “age-rounding” (on which, see ad 53) is also 
common on such inscriptions. Like Flavius Avus, Philippos was a mem- 
ber of the elite corps of the imperial guard whose members bore the title 
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domesticus; see ad 71. Originally from Asia Minor, Philippos was sta- 
tioned in Rome at the time of his death. For the use in a Montanist epi- 
taph of a phrase similar to that in /.3 describing the consignment of 
Philippos’ body "to the all-nourishing earth," see 68. Read méAe: for 
séin in LI and xatéAevwa for xaxéAicoy»a (c) in /.3. The latter reflects 
confusion with the second aorist (katéAimov). The engraver apparently 
carved KATEAITIAC. 


Provenance 

Philippos' gravemarker was discovered in the same location as that of 
Ablabes (72) and at least in the general vicinity to that of Botrys (73). 
The three epitaphs appear to belong roughly to the same period. Unlike 
Botrys, however, Philippos is not specifically called a Christian, but his 
religious adherence is most likely the same as that of his father Alypios, a 
(Christian) presbyter. Nor is Philippos called a mvevpatixoc, as is Abla- 
bes. The provenance of the epitaph, nevertheless, makes it possible that 
Philippos belonged to a Montanist community, centered around the Via 
Aurelia, made up of immigrants from Asia Minor; see ad 72. See also 
Stevenson, 123 and cf. 72, 93, and, perhaps, 73 and 95. Philippos does 
not give the name of the village in Galatia from which he came origi- 
nally, but there is some evidence that Montanists may have existed in 
Galatia as late as V-VI; see 87-89. It is also possible that the term T'aAa- 
aç (1.4) is used here somewhat loosely to refer to a region in central 
Asia Minor, including Phrygia; see ad 72. Perhaps Alypios was a Mon- 


tanist presbyter in Asia Minor, but neither this nor his son's adherence to 
Montanism is assured. 


75. “Renewed by the spirit of Christ” 


Via Latina, near third mile post IV*(?)-VI(?) 
No longer extant 


Ed. pr. — ICUR 1 [1861]: p. CXVI with line drawing/facsimile of majuscule text and 
Latin trans, 


Marble slab, damaged slightly at top right comer and right side. NO 
measurements provided. Dove with olive branch in its beak, carved at end 
of inscription, is the only decoration. Nomina sacra marked at ll.5, 7. 
The second alpha printed by ICUR in the word ANCAHM©EH (/.9) is à 
clear copying error and need not be corrected in the text given below. 
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ICUR 1 prints dove at right bottom comer with its beak level with end of 
text. ICUR 2,1 (MEL 1,1) prints dove beneath inscription (cf. 72, 88, and 
94). Cursive epsilons and sigmas. Lunate mus. Dittography in 1.4. Ab- 
breviations marked in //.5, 7. Epsilon omitted in 1.7. Letter height not 
provided. Figure 84. 


"IovAsetagc Evapéotac, 
Tic 08091 eotàtnc, 
T odp EvOdde Keim: 
yn dat avaKxatvi{t} o0eica 
5 tà TV(EVLAT)L X(proto)ð 
KOL GYYEAELKOV oua 
AaBoüca «£»tc ovpaviov X(proto)ð 
Bacedelav petà TOV 
CYELWV aveAnpuóOn. (dove with olive branch) 


The human body of Iouleia Evaresta, the most-divinely 

5 beloved one, lies here; but her soul, having been renewed | by 
the spirit of Christ and having received an angel-like body, has 
been taken up into Christ’s heavenly realm—together with 
those of the saints. 


Other ed.: ICUR 2,1 [1888]: pp. XXVIII-XXIX (//.2-9 only based on restoration of text 
by R. Garrucci) with line drawing/facsimile of (whole) majuscule text and Latin trans. 


Text reprinted and discussed: P. Batiffol (1897: 114 (113-9 only]; CB 2 [1897]: 
p. 562 (partial text); MEL I,1 [1900/2]: 2881 (11.2-9 only) with line drawing/facsimile 
of whole text and Latin trans. (cf. ibid., pp. CLIV-CLV (/1.2-9 only] with facsimile of 
(whole) majuscule text and ibid., p. CLVI [//.7b-9 only] with facsimile), Batiffol (1902: 
112 [11.3-9 only]); Scaglia Epigraphia [1909]: 134 with facsimile of majuscule text and 
Latin trans.; Aigrain Manuel [1913]: 33-34 no. 46 with French trans; Leclercq 
“Communion” [1914a]: cols. 2451-2453 with line drawing/facsimile; Kaufmann Ar- 
chäologie [1913]: 721 and n.1 with German trans, and facsimile of majuscule text; id., 
Epigraphik [1917]: 174-175 and 175 nl with German trans. and facsimile; F. Grossi 
Gondi (1920: 264 with Latin trans.); Jalabert and Mouterde "Inscriptions" [1926]: cols. 
642-643 (complete text), 658 (/.4-7a only); Grégoire “Inscriptions Montanistes" 
[1933b]: 59 (partial text); Peterson "Montanistische Inschriften" [1934]: 175-176; 
Grégoire “Epigraphie hérétique" [1935]: 249-250; Cecchelli Monumenti [1944]: 146- 
149 with line drawing/facsimile and Latin trans.; Ferrua "Epigrafia eretica" [1945]: 165- 
167, 174-175 with Italian trans.; Calder/Grégoire "Paulinus" [1952]: 175-176; Guarducci 
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167, 174-175 with Italian trans.; Calder/Grégoire "Paulinus" [1952]: 175-176; Guarducci 
"Valentiniani" [1973]: 186-187 with Italian trans. and line drawing/facsimile; Tab- 
bernee "Montanism" [1978]: 710-711 no. 58 with line drawing/facsimile; Strobel Das 
heilige Land [1980]: 101-102 (line drawing/facsimile of majuscule text only) with Ger- 


man trans. 












ITA CIA C EYAP E C TAC 
C BEO $[A€C TAT HC ` 
TU AT EN GAALKETTAN 


í NAKAINIICCeEXA 
TYXHAMAT S 1 
| AJT EA €I KON Cwm 
> B of CA [COY PAN IONKXY 
BA CEIAEIAN NT 
AN EAH AA 
ATEIQN be 


Fig. 84: Facsimile of Iouleia Evaresta’s 
epitaph, as published in 1861 


Variant readings: 

LI Evaptotac: Leclercq (Jalabert and Mouterde), Kaufmann. 

2-3 o Geoğkectdmç' odpE: ICUR 2,1; (MEL; Batiffol) prints text according to me- 
ter, 

1,3 oap[E): Aigrain (Jalabert and Mouterde). 

l.4 öğ: ICUR 2,1 (MEL; Batiffol); Sat (sic): Grossi Gondi; So (58): Cecchelli; 
dvakatvic8eioa: ICUR (Scaglia; Aigrain; Leclercq; Jalabert and Mouterde (col. 658]; 
Peterson [Tabbernee]; Grégoire "Épigraphie hérétique" [Calder/Grégoire]), Batiffol do 
not mark dittography; 5& àvakeivio8eica: Kaufmann Archäologie, 6& é&vax«exivio6elca: 
Kaufmann Epigraphik; &vaxatvno8eica: Jalabert and Mouterde (col. 642]; avaxaivi- 
\o8e100: Ferrua, 

l.5 tÔ xveónan Xprotod: ICUR 1 (Scaglia; Leclercq; Kaufmann; Peterson 
[Tabbernee]); Grégoire "Épigraphie hérétique [Calder/Grégoire] does not mark resolved 
abbreviation here or elsewhere; xvetuati Xpiotot: ICUR 2,1 (Batiffol) omits the word 
tÔ and does not mark resolved abbreviations here or elsewhere; tô ITNI (xveóuam) XY 
(Xprotod): Cecchelli, 

1.6 sic KAI ATTEAAIKON: ICUR 2,1 (MEL); Ko) oyyelevöv (dyyeAwóv): Cec- 
chelli inadvertenily omits breathing mark on alpha of uncorrected dyeAewóv; der 
YEVKÖV: Aigrain; &yyekaıköv; Grossi Gondi; aryevaexov: Ferrua. 

LES SPP ot rte xat oôpa Kafodoa: ICUR 2,1 (Batiffol; MEL). 
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1.7 eic: ICUR 1 (CB [Grégoire “Inscriptions Montanistes"]; Scaglia; Leclercq; 
Kaufmann; Peterson [Tabbernee]; Grégoire “Épigraphie hérétique” [Calder/Grégoire]), 
ICUR 2,1 (MEL; Batiffol); ic: Aigrain (Jalabert and Mouterde [col. 642]), Grossi Gondi; 
ıç: Ferrua; Xptotov: Agrain and Scaglia do not mark resolved abbreviation here; Xy 
(Xp1oto0): Cecchelli. 

ITE. eB WaN aaa Ee C SES eig Paoúeiav | oópdviov pent vóv: ICUR 2,1 (MEL; 
Batiffol); obpaviov XP. BaciAeiav: CB does not resolve abbreviations here or elsewhere; 
ovpdviov Xp(1oto0): Grégoire "Inscriptions Montanistes,” 

1.9 &yiov: ICUR 1 (CB [Grégoire “Inscriptions Montanistes"]; Batiffol; MEL; Sca- 
glia; Leclercq; Peterson [Tabbernee]; Grégoire "Épigraphie hérétique" [Calder/Grégoire]), 
ICUR 2,1 (MEL; Batiffol); ANCAHMQOH: ICUR 1; ANEAHM®OH (sic): ICUR 2,1 
(MEL); &veAéuen.: ICUR 2,1 (MEL; Batiffol); dveonjığ6n (sic) (= dvedéudn): Grossi 
Gondi; &ve(X)rii$0n.: Jalabert and Mouterde; dveamjığ6n: Ferrua, Batiffol, CB, Aigrain, 
Grossi Gondi, Jalabert and Mouterde, Grégoire, Peterson and Calder/Grégoire do not 
show or note dove. 


Further references: BE [1936]: p. 352; S. Lieberman (1939/44: 439-441); Ferrua, 
213-214; K. Aland (1960a: 159); A. Ferrua (1978: 588); IPhrygChr [1978a]: 138; P.C. 
Finney (1980): 439 n.6; Strobel, 88, 91. 


Line drawings/facsimiles: ed. pr., p. CXVI (Leclercq "Communion," col. 2452 fig. 
3198; Cecchelli, 147 [inadvertently adds horizontal bar to lambda in 1.6 turning it into 
an alpha]; Guarducci, plate 49,1; Tabbernee, 711; Strobel, 101); JCUR 2,1, p. XXVIII; 
MEL 1,1, p. CLIV (repeated ad MEL 1,1.2881). 


Facsimile: Scaglia, 134; Kaufmann Archáologie, 721; id., Epigraphik, 175. 


Date and orthography 

De Rossi, in his ed. pr., designated this inscription antiquissima, i.e., 
"belonging to the third century" according to his system of indicating 
dates. The orthography (e.g., -et- for -1-; -a1- for -e-) is not incompati- 
ble with such a date, but does not guarantee it. A number of mid-IV met- 
rical epitaphs in our corpus (e.g., 59-62) employ similar orthography as 
well as, in some cases, the phrase évOd5e ven, which became increas- 
ingly popular among Christians from c.340; cf. 60 and see ad 59. The 
nomina sacra (U.S, 7) indicate that this inscription is, at least, very late 
IV*. More likely it belongs to V but it may even be later (see below). On 
the name Evaresta, rather than Evarista, see Ferrua "Epigrafia eretica," 
166. For the use of Beoéuieoränme (/.2), cf. 87 and for ayyeAtxov (1.6), 
cf. 68. 
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Soul, spirit, body 

I am grateful to G.H.R. Horsley for pointing out the similarity of the 
language of this epitaph and a magical papyrus from Egypt of unknown 
precise provenance dated V-VI. This papyrus (P.Coll.Youtie 91 = New 
Docs 1 [1981]: 102-103 no. 64) contains similar nomina sacra: XE (1.4) 
for X(ptot)é and TIN for xv(edp)[a] (1.5). The latter, which, in its par- 
ticular context, is a reference to a person’s spirit, not the Holy Spirit, il- 
lustrates how familiarity with the nomen sacrum IINA (= [Holy] Spirit) 
meant that the same abbreviation was employed for the word even when 
it referred to the human spirit; see New Docs 1, 103. In Iouleia Evaresta's 
epitaph, the abbreviation TINI (1.5) is used for the spirit of Christ, rather 
than the Holy Spirit, although the two may well have been confused in 
the popular theology of the time. 

The papyrus referred to above appeals to Christ to protect the wearer 
of a special amulet xai OT Kai oôpa xat rv(eoj)[a] (7.5) from all 
evil. This soul/body/spirit trichotomy, reminiscent of 1 Thess 5:23, also 
appears on two other Egyptian papyri; for details see New Docs 1, 103. 
The order of the Egyptian form of the trichotomy differs from that of | 
Thess 5:23 which has spirit/soul/body. The difference may be due to in- 
fluence from Egyptian liturgies or simply because the 1 Thess. 5:23 text 
is not being quoted exactly; see New Docs 1, 103. 

In Iouleia Evaresta’s epitaph, the trichotomy follows an order which 
also differs from 1 Thess 5:23, having been adapted to apply to a de- 
ceased person: soul/renewed by Christ’s spirit/angel-like body. 


‘Aver non 

H. Grégoire linked this inscription with our 81 and 84 in an attempt to 
show that the use of àveXrji$0n is an unequivocal indicator of Montan- 
ism. This theory, adopted by Strobel (102), is based on the view that 
Montanists believed that the soul of the deceased was taken into heaven 
immediately upon death, rather than resting in some intermediary loca- 
tion such as paradise. Tertullian certainly taught that martyrs were taken 
straight to heaven (e.g., see anim. 55) and, on this, he may have been 
representative of other adherents of the New Prophecy. There is no indi- 
cation, however, that Iouleia Evaresta was a martyr. Nor were the de- 
ceased commemorated by 81 and 84 martyrs. Perhaps Montanist 
theology taught that all Montanists, irrespective of whether they were 
martyrs, ascended immediately to heaven. Grégoire has drawn attention 
to the wording of the Anonymous' account of the report of the death of 
the early Montanist leader Theodotus: dvoXapiavópnevov eic odpavovc 
(ap. Eus., h.e. 5.16.14); see Grégoire in Calder/Grégoire, 177 and cf. 
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Lieberman, 439 n.22. Perhaps the rumor that Theodotus had died as the 
result of a fall during ecstatic levitation (see p. 21 above) may be ex- 
plained by a misunderstanding, on the part of the opponents of the New 
Prophecy, of the way in which Montanists used the term dveXrjió0n. All 
this, however, is extremely speculative and, in any case, a number of writ- 
ers belonging to mainstream Christianity used dveAnpoen to signify that 
the souls of Christians were taken up to heaven—without attaching a time 
sequence to such an ascent; see LPGL, s.v. &àvaXayfkivo, E. The word, 
therefore, seems simply to have been a metaphorical equivalent for “had 
died," just as Kotuido also signified having died; see LPGL, s.v. Koi- 
unotc. There is no epigraphic evidence that Montanists and mainstream 
Christians differed on the issue of whether deceased Christians went 
straight to heaven. The epitaphs of mainstream Christians do not indicate 
belief in an intermediary stay of the soul in paradise before the resurrec- 
tion of the body; see I. Kajanto (1978: 27-53, esp. 37-53). 


Montanist? 


From Prajlios' tombstone (84), it is evident that Montanists employed 
the word &veAnludOn. In light of the above discussion, however, it can no 
longer be claimed that the word was used exclusively by Montanists. See 
also BE [1936]: 352; BE [1952]: 191; Ferrua "Iscrizone Montanista" 
[1955]: 100. Hence, in the case of Iouleia Evaresta, data other than the 
presence of the word àveAXrji6n (/.9) on her epitaph is needed to iden- 
tify her as an adherent of the New Prophecy. Grégoire, who considered 
her “sürement montaniste" (‘Inscriptions Montaniste," 59) pointed to 
the use of xvetyarı (1.5) as supporting his contention that she was "une 
pneumatique" ("Épigraphie hérétique,” 249). If accurate, she, theoreti- 
cally, may have been part of a group, composed mainly of immigrants 
from Asia and Phrygia, who had formed a Montanist community in 
Rome (cf. 72-74, 93). The Montanist allegiance of some members of 
that group is revealed by the unambiguous use of the title TVEVLATLKOG 
(72, 93). The possible Montanism of two of the others (73-74) is based, 
in part, on the fact that they were buried in the same location as those 
with the title mvevpatixdc. Neither of these indicators applies to Iouleia 
Evaresta. The use of xvevpati (/.5) refers to "the spirit of Christ" (ta 
nvevpiati Xpioto9); she herself is not called a xvevpatixy. Nor was her 
epitaph discovered near those containing this designation. Strobel (102) 
considers the whole phrase describing the renewal of Iouleia Evaresta’s 
soul through the spirit of Christ (//.4-5) as well as the reference to her 
receiving an “angel-like body" (//.6-7) convincing corroboration of her 
Montanism. However, as Peterson (175-176) has pointed out, louleia 
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Evaresta's epitaph describes the journey of the soul in a way whi 
-Montanist and, indeed, non-Christian parallels; Se em 


numerous non 

Docs 2 [1982]: 51-52 (ad 5). See also M. Guarducci (186-187), wh 
considers the epitaph to reveal a mixture of orthodox Christianity 0 
Valentinian Gnosticism. This view is rejected by Finney (439 n.6) nu 
sequently, although the possibility that Iouleia Evaresta belonged ae 
Montanist congregation should not be dismissed out of hand, it is hi D 
unlikely that she was indeed a Montanist. ighly 


Part VI 


Montanist 
and Allegedly Montanist 
Inscriptions 


c.395-600 C.E. 











nomic and social sanctions against Montanists. 
a a 





İntroduction 


Anti-Montanist legislation (c.398-450) 

Following the death of Theodosius I (379-395), the Roman Empire 
split permanently into East (Byzantine) and West, with separate emperors 
who, nevertheless, enacted most laws jointly—or, at least, issued these laws 
in both names. The first legislation since Constantine’s edict! to mention 
Montanists specifically, was a mandate promulgated by Arcadius (395- 
408) in the East on March 4, 398 (Thds. Imp., cod. XVI.5.34). It con- 
tained the harshest penalties for Montanists (and Eunomians) prescribed 
thus far, including expulsion “from the society and intercourse of all 
communities and cities” (ibid.), indicating that Montanists presented a 
serious problem for Arcadius in Constantinople and other major cities. 
The mandate, addressed to Eutychian, praetorian prefect of the East 
(ibid., praef.), also declared that Montanist (and Eunomian) clergy—even 
if they lived outside of the cities—should be exiled for life if they were 
caught meeting with adherents. If, after the formal publication of the law 
contained in the mandate, they were seen in any city, or caught conven- 
ing assemblies in the country, they were to suffer capital punishment and 
have their goods confiscated. The manager of an estate on which such an 
assembly had taken place was also to suffer capital punishment and the 
owner deprived of the property if the heretics had not been ejected ue 
mediately and reported (ibid.). Eutychian was also instructed to searc 
for and burn Montanist and Eunomian books, capital punishment on x 
charge of sorcery being the prescribed punishment for SC De 
hiding or refusing to surrender such books (ibid., XVI_5.34. ^ a 

Honorius, emperor of the West (395-423), did not EO = Ad 
cadius in prescribing capital punishment for various crimes as 


: ° is brother in applying eco- 
with Montanism, but he went further than his m 407, in a mandate to 


"On which, see pp. 343-345 above. 
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the urban prefect of Rome (ibid., XVI.5.40), he repeated an earlier law 
denying Manichaeans the right to have valid testamentary wills (ibid., 
XVI.7.1; cf. XVL2-3; XVI.5.7) and applied it likewise to Phrygians 
(Montanists) and Priscillians. By this mandate, Honorius also ordered the 
property of all convicted Montanists, not only clergy, to be confiscated. 
Property could be ceded to certain next of kin, but only if these relatives 
were catholics (ibid., XVI.5.40.2). Convicted Montanists were denied the 
capacity of donating, buying or selling, and of making contracts (ibid., 
XVL5.40.3-4). Membership was declared a "public crime” (ibid., 
XVL5.40.1) making Montanists open to any accusation.? Estates on 
which gatherings occurred were to be confiscated unless the owner had 
been ignorant of such assemblies. In that case, the manager should be 
chastised with a lead-tipped scourge and consigned to perpetual labor in 
the mines. The lease-holder was to be deported (Thds. Imp., cod. 
XVL5.40.7). A fine of twenty gold pounds for governors and of ten 
gold pounds for lesser officials was prescribed for those negligent in im- 
plementing the measures contained in the mandate (ibid., X VI.5.40.8). 
In follow-up legislation, Honorius stressed that these measures were to be 
brought to the “fullest execution and effect" (ibid., XVI.5.43). To en- 
sure that this would be done, he granted catholic bishops "the faculty of 
ecclesiastical power to prohibit said [heretical] practices" (Const. Sir- 
mond., 12). He also put a number of secret service agents in charge of 
implementing the statutes and restated that heavy fines were payable by 
governors and other officials, including municipal senators, if “these 
things which we have ordained shall have been neglected by their care- 
lessness" (ibid.). 

In 410 Theodosius II (408-450), the new emperor of the East, banned 
Montanists from the civil service (Thds. Imp., cod. XVI.5.48). Five years 
later he issued the only known mandate dealing exclusively with Mon- 
tanism (ibid., XVI.5.34), reiterating and extending earlier, but more gen- 
eral, antiheretical legislation. On the whole, however, Theodosius' attitude 
to Montanism was more lenient than that of some of his predecessors or 
western counterparts in that, like Honorius, he did not prescribe the death 
penalty. Governors seem to have been reluctant to enforce even this more 
lenient legislation, so much so that a further antiheretical mandate issued 
by Theodosius, in part against Montanists (ibid., XV1.5.65), concluded 
with the threat that governors who ordered lesser penalties than the law 


2 See PR. Coleman-Norton (1966; 503 n.5), 
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prescribed would have the prescribed penalty applied to th ibi 
XVL5.65.5).? y applied to them (ibid., 


Rome 

Honorius' insistence that certain groups, including Montanists, be 
dealt with severely and his granting of special powers to bishops toward 
this end, caused Pope Innocent I (401-407) to expel Montanists from 
Rome, relegating them to "exile in a monastery" (Lib. pontif. 57.1-2)4 
Presumably, Montanists living within the city itself, which was divided 
into seven ecclesiastical districts under the jurisdiction of the Roman 
bishop, were forced to live outside the Aurelian walls. Perhaps some 
moved no further than the area W. of the city around the Via Aurelia, 
which appears already to have been a center of Montanism.5 The refer- 
ence to "a monastery" may be to a residential community connected to 
one of the martyria/catacombs along the Via Aurelia. Some of the 
Montanists exiled from Rome c.407 may, of course, have settled far away 
from the city.’ 


Constantinople 

In the new capital, as in the old, antiheretical legislation took its toll on 
Montanism. Although provincial governors did not always carry out im- 
perial directives as stringently as the emperors required, Montanists in 
Constantinople were undoubtedly the first to feel the effect of the laws 
which deprived them of the right to assemble, of their property, and of 
their civil rights—including the right to live in the city. Even in Constan- 
tinople, however, Montanism was not eradicated completely, as witnessed 
by the frequent repromulgation of anti-Montanist legislation. A lengthy 
letter written by Theodosius II on the 31st of January, 438, instructed 
Florentius, the praetorian prefect of the East, to implement speedily all 
previous anti-Montanist (and other antiheretical) constitutions in order to 
appease the wrath of God, thereby averting further severe hot summers 
and cold winters (Novell. Theod., III.1.8-9). Theodosius' desire to rid 


3 For additional details about the anti-Montanist legislation during this period, see 
Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 426-437 and A. Jensen (1992: 327-330). | 

4 Despite the dubious nature of the information supplied about the various bishops of 
Rome by the Liber pontificalis, in this instance, there is no need to doubt that there 1s 
some historical substance to the report; see P. de Labriolle (1913a: 477) but contrast K. 
Aland (1960a: 151-152). 

5 See ad 72. 

6 See ibid. 

7 See ad 95. 
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Constantinople (and the Empire) of Montanists, however, was not realized 
in his lifetime. Almost a century later, Justinian enacted further legisla- 
tion against the Montanists. 


Justinian I 

More than any of his predecessors, the Eastern Emperor Justinian | 
(527-565) conscripted bishops to become important instruments in en- 
suring uniformity of faith and practice. His earliest law mentioning 
Montanists (Justn., cod. 1.5.18), promulgated in c.529, not only applied 
the contents of previous laws to Montanists (ibid., 1.5.18.3) and penalized 
ex-Montanists who still had Montanist relatives (ibid., 1.5.18.5-7), but 
also instructed bishops to bring to the attention of the governor of the 
province any people contravening the antiheretical measures contained in 
the law (ibid., 15.18.12). Bishops were also to inform the emperor of any 
laxity on the part of the governor in enforcing the legislation (ibid.). The 
bishops themselves were warned that if they did not cooperate, they 
would be expelled from their episcopates. 

Despite Justinian's legislation, Montanists continued to assemble, bap- 
tize, and appoint clergy—even in Constantinople itself (ibid., 1.5.20 
praef.). Hence, on the 22nd of November, 530, Justinian addressed a 
mandate to the count of the private estates, instructing him to take steps 
to eradicate Montanism from the Eastern capital: 


With regard to the unholy Montanists we ordain that 

none of their so-called patriarchs, koindnoi, bishops, 
presbyters, deacons, or other clergy—if indeed it is quite 
proper to call them by these names—should be permitted 
to reside in this fortunate city (ibid., 1.5.20.3). 


Justinian's desire to preserve the purity of catholic worship motivated 
him to place a new prohibition on Montanist laity: 


We do not permit them, in general, to transact business 
within the sacred boundaries, so that the orthodox faith's 
pure mysteries may not be heard by people who are both 
polluted and unworthy to hear every clean and pure 
sound (ibid., 1.5.20.4). 


The privilege of trading within earshot of the orthodox mysteries should 
belong only to "those honoring the right faith" (ibid., 1.5.20 praef., 1- 
2): orthodox pearls were not to be cast before Montanist swine. In fact, 
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Montanism should be stamped out altogether by forbidding Montanists 
to hold agape meals (ibid., 1.5.20.5), to trade in slaves so as to avoid 
having slaves tainted with Montanist beliefs serving non-Montanists 
(ibid., 1.5.20.6), to receive poor-relief from civil and catholic authorities 
(ibid., I.5.20.7), and to be witnesses in lawsuits (ibid., 1.5.21). 

Justinian's anti-Montanist strategy appears to have been successful. 
Leo HI (675-741) promulgated a number of laws in Constantinople di- 
rected against "Montanists" (ecl. 18.52; cf. Thphn. chron. entry for 
A.M. 6214 [2721/2 C.E.]). The reference here, however, may be to a na- 
tionalistic Jewish sect nicknamed “Montanists” because of imagined 
similarities between them and actual Montanists.* If so, Theophanes was 
confused by this metaphorical use of the name and, erroneously, linked 
Procopius' story of Montanists burning their own churches in a defiant 
act of mass suicide (hist. arc. 11.23)? with Leo's alleged persecution 
(Thphn. chron. A.M. 6214). Still later references to anti-Montanist per- 
secution are definitely anachronistic, ! 


Montanism in the provinces 

Apart from the anti-Montanist legislation, there are few extant literary 
data regarding the history of Montanism during the period under discus- 
sion in this section. Ecclesiastical opponents of the movement repeat or 
embellish the charges which they borrowed from earlier works and do 
not seem to have had direct contact with any Montanists living during 
this period.!! For example, Augustine invariably links Montanists to 
Phrygia where, according to him, they were still to be found (e.g., haer. 
26; serm. 252; ep. 118.12). Even Augustine's statement that in his time 
the Tertullianists surrendered their basilica to the catholic church in 
Carthage (haer. 86) may not constitute evidence for Augustine's contact 
with Montanists. Augustine, presumably on the basis of the name 
"Tertullianists," believed that Tertullian, soon after joining the Mon- 
tanists, separated himself from them to found his own sect (ibid.).!? If 
accurate, this would make Tertullianism a post-Montanist rather than a 
Montanist sect—with its founder a man who had once been a Montanist. 





8 See J. Starr (1939: 2-3, 91-93); A. Sharf (1966: 37-46; 1971: 61-81); L.W. Bamard 
(1973: 125-127); S. Gero (1973: 54); Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 538-539, 624- 
625, but note the caution expressed by K. Belke and N. Mersich in 77B 7 [1990]: 128 and 
by C. Trevett (1996: 230-231). 

? See pp. 45-46 above. 

See Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 442. 

ll See ibid., 371-374, 385, 391-395. 

12 Cf. W.H.C, Frend (1952: 124). 
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However, as noted,!? it is highly unlikely that Tertullian ever separated 
from the catholic church at all, let alone that he founded a separate, post- 
Montanist sect. Perhaps the best explanation of the term “Tertullianists” 
is that it describes a group of Christians who broke away from the catho- 
lic church at Carthage sometime after the episcopate of Cyprian. These 
Christians adopted the name Tertullianists in honor of Tertullian whose 
views, including, but not necessarily restricted to, his pro-Montanist views, 
they admired. If so, there is no need to assume that Tertullianism was an 
alternate name for "African" (as contrasted with "Phrygian") Montan- 
ism, even though there was probably a great deal of compatibility be- 
tween the earlier "African Montanism” and *Tertullianism."!5 

Not surprisingly, Montanism survived longest in Phrygia. The remote- 
ness of the area from either Rome or Constantinople made Montanists 
there less vulnerable to the impact of the anti-Montanist legislation 
promulgated in the capitals (Soz., h.e. 2.32.5). Pepouza continued to be 
an important center for Montanist pilgrims until John of Ephesos, acting 
on behalf of Justinian, dealt a death blow to the movement by destroying 
its most sacred shrine, c.550.16 


Inscriptions 

Montanist and allegedly Montanist inscriptions from this final phase 
in the history of the movement are not restricted to areas where, based 
on the literary data, we would expect to find Montanism. Our latest 
epigraphic glimpses of Montanism come from Lydia, Mysia, Galatia 
and, perhaps, Numidia, as well as from Italia and, of course, Phrygia. 
The identification of these inscriptions as Montanist, likely Montanist, 
or possibly Montanist, is, once again," dependent upon criteria such as 
provenance (76-79, 83), open profession of Christianity (94), the 
presence of specifically Montanist names (77, 90-91), offices (77’, 
80, 82-85, 87), terminology (80-81, 84-87, 92-93, 95), refer- 
ences to particular Montanist beliefs or practices (81), and connections 
with other known or alleged Montanists (88-91). 


13 Pp. 54-55, 142 above, 

4 As, for example, does T.D. Barnes (1971: 258-259). 

15 See also Aland (19602: 161-163) and D. Powell (1975: 33-54). 
16 See ad | and cf. 2. 

17 See pp. 6-10 above. 


Inscriptions 


Phrygia 
Pepouza(? ) 


Map 12:G3 (S.W. Phrygia). Bekilli is situated on a fertile 
plain approx. 5km. N. of the Maiandros, 43km. N. of 
Pamukkale (Hierapolis; 8:H1) and 50km. S. of Uşak 
(Temenothyrai; 12:B3); see TIB 7 [1990]: 210. W.M. 
Calder (“New Jerusalem" [1931]: 424) proposed Bekilli 
as the location of Pepouza, placing Tymion at nearby 
Uckuyu (12:G4). The reverse has also been suggested, 
but neither is assured; see H. von Aulock (1980: 60-61) 
and pp. 27-28, 153-154 above. A Strobel (Das heilige 
Land [1980]: 74) argues that while the ancient sites near 
Bekilli and Uçkuyu should not be equated with Pepouza 
and Tymion, they were places to which later Montanism 
retreated when, during V and VI, it was pushed out of its 
original centers. 


76. The wrath of the archangel Michael 
Bekilli, supporting a pillar in cesspool V 
Ed. pr. — Calder “New Jerusalem” [1931]: 424. 

Fragment of limestone block, broken at top. Discovered by W.H. 


Buckler, W.K.C. Guthrie, and W.M. Calder in 1930. Height: 0.33m.; 
width: 0.53m.; thickness not provided. Two prominent Greek crosses 











"e" 
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(see ad 14), the right one of which appears to have had eight points like 
a Maltese cross (cf. 87, 88), are carved beneath inscription. Remnants of 
two other symbols also are visible beneath inscription. One, between the 
crosses, is described by Calder (MAMA 4 [1933]: p. 121) as resembling a 
K carved horizontally but was probably a small Christogram. The other, 
to the left of the crosses, Calder (ibid.) considered a de/ta, but may have 
been the petal of a flower (part of a rosette? [cf. 71]). Quadratic epsilons 
and sigmas. The left hasta of the a/phas slope diagonally left, whereas 
the right hasta is vertical. Letter height: 0.025m.-0.037m. Figure 85. 
Plate 33. 


ITOICII [- - - ~- - —— — ] 
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... or else that person shall have the Commander-in-chief 
[of all the angels] himself as prosecutor. 
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Fig. 85: Epitaph invoking Michael 


Other ed.: *MAMA 4 [1933]: 325 with photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Grégoire “Texte” [1933a]: 58 (inadvertently cites 


Calder "New Jerusalem," p. 426 instead of p. 424); F. Halki š : 
Ma Lord TDİ. p. 424); F. Halkin (1953: 330); Strobel Das 
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Variant readings: 
l.1 [..c.91..]: MAMA, 


1,2 ... ov BAént: Calder; OTBA: MAMA; ovB(a): Calder, in 

ing; Grégoire (Halkin) omits the initial letters, x Gl 
1.2-33 tv apx.otp [at] tyov: Calder does not mark partially illegible letters; tàv 
'Apyiotpáttyov: Grégoire does not mark missing or partially legible letters. 

1.3 àtòv: previous edd. do not restore upsilon; éye1: Grégoire. 

11.3-4 Oo &1á61kov: previous edd. do not indicate line division here. 


Further references: C.W.M. Cox (1933: 230); H. von Aulock (1980: 60. 
n.163; 1987: 16); TIB 7 [1990]: 359. ; ock (1980; 60-61 and 


Photograph: MAMA 4, plate 65 [of squeeze]. 


The archangel Michael 

In both Jewish and Christian tradition, Michael is the *commander-in- 
chief" of all the angels (J Enoch 24:6; T. Abr. 1.4; Jude 9; Rev 12:7). 
There is little doubt, therefore, that the title &px1oTpd4myoç in /.2 is meant 
to designate Michael; cf. MAMA 4.307; CB 2 [1897]: 404; LPGL, s.y. 
apxiotpatnyoc. The two crosses and the Christogram(?) reveal that this is 
a Christian funerary inscription. The grave is protected by a funerary 
curse, invoking the wrath of Michael on potential violators. For examples 
of other sepulchral curses, see 20, 53, 59, 61. 


Epigraphy and orthography 

The upsilon in Calder's reading of OYBA (OYBA?) in /2 is only 
partly visible on the photograph of the squeeze. This letter was carved to 
the left of the omikron and if, as is likely, it really is an upsilon, the O and 
Y were undoubtedly engraved incorrectly in reverse order (cf. 78). If so, 
the restoration should be «OY»BA or «OY»BA. As there is some un- 
certainty about the last letter and about the whole first part of /.2, the four 
letters have been given above as read from the squeeze. See also MAMA 
4, p. 121. As in other Phrygian inscriptions -1- has replaced -et- in Erel 
(1.2) and &yet (1.3). The present tense here carries the sense of a future 
consequence. The omission of -v- from aüröv in /.3 is a mistake and 
should be restored. 


Montanist? 

Calder (424) placed Pepouza at Bekilli and argued convincingly that 
another inscription found there (77) with the name Montanos inscribed 
on it must be Montanist. His other discoveries at Bekilli included a dedi- 
cation to the goddess Leto, mother of Apollo (ibid. = MAMA 4.314), an 
orthodox bishop named Michael (ibid. = MAMA 4.323 = CB 2.405, 
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dated 556), and the inscription under discussion here. Obviously, not all 
inscriptions found at Bekilli can be considered Montanist. In fact, Calder 
was uncommitted about the possible Montanist nature of this inscription 
in his ed, pr., but in MAMA he suggested that the funerary curse formula 
was “perhaps Montanist” (121). However, there is no literary or other 
epigraphic evidence to suggest that Montanists particularly favored ap- 
peals to the archangel. As it appears that later Montanists, or at least 
Quintillians (on whom, see pp. 346-347 above), tended to interpret the 
Book of Revelation extremely literally (see W. Tabbernee [1989b: 58- 
59), they may have become enamored with passages such as Rev 12 
where Michael and his angels are portrayed as defeating the devil and his 
angels, Such a “commander-in-chief” would be a fearsome adversary 
for any grave robber. Christians other than Montanists, of course, could 
have come to the same conclusion. The location of Pepouza has not yet 
been identified, but even if it were situated at or near modern Bekilli, this 
would merely increase the likelihood of this inscription's Montanist na- 
ture; it could not guarantee it. For other inscriptions from Bekilli or its 
vicinity attributed to Montanism, see 17-18, 58, 77-78. 


Pepouza(?) or Tymion(? ) 


Map 12:63 (S.W. Phrygia). W.M. Calder ("New Jerusa- 
lem" [1931]: 424) placed Tymion at Ugkuyu, but, as in- 
dicated above, Uckuyu (12:G4) has also been suggested 
as the site of Pepouza. For an alternative suggestion re- 
garding the location of Tymion, see pp. 487-488 below. 


77. The Montanist diaconate 


Bekilli, originally from Ügkuyu? V 
Ed. pr. — Calder "New Jerusalem” [1931]: 423-424. 


Rectangular marble slab with rim containing sunken circular basin, 
also with rim. Discovered by W.H. Buckler, W.K.C. Guthrie, and W.M. 
Calder in 1930 at Bekilli, but said to have come from Üçkuyu, Thick- 
ness/height: 0.07m.; length: 1.04m.; width: 0.62m.; interior diameter of 
basin: 0.36m.; depth of basin: 0.23m. (exterior), 0.12m, (interior). In- 
scription, marked by Latin cross (see ad 14) at each end, carved in dupli- 
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cate along both longer edges (cf. 78). Nu has curved diagonal hasta. Cur- 
sive omega. Omikron and upsilon are carved above each other in ligature 
(cf. 85). Letter height: 0.025m. Figure 86. Plate 41. 


Movravoi ) 
T TAVOY npatoótakóvoy T 


(In memory of) Montanos protodiakonos. 
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Fig. 86: Baptismal font(?) 
honoring a Montanos 


Other ed.: *MAMA 4 [1933]: 321 with photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: SEG 6 (1932): 243; Grégoire “Inscriptions Mon- 
tanistes” [1933b]: 59; Gibson “Montanism” [1974]: 106; Tabbernee "Montanism" 
[1978]: 693-694 no. 46 with photograph; Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 73; C. Mark- 
schies (1994: 22 and nn.95-96); C. Trevett (1996: 19, 204). 


Variant readings: 
LI [ ]: Markschies does not show cross at beginning or end of inscription. + Mov- 
tavov XpOTO SiaKxovov +: Trevett (19); Previous edd. do not mark ligatures. 


Further references: BE [1932]: p. 210; C.W.M. Cox (1933: 228); W. Ruge (1937: 
562); W.H.C. Frend (1965b: 301 n.176); F.E. Vokes (1966: 307); C. Andresen (1971: 
274 n.289); Tabbernee “Montanism,” 496-497; Strobel, 202, 217. 232-233; H. von 
Aulock (1980: 60-61 and n.163; 1987: 16); W. Tabbernee (1989a: 200); TIB 7 [1990]: 
210, 359, 412; S. Mitchell (1993: 39 and n.234); Tabbernee "Regional Bishops" 
[1993]: 255; Frend (1996: 195). 


Photograph: MAMA 4, plate 65 no. 321 (Tabbernee “Montanism,” plate 18). 


Montanos | i 
The name Montanos is not uncommon in Asia Minor, especially 


Phrygia. A man called [- —]JaA1og Movvtâvoç is attested at Ephesos, c.54- 
59 (IEph la [1979]: 20, 1.13). Another man named T(itus) Flavius 
Montanus, who was high priest of the province of Asia in 107 and is 
honored by a number of Ephesian inscriptions (/Eph 6 [1980]: 2061), 
came originally from Akmonia (C/G 3 [1853]: 3858e = CB 2 [1897]: 








| 
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534); see also Ramsay Social Basis [1941]: 161-162. For further exam- 
ples from Akmonia, see ad 21. A [Mo]vvtdvoc was archon and epime- 
letes at Otrous in c.193 (see Ramsay Social Basis, 162) and a further 
Montanos, who was a member of a family of bouletai, resided in the Up- 
per Tembris Valley during III or IV; see A. Souter (1897: 137 no. 7) = 
GVI [1955]: 819. E. Gibson (/PhrygChr [1978a]: p. 104) takes this last 
instance of the use of the name Montanos as an indication that Montan- 
ism was not rife in the Upper Tembris Valley. Although her conclusion is 
no doubt accurate, that inscription would only support it if it could be 
shown to be Christian. Presumably non-Christians would not have had 
any scruples about having the same name as the founder of a Christian 
sect. An inscription from Gecek in the Upper Tembris Valley bearing the 
names of a father and son both named Montanos (MAMA 10 [1993]: 
192) may prove Gibson's case. The Gecek inscription, dated c.III’, may 
be Christian because it also contains names popular among Christians; 
e.g., Onesimos (cf. 16), Kyrillos (cf. 47), and Theodoros (cf. 9). It is, 
nevertheless, almost certainly not Montanist in that the monument to 
which the inscription belongs consists almost totally of the busts of a man 
and a woman carved prominently within a semicircular niche. Montanists 
probably had an aversion to such portraiture; see ad 53. 

Outside of Central Phrygia, Christians appear not to have been reluc- 
tant to use the name; see /PhrygChr, p. 104, ad 21, and cf. 63. Bearing 
the name Montanos in Central-Phrygian Christian circles, however, was a 
different matter. The connection between the name and adherence to the 
New Prophecy would have been apparent to all concerned. The only ex- 
ception would have been in the case of converts to Christianity who may 
have received, or taken, the cognomen Montanos prior to their conver- 
sion. Irrespective of whether Ugkuyu or Bekilli can be identified with 
Pepouza, the discovery of this marble slab containing the name of a 
Christian rp@todidKxovog named Montanos in Central Phrygia makes the 
inscription almost certainly Montanist. 


The marble slab 


Although containing a bowl-shaped depression, the slab does not ap- 
pear to have been a mensa of the type used for funerary meals (on which, 
see Snyder Ante Pacem [1985]: 90-92). It, undoubtedly, was a piece of 
ecclesiastical furniture, perhaps belonging to the same church as 78. 
W.M. Calder (424) could not decide whether it was a stoup (for holy wa- 
ler) or a (baptismal) font. Stoups were in use in the East by V (see H. Le- 
clercq (1910a: cols, 758-771, esp. cols. 764-765 (fig. 1499)]), but there 
is no indication whether they were used in Montanist churches. In any 
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case, the size and shape of the part of the slab makes Calder's second 
suggestion more plausible. If accurate, it would be good evidence that 
fifth- or sixth-century Montanists practiced infant baptism. Perhaps the 
remainder of the slab was used to place other items (e.g., vessels for oils 
used in anointing) employed during the initiatory ceremony. For the 
view that the Montanist baptismal rite also involved tattooing, see W. 
Schepelem (1929: 122-129); G.S.P. Freeman-Grenville (1950: 297- 
316); W. Tabbernee (1989b: 58-59); C. Trevett (1995: 260-262; cf. 
1996: 98 and n.75, 200); and S. Elm (1996: 409-439). For allegedly 
Montanist inscriptions with allusions to baptism, see 61, 67. 


Memorial or gift? 

The genitive endings indicate that the marble slab in some way hon- 
ored Montanos. As in the case of 58, it may have been a gift bestowed on 
the church by Montanos himself or by friends and relatives after his 
death. If the former, Montanos may have paid for this piece of ecclesias- 
tical furniture as the result of a vow (cf. 89) and the translation would 
need to be altered to “(Gift of) Montanos protodiakonos." 


772. Preimos, diakonos 


Another inscription from Bekilli itself (MAMA 4.326 [pl. 65]), dated 
by Calder between IV and VI, records that the construction or restoration 
of a particular building was completed in the time of a deacon named 
Preimos: &&epyác0n | tò kia Eri Staxdvov | peio. Strobel (72-73) 
considers it somewhat strange that the event should be dated according to 
the tenure of a deacon, rather than, say, to that of a bishop and argues 
that Byzantine Christianity at Bekilli had its own peculiar hierarchy which 
included a higher than normal status for deacons. This higher status, he 
claims, accords well with Jerome's testimony (ep. 41.3) that Montanism 
had a hierarchy which differed from that of mainstream Christianity (see 
Tabbernee *Regional Bishops" [1993]: 254-268). Jerome, however, 
says nothing specific about the role and status of deacons in Montanism. 
Strobel's speculation that in Montanism, or at least in the type of Mon- 
tanism evident in small Phrygian towns or villages, deacons such as Prei- 
mos or protodeacons such as Montanos were the equivalent of bishops is 
unlikely to be correct. To the contrary, the literary evidence suggests that 
one of the complaints about late Phrygian Montanism was that it contin- 
ued to call the pastors of even small Phrygian villages by the title of 
ëmtoxomoç long after official Christianity had, on the whole, moved to- 


u. — 
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ward reserving the title “bishop” for the chief pastor of larger cities and 
of dioceses; see Tabbernee “Regional Bishops,” 255. If anything, there- 
fore, the reference to Preimos may suggest that he belonged to the offi- 
cial church rather than to a Montanist church. There were catholic as well 
as Montanist churches in the area, as attested by the inscription mention- 
ing Bishop Michael (MAMA 4.323; see ad 76). The fact that the comple- 
tion of a church building is dated by reference to a deacon is to be 
explained on grounds other than the alleged higher status of Montanist 
deacons, Perhaps Preimos’ name is recorded because he was the deacon 
in charge of the building project. None of this, of course, means that 
Preimos could not have been a Montanist, but, if he were, this needs to be 
established on other grounds. As it cannot be argued that the region was 
exclusively Montanist, despite the almost certainty that there were Mon- 
tanist churches in the area, Preimos should not be claimed as a Montanist. 


Montanos, prötodiakonos 

Calder (“New Jerusalem,” 421) dated the Montanos inscription to V 
or later. This date is certainly compatible with the style (cf. 85) and the 
crosses which mark the beginning and end of the inscription (cf. 78, 81- 
82, 85, 87). If, as appears to be the case, there was nothing. particularly 
unique about the Montanist diaconate, then presumably Montanos’ role 
as protodiakonos paralleled that of fifth-century mpmwtodidKovoi else- 
where. He would have been the "chief" deacon; i.e., “archdeacon”; see 
H.G. Beck (1959; 99) and LPGL, s.v. rp@tod1dKovoc. 


78. A Montanist(?) altar top 


Ückuyu, embedded in curbing of path V 
in courtyard of mosque 


Ed. pr. — Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 120 (majuscule text only) with photograph. 


Narrow marble slab, broken at left. Original length approximately 
1.36m.; length of extant piece: 0.83m.; width: 0.65m.; thickness/height: 
0.077m. At the top is a 0.022m. high and 0.10-0.11m. wide rim, con- 
taining a 0,14m. wide recess. Inscription is engraved on the front face of 
the stone. The end of the inscription is marked by a shallow Latin cross. 
There is à distance of 0.465m. from the cross to the right edge of the 
stone. A similar cross probably decorated the beginning of the inscrip- 
tion (cf. 77), Cursive epsilon and sigma. First lambda is carved at an an- 
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gle. Letters are all carved slightly unevenly. Letter height: 0.025m. Fig- 
ure 87. Plate 41. 


[T —?^- TON nolhüç &ao xpóv«ow» T 


... TON [who died?] long ago. 
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Fig. 87: Altar top from Pepouza(?) 
Text reprinted and discussed: SEG 31 [1984]: 1123. 


Variant reading: 
LI ] TONMOAAYZEXPONYO 1.: Strobel (SEG). 


Further references: Strobel, 203; BE [1983]: 412; TIB 7 [1990]: 412. 


Photograph: ed. pr., plate 3a. 


Restoring the text 

In discussing this text, A. Strobel (120 n.122) draws attention to 
MAMA 4 [1933]: 313: [(cross) tod 8eivoc kali TloAvypoviov Xpto- 
tiavav (cross), from Yeşilova, formerly Medele (ancient Motella), Phry- 
gia (date: V or VI) That inscription is engraved on a similar slab of 
stone, perhaps a baptismal font (cf. 77). It is clear that in the Motella in- 
scription TIoAvypovtov is the name of a person, even though a Maltese 
cross is carved between IIOAY and XPONIO Y; see MAMA 4, plate 63 no. 
313. The name Polychronios is common in Phrygian inscriptions (e.g., 
MAMA 4.101, 4.103; MAMA 10 [1993]: 110) and in Christian circles 
generally (e.g., M. Thdot. 20; Thdt., h.e. 5.40.2). It is difficult, however, 
to restore the name Polychronios in the text of the inscription discovered 
by Strobel. Although the double /ambda could be explained as part of 
an alternative spelling of the name (cf. the -AA- in ‘AAAgéavdpeia and 
‘A\AeEdvSpoc [27]) and the omission of the iota as an engraver's error, 
the letters -ce- in the middle of the inscription are problematic. The 
Maltese cross in MAMA 4.313 is a clearly recognizable symbol and, 
hence, while it breaks up the text, it does not obscure the meaning. Such 
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is not the case here. To restore the name would require a reading such as 
roden IToAAv(ce)ypov«o«ov». It is unlikely that an engraver would 
have made quite so many errors, even though it is clear that he made 
some. Irrespective of how the text is restored, the last two letters must 
have been carved in reverse order. 

It seems best to assume that the text does not refer to a man named 
Polychronios but that it contains a reference to time. The simplest solu- 
tion is to restore the last phrase as a variant of noAdc xpóvoç (“for a long 
time"), Perhaps the intended phrase was a variation of èk moAAod 
ypóvov (“a long time since," or "long ago”), carved incorrectly as 
TIOAAYEXPONYO. The kappa would have been assimilated by the chi 
and the (incorrectly spelled) nominative used instead of moAdAod. If so, 
the text should be restored: 104306 &«» xpóv«ou». 

The first extant letter of the inscription is read by Strobel (followed by 
SEG) as a tau. Only part of the top of this letter, however, is visible. If 
restored accurately, the first three letters are, as Strobel suggests: TON. 
Perhaps they provide the end of the name of a person (Ariston?, Kapi- 
ton?) honored by this inscription, but who died "long ago." However, 
as these letters could also belong to a completely different word, no name 
has been restored. 


Date 

The Latin cross, at the conclusion of the inscription, marks it as Chris- 
tian, As indicated above, there may also have been a cross at the com- 
mencement of the inscription; cf. MAMA 4.313. Strobel does not date the 
inscription. À comparison with 77, however, suggests a date sometime in 
V. The use of crosses to mark both the beginning and end of inscriptions 
was a popular post-Constantinian practice (cf. 77, 81-82, 85, 87). 


Montanist? 


There is no doubt that the slab came from a Christian church. Strobel 
suggests (120), probably correctly, that it may have been the top of a 
Eucharistic altar, Strobel also assumes the slab to be an extant piece of a 
Montanist altar, as he cites the open use of the cross as further evidence 
confirming the Montanist nature of Satorneinos' tombstone (17). That 
we have here a remnant of Montanism is not proved by these crosses. 
Possible confirmation of its Montanist nature, nevertheless, may come 
from 77 which is almost certainly a fifth-century Montanist baptismal 
font from the same location. There is no absolute guarantee, of course, 


vac Ce two pieces of ecclesiastical furniture came from the exact same 
church. 





INSCRIPTIONS c.395.600 
Tymion(? ) 


Map 12:F4 (S.W. Phrygia). Dumanlióren, the ancient 
ruins approximately 1.5-2.0km. S.E, of Dumanlı between 
the roads to Uçkuyu (12:G4) and Kaykınlı (12:F4) on 
the Plain of Kirbasan, is one of the more likely locations 
of Tymion. First suggested by W.M. Ramsay (CB 2 
[1897]: p. 575) on the basis that Turkish villages often 
retained an altered form of the original Greek name (cf. 
J. and L. Robert [1977: 30-36]), this theory has been re- 
vived by A. Strobel (Das heilige Land [1980]: 129, cf. 
145-147). The names of numerous Turkish villages, how- 
ever, contain a compound of the word Duman, hence 
any alleged link with Tuutov could only serve as confir- 
matory evidence for the correct identification of Dumanli 
as the joint site of the Montanist headquarters, once this 
identification has been made on other grounds. From 
Dumanli, one can look out over the entire plain, esp. to 
the S. The village of Buğdale (12:F4), which Strobel (33, 
129) considers to be the most likely site for Pepouza, is 
situated approx. 6km. to the E., but is somewhat hidden 
by a northern chain of hills. Strobel (145) argues that 
the two villages had always been closely related to each 
other, but see C. Markschies (1994; 23 and n.105). If the 
identification of Pepouza = Bugdale and Tymion = Du- 
manlı is correct, the more prominent geographic visibility 
of the latter may explain why it was associated with Pe- 
pouza as the headquarters of the Montanist movement 
(e.g., by Apollon., ap. Eus., h.e. 5.18.2). H. Kraft (1955: 
260-261), on the other hand, suggested that the two 
towns were jointly designated as the center of Montanism 
because they must have been situated on either side of "a 
great and high mountain" (cf. Rev 21:10) where the de- 
scent of the New Jerusalem was expected; but see W. 
Tabbernee (1989b: 52-62). Kraft (1986: 236) also pos- 
tulates that the name "Thymion" may have been derived 
from green herbal vegetation growing in the village's 
fields. As with other possible locations for ancient Tymion 
(see pp. 27-28, 153-154 above), certitude will probably 
only come as a result of extensive archaeological explo- 
ration. The pioneering work commenced by Strobel in 
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describing and mapping Dumanlıören (148-149) needs 
to be continued. Dumanlı itself is approx. 42km. S. of 
Usak (Temenothyrai; 12:B3) and 53km. N.E. of Pamuk- 
kale (Hierapolis; 8:H1); see TIB 7 [1990]: 242. 


79. A Montanist(?) funerary cross 


Dumanlióren(?), in or near ruin of a church(?) V(?)-VI(?) 
Now in Usak Museum 


Ed. pr. — Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 154-155 (majuscule text only) with photo- 
graph. 


Small bronze cross. Height: 0.05m.; width: 0.04m.; thickness not 
provided, Artwork consists of dominant male figure with outstretched 
ams and hands, above whose head is the inscription which consists of 
four roughly carved letters: eta, omega, alpha, iota. Letter height not 
given, Figure 88. Plate 37. 


HOAI 


Photograph: ed. pr., plate 9(b). 





Fig, 88: Funerary cross 
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Provenance 

According to verbal reports, which A. Strobel (154) takes to be abso- 
lutely trustworthy, a number of small crosses were found near the ruins 
of a building, presumably a church, at Dumanlióren sometime before he 
himself visited the site in 1977-1978. Strobel also collected a number of 
sketches of these crosses, one of which depicts a cross identical to one 
now exhibited in Uşak Museum. The Uşak example has no notification 
of provenance, but is assumed by Strobel to be one of the Dumanlióren 
crosses. As numerous ornaments as well as tombstones and other epi- 
graphic material from surrounding areas have found their way to the 
museum at Uşak, this hypothesis is plausible, although, of course, not 
proved. 


Funerary crosses 

Strobel (155), on the basis of the possible depiction of such a funerary 
cross on the artwork on the sarcophagus containing the mummy of a 
young Egyptian girl (British Museum, inv. no. 54051A; cf. J. Jeremias 
(1958: 77, 80-81 (figs.)]), takes the cross under discussion here to be a 
funerary cross buried with the deceased. Because of its likely provenance 
and because he is convinced that Montanist zeal for witnessing to the 
Christian faith was connected with a partiality to using demonstrative 
Christian symbols, Strobel argues for the probability of the Montanist 
origin of the cross now in the Uşak Museum. 


Date 

Strobel (153) dates the earliest parts of the church at Dumanlıören to 
V or VI and assumes that the crosses come from approximately the same 
period (153-155). This dating allows him to link inscriptions containing 
the phrase ó &ytog eiva (see 154) with the use of the term o Oo on 
(Montanist) inscriptions honoring Ilpaükoç (84), ITavAivog (80), and 
Tpdoutoc (80) to argue that the omikron and the alpha in the inscription 
under discussion stand for ó aytoc. 


The risen Christ 

Strobel interprets the carved figure on the face of the cross as à por- 
trayal of the risen Christ, providing him with a solution to the meaning of 
the remainder of the puzzling letters of the inscription. According to 
Strobel, -I- stands for 'Imcoüç and H. is the first letter of a word such as 
HyépOn. Strobel's restoration, therefore, would be ' H(yép0n) 'O "A(ytoc) 
'Immoo%c): “The holy Jesus was raised (from death)." All this is possible, 
but extremely speculative. For example, a very similar sixth-century 
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bronze reliquary cross found in the martyrium of St. Philip at Hierapolis 
(on the latter, see ad 83) has the letters HOANHC and portrays the apos- 
tle John in an almost identical posture to that of the “Jesus” on the cross 
under discussion here; see Hierapolis di Frigias: 1957-1987 (1987: 
131). The posture is that of an orant (see ad 16). 


Montanist? 

Because of uncertainty regarding the exact provenance of this par- 
ticular cross (even though there may have been similar crosses discoy- 
ered at Dumanlıören), lack of specific dating, ambiguity of the text of the 
inscription, and the unsubstantiated identity of Dumanlıören as the site of 
ancient Tymion, it is impossible to classify this small bronze cross as 
Montanist. 


Sebaste 


Map 12:D5 (Central Phrygia). Payamalanı (ancient 
Eibeos; 12:C6) is 7km. N. of Sivaslı, the modern city near 
the site of Sebaste (see p. 176 above). Kirka (12:B5), 
15km. N.W. of Payamalani, 15km. W. of Ahat (Akmonia; 
12:B6), and approx. 16km. E. of Uşak (Temenothyrai; 
12:B3), is near the site of ancient Dioskome. This outly- 
ing, self-governing settlement was within the territory of 
Sebaste; see CB 2 [1897]: pp. 583-584; Waelkens Tür- 
steine [7986]: 180, 183; and TIB 7 [1990]: 234, 304. 


80. Paulinos: mystés and koinönos 


Payamalani, in ruins of foundations of building, v-vr 
probably a church 
Now in Afyon Museum 


Ed. pr. — Calder/Grégoire "Paulinus" [1952]: 163-183 with copy of text by W.M. Cal- 


aie A copy by Michel Gough (164) and restored text by Calder/Grégoire with fac- 


Marble slab, discovered in the 1940s by Süleyman Gökçe Bay, Direc- 
tor of the Afyon Museum, Left side of slab is broken, the other three 
sides and back are roughly tooled where built into the foundation wall. 
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Height: 0.05m.; width: 0.47m.; thickness; 0.04m. Inscription consists of 
crude letters of different size engraved irregularly. Staurogram probably 
restored correctly at the beginning of l.l. Grégoire also restored a 
staurogram at the beginning of /.6, but this was rejected by Calder on the 
basis of lack of available space. Letter height: 0.015m.-0.065m. Figure 
89. Plate 35. 


[t] Evta 0a kita 
[ó] &àytoc Hawivoc 
[io ]Lotng kat xotvovóc 
(€xolv thy yapiv 

5  [0«eo»9] én ne’. 
[O âyltog Tpdodmtoc 
[ud]proç, 


Here lies the holy Paulinos: mystés and koindnos possessing 
5 the grace | of God eighty-five years. The holy Trophimos, 
martyr (also lies here). 






EX) 





Fig. 89: Tombstone commemorating 
Paulinos and Trophimos 


Other edd.: Calder "Epitaphs" [1955]: 37-38 no. 7 with photograph; *Tabbernee “Re- 
gional Bishops" [1993]: 269-272 no. 1 with trans., line drawing/facsimile, and photo- 
graph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: "La Nouvelle Clio" (1952: 314); F. Halkin (1953: 
329); BE [1954]: 233; SEG 15 [1958]: 809; IPhrygChr [19782]: p. 137, Tabbernee 
"Montanism" [1978]: 703-705 no. 55 with photograph and facsimile; Strobel Das 
heilige Land [1980]: 89-90; IGLEcc! [1982]: 37; Buschmann “XPLOTOD KOLV@VOG 
[1995a]: 243-264 with German trans.; Johnson Anatolia [1995]: 126-127 no. 4.7, 
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Variant readings: 

LI [ }: SEG; [ ): IGLEccl, here and elsewhere, does not restore symbols or miss- 
ing letters; Buschmann does not restore symbols; ‘Evrad6a: Tabbernee "Regional Bish- 
ops" (Buschmann; Johnson) does not indicate partial illegibility of epsilon. 

1,2 6: Tabbernee “Regional Bishops” (Buschmann) does not indicate restoration, 
13 [?xt] omg: Calder on basis of Gough in Calder/Grégoire (/PhrygChr does not 
indicate partial illegibility of iota); (holiomç: Strobel, IGLEccl, Buschmann, and John- 
son do not indicate partial illegibility of iota; kai: SEG. 

14 [edpd]v: Calder/Grégoire (Halkin). 

1.6 ( ódy]toc: Calder/Grégoire. 


Further references: BE [1956]: 284; K. Aland (1960b: 108-109); Hellenica 11-12 
[1960]; 428 n.1; W.H.C. Frend (1965b: 301 n.175, 445); C. Andresen (1971: 274 
n.290); H. Paulsen (1978: 50 n.170); Halkin (1979: 218); Strobel, 270; W. Wischmeyer 
(1980b: 168); TAM 5,1 [1981]: p. 17; BE [1982]: 331; Mitchell "Theodotus" [1982b]: 
105 n.62; Frend (1984b: 256, 266 n.148); Tabbernee "Montanism," 278-279, 503; id. 
(1989a: 200); S. Ronchey (1990: 77-78); TIB 7 [1990]: 128 and n.40, 246, 358-359; S. 
Mitchell (1993: 39 and n.235, 104 and nn.425, 427); Tabbernee "Regional Bishops,” 
257-268; Frend (1994: 277); C. Markschies (1994; 22-23 and n.98); G. Buschmann 
(1995b: 122); Johnson, 115; Frend (1996: 341); C. Trevett (1996: 206, 211-212, 260 
n.157). 


Photograph: Calder "Epitaphs," plate 2[d] (Tabbernee "Montanism," plate 25 no. 55; 
wd. "Regional Bishops,” plate 1). 


Facsimiles: ed. pr., 165 (Tabbernee "Montanism," 704; id., "Regional Bishops," 270 
fig. 1). 


Kotvovot 

There is no doubt that the first part of this inscription is the epitaph of 
a Montanist. According to Hier, ep. 41.3 and Justn., cod. 1.5.20.3, 
Kotvovoí were Montanist clergy, second in rank to patriarchs. Scholarly 
investigation into the origins and meaning of the title kovovdç has led to 
speculation about kotvovoi being “companions of Christ” in the sense 
of martyrs/confessors; “financial officers"; “social-religious leaders" 
such as a Jewish YY "op. or “female-associates.” For a survey of the 
major theories, see Tabbernee “Regional Bishops," 257-263. From 84 
and 85 it appears that kowvovoi were regional bishops; see Tabbernee 
"Regional Bishops,” 265-267 but contrast Buschmann “Xpiotod xot- 
yd 251-255. See also Paulsen, 48-50 and H. Kraft (1986: 237, 240- 

The designation [jo]totng De. póomg] (7.3), which is part of Pauli- 
nos’ title, confirms that xotvovot were senior bishops. In /Pont [1910]: 
101 (Amaseia: late V), it is used as a synonym for metropolitan. 
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The holy Paulinos 

Each of the kotvovoi is designated “holy”: ó &yoc (here and 84), 
dy«bov (85). On some inscriptions from Asia Minor &ytoc is nothing 
other than a means of identifying the deceased as a Christian in the sense 
that all Christians were considered saints; see G. Laminger-Pascher 
(1973: 344-346). As the staurogram (assuming correct restoration) al- 
ready identifies the religion of the deceased, ó âytoç must mean more 
than “Christian” here. H. Achelis (1912: vol. 2, 52) assumed that xot- 
vovot were Montanist martyrs. There is no evidence, however, that Pauli- 
nos or either of the other kotvovot whose epitaph is extant was a martyr. 
If they had been, this would have been recorded; cf. Trophimos (1/.6-7). 
Nor, as far as we can tell, were they confessors, at least not in the technical 
sense of having had to defend the faith before hostile civil officials, al- 
though, originally, the term Kotv@voc may have been used primarily (or 
even exclusively) to refer to confessors. Hence, the traditional use of 6 
âyıog to denote martyrs and confessors does not appear to be applicable 
to these fifth- or sixth-century Montanist xotvovoi, In Paulinos’ case, 
and that of the other xotvovot, it seems best to assume that the designa- 
tion “holy” was an indication of episcopal rank (cf. Thdt. ep. 113; 
Eustr., v. Eutych. 19; LPGL, s.v. âyıoç). Moreover, the designation 
"holy" appears to have been very popular among Montanists; see 
Strobel, 89-90, 288-289 (although it is not necessary to accept his con- 
clusion that this was derived in part from Montanism's Phrygian envi- 
ronment). See also P. Herrmann in TAM 5, 1 [1981]: 17. 


Staurogram 

The Christian symbol suggested by Calder/Grégoire for the beginning 
of LI is most probably restored correctly as a staurogram, rather than a 
Christogram. See 84, which has an extant, indisputable staurogram at the 
beginning of its first line, and 93 which has a staurogram at the begin- 
ning and end of the epitaph. It is likely that staurograms were also carved 
at the beginning of the first lines of 86 and 92. For staurograms at the 
end of inscriptions, see 83, 79 and, as already noted, 93. On the term 
"staurogram" for the abbreviation tau and rho to signify the cross 
(stavpdc) and its differentiation from Christograms employing the ab- 
breviation chi and rho, see E. Dinkler (1962: 93-112) and Wischmeyer 
(1979: 539-550), but cf. M. Black (1970: 319-327). 


Trophimos | BW? 
Contra Calder (“Epitaphs,” 37), the martyr Trophimos named in this 
inscription should not be identified with the martyr Trophimos of 35, see 
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Tabbernee “Regional Bishops,” 271-272. More than likely, the Tro- 
phimos of the inscription under discussion here was a fifth- or sixth- 
century Montanist who died as a result of anti-Montanist legislation (on 
which, see pp. 471-473 above); see ibid. and cf. Grégoire in Calder/ 


Grégoire, 180). 


81. Taken up into heaven 
Kirka Sunday, 11 June 517(?) 


Ed. pr. — CB 2 [1897]: 454 with line drawing/facsimile. 


Marble slab, no measurements or other details of stone provided. 
Greek crosses (see ad 14) carved at beginning of /.1 and at end of //.4, 
7 (cf. 82). Marks signifying abbreviations carved in //.5, 7. Leaf 
carved in bottom right corner. Inscription, copied by W.M. Ramsay in 
1883, carved in even letters. Quadratic epsilons, mus, and sigma. Delta 
in /.3 carved as (Greek) capital, but in /.5 like an English lower case d. 
The mu in /.7 was at first inadvertently omitted and was later fitted in 
above the eta. Letter height not given. Figure 90. 


t Ave. 
dn TÒ TE- 
ölov ‘Avti- 
Matpoc T 
5 ivd(tKtL@VOC) t kot 
Wm 6, Ç 
Tii(épo) Kvp(taKy). + (leaf) 


The child Antipatros was taken up [into heaven] on 


5 o | Sunday, the 17th day of the ninth month, during the tenth 
indiction, 


Text reprinted and discussed: *Grégoire “Inscriptions Montanistes" [1933b]: 59; 
Peterson "Montanistische Inschriften" [1934]; 173-174; Calder/Grégoire "Paulinus" 
(1952): 176-177; Leclercq "Phrygie" [1939b]: col. 797 no. 33 with line draw- 
ing/facsimile; Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 708-710 no. 57 with trans. and line 
drawing/facsimile; Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 90-92. 
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Variant readings: 

1.4 Strobel does not indicate cross. 

1.5 Lët): CB. 

A ńuletépov) kvp(toü): Leclercq, Peterson (Tabbernee) do not indicate cross or 
eaf. 

Further references: Grégoire "Hiérarchie" [1925]: 331; Lecl "Montani 
(épigraphie)" [1934b]: col. 2543; APh 9 [1935]: p. 281; Grégoire "Épigraphie hérétique” 
[1935]: 248-250; APh 10 [1936]: p. 282; BE [1936]: p. 352; S. Lieberman (1939/44: 
439-441); K. Aland (1960a: 159); IPhrygChr [19783]; p. 138; TIB 7 [1990]: 304, | 


Line drawing/facsimile: ed. pr., 561 (Leclercq "Phrygie," col. 798 fig. 10190; Tab- 


bernee, 708). 

TANEAHM 
QOHTOITE 
AIO NANTI 
IHATPO.E + 
ING! IKAI 









Fig. 90: Antipatros’ epitaph, 
as published in 1897 


Date 

Indictions were introduced in 312 and made obligatory from 537; see 
EJ. Bickerman (1968: 78-79). Indiction numbers show the position of 
the designated year within a cycle of fifteen years (e.g., 312-326). In the 
East, the indiction commenced on September 1, but this starting date was 
not universal. For example, in Egypt indictions started earlier, see R.S. 
Bagnall and K.A. Worp (1978: 15-16, 27). For a table giving indictions, 
see W. Kubitschek (1894: col. 666). The cycles themselves were not 
numbered so that the exact year needs to be correlated with other data, 
e.g., the month and the day. The ninth month of the Asian calendar is 
Panemos. According to calculations based on Bickerman, p. 50 (fig. 3), 1 
Panemos is equivalent to 24 May, making 17 Panemos fall on 11 June. A 
comparison with Praylios' tombstone (84), which is dated securely to 
515, makes it likely that this epitaph is of approximately the same period. 
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According to calculations based on Bickerman and Kubitchek, Sunday, 
11 June coincided with the 10th indiction on two occasions during VI, 
i.e., 517 and 562. The earlier date is probably the correct one. Ramsay's 
suggestion of a late-IV date (CB 2, p. 562) was made on the basis of a 
comparison with our 75 before the discovery of 84. After the discovery 
of 84, Lieberman (439 n.20) revised Ramsay's date by extending it into 
V. The above calculations, however, suggest early VI. See K.A. Worp 
(1991: 221-230, esp. 222-224) for a study of the correlation between 
epigraphic evidence for dated weekdays and modern computations. 


Montanist? 
The use of the word àveAru$0n on the tombstone of the undoubtedly 


Montanist Praylios (84) and on that of Iouleia Evaresta (75), whom H. 
Grégoire, at one time, considered a Montanist, led Grégoire to postulate 
that it was an exclusively Montanist term signifying that the deceased had 
been taken straight to heaven; see "Inscriptions Montanistes," 59; 
"Épigraphie hérétique," 248-250; Calder/Grégoire, 176-178; and cf. 
Strobel (90-92). Lieberman (439-441) traced the development of the 
Montanist use of the term from Judaism, via Judeo Christianity, arguing 
that Jews ceased to use the term after it had become monopolized by 
Christians. However, as already noted (ad 75), mainstream Christians, as 
well as Montanists, also employed the term. Indeed, Montanists and 
Christians from the official church do not appear to have differed on the 
view that the deceased did not have to wait in paradise for the resurrec- 
tion of the dead. Consequently, while on the basis of the use of the term 
dveAnuo0n in 84, the possibility that Antipatros and his parents were 
Montanists cannot be dismissed altogether, it is highly unlikely that this 
was the case. The rest of the text of Antipatros’ epitaph contains no 
traces of Montanism. 

There is absolutely no warrant for considering the epitaph of Aph- 
rodisias ([AsMinChr [1922]: 260) to be Montanist, as suggested tenta- 
tively by Grégoire ("Inscriptions Montanistes," 59). If anything, its 
reference to the âvdAnyıç Tlétpov points to the use of the word 
dveAnué0n as a widespread metaphorical equivalent of “having died,” 
rather than an exclusively Montanist term, Consequently, that inscription 
has not been discussed in a separate entry. 


Hierapolis 


Map 8:H1 (S.W. Phrygia). See p. 91 above, 
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82. A Montanist(?) patriarch named Gennaios 


Pamukkale, on pillar in ruins of church y? 


Ed. pr. — CIG 4 [1877]: 8769 with facsimile of majuscule text by E. Chishull. 


White marble stone. Height: 0.47m.; width: 1.20m.; thickness: 0.04m. 
Lower half of the stone has been corroded badly by the weather, neces- 
sitating extensive restoration of the text. A Greek cross (see ad 14) is 
carved at the beginning and, according to F, Uspenskii ("Otchet" 
[1904]: 403), also the end of the inscription as well as in the middle and 
at the end of /.1 (cf. 76). For (probable) shape of letters, see fig. 91. Ab- 
breviation marks carved in //.1-3, 5, 7, the one in /.7 indicating a nomen 
sacrum. Ligature at /.2. Letter height: 0.04m. Figure 91, 


+ Em tod aytott(atov) kal Beo (U.eotátov) + 
APXLENLGKO(TOV) niv KE n(ax)puity] pxo[v] 
I'evvatov ó e[5]Aaf(£otatoc) npeo[B](otepoc) 
Kvptiakogc [E]«9»6t0«9»tov Kat (öv) 

5 éKyóvOv «a0000) Toavvac 
Kvptokhg &kalprloğopnola tò] 
KTLOLLG cric Q[y]uor(Grnc) EKkKAnotaç) Xp(tot0d), 
[iv]5(uKti@voc) n. + 


In the time of our most holy and most divinely beloved arch- 
bishop and patriarch Gennaios, I, the most pious presbyter 

5 Kyriakos son of Eustochios, and | my descendants Ioannas and 
Kyriakes, have borne as fruit the founding of the most holy 
church of Christ, during the eighth indiction. 


Other edd.: Gardner "Inscriptions Cockerell” (1885): 346 no. 73 (//.1-3a only) with 
facsimile of majuscule copy of //.1-3 by C.R. Cockerell; Cumont "Inscriptions" [1895]: 
290 no. 130; CB 2 [1897]: 418; IHierapJ [1898]: 22 with facsimile of majuscule copy by 
F. Winter; Uspenskii "Otchet" [1904]; 403; A. Papadopoulos-Kerameus (1907: 483 
(11.13 only]); Grégoire “Patriarche” [1933d]: 69-76. 


Text reprinted and discussed: V. Schultze (1922: 430 and 430 n.3 [//.1-3a only]); 
Leclercq "Phrygie" [1939b]: cols. 780-782; G. Freeman (1950; 314-316 with trans.); 
Verzone "Chiese" [1956]: 38 and n.5 with partial Italian trans.; Tabbernee "Montanism 
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[1978]: 719-721 no. 65; Mitchell "Theodotus" [1982b]: 105 n.63 (/1.1-3a only; C. 
Markschies (1994: 11 n.32). 


FETITOYATIO* T'KAIOEOC///t 
APXIETIZKHMOQNKTIPIAT///X 
rENNAIOYO! AABsTIPEC///^ 
KYPIAKOE AZTOMOYK////// 
EKFONON..OANNACK////// 
KYPIAKHCEKn Q9OPHE 
KTICMATHCA ICIEKKA3XP 
AHI 


Fig. 91: Facsimile of inscription 
recording sponsorship of 
foundations of church by Kyriakos, 
as published in 1898 


Variant readings: 

1.1 Cross not recorded at beginning of line by C/G, Gardner; CIG shows crosses in 
middle and end of line in majuscule copy only; Uspenskii and Papadopoulos-Kerameus do 
not record crosses in middle and end of line; crosses not recorded at all by Cumont, CB, 
Mitchell; ATIO+TsKAIGEOO+; Chishull in C/G; ATIOY +TYKAIOEOOE+: Cockerell in 
Gardner; ou te Kot 8e00(efotc): Gardner; &yi(ov) T gei Kai Beo[o](1Aod)c¢ t: IHi- 
erapl; t En tod ioun t te kal Beoğilov t: Schultze (Markschies); dytot(átov) xoi 
Beo[d](\Aeotdtov): CIG (Grégoire [Leclercg; Freeman;  Tabbernee; Méitchell]); 
&yw[o]t(&rov) xot Geo[o(eBeorárov]: Cumont; &ytot(&rov) ka Geo[o(epeotdtov)]: CB; 
dyiw(tátov) xat Gero(tatov): Uspenskii; 9eoó(1Aec)tátov: Papadopoulos-Kerameus. 


1,2 APXIEIZKHNONK-TIPIPBXI: Chishull; APXIETIIZKoHMONKTIPIAPXo: Cock- 
erell; apyie[r]vokó(xov) f[u]àóv: CIG; dpyiezwok(ón)ov: Gardner; dpytentok(ónov) 
"uv: Cumont, IHierapJ; dpyvexiokónov: Schultze (Markschies), Grégoire (Leclercq; 
Tabbernee; Mitchell); xai: C/G, Gardner, Uspenskii, Schultze (Markschies); via Cu- 
mont, /Hierap/ (Verzone); na1piápyov: Gardner, Uspenskii; n(a)t(piap)x(ov): Pa- 
padopoulos-Kerameus; x(at)pidpyov: Cumont; x(at)pidpx(ov): IHierapJ (Schultze 
[Markschies]; Grégoire [Leclercq; Freeman; Tabbernee; Mitchell], Verzone). 

I.2-3  Thva[r]jtov: CIG. 

1,3 TENAIOYOAABSTIPELPO: Chishull; Tewatov (T evvadiov?),; Cumont; küp 
l'evvaótov [eo]Aa(Béotatoc): Uspenskii; bio?) tod ev]Aa(eotárov) npeo[f](vtépov): 
CIG; [ko 100? eülhaf(ecrdrov) xpeo[B(vtépov)]: Cumont; zpeo[f(otepoc)]: CB; ó 
[eo])a (ik): IHierapJ (Grégoire [Leclercq; Freeman; Tabbernee; Mitchell], Verzone); 6 
e(b)haf(éotatoc) apea(Pitepos): Papadopoulos-Kerameus. 

LA .. KYNAKOLLY C TOKIOYKAI.: Chishull; KYPIAKOL AZ TOMOY K//////: Winter 
in IHierapJ, Küvaxoc(7), [E]ooto[y]tov xot [z@v]: CIG; Kv[pi]axoo, [E]boco[x](ov kat 
[15v]: Cumont; kv[pt]aróc [E]boto[y]iov [peta] xat (öv): CB; Kvptaköç... toov Kal 
[1v]: IHierapJ (Verzone); Kupiaxds..,. tovodK.,. .: Uspenskii; Kuptaxöç Aótyo pov 
kai gënt: Grégoire (Leclercq; Freeman; Tabbernee), 
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1.5 EKTQNQNYIQANNA K. .: Chishull; EKTONON . . OANNACK//////: Winter; 
éxyówov [adt]od: CIG, (CB); &kydvev, v[1]o9,: Cumont; £xyówov [Av]vac: éxydvev 
[avrod) Te&vvac: IHierapJ [inadvertently omits bracket after iota] (Verzone); Uspenskii; 
kè: CB; &xyövov [u(ov)] To&vvnç x(at): Grégoire (Leclercq; Freeman; Tabbernee). 

1.6 KYTIAKHE EKANTOPIC : Chishull; KYPIAKHC EK A. QOOPHL : Winter; Kv- 
naxng(?) éx[mhopio[cóv]: CIG; Kv[pi]axrig éx[m]topio[oóv +ó]: Cumont, CB; 
Kupiarñs èx ... dopnole? tò: /HierapJ (Verzone); Kupuax(ñç) [kapxo]éopno(d vov): 
Uspenskii, Papadopoulos-Kerameus; éxa[px]e$ópmo[a: Grégoire (Leclercq, Freeman; 
Tabbernee) does not mark partially illegible letters. 

1.7 KTITMATHE YHOQIs: Chishull; kriflolua: CIG (CB); vic rie: x09 609]: CIG; 
[&yv]e[t(&tmo)] &xxA(Qotac) X[p(toto9)?: Cumont (CB); vdoug me [aytot(étn<)): 
IHierapJ (Verzone); xtiopa tig £xkAn(otac): Uspenskii; cj [&ywo]r(ámc) éxkA(notac): 
Grégoire (Leclercq; Freeman; Tabbernee). 


1.7-8 EKKASX.........: Chishull; éxxa[noiac éyéveto . . . .: CIG. 
11.8(9) ... AH.. .: CIG (majuscule); &yévexo iv]6(uctiovoc), n.: Cumont; AHI: Winter; .. 
.ön...... HHierapJ (Verzone); iv(ixtidvoc) 1) t.: Uspenskii. 


Further references: Cumont, 275; W.M. Ramsay (1900b: 80-82); BE [1958]: 465; 
H.G. Beck (1959: 172); Tabbernee “Montanism,” 498-499; Strobel Das heilige Land 
[1980]: 92 with partial German trans.; W. Tabbernee (1989a: 200; 1989b: 57); TIB 7 
[1990]: 132-133, 269; S. Mitchell (1993: 39 and n.235); Tabbernee "Regional Bishops" 
[1993]: 255, 256, 271; C. Trevett (1996: 211). 


Facsimiles: ed. pr., p. 354; Gardner, 346; /HierapJ, p. 75. 


Gennaios 

Although ed. pr. has ‘Ilyva[t]iov (//.2-3), there is no doubt that the 
reading Tevvaiov is correct. Therefore, the patriarch mentioned here 
cannot be identified with the Ignatius who was bishop of Hierapolis in 
c.869, 879; see CB 1 [1895]: p. 120 and CB 2 [1897]: p. 552. Cumont's 
suggestion (290) that the patriarch's name was Gennadios (cf. Uspenskii, 
403 and Tabbernee [1989a: 200]) is plausible, but not conclusive. 


Patriarch 

At least by IV’, but probably earlier (see Tabbernee "Regional Bish- 
ops," 268), the title xatpidpyn¢ denoted the highest rank in the Mon- 
tanist hierarchy (Hier., ep. 41.3; Justn. cod. 1.5.20.3). Non-Montanist 
Christians, on the other hand, do not appear to have used the title for- 
mally until V, and then only for the archbishops of the five major sees 
(LPGL, s.v. raxpiápxyno), although the title was used in late IV by non- 
Montanists figuratively (see Tabbernee "Regional Bishops," 256) or 
slightly derogatively (see Beck, 94). For the view that Montanists also 
used the title analogically rather than literally, see Markschies, 11. Later 
the title came to be used to designate archbishops of other sees (Thphn., 
chron. A.M. 6008) and the chief bishop of an imperial diocese; see Tab- 
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bemee "Regional Bishops,” 254-257; cf. H. Kraft (1986: 239). Bishops 
of Hierapolis belonging to the official church, however, were accorded 
the rank of petpomoAitns (not matpidpxnc) by Justinian sometime be- 
tween 531 and 553, perhaps in 535; see CB 1, pp. 108-109; P. Verzone 
(1967: col. 1207); and 77B 7, 133, 269. They appear to have retained 
this title at least until XII; see CB 1, p. 120 and Ramsay (1931: esp. 8-16, 
27). Orthodox archbishops in the region had their seat in Laodikeia ad 
Lycum, not Hierapolis; see Strobel, 92. 


Date SA 
This inscription is impossible to date accurately as it gives only the 


indiction, not the year. The date, however, is obviously post-312 when 
indictions were introduced; see ad 81. Judging by the style and language 
of the inscription, the V^ date, suggested by H. Grégoire (75) appears 
plausible; cf. Ramsay (1900b: 80-82). 


In fulfillment of a vow? 

Despite the extensive restoration required, it is clear from the text that 
a presbyter named Kyriakos financed the building of a (new?) church. 
The ruins of this church (on which, see Verzone "Chiese," 52-56; id. 
(1967: cols. 1215-1220]) show it to have been a rectangular structure 
approx. 60m. long and 30m. wide, with its apse to the south. It was lo- 
cated in a prominent position on the west side of the main street, between 
the thermal baths and the new theater. A smaller church, with its apse 
facing east, was situated a little further north on the east side of main 
street; a post-Constantinian basilica was built beyond the walls of the an- 
cient city just outside the north gate. The martyrium of Philip was also 
outside the walls, to the east of the city; see ad 83. 

Although Grégoire's restoration of Aöyo pov in /.4 is unconvincing, 
Kyriakos had, nevertheless, probably endowed the church in fulfillment 
of a vow (cf. 71, 88-89). Figuratively speaking, Kyriakos, by his action, 
had borne fruit (kapropopéw), namely the founding of this particular 
“most holy Church of Christ” at Hierapolis. 


Kyriakos’ family 

Kyriakos’ “offspring” are named as having been associated with him 
in his philanthropic act, but the family stemma is not clear. Kyriakos’ 
patronymic was probably Evotoyiov (/.4). Chishull's majuscule copy 
readsCYCTOKIOY, but the initial sigma is likely to have been an epsilon. 
The kappa may have been the result of pronunciation, or the letter may 
have been misread by Chishull. Winter's reading of -M- instead of -KI- 
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here may also be due to the poor quality of the extant stone at this spot. 
More problematic is Winter's reading of -A- where Chishull read Y, 
which may mean that the patronymic, if that is indeed what the letters 
following the name KYPIAKOZ represent, needs to be restored differ- 
ently than above in order to incorporate A or A. 

The use of Éxyovoi (1.5) suggests that the two other people named 
were Kyriakos' grandchildren, although it is possible that the term is 
used more loosely to refer to children (or perhaps inclusively to one of 
each). The most obvious reading of the first name is to translate it (as 
above) Ioannas [Joannas], although given the frequency with which -a- is 
substituted for -n- in Phrygia and elsewhere, it is possible that we have 
here the name of a man named John. In either case, -o- is substituted for 
-w-; see also ad 79. The name Kyriakes has the common feminine end- 
ing -nç and should be accented -ńç (cf. 40, 60). On the popularity of the 
names Kyriakos and Kyriake(s) in Christian circles, see ad 47. 


Montanists? 

The anachronistic title ratpiápyxng in this inscription is probably best 
explained by the view that we have here a reference to a Montanist patri- 
arch; see Freeman, 314 and Tabbernee “Montanism,” 498-499, 720- 
721. According to the detailed study made of the bishoprics of Phrygia 
by Ramsay (1931: 1-35), Hierapolis, which had been sympathetic to 
Montanist and other prophetesses in II became a rallying point for here- 
tics during IV and V (ibid., 11). Ramsay argued that this explained why 
Hierapolis was considered suspect at mainstream church councils such as 
Chalcedon (ibid.). Ramsay's findings provide the religious setting in 
which it would be possible for a new church to have been built in the 
main street of Hierapolis not far from the church which housed the 
catholic congregation. Perhaps this new, bigger, church was initially con- 
structed to house a Christian community not affiliated with the churches 
who were welcomed at councils of the official church. Although anti- 
heretical legislation, dating back to the time of Constantine (e.g, Eus., 
v.C. 3.65), forbade Montanists to have their own places of assembly, this 
legislation was not enforced consistently. That this legislation had to be 
repromulgated by later emperors (e.g, Thds. Imp, cod. XVI.1.3; 
XVLS.3; XVL5.8; XVL5.12; see pp. 571-573 above) shows that Mon- 
tanists, especially in remote areas such as Phrygia, continued to meet in 
separate buildings, some of which at least would have been built as Mon- 
tanist churches; cf. 1 and 2. 

Traditionally, the church under consideration here has been viewed as 
à catholic basilica (e.g., see Verzone "Chiese," 52; E. Akurgal [1985: 
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177]; cf. Hierapolis di Frigia: 1957-1987 [1987: 129]) and Gennaios 
deemed to have been a catholic bishop (e.g., ibid., 120). If so, Gennaios 
was resident in Hierapolis. The title may simply have been used some- 
what loosely as a synonym for “metropolitan,” even if, strictly speaking, 
the title “patriarch” was not yet the official one (see Kraft, 239)—just as 
the title “archbishop” was sometimes used loosely in respect of metro- 
politans (Beck, 67). Perhaps the use of “patriarch” at Pepouza may have 
escalated the use of the term in nearby Hierapolis (Strobel, 92), but the 
theory that it was used in this inscription as the title of an orthodox Hi- 
erapolitan bishop as a direct challenge to Montanist Pepouza (Grégoire, 
75-76; cf. Beck, 172 and T/B 7, 132-133, 269) is highly speculative. 
Alternatively, if the anachronistic title does indeed identify Gennaios 
as a Montanist and the church as originally Montanist, it is possible that 
Gennaios was not a resident of Hierapolis. As his name is recorded 
merely as a means of dating the inscription, it is best to assume that, if a 
Montanist, he was patriarch of Pepouza, which must have been situated 


not all that far away. 


83. A Montanist(?) archdeacon named 
Eugenios 


Pamukkale y’ 


Ed. pr. — Gardner “Inscriptions Cockerell” [1885]: 346 no. 71 with facsimile of ma- 
juscule copy and illustration of staurogram with alpha and omega by C.R. Cockerell. 


Sarcophagus. No measurements or description provided. Inscription 
first copied by Cockerell between 1810 and 1814. Abbreviation mark 
carved after the tau in &$eot(óx) in (1. The only decoration appears to 
be a stylized wreath encircling staurogram in shape of rho, flanked by 
alpha and omega (cf. 71). This omega has a makron carved over it. Ed. 
pr.'s facsimile is misleading in that it prints wreath below rather than 
above the text; see Verzone (“Chiesa” [1956]: 38). I am grateful to 
G.H.R. Horsley for the suggestion that makron may be the (misplaced) 
crossbar of the staurogram (on which, see ad 84). For (probable) letter 
shape, see fig. 92. Letter height not provided. Figure 92. 


v po 
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Evyévtoc ó £Ady1otoc dpyiótdk(ovoc) Kat édeot(@) 
TOD GYLOD 
2 K<abv EVÖOĞOV ànootóAov kat 0go)óyou bu) uros, 


Eugenios the lesser, archdeacon and the one in charge of [the 
martyrium?] of the holy and glorious apostle and theologian 
Philip. 
EY TENIOCOEAAXICTOCAPXIAIAKKEDECTSTOYATIOY 
KENAO SOY ANOCTOAOYKOEOAOFOY OIAINNOY 





Fig. 92: Inscription honoring Eugenios, 
as copied by Cockerell c.1810-1814 


Other edd.: CB 2 [1897]: 419; IHierapJ [1898]: 24. 


Text reprinted and discussed: V. Schultze (1922; 433 and 433 n.1) with partial 
German trans, inadvertently refers to /HierapJ 14 instead of 24; H. Delehaye (1933: 159); 
Grégoire “Patriarche” [1933d]: 72-73; Leclercq "Phrygie" [1939b]: col. 781 and col. 795 
no. 14; F. Halkin (1953: 330); Verzone "Chiese" [1956]: 38 and n.3 with partial Italian 
trans.; W. Tabbernee (1996: 207 n.6 [II.1b-2 only] with trans.). 


Variant readings: 

l.1 &Adyotoc: Gardner (CB [Leclercq, col. 795]; Delehaye), Schultze; ë) [a]xuotoç: 
IHierapJ (Verzone); àpyibváxovog: Schultze, Delehaye, Grégoire (Leclercq, col. 781; 
Halkin); xë: CB (Leclercq, col. 795). 

1,2 xè: CB (Leclercq, col. 795); x(at); IHierapJ (Verzone); xai: Schultze, Delehaye. 


Further references: Cumont "Inscriptions" [1895]: 275 no. 131; SE Johnson 
(1950: 15-16) with trans.; S. Mitchell (1993: 39 and n.39). 


Facsimiles: ed, pr., 346. 
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Polycrates’ testimony 

This inscription provides epigraphic confirmation for the literary tra- 
dition that Philip settled in Hierapolis and was buried there. The literary 
tradition, however, exhibits some confusion regarding whether this Philip 
was one of the twelve apostles or whether he was Philip the Evangelist. 
The earliest testimonium to Philip's final resting place being at Hi- 
erapolis comes from a letter by Polycrates, bishop of Ephesos c.II', to 
Victor, bishop of Rome c.189-198. An extract from this letter, written 
c.190, has been preserved by Eusebius: 


Kai yap kata tmv ‘Aciav peyda oxovyeia KeKoipntar’ 
dtiva AVAOTHOETAL TH EOXATH NMEPS tis Mapovotac to 
Kvpion, EV Ñ pxetat peta SdEns EĞ Ovpavod Kat 
avatnmoet mavtac tobç drytovc, Didinnov tov öĞÖEKA 
anootoAwv, öç Kekoipnta Ev TepardAei kal 500 
Ovyatépec adbtod yeynpakviat zap0évot Kal Ù š té po: 
avtod Ovydmp Ev ayi@ nvevpatı xoAvcevoapiévr EV 
Eóéco avanavetat (ap. Eus., be 3.31.3; cf. 5.24.2). 


For in Asia, also, great “luminaries” have "fallen asleep," 
who shall rise again on the last day during the parousia of 
the Lord when he comes with glory out of heaven to search 
for all the saints, (including) Philip, of the twelve apostles, 
who "sleeps" in Hierapolis and his two daughters, elderly 
virgins, and another of his daughters who after living in the 
Holy Spirit "rests" in Ephesos. 
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Proklos’ testimony 

Not long after Polycrates wrote his epistle, an account was published 
of the debate between the Gaius and the Montanist Proklos; see p. 31 
above. One of the extant extracts of that debate provides a further testi- 
monium to the existence of the tombs of Philip and his daughters at Hi- 
erapolis: 


Metà TOÜTOV mpogntidec 1Éocapec ai Didinnov yeyévnvtat 
Èv lepanödzı tij KATA tijv 'Aclav* ó tápos abtâv otv &xei 
Kal Ó TOD ratpòç adtav (ap. Eus., h.e. 3.31.4), 


After him there were four prophetesses, the daughters of 
Philip, in Hierapolis in Asia; their tomb is there and that of 
their father. 


Unlike Polycrates, Proklos does not use the figurative language of 
“sleep” or "rest." He states clearly that the tombs of Philip and his 
daughters were located at Hierapolis. The discrepancy, between Poly- 
crates’ account and that of Proklos, regarding the number of daughters 
buried at Hierapolis, may merely be due to the likelihood that a less de- 
tailed form of the tradition circulated at Rome. Proklos knew that 
“Philip’s daughters” were buried at Hierapolis; he may not have known 
that one of them (also a prophetess?) was buried at Ephesos. It is, of 
course, also possible that he did know this detail, but that it was not nec- 
essary, for his apologetic purposes, to state this. 


Confusing traditions? 

Perhaps Proklos, or the tradition which informed him, had no specific 
knowledge of the exact number of Philip’s daughters and supplied the 
number "four" on the basis of Acts 21:8-9. If so, we have evidence of a 
late second-century fusing of two originally separate traditions: one 
about Philip the apostle; another about Philip the evangelist. The latter 
resided (or, at least, had resided) in Caesarea in Palestine and "had four 
daughters, virgins, who had the gift of prophecy" (Acts 21:9). Clement 
of Alexandria, however, in early III was still familiar with a tradition that 
Philip the apostle was married, had children and had given his daughters 
in marriage (str. 3.52; quoted also in Eus., Ae, 3,30.1). Although on the 
basis of Proklos’ statement the prophetesses who, according to tradition, 
were active in Hierapolis, and who were buried there, are often identified 
as the daughters of Philip the evangelist (e.g., P. Corssen (1901: 289- 
299); R.M. Grant (1968: 294]; F.C. Klawiter (1975: 170 and n.1]; F.F. 


Polycrates, as bishop of Ephesos, can probably be considered a reliable 
witness for the existence of a tomb at Ephesos, in his day attributed to be 
the tomb of one of Philip's daughters. Whether or not this tomb was in- 
deed the tomb of one of Philip's daughters is beside the point. Of 
greater interest is that Polycrates identified the woman buried there as the 
daughter of Philip the apostle rather than of Philip the evangelist and 
that he believed Philip the apostle and two other daughters of this Philip 
to have been buried in Hierapolis. Polycrates’ comment that the daugh- 
ter buried in Ephesos had "lived in the Holy Spirit" is presumably a 
reference to her prophetic activity and may be independent evidence of 
an early tradition that the daughters of Philip the apostle were prophet- 
esses. It is also possible, of course, that by Polycrates' time, the tradition 
about the daughters of Philip had already become somewhat garbled (see 
below), Once again, however, what is important is not the historical accu- 
| racy of the tradition, but what people believed the tradition to be. 
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Bruce (1977: 343); D.R. MacDonald (1979: 170, 171); W.H.C. Frend 
[1988b: 26]; 1994: 272; TIB 7 [1990]: 125, 268-269), this identification 
is probably not accurate historically; see CB 2, p. 553; W.M. Ramsay 
(1931: 10-11); and the discussion below. 
Polycrates' testimonium, taken by itself, only speaks of the daughters 
of the apostle, Similarly, as Eusebius himself stresses (h.e. 3.31.4), 
Proklos’ testimony, taken by itself, is in general agreement with Poly- 
crates’ witness. Proklos does not identify Philip as Philip the evangelist 
and Eusebius, in introducing Proklos’ statement, does not appear to as- 
sume that Proklos meant anyone other than the apostle already referred 
to by Polycrates. As stated above, Proklos' reference to "four prophet- 
esses,” however, may have been influenced by the tradition about Philip 
the evangelist. Eusebius’ own editorial comment which follows Proklos’ 
statement (ibid., 3.31.5) is ambiguous. It may be that Eusebius had also 
been confused by part of Proklos’ testimony and that, not distinguishing 
between the two Philips, he, erroneously, provides additional data about 
the daughters by quoting Acts 21: 8-9, The opening words of his com- 
ment (ó 8é), however, may also indicate that he is quoting the passage as 
a corrective. In any case, one of Eusebius’ later references to Philip’s 
daughters states unambiguously that Eusebius believed them to have 
been the daughters of Philip the apostle (h.e., 3.39.9). This reference, 
based on a now lost work by Papias (c.60-130) but preserved partially by 
Philip of Sidon (fr. 11), declares that Papias, who was bishop of Hi- 
erapolis during II’, received some of his information about the apostolic 
period from the daughters of Philip the apostle. This information, of 
course, could have been received indirectly rather than directly, and ei- 
ther Papias or Eusebius could have been mistaken about the identity of 
the father of the daughters from whom the information was derived; see 
W.R. Schoedel (1993: 252-253). The existence of yet another tradition 
that Philip the evangelist became bishop of Tralles in Lydia and died 
there (Menologium Basilianum LI [PG 117.103]) is somewhat more 
difficult to explain if it is assumed that there was consensus that it was 
this Philip, rather than the apostle, who settled and died in Hierapolis. 


Epigraphic and archaeological evidence 

. The inscription under discussion here makes it clear that, at least at the 
time of Eugenios the archdeacon, i.e., mid V, there was no doubt among 
Christians at Hierapolis that it had been Philip “the apostle and theolo- 
gian” who had honored their city by his presence. (For other epigraphic 


attestations of the designation “theologian” f | i 
John, see Halkin, 78-79.) Ë or an apostle, especially 


— 


 — 
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; Unfortunately the precise provenance was not given by ed. pr. Perhaps 

it was not even recorded by Cockerell. Ramsay (CB 2, p. 552) and C. 

Cichorius (in C. Humann, et al., eds. (1898: 46]) assumed that Eugenios’ 

inscription referred to a church dedicated to St. Philip. Eugenios was the 

archdeacon "in charge of" (the church) of the holy and glorious apos- 

tle and theologian Philip." Cichorius identified this church with a Byz- 

antine basilica, adorned with Christograms, located east of the north gate 

of the ancient city. Cichorius supposed that this basilica had been erected 

at the site of what was believed to have been Philip's tomb. Schultze 

(431-433), on the other hand, suggested that Eugenios' inscription re- 
lated to a "round building," a little further east of the city near the late 
Roman necropolis. Subsequent archaeological work has revealed this 
building to be a martyrium containing a central octagonal chamber 
(21.10m. in diameter, each side is 8.75m. long). This chamber does not 
contain an altar, but there is a semicircular synthronos in the floor of 
which is a round hole, presumably for a lectem. Rectangular rooms were 
constructed opening out from six of the eight sides; the other two sides 
provided access from the outside of the building which was enclosed by 
smaller rectangular rooms, apparently to house pilgrims; see Verzone 
"Chiesa," 45-52, id. (1960: 1-20). This impressive structure, erected in 
late IV or early V (P. Verzone [1967: col. 1211]), must be the martyrium 
of St. Philip. It would have contained the (alleged?) remains of Philip, 
probably in a reliquary. The martyrium may also have contained the 
(alleged?) remains of, at least two of, Philip's daughters. None of these, 
however, has been discovered. If Schultze is correct, then Eugenios the 
lesser (literally: “the least"), the archdeacon described as épeotas (on 
which, see BAGD, s.v. &ğicmuı) must have had responsibility for the 
martyrium of “the holy and honored apostle and theologian Philip," or 
at least for providing hospitality for the pilgrims who visited the 
martyrium. 


Montanist? 

The martyrium had a short life, it was destroyed by fire sometime 
during VI, perhaps not much longer than a century after it was con- 
structed; see Verzone (1967: col. 1211); G. Bean (1971: 245); and TIB 
7, 2770). The reason for this has not been explained satisfactorily. The 
burning of a structure built primarily of stone is unlikely to have been 
accidental. It is strange that a martyrium devoted to keeping alive the 
memory of one of the twelve apostles would have been destroyed so 
soon, unless that martyrium were deemed to have been tainted in some 
way by heretics or schismatics. Is it possible that the martyrium was 
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associated with Montanists or had even been constructed by them? 
Grant, in a discussion about the debate between Proklos and Gaius 
(1968: 303-304) argued that the Montanists, as early as late IT, “had 
claimed to be in some sort of possession of the tomb of Philip and his 
daughters” (303). It may have been this claim which provoked Apoli- 
narius, the bishop of Hierapolis c.180, to become a leading opponent 
of the movement. Despite his anti-Montanist efforts, it appears that 
Montanism continued to be an influence in Hierapolis, at least until VI; 
see ad 82. Even later, catholic bishops of Hierapolis, whenever they 
attended ecumenical gatherings, could not completely rid themselves of 
the suspicion that they were somehow tainted by heresy; see Ramsay 
(1931; 1-35, esp. 11), Ramsay also argued that during IV and V Hi- 
erapolis became a rallying place for Montanists and other heretics. If 
correct, this would explain not only why, in V2, a new Montanist(?) 
church was built in the main street of Hierapolis, containing an inscrip- 
tion mentioning the name of a Montanist(?) patriarch (82), but it could 
also explain why and by whom, a new martyrium honoring Philip and 
his daughters was built at approximately the same time. According to 
Epiphanius, Phrygian Montanism continued to appeal to the daughters 
of Philip as precedents for their practices (haer. 49.1.2; cf. Or., comm. 
in 1 Cor. 14.34-35). Perhaps, as argued by Grant (1968: 303) and 
followed by Klawiter (170-171), the Montanists claimed two lines of 
prophetic succession, one via Quadratus and Ammia at Philadelphia 
and another via Philip's daughters at Hierapolis. In any case, even if, 
in Montanist circles, the traditions about the daughters of Philip the 
apostle and Philip the evangelist had been fused, what better way to 
strengthen the Montanist position than by strengthening the martyr cult 
associated with Philip and his prophesying daughters at Hierapolis? 
The destruction of the martyrium in the middle of VI is perfectly under- 
standable if it was known, or even suspected, to have been a Montanist 
building. In that case, it would have suffered the same fate as the 
church at Pepouza which housed the reliquary containing the bones of 
the founders of Montanism (1-2). If the martyrium was Montanist and 
if Eugenios' inscription was, indeed, related to the martyrium and not 
to the basilica, then Eugenios is likely to have been a Montanist arch- 
deacon. In light of the possibility that Kyriakos (82) was a Montanist 
presbyter, it is at least not inconceivable that there would have been à 
Montanist archdeacon at Hierapolis in mid V. For a discussion of the 
Montanist diaconate, see ad 77 and ad 87. 
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Map 6:D5 (Central Lydia). Situated at the site of modern 

Alaşehir, Philadelphia was an important center on the 

main highway from Sardis (5:C1) to Ankyra (5:B4). It 

was also connected by major roads to Phrygian cities 

such as Hierapolis (6:E6) and Laodikeia ad Lycum 

(6:E6). The city was named after Attalos Philadelphos, 
probably by his brother Eumenes, but perhaps by Attalos 
himself, in II B.C.E.; see W.M. Ramsay (1904: 391-412) 
and A.H.M. Jones (1971a: 54). Philadelphia originally 
belonged to the conventus of Sardis (Jones, 80) but later 
became the seat of a new assize; see C. Habicht (1975: 
75). Ramsay (CB 1 [1895]: 573 n.3) and W.M. Calder 
( "Philadelphia" [1922/3]: 324) almost certainly incor- 
rectly located Ardabau, the birth-place of Montanism, at 
Kallataba (6:D5), S.E. of Philadelphia; see also p. 18 
and n.9 above. Jones (54, 82, 92) considered Callatebus 
(i.e., Kallatebos = Kallataba) to be the ancient name of 
Philadelphia. This view was at one time also held by 
Ramsay but later rejected; see CB 1, p. 199. For the 
likely location of Kallataba, see D. Magie (1950: vol. 2, 
799). Mendechora (ancient Myloukome?; 6:D5) lies ap- 
prox. 15km. N.W. of Philadelphia. Unlike Phrygia, many 
cities in Lydia, including Philadelphia (P. Herrmann 
[1972: 528 and n.32]; BE [1987]: 208), used the Actian 
rather than the Sullan era. On these eras, see pp. 151- 
152 above. 


84. Koinönos of the region 


Mendechora, in wall Sunday, March 8, 515 


Ed. pr. — Buckler "Lydian Records" [1917]: 95-99 no. 8 with photograph. 


Two fragments of marble slab discovered at Mendechora in 1913 and 
taken to me tesidenae of the metropolitan of Philadelphia. Inscription 


— 


P 
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copied there by W.H. Buckler on 23 May, 1914. Fragments able to be 
joined but triangular piece of slab still missing at bottom center. To 
right comer of stone broken, but inscription only affected slightly, 
Height: 0.42m.; width: 0.68m.; thickness: 0.06m. Staurogram carved a 
commencement of /.1; Christogram carved at end of /.1. Quadratic epsi. 
lons, sigmas, and omegas. Mark indicating abbreviation carved after delta 
in /.3, There are traces of what may have been the lower half of a delta 
above /.1, but these are not sufficiently clear to warrant transcription, 
Ligature at /.5. Letter height: 0.035m. Figure 93. Plate 35. 


T'Aveliiué6n ó mole HpocóAso[c] 
Ó KOLV@VOG Ó KATO TOTOV 
EV Gre İNE 1VÖ(UKTLOVOC) n KOL Hi 
Zaverxe te”, ñ[n](épo) kvpraKy ci 
5 ovwön th Miwovklounrüy. 


The holy Praylios, the koindnos of the region, was taken up 

[into heaven] on Sunday, the 15th day of the month Xanthikos, 

in the year 545, during the eighth indiction, at [the time of] the 
S  |synod of the Myloukometians. 






Fig. 93: Praylios’ Tombstone 


itd s Grégoire "Hiérarchie" [1925]: 330-335; Tabbernee "Regional Bishops" 


-276 no. 2 with trans., line drawing/facsimile, and photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Jalabert and M iptions” 
| " ° outerde “Inscriptions” [1926]: col. 
657; Calder "Notebook" [1929]: 268; W. Schepelern (1929: 173 n.153); Grégoire 


ceptions Montanistes” [1933b]: 59; Leclercq “Montaniste (épigraphie)” [1934]. 


-2544 no, 20; Peterson “Montanistische Inschriften" [1934]: 173-174; Ferrua 
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"Comunità montanista" [1936]: 223-224 with Italian trans.; G. Freeman (1950: 311-312 
with trans., but inadvertently gives provenance as Dorylaeion); Calder/G rE 

“Paulinus” [1952]: 167-170; cf. 172-178; BE (1954): 233 (IL.1-2 em x IP r SECH 
[1978a]: pp. 136-138; H. Paulsen (1978: 50 n.170); Tabbernee “Montanism” [19781 
702-703 no. 54 with trans. and photograph; Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: ME 


91, 269-270 with partial German trans.; Busch “ Š " 
264 with German trans, mann “Xprowod xotwovóc" (1995a): 243- 


Variant readings: 


1.1 + (monogrammatic cross): Buckler; Buschmann does not pri 

I ` kler; rint symbol h 
elsewhere; previous edd. do not mark partially illegible letters here x eg SCH 
11.2 Peterson in /.2 prints staurogram instead of Christogram. 
13 ope’ |: Grégoire "Inscriptions Montanistes” incorrectly shows line division 


here; ope’, wën: Buckler (Jalabert and Mouterde; Calder "Notebook"; 


ivö(ıkTLövO)ç: Tabbernee “Regional Bishops" (Buschmann). Ve 
1.4 Kvptaxh, tì : Buckler. 
1.5 M...«ymtóv: Ferrua; M(wkovk)ojnröv: Buschmann does not mark ligature, 


Further references: SEG 4 [1929]: 644; Grégoire “Epigraphie hérétique" [1935]: 247- 
250; BE [1936]: p. 352; S. Lieberman (1939/1944: 437-442); Ferrua “Epigrafia eretica" 
[1945]: 174; Calder "Epitaphs" [1955]: 37; K. Aland (1960a: 159; 1960b: 107-108); 
Hellenica 11-12 [1960]: 428 n.l; F.E. Vokes (1966: 307); A.T. Kraabel (1968: 151- 
152); F.C. Klawiter (1975: 127 n.1, 187 n.2); A. Strobel (1977: 195-196 with German 
trans.); A. Ferrua (1978: 611 n.100); Tabbernee "Montanism," 502-503 with trans.; W. 
Wischmeyer (1980b: 167); TAM 5, 1 [1981]: p. 17; BE [1982]: 331; Mitchell 
"Theodotus" [1982b]: 105 n.62; W. Tabbernee (1989a: 200) TIB 7 [1990]: 128 and 
n.40, 358-359; A. Jensen (1992: 341 n.322); S. Mitchell (1993: 39 and n.235, 104 and 
nn.425, 427); Tabbernee "Regional Bishops," 257-268, 277; C. Markschies (1994: 23 
and n.99, 27 and n.122); C. Trevett (1996: 211, 273-274 n.149). 


Photograph: ed. pr., 95 no. 8 [of squeeze] (Tabbernee "Montanism," plate 25 no. 54; 
id., "Regional Bishops," plate 2). 


Line drawing/facsimile: Tabbernee "Regional Bishops," 273 fig. 2. 


Myloukome 

The restoration M[vAovx]cojmntóv in /.5, is based on CIG 2 [1843]: 
3420 1.10: ñ Mvherröv Kxatorxia (1.10) from the same region. It almost 
certainly gives the correct ancient name of the settlement to which the 
dedicators of the inscription belonged. Ablabes, a Montanist(?) pneu- 
matikos residing in Rome (72), may also originally have come from this 
“Mill-village,” although this is not assured. 


Date š 
On indictions, see ad 81. As Philadelphia used the Actian era, Praylios 

died in 515. On the more precise date of Sunday 8th of March, See 

Strobel (1977: 195-196) and Tabbemee “Regional Bishops," 275. See 
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ad 75 for a discussion of the allegedly exclusive Montanist use of 
avenuon. 


Staurogram and Christogram 

The two Christian symbols which decorate this stone are not identical, 
The first utilizes tau and rho to signify the cross; see ad 80. The second 
symbol utilizes chi and rho as an abbreviation for Xpuoróc; see ad 33, 


Prajlios 

The spelling IIpaoAt1oc is a relatively common sixth-century variant of 
the earlier form IIpdoAtoc; see Buckler, 96 and 99 no. 9. In /.2 Praylios 
is described not only as &ytoc (cf. 80) but as ó Kolvovög Ó Kkatà tónov, 
An almost identical phrase occurs in //.2-3 of 85. Buckler (96-99) con- 
sidered Praylios to be the bishop of Philadelphia who held the title vo. 
vovöç as co-owner of an estate at Myloukome and as "patron" (consor, 
cf, Thds. Imp., cod. V.16.34) of the village. Grégoire and all later com- 
mentators have shown convincingly that the title xotvovógc cannot be un- 
derstood in this way, but that it is a Montanist title; see also ad 80. 


Kata Tönov 

The additional term vom toxov, "region" or “district,” not, merely, 
"place" (see LPGL, s.v. 1ómoc, B) in Praylios' epitaph suggests that 
Koiva@voi were regional clergy in charge of districts (Groot), which, pre- 
sumably, were subdivisions of patriarchates. Buckler's conjecture that 
Kata tónov here means "in (or of) the estate" (97) arose from his view 
that Praylios was co-owner of such an estate. Buschmann's theory that 
kata tonov designates the locality where the ko.vwvéc had originally be- 
come a "confessor" (253, 254), presupposes the conclusion that Kot- 
vavot were invariably confessors. While the term Kotvwvdéc was probably 
used in some circles for confessors as well as martyrs (see Tabbernee 
“Regional Bishops,” 262-263), there is no evidence to support the view 
that all kouvovoí were confessors. In Gos. Phil. 59. 6-11, for example, 
Mary Magdalen is called a koıvwvöç, which, in the context, presumably 
means a "spiritual consort” of Christ (see A. Marjanen [1995: 130-138, 
esp. 133]) rather than a confessor. In a Montanist context, the term 
kotvavóc appears to have been applied to people who were not only 
"companions of Christ,” but also "companions of the Spirit," partici- 
pating in the faithful passing on what the Holy Spirit had, according to 
Montanist claims, revealed via Montanus, Maximilla, and Priscilla; see 


— —— a Ó—— —s] 
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"confession," provides, in my view, a more likel i 
i mi emek A y explanation of 
of Kata 1ómov in this inscription and in 85, š pi 


85. 


Bagis 


Map 6:C6 (N.E. Lydia). The site of the ancient city of 
Bagis is located near the Turkish city of Güre. Situated S. 

of the Hermos River (Gediz Gayi), Bagis lay on the main 

road from Temenothyrai (25km. E.; 6:C7) to Philadel- 

phia (75km. W.; 6:D5) and Sardis (a further 50km. 

N.W.; 6:C4). See Ramsay Geography [1890]: 131-132; 

id., CB 1 [1895]: 153; ILydiaKP 2 [1911]: 124-128; L. 
Robert (1962: 311-313); Drew-Bear "Temenouthyrai" 

[1979]: 276-279; 287-288; P. Herrmann in TAM 5, 1 

[1981]: pp. 12-13. Bagis belonged to the conventus of 
Sardis; see A.H.M. Jones (1971a: 81). The Turkish vil- 
lage of Karakuyu (6:B6) is situated approx. 20km. N.W. 
of Güre. Its ancient equivalent town or village, not yet 
identified, must have belonged to the territory of Bagis, 
as the boundary between Bagis and Temenothyrai lay 
further E.; see Drew-Bear, 288; cf. TAM 5, 1, p. 13. 
Bagis’ southern boundary formed part of the border with 
Phrygia (on which, see Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 43). 
To the N. it must have been part of Lydia's border with 
Mysia. In the W., Bagis' territory stretched to the site of 
modern Yenigehir (6:B5); see TAM 5, 1, p. 13. Bagis, 
like Philadelphia, appears to have used the Actian era; 
see Drew-Bear, 287 n.55 but contrast Herrmann (1972: 
528 n.32) and TAM 5, 1, p. 13. 


A third Montanist koinonos 


Karakuyu 


Ed. pr. — TAM 5,1 [1981]: 46 with photograph. 


V-VI 


Square slab of white marble. Height: 0.23m.; width: 0.28m.; thickness: 


Tabbemce "Regional Bishops," 263, 268. The region where these xot- , thickn 
0.045m. Latin cross (see ad 14) carved centrally above inscription; 


vævoí carried out their tasks, rather than the place of any alleged public | 
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slightly smaller Latin cross also carved at conclusion of inscription (cf. 
77, 78). Inscription copied by P. Herrmann in 1961. Quadratic epsilons 
but cursive omegas. Ligatures at //.1-2 created by placing upsilon above 
omikron (cf. 77). One of these upsilon/omikron combinations (letters 2/3 
in /.2) appears to have a horizontal bar, perhaps denoting a cross. The 
first nu in xotv@vod has an additional diagonal line from top right to 
bottom left. This is probably the remnant of an originally retrograde nu. 
The omikrons are all carved a smaller size than the other letters. Mason's 
guide lines visible. Letter height (other than omikron): 0.03m. Figure 94. 
Plate 36. 


TMavhov ày«bov DiradE- 
2 Mov KOLV@VOD KQ- 
tà TONOV. T 


(The tomb) of holy Paulos son of Philadelphos, koinónos 


of the region. 

À T i 
Wary TINAAE: 
APUROİMUNY kA 
- TAToT [oN Qm l 


nme 
" P: 











—. SS — ee — — «i 


Fig. 94: Paulos’ tombstone 


—— T — Z -— = - 
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Further references: BE [1982]: 331; SEG 33 
1993: 39 and n.235, 104 and nn.425, 427); T 
Trevett (1996: 276 n.38). 


[1986]: ad 1071; S. Mitchell (1987: 79; 
abbernee "Regional Bishops," 257-268; C. 


Photograph: ed. pr., plate 8 no. 46 (Tabbernee "Regional Bishops," plate 3). 


Line drawing/facsimile: Tabbernee "Regional Bishops," 277 fig. 3. 


Patronymic or ethnic? 

diAaóÉMpov is most likely a patronymic (as translated above), al- 
though the possibility that it is an ethnic cannot be ruled out. Compare 
the inscription on a sarcophagus discovered at Hierapolis: Tó Moi. 
iins oôpa tfjg Nepatiag Maxpeivog ó Mirddehdoc, oünç Gvufiov, 
&daye tovto TH ratpoóo pivypatit. TO tv Diradséedowv xijSetar tadtod 
yévoc (P. Verzone (1963/4: 380]; BE [1967]: 583). The usual form of 
the ethnic, however, is DikadeApets, but DiAadeddnvoc is also attested; 
see C. Habicht (1975: 75). See also ed. pr., 17 and New Docs 3 [1983]: 
87 no. 74, s.v. $1A6gA 0c. 


Date and Montanist nature 

On the -O- carved in ligature with -Y-, see J.S. Creaghan and A.E. 
Raubitschek (1947: 12 and nn.65, 66). Its use here confirms a post-IV 
date: cf. New Docs 4 [1987]: 239-244 no. 122 (1.2) and the additional 
comment in New Docs 5 [1989]: 149 regarding the date of that inscrip- 
tion. On kowovoi, of whom Paulos’ epitaph is the third epigraphic at- 
testation, see ad 80 and cf. 84. There is no doubt that this inscription is 
Montanist; cf. Mitchell (1987: 79). I am no longer convinced (contra 
“Regional Bishops,” 266-267, 276-277) that this epitaph provides sup- 
port for Philadelphia being a Montanist ecclesiastical region, although 
this may, nevertheless, be supported by the provenance of 84. 





Mysia 


Other ed.: *Tabbernee “Regional Bishops" [1993]: 276-277 no. 3 with trans., line 
drawing/facsimile, and photograph. ; 
Kyzikos 
Text reprinted and discussed: Buschmann “Xptotod kotvovóg" [1995a]: 243-264 

with German trans. 


BI (North-Central Mysia). Situated near the 
mi city a Bandirma, Kyzikos was a thriving seaport 
with a well-developed economy and civic SEELEN 
see IKyzikosH [1910]: pp. 1-295; D. Magie eyl 
1, 81, 712; vol. 2, 900 n.115); E. Akurgal (1976: 473- 
474); and New Docs 4 [1987]: 10-17. Kyzikos belonged 


Variant readings: 


L1 I1aóXov; TAM does not mark ligature here, Buschmann does not mark ligatures 
here or elsewhere, 


Il.1-2.— di.a6e)]6ov: Buschmann. 
l. torov.: Buschmann does not show cross here or elsewhere. 


A 


CC weng 
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to the conventus of Adramyttion (Edremit; 5:C1); see 
A.H.M. Jones (1971a: 85-87). A major road led S.W. 
from Kyzikos to Adramyttion (D. Magie [vol. 2, 793- 
794]). Two other main roads led S. to Pergamon (5:C1) 
and Thyateira (6:B3) respectively; see ibid., 797-798. An 
E.-W. road connected Kyzikos to cities such as Prusa 
(Bursa; 5:B2); see ibid., 901. On Kyzikos’ extensive ter- 
ritory, see ibid., 902 and Jones, 86-87. 


86. Tomb of a Montanist(?) bishop 


Bandirma V! 
Now in the Necmi Tolunay Collection, Bandirma 


Ed. pr. — Schwertheim "Sammlung Tolunay" [1983]: 117 no. 17 with photograph. 


Four adjoining fragments of a marble funerary plaque, broken on all 
sides. Height: 0.35m.; width: 0.61m.; thickness: 0.05m. It is possible that 
crosses and/or staurograms were carved at the beginning of //.1, 3; cf. 80, 
84, 87, 94-95. Inscription is only partially extant. Cursive epsilons and 
sigmas, although the extant cursive epsilon in 1.2 appears to have been 
corrected from a quadratic epsilon. Upsilons have little or no tail (cf. 38, 


Ge wi 44). Ligature at /.1. Letter height: 0.03m.-0.04m. Figure 95. 
ate 41. 


[T Yr]óuvnua ` ac.) 
2  [New]évópov £ntoxkóno[v] 
| ay]lov (vac.) rv£&vpa [1k01]. 


Memorial tomb of Neikandros, episkopos (and) holy 
pneumatikos. 


Text reprinted and discussed: BE [1984]: 341; *SEG 33 [1986]: 1071. 


Variant readings: 
l.1 [ Tz]óuvnya: Schwertheim (BE) does not mark (vac.); previous edd. do not sug- 
gest cross or staurogram here nor in /.3. 


1,2 [Neik]ávópov: Schwertheim (BE; SEG) does not mark partially visible letters 
here or elsewhere. 


13 ]tov zvevpat[: Schwertheim; [&y]tov xveüyarlocl: Schwertheim alternate resto- 
ration (SEG), T Harloçl: Schwertheim alterna 
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Further reference: Tabbernee "Regional Bishops" [1993]: 255 


Photograph: ed. pr., plate 14 no, 17. 





Fig. 95: Neikandros' funerary plaque 


Neikandros 

The restoration [Neix]avdpov (/.2) is not secure. The bishop may have 
borne another name, e.g., Mévavdpoc. Schwertheim's restoration, how- 
ever, makes it possible for us to restore also a cross and/or a staurogram; 
on which, respectively, see ad 14 and ad 80. For the use of the word 
vröuvnua (1.1) on (another?) Montanist tombstone, cf. 68. 


A Montanist pneumatikos 

As J. and L. Robert point out (BE, 341), -IOY TINEYMAT- in /.3 dif- 
fers greatly from the epigraphic comparisons cited by Schwertheim: 
IKorinthChr [1941]: 7, inscription from Corinth, and JAsMinChr [1922]: 
233 ter, inscription from Termera. Those inscriptions contain references 
to the Holy Spirit. Schwertheim's alternate restoration, at least of the first 
word in /.3, seems correct; cf. 80, 84, 85. On &yuoç, see ad 80. J. and L. 
Robert are undoubtedly right in suggesting that IINEYMAT- should be 
restored to refer to a xvevjlarıxdç. For the use of this term as a Montanist 
self-designation, see ad 63 and cf. 55, 63, 72, 93, 95. That there should 
be a Montanist bishop in Kyzikos in early V is not surprising. There 
were, after all, Montanists in nearby Constantinople at about the same 
time; see pp. 473-474 above. 


P 
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Galatia 


Ankyra 


Map 5:B4 (Central Galatia). Since 25/24 B.C.E. the 
capital of the province of Galatia, Ankyra (modern An- 
kara) was an extremely important trade center for N. 
Anatolia. Situated at the junction of the major roads in 
the region, Ankyra was an essential resting place for 
people traveling any significant distance east or west 
along the various northern routes across Asia Minor; see 
Ramsay Geography [1890]: 237-240; see also Hirschfeld 
(1894; col. 2221); D. Magie (1950: vol. 2, 1306 n.7, 
1311 n.12; C. Foss (1977: 29-87); IGalatN [1982a]: pp. 
19-24; TIB 4 [1984]: 126-130; Waelkens Türsteine 
[1986]: 299; and New Docs 4 [1987]: 138-139. Malos 
(5:B4), identified as modern Kalecik first by J.G.C. An- 
derson (1910a: 166-167) and confirmed by Hellenica 10 
[1955b]: 30 and Mitchell “Theodotus” [1982b]: 95-101, 
was a village situated 3km. W. of the river Halys 
(Kızılırmak) in a fertile valley within the territory of 
Ankyra, approx. 50km. N.E. of that city; see IGalatN, p. 
172; BE [1984]: 481; and TIB 4, 173, 201-202. 


87. A Montanist(?) lamp-bearing virgin 
Ankara V-VI 
Ed. pr. — Mitchell "Inscriptions" [1977]: 101 no. 49. 


Gray limestone stele. No dimensions provided by I.W. McPherson, 
who photographed the stone and recorded the inscription in the mid- 
1950s. A large incised Maltese cross (cf. 88) dominates the stele visually. 
The incised left and right curves of the top and bottom ends of the cross’ 
vertical arm are continued horizontally to provide main upper border 
and inner lower border. Incised vertical lines downward from the main 
upper border provide the main vertical borders at either side, divide the 
stele into five rectangular panels (the lower one of which is situated hori- 
zontally and is subdivided into a stylized tabula ansata [see ad 9]), and 
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enclose the distinctive ends of the horizontal arm of the Maltese cross 

An incised horizontal line is carved at the foot of the stele, completing 
the main border and forming the base of the tabula ansata which con- 
tains the inscription, which begins and ends with a small Maltese cross. 
Cursive epsilons, sigmas, and omegas. Upsilons have little or no tail. A 
line is carved over the epsilon in 1.2 to indicate alphabetic numeral. Letter 
height not provided. Figure 96. Plate 14, 


+ 'Ev8döe gaðev- 
ön N uia TÖV £ Aap- 
naótópov nap- 
0évov, D Beoğı- 

5 heotatn tod Xpio- 
TOV, LtESavia T- 
yovu€vn. + 


Here sleeps one of the five lamp-bearing virgins, the most 
5 divinely-beloved one | of Christ, Stephania, the hégoumené. 


Other ed.: *Macpherson “New Evidence" [1958]: 176 no. 243 with photographs. 


Text reprinted and discussed: BE [1978]: 497; SEG 27 [1980]: 882; New Docs 2 
[1982]: 205-206 with trans.; Mitchell “Theodotus” [1982b]: 103 n.45 (/1.2-6 only). 


Variant readings: 

l.1 BE does not show cross, 

ll.1-2 — xa8eülön: previous edd. do not mark partially visible kappa. 

1.2 ud: Mitchell “Inscriptions” (SEG). 

114-5 o OeoéuAeotátn: Mitchell "Inscriptions" (SEG). i£ 
1l.6-7  ülyovu&vn. +: Macpherson does not indicate that cross is only partially visi- 
ble; Mitchell (BE; SEG; New Docs) does not show cross at all. 


Further references: TIB 4 [1984]: 130; W. Tabbernee (1989: 200); id., "Regional 
Bishops" [1993]: 255; C. Trevett (1996: 275 n.8 incorrectly cites provenance as 
Bekilli). 


Photographs: Macpherson, plate 59 [of whole stele and close-up of inscription]. 
Lamp-bearing virgins 


S. Mitchell, in his ed. pr., adduced a parallel to the lamp-bearing vir- 
gins mentioned in this inscription to the group of dancing virgins who, 








Aii 
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carrying wax-tapers, led the triumphal procession welcoming home 
Gregory, bishop of Nyssa (c.371-394) in 378 after he was restored to 
his see (Gr. Nyss., ep. 6.10). J. and L. Robert, on the other hand, saw an 
allusion to Mt 25: 1-13—Stephania being compared to the leader of the 
five wise virgins who kept their lamps alight (BE, 497; cf. SEG and New 
Docs), However, it seems that a particular group of virgins who per- 
formed a specific, on-going function in the church is being alluded to in 
this inscription. Hence, neither a one-time event, as in the case of Greg- 
ory, nor a metaphorical allusion fully explains the reference to ap- 
nadnddpor rapOÉvoi here. Mitchell, in a later article (1982: 103 n.46), 


ME PE ee SF SSC 














‘ £F. - Wy t 
i: or TENDA A EKAGEYIE 
PN J AHHMIATUNEAAM | Ezra 5 
{Ruf eS TAAI@OPUUNTIAP e 
Gi GENLWINHOEO QI «5712 
AMA AECTATHTOVXPHC İf 
| TOYCTEDANIAH * ISA 
We te ta LOY E 














Fig. 96: Tombstone of Stephania 
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acknowledges that the source of the expression must lie in Mt 25 but 
suggests that here we have both a biblical allusion and a reference to 
Stephania’s function within the Montanist church. Mitchell's suggestion 
is extremely plausible. Epiphanius, in a section devoted to the Montanist 
subsect called Quintillians (see pp. 346-347 above), reports: 


TloAAaKic 8& Ev Tij a t&v éxxAnoiq eioépyovtat Mapt- 
raönpopoðoar EKTİ tives napOévot, Aevyelyovec öndev 
epxópevat, iva Tpogntevowni tà Aa. ai 6& tpdmov två 
EVÖELKVÜHENEVOL €vbovataajıoü toic napotor aoig 
Gi epyaCovtat KAMİLE te movuoOouv Sum dc elg 
OİKTOV HETAVOLAÇ d'yovoat, Saxpva yespevar xat oyjpati 
tivt ENOSVPOHEVAL TOV tàv dvOpámov Biov (haer. 49.2.3-4). 


And often in their assembly seven lamp-bearing virgins enter, 
undoubtedly arriving robed in white, in order to prophesy to 
the people. They exhibit a kind of enthusiasm to the people 
present, working a deception to make everyone weep; they 
pour forth tears as though, in compassion, they are evoking 
repentance and by their demeanor are lamenting human exis- 
tence. 


In Montanist churches there existed, as in other churches, an author- 
ized order of virgins who performed specific ministries. On the devel- 
opment of the order of virgins in mainstream Christianity, see inter alia, 
G.H. Tavard (1973: 54); R.S, Kraemer (1980: 298-307) and B. 
Witherington (1988: 203-205). Although religious women called virgins 
are attested in Christian literary sources as from early II teg, lgn., 
Smyrn. 13.1; Polyc., ep. 5.3, thus far there is no pre-Constantinian epi- 
graphic attestation of a distinct order; see Snyder Ante Pacem [1985]: 
132. J. LaPorte (1982: 70-107) claims that there was not a separate OT- 
der of virgins before mid III, but this is probably too late as Tert. praesc. 
3 certainly appears to be referring to a distinguishable order of virgins. 


Widow-virgins 

At first, virgins and other Christian ascetic women continued to live in 
their familial home, but later it became increasingly popular for such 
women to live communally, perhaps as early as New Testament times (1 
Tim 5:16). The earliest established order of women was the order of 
widows. Already in existence by the time the pastoral epistles were writ- 
ten (1 Tim 5:1-16), it remained predominant at least until IV*. On this 
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order, see J. Daniélou (1961; 13-22); D.R. MacDonald (1979: 170-171, 
177-179); J.A. McNamara (1979: 575-592); S.L. Davies (1980: 73-94); 
C. Osiek (1983: 159-169); J.M. Bassler (1984: 23-41); P. Richardson 
(1986: 249-253); B.B. Thurston (1989: 7-117); A. Jensen (1992: 74. 
80); and T.K. Seim (1994; 229-248). Younger women, including vir- 
gins, also came to be enrolled within their ranks (e.g., Ign. Smyrn. 13.1) 
and, somewhat inappropriately, designated “widows” (cf. Tert, virg. 
9.4). Conversely, widows were often designated “virgins” (e.g., cf. A, 
Petr, 7; 21-22 with A. Petr. 8.29; Clem., str. 7.12): their vow of perma- 
nent chastity determining their current status. This may also explain why 
Maximilla and Priscilla could be called virgins, despite their original 
married status (Apollon. ap. Eus., h.e. 5.18.3). Whether Apollonius’ 
evidence can be taken to imply that a Montanist order of women was al- 
ready in existence by c.200 is not certain; see H. Remus (1983: 301 
n.52). The later existence of such an order, however, is confirmed by 
Epiph., haer. 49.2.3-4 quoted above. 

Some of the officially enrolled widows, including (or perhaps espe- 
cially) the younger ones, sometimes performed duties in addition to the 
kind of functions referred to in 1 Tim 5:5, 10. According to the Testa- 
mentum Domini, widows supervised the women deacons (1.40.2), but this 
fourth- or fifth-century church order may not have been representative 
of practices outside of the Syrian monophysite church. The slightly ear- 
lier Apostolic Constitutions declare that widows were subject to the 
women deacons (3.7.7; 3.8.1). These constitutions also reveal that 
women deacons were chosen from the ranks of virgins or widows (6.17). 
For an interesting sixth-century epigraphic attestation of this, see New 
Docs 2, 193-195 no. 109. Other inscriptions confirm the literary evi- 
dence (e.g., Rom 16:1) that, even much earlier, official Christianity had 
women deacons; see New Docs 1 [1981]: 121 no. 79; ibid., 2, 194-195; 
ibid., 3 [1983]: 62; ibid., 4 [1987]: 239-244 no. 122 "Sophia, 'the sec- 
ond Phoibe’,” but note ibid., 5 [1989]: 149 regarding date. The third- 
century Didascalia Apostolorum, however, keeps women deacons quite 
distinct from the order of widows; see R. Gryson (1976: xi-xiii, 43). On 
the overlapping of the designations: widow, virgin, deacon, presbytera, 
see Tabbernee (1987b: 30-33) and Jensen (141-165). On the use of the 
term xpeofiric in connection with senior widows, see ad 4. 


Penitential direction 

What was unique, according to Epiphanius, in the Montanist, or at least 
the Quintilian, order of virgins, was that it contained a specific group of 
Aaynaón$ópot, who not only functioned as prophetesses or even as dea- 
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cons, but who directed some sort of emotionally-charged penitential rite, 

Epiphanius undoubtedly believed that, by their actions, these women 

transgressed into the prerogative of bishops and elders, as the passage 

quoted above also introduces his complaint that among the Mon- 

tanists/Quintillians there were female bishops and presbyters (haer., 

49.2.5; see also ad 5). Epiphanius found it totally absurd that men 

should give such authority to women, because, even if a case could be 

made for women clergy by appealing to the precedent of Eve, as did the 
Quintillians, this precedent was superseded by the biblical injunctions 
regarding the subordination of women to men, especially their husbands, 
e.g., Gen 3:16; 1 Cor 11:8; and 1 Tim 2:12, 14 (Epiph., haer. 49.3.1-3), 
In the tradition of the official church, women could prophesy but ide- 
ally, like the daughters of Philip (see ad 83), did so while under the 
guardianship of the father (küptoç or paterfamilias); see Seim (1994: 
180-181, 183 and n.59). Even within this tradition, however, it is clear 
that asceticism, which was universally accepted as a precondition for 
genuine prophecy, also became a means by which women could attain a 
measure of autonomy; see V. Burrus (1986: 101-117; 1987: esp. 81- 
109, 113-119); Seim (1988: 27-45; 1989: 125-140; 1994: 218-224). In 
such cases, though, authority was deemed to have passed from father or 
husband to the church as embodied in the male bishop (eg, Ign. Polyc. 
4.1-5.2; Const. App. 4.2.1); see E. Schüssler Fiorenza (1983: 313-315) 
but cf. C. Trevett (1989b: 202-214, esp. 212-214). 

That there could be women bishops, women presbyters and women 
prophets involved in conducting penitential rites was incomprehensible 
to Epiphanius. Within Montanism, however, the latter were not ordinary 
women: they were ascetics. Even in traditional Christianity, the principle 
of gender annulment was applied to ascetic women and, in some in- 
stances, at least in symbolic terms, led to the portrayal of such women in 
masculine-specific terms; see E. Castelli (1986: 61-88); S.P. Brock and 
S. Ashbrook Harvey (1987: 24-25), but note the caution expressed by 
Burrus (1987: 117) and Seim (1989: 136-137) concerning interpreting 
the data too androcentrically. It is not that these women were deemed to 
be men but that the then perceived social and ecclesial disadvantages in- 
herent in femaleness were negated. That the Montanists practiced ec- 
clesial gender neutrality is clear from Epiphanius’ wording regarding 
female bishops and presbyters, which follows immediately after the pas- 
sage already quoted above: 











= 
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‘Exioxonoi te map’ adtoic yuvoikec Kat xpeopotepot 
yuvañeç xai ta Ada’ Ov pndév ÖLAYEPELV daciv “EV yap 
Xptoté Inood ofge dpoev ote OAV” (haer. 49.2.5). 


And among them women are bishops and women are presby- 
ters and the like; as there is no difference, they say, “for in 
Christ Jesus there is neither male nor female." 


R.E. Heine (1989b: 135) is undoubtedly correct in interpreting the 
phrase Kai tà dAAa (literally: “and the like") to refer to Montanist ec- 
clesial offices other than bishop and presbyter. Hence, in Montanism, as 
in the official church, women could be deacons, but they could also hold 
other offices which incorporated ministries, such as leading penitential 
rites, elsewhere reserved exclusively for men. That the function of Mon- 
tanist prophetesses leading penitential rites originally developed from the 
status of such women as confessors who automatically had the status of 
presbyters, as argued by F.C. Klawiter (1980: 251-261), is plausible. 
There is no need, however, to see a direct link between the penitential 
function of these women and that of prophetesses/priestesses in Phrygian 
native religions as, for example, do W. Schepelern (1929: 127-128) and 
A. Strobel (Das heilige Land [1980]: 247-249); see D. Powell (1975: 
46-48). That there were both male and female /ampadöphoroi in Phry- 
gian cults may, of course, have made the introduction of the Christian 
lampadephoroi less unusual. On the Montanist penitential system in 
general, including Tertullian's contribution, see P. de Labriolle (19132: 
404-457), W.G. Murdoch (1946; 167-171); Klawiter (1975: 13, 115- 
122, 128); F.E. Vokes (1976: 62-76). 


The number of lampadéphoroi 

In any Christian context, the appearance of lamp-bearing virgins 
evokes images of the wise and foolish virgins of Mt 25. As these virgins 
prepared for the coming of the bridegroom, who from early times is 
equated metaphorically with Christ (see K. Niederwimmer [1975: 58- 
65), there are obvious eschatological overtones to the role of the Mon- 
tanist lampadéphoroi. Presumably, their function was to call people to 
repentance in preparation for the (second) coming of Christ and the es- 
tablishment of the messianic realm. It is not insignificant that Epiphanius 
links this practice especially with the Quintillians, since, as I have argued 
elsewhere (Tabbernee (1989b: 52-60]), it was probably Quintilla, rather 
than the original Montanist prophets, who, on the basis of a vision in 
which Christ appeared to her in the form of a woman, proclaimed that 
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the New Jerusalem of Rev 21 would descend at Pepouza (Epiph., haer. 

48.14.1-3). Perhaps under Quintilla's influence, an earlier practice was 

brought into sharper eschatological focus. This may also explain why 

there were seven, rather than five, lampadéphoroi. The symbolism of five 

wise virgins, was superseded by the number seven suggested by other 
images drawn from the book of Revelation, such as the seven spirits be- 

fore the throne (Rev 1:4), the seven churches (1:11), the seven stars and 
the seven candlesticks (1: 20); see Powell (46) and, for further examples 
of the likely literal interpretation of symbols from Revelation by Quin- 
tilla, also see Tabbernee “Montanism” (1978): 277-279 and ad 76. 
That the number seven need not have been adhered to by all Montanist 
congregations who had /ampadéphoroi is indicated by the inscription 
under discussion here, if, as seems extremely likely, it is indeed Mon- 
tanist. Earlier at Ankyra, however, there may have been a group of seven 
Montanist “widow-virgins,” who, though, are not called /ampadöphoroi; 
see ad 89. Perhaps the actual number depended somewhat on the people 
available to perform the function at any given time as well as on local 
custom which, given the existence of subsects, varied considerably within 
Montanism. 


‘Hyovpévy and 0720600201670 

Stephania was the senior member of her group. The designation ñ 
Tyovuévn, elsewhere used of the superior of a convent (LPGL, s.v. 
tlyovuévm; cf. Leclercq “Higouméne” [1924b]: col. 2381; New Docs 2, 
206; J. Ysebaert [1991: 426]) indicates that Stephania was the 
"superior" with whom and under whose care the other lamp-bearing 
virgins lived. The designation @eopiAeotdtm: "the most God-beloved 
one," is common for senior male clergy and even emperors (LPGL, s.v. 
BeopiArjc, 1d; SEG 29 [1982]: 643). The use of this designation for 
women is extremely rare: LPGL provides no literary examples, and there 
are few epigraphic testimonies. See 75 and an inscription honoring à 
woman deacon at Patrai in Achaea; ed. pr. — Ph. Petsas (1971: 161-163 
[pl. 148]); cf. discussion in New Docs 1, 121; SEG 29 [1982]: 425; New 
Docs 4, 239 ad 2. In the case of the woman deacon from Patrai, the ex- 
alted title may have been used because, in fulfillment of a vow, she do- 
nated a mosaic for the church. In Stephania's case, her high status in the 
Montanist community would certainly explain the use of the designa- 
tion. G.H.R. Horsley's translation of //.4-6: "the most God-beloved 
daughter of Christ" (New Docs 2, 206), may be preferred over mine. 
Although of necessity it inserts the word "daughter," it more accurately 
conveys the sense of 0šéobuÀ)eorún. 








N 
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88. An appeal to St. Theodotos 


Kalecik, in cemetery outside town, V-VI 
about 500m. N.W. of Byzantine castle 


Ed. pr. — IGalatN [1982a]: 212 with trans. and photographs. 


Gray limestone octagonal column-base broken at top, partially buried 
below. Height (visible): 0.65m.; diameter: 0.80m. The base is decorated 
on all sides: 1. rosette in circle; 2. cross in circle; 3. palm leaves at either 
side of cross; 4, cross in circle, above vine(?); 5. rosette in circle above 
cross with two doves; 6. tree; 7. cross; 8. serpentine spiral. Column pho- 
tographed and inscription recorded by I.W. Macpherson in the mid- 
1950s. Inscription copied anew by S. Mitchell in 1981. Text runs around 
all eight faces of the stone. Cursive epsilons. Letter height: 0.04m. Fig- 
ure 97. Plate 42. 


"Ayve Oeodote Bof avxov 'Avtoviov t£xvitov 
Ocodotov vyiaq. 


Saint Theodotos: aid the health of Antonios, artisan, (and) of 
Theodotos. 


Other edd.: Macpherson “New Evidence” [1958]; 184 no. 265 with photograph; 
*Mitchell “Theodotos” [1982b]: 99 with photograph, 


Text reprinted and discussed: BE (1984): 481. 
Variant reading; 


LI Boru: BE; aüröv: Macpherson; Trio: Macpherson. 


Further references: BE [1983]: 428, 434; TIB 4 [1984]: 173, 201-202; R. Mac- 


Mullen (1985: 152 n.13) with partial trans; SEG 32 [1985]: ; bbe 
(1989a: 201); C. Trevett (1996: 125), j [1985]: 1263; W. Tabbernee 


Photographs: Macpherson, pl i i i 

, plate 63 (three photographs, showing eight sides of 
column-base = ed. pr., plate 9 no. 212); Mitchell, plates 26[a]-[b] (showing three sides). 
Theodotos 


Nisus to the Byzantine account of the saint's life, Theodotos, a 
mopkeeper/pastor at Ankyra, was put to death in the city by Theoteknos 
governor in c.312 (M. Thdot. 1-31). Theodotos’ body, however, was 
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taken to Malos on a cart, the donkey stopping at the exac i 
Theodotos had earlier selected as an ideal oich for a AR 
which God would provide the relics (32-36; cf. 10-12). This martyrium 
was constructed by the time the Life was written (34), probably c.360; so 
Mitchell (101, 112-113) but contrast H. Grégoire and P. Orgels (1951: 
178-179) who date the Life no earlier than V. Irrespective of how one 
evaluates the historicity of the specific details (see p. 216 above), the Life 
and some murals depicting the saint (Mitchell, 101) provide incontro- 
vertible evidence for the popularity of the cult of Theodotos in Galatia 
and neighboring Cappadocia. 





Fig. 97: Column-base of 
Theodotos' martyrium 
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Martyrium Wé 
The cult had its center at Malos. The column-base, containing the in- 


scription under discussion here, is undoubtedly a remnant of Theodotos’ 
martyrium. A similar, but uninscribed, base was also found at the same 
site as was an heptagonal base, decorated with three crosses; ibid., 100 
(pl. 25[b]). A third stone, containing an inscription commemorating a 
benefaction (89) probably also comes from the same site. That the 
building on this site was not the main village church is apparent from 
other archaeological remains, including a font, at the base of nearby Cas- 
tle Hill; Mitchell, 99 (pl. 25[a]). As the shape and decoration of the col- 
umn-bases indicate a V-VI date, the martyrium may have been 
constructed then or, more likely, an earlier martyrium was remodeled and 
adorned at that time (Mitchell, 101). 


Symbols 

The column-base containing the inscription is decorated richly with 
prominent symbols. The crosses are in the shape of a Latin cross (see ad 
14), but the ends of the arms are carved in a manner resembling the eight 
points of a Maltese cross; cf. 76 for a Greek cross, the arms of which are 
finished in a similar manner. The cross of 87 is undoubtedly a 
“Maltese” cross, showing that it was popular in the region at about this 
time. The crosses, palm leaves (see ad 9), and doves (cf. 72, 75, 94) are 
common Christian motifs, Rosettes, in Christian art, represented Chris- 
tograms or stars, especially the stars of the Apocalypse; see ad 71 and cf. 
61, 76(?). For rosettes carved within circles, cf. 71, 91. The vine(?)-tree, 
while not exclusively Christian (see ad 48 and cf. 51), is an appropriate 
symbol for Theodotos’ martyrium. This symbol, carved on side 6, may, 
however, have been meant to represent the "tree of life" (Gen 3: 22-24) 
rather than a vine. The spiral carved on side 8 represents a snake, perhaps 
reminiscent of the serpent in the story of the Garden of Eden (Gen 3: 1- 
24). Between these symbols on side 7 stands the large Maltese cross. 
Taken together, these three symbols may have depicted the power of the 
crucified Christ to restore fallen humanity to its original healthy state— 
both spiritually and physically. The serpentine spiral, of course, was also 
a universal symbol for healing and hence, irrespective of any intended 
biblical allusions, was carved appropriately above the word üyig in this 
appeal for health; see also Macpherson, 184. 


Two supplicants or one? 
Antonios, the teyvitnc, was probably the stonemason (Mitchell, 99) 
although he may also have been the designer and supervisor of the 
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(re?)construction project. Not surprisingly, while working on the 
martyrium, Antonios took the opportunity to invoke the saint's aid. But 
did he ask only for himself? If the fourth word (a16v) is simply an error 
for a 9109, only one supplicant could have been intended. If so, Antonios 
must have been the son of a man named Theodotos. However, as omikron 
was often substituted for omega, the word probably carried the sense of 
avrav, in which case a second supplicant called Theodotos is named in 
the inscription, as translated above. Perhaps Theodotos was Antonios' 
chief assistant. It appears that a man named Aglaomyris paid for the 
(re)construction, his generosity being commemorated by a separate in- 
scription (89). 


Montanist? 

The M. Thdot. contains numerous details and allusions compatible 
with the view, first expressed by Grégoire and Orgels (165-184) and de- 
veloped by Mitchell (93-113, esp. 102-105, 111-113), that Theodotos 
was a leading member of a rigorist (probably Montanist) community. 
Theodotos certainly displayed some traits not incompatible with Mon- 
tanism: ascetic self-discipline (M. Thdot. 1-2), the gift of healing (3), and 
encouraging Christians "to embrace death" in the face of persecution 
(6, cf. 3). Theodotos himself also appears to have been a voluntary mar- 
tyr, an action which Mitchell (102) sees as paralleling exactly Montanus’ 
alleged instructions on open profession of faith; e.g., Mont., fr., ap. Tert., 
fug. 9.4 (cf. anim. 55.5). Montanus' teaching on the issue of martyrdom, 
however, was not any more radical than that of some of the Fathers of 
catholic Christianity (e.g., Clem., str. 4.3-6; Cypr., ep. 58.3); see W. Tab- 
bernee (1985: 36-38). Moreover, the context shows that Theodotos only 
"volunteered" after he had been convinced through visions, confirmed 
by subsequent events, that God had singled him out for martyrdom 
(Thdot. 16-21); see also Tabbernee "Montanism" [1978]: 280-283. 
These were the exact circumstances which, in mainstream Christianity, 
provided permissible exceptions to the rule against voluntary martyrdom; 
see Tabbernee (1985: 33-36). Theodotos may well have been a Mon- 
tanist, but this cannot be established on the basis of his traits as portrayed 
in the M. Thdot. 


The seven virgins 

The strongest hint that Theodotos may have been a Montanist is that 
the Life also contains an account of the martyrdom of seven virgins (M. 
Thdot. 13-19). In light of Epiphanius’ testimony that during Montanist 
worship services seven virgins carried out significant prophetic and peni- 
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tential functions (haer. 49.2.3-4; cf. 87), Theodotos’ companions and 
predecessors in martyrdom may well have been such a group of Mon- 
tanist virgins (Mitchell, 102-103, followed by R. Lane Fox [1987: 599]). 
The absence of any mention of them having been /ampadephoroi (see 
ad 87) may simply be because that was not pertinent to the story, or it 
may indicate some diversity of the role of virgins, especially “widow- 
virgins,” among the Montanists. That they were not members of the offi- 
cial church is apparent from the comment that the ‘Anotaxtnytat had 
claimed that Tekousa, their leader, and two other virgins belonged to 
their community (M. Thdot. 19). The subsequent comment describing 
the virgins’ actual affiliation, unfortunately, has a /acuna in the text. The 
suggestion by Grégoire and Orgels (173) that the missing word is xvev- 
oral is attractive, as is their related argument that an author from the 
official church is unlikely to have drawn attention to an alternative sec- 
tarian account of their martyrdom; see also Mitchell, 103-104. It may 
also be significant that Theodotos is said to have recovered the bodies of 
the seven virgins and buried them near the Church of the Patriarchs (M. 
Thdot. 19). 


The Church of the Patriarchs 

The Church of the Patriarchs is described by the Life as a uapTüptov 
(M. Thdot. 20; cf. 26 which refers to another martyrium dedicated to the 
Fathers). Mitchell (105) claims that the reference to “Patriarchs” in this 
context must be to Montanist patriarchs; cf. Grégoire and Orgels, 182; 
Trevett, 125, 211. This is not unlikely, as there is literary evidence that 
Montanists existed in Ankyra from late II until at least IV^; see pp. 53-54, 
216, and 350-351 above. Could Jerome, the first to mention that Mon- 
tanism, unlike contemporary official Christianity, had “patriarch” as the 
highest rank in its clerical hierarchy (ep. 41.3; see ad 80), have learned 
this fact while visiting Ankyra in c.373 (Gal. 2.2; see pp. 350-351 
above)? If so, does this mean that there were Montanist patriarchs of 
Ankyra as well as of Pepouza? Or are we to assume that the relics of 
more than one of the patriarchs of Pepouza were contained in this 
martyrium? That the seven virgins were buried near this martyrium need 
not be doubted because, even if the details of their martyrdom were fab- 
ricated later, an accurate tradition conceming the location of their graves 
may well have led to later embellishments of this tradition. However, ex- 


tant epigraphic data attest neither the martyrium of the Patriarchs nor the 
martyrdom of the seven virgins. 
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The Montanist community in Ankyra 

If the seven virgins buried near the Church of the Patriarchs were in- 
deed Montanists, it follows that, at least in the mind of the author of the 
Life, Theodotos and a large number of the other people mentioned in the 
M. Thdot. were also Montanists. This would add significantly to the 
number of known Montanists, and other data contained in the Life would 
provide us, as Grégoire/Orgels and Mitchell assume, with potentially reli- 
able information about the Montanist community in Ankyra, c.312. De- 
spite Mitchell's demonstration (94-96, 104-107) that the geographical 
and topographical information contained in the M. Thdot. is basically 
accurate, as is the data about Theoteknos and the persecution (Mitchell, 
107-112), the question of authorship and date is not yet settled, 
Mitchell’s conclusion (113) that the Life was written by a man named 
Nilos, who as a youth had been a companion of Theodotos, perhaps as a 
means of sustaining the morale of the Montanist community at Ankyra 
during the attempt to revive paganism by Julian the Apostate (c.360- 
363), accords with the internal evidence and the claims made by the M. 
Thdot., but were those claims anything other than means of bolstering the 
“authenticity” of the document? Is the fact that the author bears the 
same name as the famous Nilos of Ankyra, who died in c.430 (see B. 
Altaner and A. Stuiber [1980: 334, 618]) a mere coincidence (as 
Mitchell appears to assume) or does it substantiate the view of Grégoire 
and Orgels (178-179) that the name was adopted by a post-430 author? 

Whether the M. Thdot. was written c.360 or post-430, the apparently 
Montanist allusions contained therein may be the product of the author. 
The tradition about Theodotos and the seven virgins (whether originally 
separate or together) may have been utilized by a Montanist or pro- 
Montanist author, much as the story of Perpetua and Felicitas was em- 
ployed in early III; see pp. 55-59 above. If so, any genuinely Montanist 
features in the Life may reflect the circumstances of the Montanist com- 
munity in Ankyra at the time the Life was written, rather than during IV’, 
but even this is not indisputable. 


Montanism at Malos? 

No definitive conclusions can be reached about whether there was ever 
a Montanist community at Malos. The possibility of such a community, 
nevertheless, cannot be ruled out. The New Prophecy may have spread 
from Ankyra to the Galatian countryside. If Theodotos himself was a 
Montanist, then it is extremely likely that Fronto, the rpeoporepoc from 
Malos with whom Theodotos had a picnic on the site of his future 
martyrium (M. Thdot. 10-12) and who later plied the soldiers guarding 
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Theodotos’ body with wine to allow him to take the body back to Malos 
(32-34), was also a Montanist. As in the case of Theodotos, however, 
certainty is not assured. | 

Similarly, the epigraphic evidence for the existence of Theodotos’ 
martyrium neither substantiates the authenticity of the M. Thdot. nor does 
it indicate whether the cult of Theodotos ever was predominantly, if not 
exclusively, Montanist. We cannot say, therefore, whether the supplicants 
whose names are carved on the column-base at the time of the 
(re)construction of the martyrium were Montanists. In any case, even if 
the martyrium was commissioned by a Montanist community at Malos, 
this community need not have engaged only Montanists to work on the 
structure. As there is even less proof of Theodotos’ own Montanist alle- 
giance than there is for that of Perpetua and Felicitas, this inscription has 
been treated in the section covering the time period when the inscription 
was set up, rather than in the section dealing with the time when 
Theodotos lived (cf. 87 but contrast 14). 


89. A benefactor of Theodotos’ martyrium 


Kalecik, near a fountain V-VI 
Ed. pr. — Legrand “Inscriptions” [1897]: 101 no. 22 with facsimile. 


No description of shape of stone nor measurements provided. Ac- 
cording to ed. pr., a Staurogram (partially legible) was carved at the end 
of the inscription. Cursive sigmas. Letter height not provided. Figure 98. 


Ayhaopuptg pap- 
2 tapoc döloğopfi- 
oç OAOV KOOL- 
4  oatovnov. + 


Aglaomyris adorned the entire shrine of the prize-winning 
martyr. 


Other ed.: *IGalatN [1982a]: 211 with trans. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Mi « " i a 
[1984]: 481. se itchell "Theodotos" [1982b]: 100-101; BE 
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Variant readings: 

l.1 'AyXatopptic: BE. 

1.4 T: /GalatN (Mitchell “Theodotos”) shows Latin cross rather than staurogram. BE 
does not show staurogram. 


Further references: BE [1983]: 434; TIB 4 (1984): 173, 201-202; SEG 32 [1985]: 
1263. ^ : 


Facsimile: ed. pr., 101. 


ATAAOMYPICMAP 
TYPOCAOGOAOYLOPH 
OCOAONKOCMH 
CATO NHON + 


Fig. 98: Inscription recording Aglaomyris’ 
patronage, as published in 1897 


Metrical dedication 

The inscription is composed as a hexametric verse following the name 
of the benefactor. The term &0X04öpoç pidptuc signifies a Christian wit- 
ness who, by dying for the faith, had gained the martyrs’ crown, see ad 
70. The “prize-winning martyr” honored by this inscription is not 
named but, at Malos, he could not have been other than St. Theodotos 
(cf. 88). Undoubtedly, Aglaomyris paid for the “adornment” of the 
structure which Antonios (and his assistant Theodotos [not to be con- 
fused with St. Theodotos]?) built; see ad 88. This structure was most 
probably the martyrium built for the cult of St. Theodotos at Malos. 
Aglaomyris apparently paid for the whole of the remodeling and equip- 
ping; cf. 82 and perhaps 69. On staurograms, see ad 80 and cf. 84. 


Montanist? 

Whether Aglaomyris was a Montanist depends upon whether the cult 
of Theodotos at Malos during V-VI was exclusively or, at least, predomi- 
nantly Montanist; see ad 88. If so, it is almost certain that the major 
benefactor of the reconstructed martyrium would be a Montanist. But, às 
shown ad 88, the case for a Montanist community at Malos is not abso- 
lutely conclusive. 
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Numidia 
Mascula 


Map 3:E2 (S. Numidia). Modern Khenchela. See p. 444 
above. 


90. A Montanist(?) monogram 


Khenchela V! 
Ed. pr. — Héron de Villefosse "Rapport" [1875]: 459 no. 145 (facsimile only). 


Stone fragment. No dimensions provided. Monogram consisting of 
large classical D and M. Smaller O and S are carved respectively within 
the D and the right-hand triangular space of the M. Letter height (of D 
and M): 0.08m. Figure 99. 


Do(minus?) M(untanu)s? 


Dominus Muntanus 


DM 


Fig. 99: Monogram honoring 
dominus Muntanus, as published in 1875 


Other edd.: CIL 8,1 [1881]: 2274 (Wilmanns) with facsimile; cf. ibid., 8,2 [1881]: al 
2274 (De Rossi); Duval Africae I [1982]: 169 no. 81 with facsimile. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Monceaux “Enquête IV” [1908a]: 235 no. 271 with 
facsimile; ILCV | [1924/5]: 1636 adn.; Leclercq “Montanisme (épigraphie)" [1934b]: 
2 Se (ad no. 19) with facsimile; *Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 717 no. 62 with 
acsimile. 


Variant readings: 

1 o dom(e)sticus? or Do(nius) M(untanu)s?: Wilmanns in CIL 8,1; Dom(u)s: De 
Rossi in CIL 8,2; Do(minus) M(untanu)s: Monceaux; d(ominus) M(untana)s: Leclercq; 
d(ominus) M(untanu)s: ILCV; Dominus Muntanus: Duval. 


Further references; CIL 8, suppl. 2 [1894]: p. 1677 ad 2274; W.H.C. Frend (1940: 
40 and n.29), 
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Facsimiles: ed. pr., 459 (CIL 8,1, p. 252 but D and M further apart than i 
(Monceaux, 235; Leclercq, col. 2542 but external bars of M angled: abere: Bal 


Puzzling abbreviations 

The four letters of this monogram are obviously abbreviations for a 
then commonly used formula, but which is no longer easily identifiable 
If, as claimed by Héron de Villefosse (459), not unreasonably but with: 
out providing supportive evidence, the monogram is Christian, the letters 
may represent the Christian equivalent of a non-Christian funerary for- 
mula such as Dis Manibus (DM), the longer version of which, Dis Mani- 
bus Sacrum (“Sacred to the divine spirits of the dead”), was abbreviated 
DMS and used with the sense of Deo Magno Sacrum (‘Sacred to the 
great God"); see F. Grossi Gondi (1920: 480). For North-African ex- 
amples, see G. Charles-Picard (1965: 117). Perhaps, therefore, the letters 
should be restored as D(EJO M(AGNO) S(ACRUM). This would only be 
appropriate, however, if the stone fragment on which the letters were 
carved was part of a tombstone. The absence of any description of the 
stone fragment by Héron de Villefosse makes it impossible to draw con- 
clusions from the nature of the stone. 

On the other hand, it is possible to draw some conclusions based on 
the nature of the monogram itself. The monogram is similar to the 
monogram of the martyr-saint Cyprian (see Duval Africae I, 119-120 no. 
55 fig. 82), and hence the abbreviations are more likely to relate to the 
name of a martyr. In light of 71, also discovered at Khenchela, it is likely 
that the restoration should read Do(minus) M(untanu)s or perhaps 
Do(mnus) M(untanu)s; see also 91. If so, the inscription probably be- 
longed to a reliquary containing some of the bones of Muntanus (Duval 
Africae 1, 169). This Muntanus may have been a local Numidian martyr 
or, more likely, the Carthaginian martyr Montanus; see ad 71. 


A Montanist connection? 

Monceaux (235), on the basis of arguments which he and others ad- 
vanced in connection with 71, argued that the (restored) name Muntanus 
referred to the founder of Montanism. The discovery of a further in- 
scription at Khenchela (91) mentioning a Muntanus who is almost cer- 
tainly a martyr, linked with the common North-African practice of 
calling martyrs domnus or dominus, makes the accuracy of Monceaux's 
suggestion extremely unlikely. Monceaux's related suggestion (ibid.) 
that the inscription came from a Montanist community is slightly more 
plausible, but, if accurate, the Montanist connection needs to be estab- 
lished via the hypothesis that Numidian Montanists, or more likely, Ter- 
tullianists, adopted the Carthaginian martyr (whose parents may have 
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been adherents of the New Prophecy) as a saint especially worthy of their 
veneration; see p. 142 above and ad 71. It is equally likely that the cult 
of Montanus was shared by catholics and Donatists but that at Mascula 
the martyrium was Donatist; see also ad 71. 


91. “By order of the blessed Muntanus” 


Khenchela, in garden of former officers’ club y! 


Ed. pr. — Duval "Plastique chrétienne" [1972b]: 282-285 no. 4 and ibid., fasc. B, 116. 
120 no. 4 with French trans., photographs, and facsimiles, 


Limestone pillar, discovered by N. Duval in 1970. Height: 1.78m.; 
width: 0.46m.; thickness: 0.29m. Geometric designs carved on front face 
within five superimposed registers (four square, the fifth rectangular) 
surrounded by a double frame consisting of a band of chevrons between 
two thin lines and a cord-like moulding. Central register is filled with 
carved rosettes (cf. 61, 71, 76[?], 88). Some decorations also sculpted on 
left side. Inscription is on replastered field at top of front face above 
geometric decorations. Letters are carved unevenly. Small second -S- 
added in /.1 as a correction. Letter height: 0.015m.-0.02m. Figure 100. 
Plate 37. 


Ex jussione benedicti Munta- 
2 ni, Purpurius fecit ex artificio 
Donati. 


By order of the blessed Muntanus, Purpurius has provided (this 
pillar) through the handiwork of Donatus. 


Other ed.: *Duval Africae I [1982]: 171-172 no. 82 with French trans., facsimile, and 
photograph. 


Further references: Duval "Plastique chrétienne," 111, 121; Duval Africae II [1982]: 
704-705. 


Photographs: ed. pr., 117 figs. 67a [of pillar], 67b [of detail] (= Duval Africae I, fig. 
116). 


Vati Mà ed. pr., 111 fig. 61, 4 [of cross section], 119 fig. 67c (= Duval Africae |, 
ig. 116). 
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Fig. 100a: Pillar sponsored 
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“By order of” 

The phase ex jussione is uncommon in North-African epigraphy, al. 
though it does occur occasionally (cf. e.g., Duval Africae 1, 231-239 no. 
112 (1.2). The sense, however, is clear: the dedicator felt compelled by 
the saint honored in the inscription to sponsor the item also mentioned. 
The inscription, therefore, records the fulfillment of the saint's “order,” 
paralleling the fulfillment of a vow. In this inscription, not only the pa- 
tron (cf, 89) but also the artisan (cf. 88) is mentioned. It is not clear, 
however, whether Donatus was the stonemason or simply the sculptor of 
the decorations on the pillar. Nor is it is apparent whether Purpurius do- 
nated merely this pillar or a whole colonnade; see Duval Africae I, 117. 


Muntanus 
Although not used as frequently as its synonym beatus (cf. 92) as a 


title for martyrs (e.g., Pass. Perp. 11.1), the designation benedictus (1.1) 
is by no means rare; cf. Duval Africae I, 249-250 no. 119 (with French 
trans., facsimile and photograph). In this instance, there can be no doubt 
that the Muntanus honored here is a martyr. The orthography of the 
name is identical to that of 71 where a Muntanus is given the epithet do- 
minus, another term frequently applied to martyrs in North Africa; see 
ad 71. This latter epithet and the name Muntanus may be restored, cor- 
rectly, in 90. 

The Muntanus named on this and the other two inscriptions from 
Khenchela (71, 90) is probably the Carthaginian martyr Montanus who 
died in 259 and whose cult appears to have spread to Numidia judging 
from a further inscription discovered near Henchir El Begueur (Duval 
Africae 1, 130-131 no. 59 (fig. 91). Theoretically, this cult may have 
been introduced to Numidia by Montanists or Tertullianists, but the cult 
could equally have been catholic, Donatist, or both; see ad 71. If any- 
thing, the possibility of it having been popular in Donatist circles is the 
most likely of all the options. Donatism was dominant in the region 
around Khenchela and probably in Khenchela itself; see p. 444 above. 
Moreover, Purpurius and Donatus were popular Donatist names; the lat- 
ter for obvious reasons, the former because a man named Purpurius had 
been an early Donatist leader in Numidia (Aug., c. Cresc. 3.30). For epi- 


graphic attestation of the name Purpurius at nearby Timgad, the site of 


the Donatist holy city of Thaumugadi, see H. d'Escurac-Doisy (1955: 
111-117 no. 25); cf. AE 1957 [1958]: 185. 


— M — — 


 —rFaa 
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Martyrium? 

The three inscriptions from Khenchela discussed in this corpus 
probably all came from a martyrium devoted to the cult of Montanus. If 
so, 71 was carved on a mensa martyrum or a funerary mensa and 90 was 
probably the monogram carved on or near the reliquary. The inscription 
under discussion here presumably recorded patronage of the martyrium. 


Ancient site near Ain Ghorab 


Map 3:E3 (S. Numidia). Approx. 80km. S.W. of Tebessa 
(Theveste; 3:E3) and approx. 50km. SS E of Khenchela 
(Mascula; 3:E2), Ain Ghorab is situated on the edge of 
the Plain of Guert (3:F1-F2) on the Nemencha Plateau 
(3:E2-E3). The ancient agricultural settlement at this site 
has not yet been identified; see also W.H.C. Frend 
(1940: 38-40). 


92. The martyr Emeritus 


Ain Ghorab, in the ruins of a Byzantine fort c.495(?) 


Ed. pr. — Poulle “Inscriptions” [1871/2]: 421-422 from copy by M. Lucas. 


Rectangular limestone slab, damaged on all sides, broken at top left, 
top middle, top right and at right side. Discovered by M. Lucas. Height: 
0.45m.; width: 1.35m.; thickness: 0.25m. Three Christian symbols 
carved at left of inscription. Most likely: a Christogram at /.1, a Greek 
cross at /.2, and a staurogram at //.3-4. As only part of the first two sym- 
bols remains, perhaps all three were staurograms. Inscription covers most 
of stone. Letters carved in late classical-style capitals, apart from the cur- 
sive q in /.3 which also appears to have an abbreviation mark carved 
above it. The oblique hasta of R is carved consistently short. The C in ^ 
is engraved retrograde. Mason's guide lines visible. Letter height: 
0.05m. Figure 101. Plate 37. 


e tri Christi, h\(De avitatio 
l H(i)¢ domus D(e)i m itis S(an)c(t)i P[aracleti]. 


2 + H(i)c memoria beati martiris Dei consulti |Elmerliti|. 
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H(i)c exaudietur omnis q(u)i invocat nomen D(omi)ni 
.. D(e)i emnipotlentis]. 

4 | Cur homo miraris? D(e)o jubante meliora videvis. 
A[nno regis] XI. 


Here (is) the dwelling place of Christ our God, here the habi- 
tation of the Holy Spirit, the Paraclete. Here (is) the memorial 


of the blessed martyr Emeritus, God's advocate. Here everyone 


who invokes the name of the Lord God almighty will be heard. 
Why, person, do you marvel? With the help of God you will 
see (even) greater (marvels). In year 11 of the king. 


r = A a = s 
| 2 HO PhAGSTRICHRISTIHCAVITATIO Sp S SCIPARACI. EH | 
| EDE TEOMAN Roedt N Portus | 
J C VRHONOMI ARS EU E E | 


Mio arre hm b aE mm eA Ml e i... IU. due aera ou A” _ — -l 


Fig. 101: Memorial dedication 
for Emeritus 


Other edd.: Masqueray "Ruines I" [1878]: 446-447 (majuscules); CIL 8,1 [1881]: 2220 
(Wilmanns) with facsimile of majuscule text; cf. De Rossi in ibid., 8,2 [1881]: ad 2220 
(facsimile); *Duval Africae I (1982): 151-154 no. 70 with French trans., facsimile, and 
photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: De Bosredon “Inscriptions” [1876/7]: 378 no. 80 
(majuscule text); De Rossi “Nuovo scoperte africane” [1878]: 8-10 with facsimile of ma- 
juscule text; id., Capsella [1889]: 17 (1I.1-3 only); an anonymous missionnaire des Pères 
Blancs "Emeritus" [1899]: 65-70 with photograph of squeeze; Monceaux "Enquéte IV" 
[19082]: 229-231 no. 267 with facsimile of majuscule text; Scaglia Epigraphia [1909]: 
251 (facsimile of majuscule text only); P. Monceaux (1912: 468-469); Leclercq “Ghorab 
(Ain)” [1924a]: cols. 1240-1242 ad no. 3 with line drawing/facsimile; JLCV 1 [1924/5]: 
1830 (cf. suppl. in ibid., 4 [1967]: p.15); Leschi “Basilique” [1936]: 34-35; W.H.C. 
Ge? oe 43-44, 45 n.87); Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 717-718 no. 63 with 
simile, 


Variant readings: 

l +: Lucas in Poulle (de Bosredon, Wilmanns in CIL 8,1 [majuscule copy only]), 
Masqueray; t: Missionnaire des Pères Blancs; De Rossi Capsella and Monceaux (1912) 
do not print Christogram or other symbols here or elsewhere; "(croix)": Duval Africae I; 
Hic: Lucas in Poulle (Wilmanns in CIL 8,1); he: ILCV does not resolve abbreviations 


— — M ——— M — M U M n e XÀÀ L 
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here or elsewhere; H(i)c: previous edd. do not mark partially illegible letters (or sym- 
bols), apart from Duval Africae I which marks the last P in LI and the A, XI(L) in 1.4; 
dOP wk O e ae A e : Wilmanns in CIL 8,1; DOMVS D... Masqueray; Dei nos(tri) . 
. 4 De Rossi Capsella; D(e)i nos(tri . . ): Missionnaire des Pères Blancs; NOStri XPI: De 
Rossi "Nuovo scoperte africane" [majuscule text with miniscule restoration]; NOSrri xpi: 


CIL 8,2; xqi: Scaglia; ..... . ICAVITATIOSISSCIP . . . . . . de Bosredon: . 
GAVITATIOSIS.. ai Masqueray; (h)avitatio Spiritus sancti p(aracliti): De Rossi 


"Nuovo scoperto africane"; (h)avitatio (sic) spirilus sancli p(aracliti): De Rossi 
Capsella; a(b)itatio: Leschi; p[aracleti?].: ILCV; P|aracleti??].: Duval Africae I. 

1.2 Hic: Wilmanns in CIL 8,1; “(croix)”: Duval Africae I; BEATI AEMRTIRIS DEI 
CONSULTI . . . .: Masqueray; martiris (sic) Dei consulti . . : De Rossi Capsella; 
CONSULTI..I..AE... (de Bosredon); Eme(riti): Leschi. 

1.3 vocat: Wilmanns in CIL 8,1; NOMEN DEI... Masqueray; nom[en] dei). 
Wilmanns in CIL 8,1; NOMEN DINDIOM . . .: de Bosredon; domini Dei om(nipotentis): 
De Rossi Capsella; Omnipot[entis]; ILCV. 


d^ V Aa S Spray kiy C IDOL coa s ` Wilmanns in CH 8,1; VR: De Rossi in CIL 
8,2 (Monceaux; Scaglia; Tabbernee); sic PVR: de Bosredon; QVR HOMO MORARIS 
DOIVBANTEMELIORA ........ .: Masqueray; Qu (cur): De Rossi "Nuovo scoperte 


africane”; ur(?): ILCV; (C)ur: Monceaux; MIRARIS IS DO: Scaglia inadvertently repeats 
IS; miraris, do: ICH: VIDEVISA ... (de Bosredon); videvis . . : Missionnaire des Pères 
Blancs: vide(b)is.: Leschi; A////XI: De Rossi in CIL 82; A... XI: Scaglia; A[nno regis 
N] XI . . .: Monceaux; A[nno regis . ..] XI . . : Leclercq; a.[p. CCC]XL[. . .].: JLCV; A. . 
. XL (ou D: Duval Africae I; XL (alternate reading): De Rossi "Nuovo scoperte africane," 


Further references: CIL 8, suppl. 2 [1894]: 17614; Masqueray "Ruines II" [1879]: 
93; De Rossi (1884: 36-37); S. Gsell (1901a: 160); Monceaux “Enquéte III" [1906]: 196; 
F. Grossi Gondi (1920: 459 n.1); W.H.C. Frend (1952: 308); N. Duval (1959b: 247 n.9); 
K. Aland (1960a: 159); Frend (1982: 161; 1996: 66). 


Photograph: Missionnaire des Pères Blancs, p. 66 [of squeeze] (= Duval Africae I, 151 
fig. 102 [from De Rossi's papers]). 


Line drawing/facsimile: Leclercq, cols. 1241-1242; Duval Africae I, 152 fig. 103 
[of squeeze; from De Rossi's papers]. 


Facsimiles: ed. pr., 421 (CIL 8,1, p. 248); de Bosredon, 378 no. 80 (De Rosa TITO 
scoperte africane," 8 [CIL 8,2: p. 948 (Monceaux "Enquéte IV," p. 229; Scagha, 251; 
Tabbernee, p. 718)]). 


Emeritus 

The restoration of the name Emeritus in /.2 is undoubtedly correct. A 
parallel inscription from Henchir Taghfaght, 5km. W. of Mascula, reads 
Hic e[st dom]lus [Dei, hic] | memo[riae] | apostol[or(um) et] | beati 
Emerilti gloriosi | consulti (CIL 8, suppl. 2.17714 = Duval Africae 1, 
163-164 no. 77 [fig. 111]). The discovery of these two inscriptions from 
the region honoring an Emeritus indicates the existence of a cult of this 
martyr; cf. the cult of the martyr Muntanus in the same region: 71, 90- 
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91, and Duval Africae I, 130-131 no. 59. As with the cult of Muntanus, it 
is difficult to identify the martyr. He may have been an otherwise un- 
known local Numidian. It is more likely, though, that, as with Muntanus, 
his cult was imported from Africa Proconsularis. An Emeritus, who was 
lector to a presbyter named Saturninus, spoke on behalf of his six com- 
panions from Abitinae during their interrogation at Carthage on 12 Feb- 
ruary, 304 (Pass. Saturnin. 2.10-11). It is likely that, as taken for 
granted by Frend (1952: 320; 1996: 66, 115) he was the martyr later 
venerated in Numidia. Other possibilities, however, must not be ruled out; 
see Duval Africae I, 153. On staurograms and their relationship to 
Christograms, see ad 33. 


Consultus 

The epithet Dei consultus given to Emeritus in this inscription (/.2; cf. 
gloriosus consultus [CIL 8, suppl. 2.17714 /1.6-7) is considered by Mon- 
ceaux (1912: 469) to be based on Emeritus' role as a lector. Similarly, 
Frend argues that as the one who read God's word to the congregation, 
Emeritus became a "transmitter of the Holy Spirit, . . . God's pleader 
against the ‘powers of darkness" (1940; 42-43). This understanding of 
the meaning of the epithet depends on the correctness of the identifica- 
tion of Emeritus with the lector; but even if this identification is correct, 
the epithet is more appropriate to the act which led to Emeritus' martyr- 
dom. As the public advocate of Christianity and because of his defense 
of the sacred writings for which he, as lector, was responsible, he could 
rightfully be. remembered as Dei consultus or gloriosus consultus. If, 
however, the martyr was someone other than the lector, the epithet would 
still have been appropriate if it referred to some public act of defending 
the faith which led to the person's martyrdom. A third option, suggested 
by Duval (Africae I, 153), is that by the time the inscriptions were set up, 
there had been a hagiographic amalgamation of the account of the 
original martyr and the story of the later Donatist bishop Emeritus of 
Cherchel who was a famous advocate for the Donatist cause and 
Augustine's opponent in a public debate held on September 20, 418 
(Aug., retract. 2.51; id., c. Emer.). It is, of course, possible that Dei is 
meant to qualify martiris (1.2), as in every other case in this inscription 
the genitive relates stylistically to the preceding noun. If so, /.2 should be 
ee “Here is the memorial of God’s blessed martyr, the lawyer 
meritus." 
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Provenance and date 

The stone was discovered among the rubble of the ruins of a small 
Byzantine fort, apparently built, in part, by stones pillaged from a nearby 
chapel. A number of these reused stones contain dates with the formula 
"anno regis N." (followed by a Roman numeral); see Frend (1940: 44) 
As the Emeritus inscription under discussion here also appears to employ 
this dating formula, it is probably safe to assume that the stone came 
from the same chapel and that it was dedicated to Emeritus; so Leschi, 
35; Frend (1982: 161); and Duval Africae I, 152. The stone on which the 
inscription is engraved was a lintel above the entrance, greeting pilgrims 
and other worshippers who had arrived at their destination. Presumably, 
the martyrium contained a reliquary which would be used as an aid in 
obtaining the divine attention promised by /.3 of the inscription. 

It is impossible to be precise about the date, as it depends upon resto- 
ration. The first letter of the date is undoubtedly an A, which allows for 
the restoration A[nno regis N.] XI (or XL). If, as seems to be the case, this 
is indeed a Vandal date, the year 11 (or 40) needs to be linked to the 
reign of a specific Vandal king. The most obvious of these is Gaiseric 
(c.428-477), during the early part of whose reign North Africa was con- 
quered by the Vandals. The 11th year of Gaiseric's reign (c.439), how- 
ever, is probably too early, as the style of lettering and the symbols are 
more consistent with a date toward the end of V. Duval's suggested res- 
toration XL rather than X/ provides the date 468 C.E. which is more 
likely, but still somewhat early. It seems best, therefore, to date this in- 
scription to the reign of Gunthamund (c.484-496). Retaining the tradi- 
tional restoration of X] gives the year 495 C.E. /LCV's restoration a.[p. 
CCCIMLI. . .]., i.e., a(nno) [p(rovinciae) CCC]XL, suggesting a provin- 
cial era, is not justified; see Duval (1959b: 247 and n.9). 


Montanist? 

The restoration Sp(iritu)s s(an)c(t)i Plaracleti| in 1.1 raises the possi- 
bility that the community which commissioned the plaque was Montanist 
(see Aland, 159) or Tertullianist; see ad 71. Tertullian himself, as an ad- 
herent of the New Prophecy, was certainly fond of referring to the Holy 
Spirit as the Paraclete (see p. 54 above). He argued that the Paraclete's 
revelations via Montanus, Maximilla, and Priscilla had ushered in a new 
age of ethical maturity in which Christians could bear the full burden of 
the moral implications of the Gospel (virg. 1.4-5, 7). The same Paraclete 
who demanded such high standards also empowered people to meet 
these standards (mon. 3.5). 
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The use of the term “Paraclete” for the Holy Spirit, however, was 
never restricted to Montanists. Consequently, additional indicators of 
Montanism are required to identify this inscription as Montanist. Such 
indicators do not exist. Apart from the possible use of the word Paraclete, 
there is nothing to suggest that this inscription is Montanist. Neither the 
symbols nor the rest of the text reveals any hint of Montanism. Nor is 
there any convincing evidence that Montanists ever resided anywhere in 
Numidia. There is, however, indisputable evidence for the strong pres- 
ence of Donatists in the region; see p. 444 above. The ruins of the 
church from which the Emeritus inscription probably came also pro- 
duced a number of inscriptions with Donatist formulae: e.g., bonis bene 
and Deo laudes; see Leschi, 34-35 (cf. Frend [1940: 44; 1996: 66]). 
Hence, unless the inscription is catholic as I suggested elsewhere 
(“Montanism,” 718), it is undoubtedly Donatist rather than Montanist. 
It is, of course, possible that catholics and Donatists shared the veneration 
of this martyr, see ad 71 for a parallel situation. If it can ever be shown 
independently that there were, indeed, Montanists in the area, then it 
could be argued that perhaps they too joined in the cult of Emeritus. 


Italia 


Rome 


Map 4:E3 (West-Central Italia). See p. 124 above. 


93. Alexandros: Xptottavos Kal mvevpatiKdc 


"Regione trans-Tiberiná," no more precise c.395-V' 
provenance given 
No longer extant 


Ed. pr. — Reinesius Syntagma [1682]: 898 no. 5 with facsimile, based on copy by 
Peter Lambecius. 


Rectangular graveslab. No measurements provided. Staurograms 
carved at the beginning (cf. 84) and end (cf. 89) of inscription. If manu- 
script copies (see below) are accurate, inscription contained cursive epsi- 
lons, sigmas, and omegas. Lunate mu. The second alpha in 1.1 may not 
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have had a horizontal cross bar. A few letters may have been carved in 
miniscule: perhaps the xi in /.1 and almost certainly the chi in 12, the fi- 
nal sigma of 1.2, and the second alpha in 1.3. Interpuncts at either side of 
the deceased's profession. Letter height not given. Figure 102. 


'EvGd«ö&> k«a»xaxite A) ëlo. 
2 5poc, tatpoc, Xpiottavóc 
KOL TVEVUATLKÓG. 1 


Here lies Alexandros, a physician, a Christian and a 
pneumatikos. 


KR AU MEC gr Ea E. 
~ENGAKATAKITEAACZAN | 
~~ APOCIATPOCXPICTIANÓS "| 
| KAITINEVXATIKOCT- `a 


LU Ë M ar me S NT. d 3: 2 I a Si n^ i 
| SAC yl MET Mg y cannes eng, Sable söledi alli.) 
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Fig. 102: Alexandros’ epitaph 


Other edd.: CIG 4 [1877]: 9792 with line drawing/facsimile; [GOccidChr [1989]: 134. 


Text reprinted and discussed: Fleetwood Sylloge [1691]: 341; A.S. Mazochius 
(1762: 339); Codex Marucelliano A.259, 260 (line drawing/facsimile) (codex now lost, 
but copy of line drawing/facsimile extant on G.B. de Rossi's index card 1152; see Ferrua 
“Paralipomeni” [1990]: 105 and n.7); MEL I, 1 [1900/2]: 3357 with Latin trans. and 
facsimile of majuscule text (cf. ibid., p. CLV [majuscule text only]); CodVatLat, 10517 
fol. 190 (line drawing/facsimile); Scaglia Epigraphia [1909]: 247 (majuscule text) with 
Latin trans.; Marucchi Epigrafia [1910]: 229 no. 280 with line drawing/facsimile of ma- 
juscule text (= id., Epigraphy [1912]: 234 no. 280; Aigrain Manuel [1913]: 119-120 no. 
139 with French trans.; F. Grossi Gondi (1920: 129, 455-456 [partial text]); Leclercq 
“Montaniste (épigraphie)" [1934b]: col. 2541 no. 18 with facsimile; Ferrua "Comunità 
montanista" [1936]: 219 n.2, 220-221 with Italian trans.; Cecchelli Monumenti [1944]: 
221-222: Ferrua "Iscrizione montanista" [1955]: 99; Tabbernee "Montanism" [1978]: 
689-690 no. 42 with line drawing/facsimile; Ferrua "Paralipomeni," 105-106 no. 23 
(majuscule text) with line drawings/facsimiles; *SEG 40 [1993]: 882. 


Variant readings: 
l.1 [ ]: Staurogram not recorded by previous edd. other than Codex Marucelliano 


(Ferrua “Paralipomeni”) and CodVatLat (Marucchi [Leclercq; Tabbemee]) here nor at end 
of 1.3; SEG prints Christograms instead of staurograms; ENOAAE KEITAI: Reinesius 
(Fleetwood; Mazochius; MEL [majuscule copy]; Ferrua "Paralipomeni" [majuscule 
copy]; 'Evéá8e xeitar: CIG (MEL; Aigrain; /GOccidChr, Ferrua; Tabbernee); 
EGAAE'KELA!': Scaglia prints interpuncts between all words; Evá6e rei: Cecchelli; 
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ENOAKATAKITE: CodVatLat; ENOA‘KATAKITE:: Marucchi prints interpuncts between 
words; “Eva komme: SEG. 

II3 AAEZANIAPOC.: Reinesius (Fleetwood; Mazochius; MEL [majuscule copy]), 
Leclercq [majuscule copy], Ferrua “Paralipomeni” [majuscule copy]); 'AAé[S]avlópoc: CIG 
(MEL; Leclercq; Cecchelli; Tabbernee); 'AAé«bavópoc.: Aigrain; 'AAéCavidpos (sic): Fer- 
rua "Comunità montanista"; 'AA&«a»vlöpoç,: [GOccidChr. 


Further references: MEL LL p. CLV; AE 1937 [1938]: ad 70; Cecchelli, 210-212; 
Ferrua "Epigrafia eretica" [1945]: 218, 220; BE [1956]: 360; C. Andresen (1971: 274 
n.289); /PhrygChr [19782]: p. 138; J. Stevenson (1978: 123); Tabbernee “Montanism,” 
343, 345; Strobel, Das heilige Land [1980]: 95 with German trans.; /GOccidChr, ad no. 
400; W. Tabbernee (1989a: 199); TIB 7 [1990]: 127 and n.28; BE [1991]: 755; A. Jen- 
sen (1992: 343 n.334 with German trans.); SEG 39 [1992]: ad 1036; C. Trevett (1996: 
204, 226 and n.67). 


Line drawings/facsimiles: ed. pr., p. 898 (MEL I,1, p. CLV and repeated ad MEL 
1,1.3357; Leclercq); Codex Marucelliano A. 259, 260 (Ferrua "Paralipomeni," 104 fig. 
2b); CodVatLat 10517 fol. 190 (Marucchi, 234 [Tabbernee “Montanism,” 689]); CIG 4, 
p. 562, 


Alexandros: a Montanist? 

The designation Xptotiavoc (7.2) excludes the possibility that Alex- 
andros could have been one of those “doctors of the soul” referred to 
by Galen; see Ferrua "Comunità montanista," 220. If the copies in the 
Codex Marucelliano and CodVatLat are accurate, the staurograms (on 
which, see ad 80) confirm A. Ferrua's late-IV or early-V date. For this 
time period, mvevpatixdc, a favorite Montanist self-designation (see ad 
63), is a secure indicator of Montanism; cf. 55, 63, 72, 86, 95. Presuma- 
bly Alexandros was a member of the thriving Montanist congregation of 
immigrants from Asia Minor resident in Rome to which, at least, Ablabes 
(72) and, perhaps, Botrys (73), Philippos (74), and Frankios (95) also 
belonged. This community was centered around the Via Aurelia. 


Provenance 

T. Reinesius (898) gave the provenance of Alexandros' epitaph as 
"Regione trans-Tiberinâ.” The term designates the popular residential 
quarter, now known as Trastevere, on the opposite side of the river from 
the Palatine, Aurelian encompassed this area with the western-most ex- 
tension of his walls, the only area W. of the Tiber to be enclosed within 
the city walls. It is unlikely that Reinesius actually discovered Alexan- 
dros’ tombstone in Trastevere itself as burial was forbidden within the 
walls; see ad 16. It is almost certain that Reinesius used the term trans- 
Tiberiná more loosely to include the cemeteries and catacombs along the 
old Via Aurelia, just W. of the Aurelian gate. These include those of S. 
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Pancras, SS. Processus and Martinianus, and S. Calepodius, all within 
5km. of Trastevere. Perhaps Alexandros’ tombstone came from the an- 
cient cemetery which also yielded the grave markers of, at least, Ablabes 
(72) and Philippos (74). Irrespective of where Ablabes was buried, he, as 
a physician, may well have lived on the E. side of the Aurelian gate, 
within the city limits, even if he belonged to a minority Christian com- 
munity which worshipped, a short walking distance away, “outside the 
walls.” 


94. Sozomenos: Xpiotietavec 


St. Paul's-outside-the-walls, in monastery vineyard VI 
Now in Monastery Museum, inv. no. XXXV.36 


Ed. pr. — ICUR? 2 [1935]: 5833 facsimile of majuscule text with photograph. 


Rectangular marble graveslab. Height: 0.50m.; width: 0.60m.; thick- 
ness unobtainable. Discovered in 1859 by G.B. De Rossi. Greek cross 
(see ad 14) is carved at the beginning of the inscription. A pair of birds 
(doves?) facing each other is carved "upside down" above the inscrip- 
tion. A second pair of birds, extracting nectar from flowers contained in 
an um-shaped vase, is carved below the inscription. Cursive epsilons, sig- 
mas, and omegas. Lunate mus. Dittography in /.3. Letter height: 0.045m. 
Figure 103. Plate 38. 


(pair of birds) 
t 'Ev0dóe katarite 
2  Xotóuevoc, 


Xpiot(t] e1avóc, 
4  xopiou Kvnkvóv. 


(pair of birds with vase) 


Here lies Sozomenos, a Christian, from the district of (the) 
Kneknonians. 
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Text reprinted and discussed: F. Grossi Gondi (1920: 129 [partial text only]); 
Cecchelli Monumenti [1944]: 197-199 (majuscule text only) with line draw- 
ing/facsimile; /GOccidChr [1989]: 331 (partial text only). 


Variant readings: 

LI + EN@ADE: previous edd. do not provide complete miniscule. 

11-2 ... Eotójevoc: Grossi Gondi (/GOccidChr). 

|3  ypioteavòç . . : Grossi Gondi (IGOccidChry XPICTIEIANOC: ICUR* 
XPICTIEINOC (sic); Cecchelli. 
1.4 xwptov Kvnknvóv: Grossi Gondi (/IGOccidChr). 


oo 


a 
teNGAXEKATANTE 
CWZOMENOC 
XİCT IJANOÇ | 
XUJPOYKNHKNWN | 


M» 








Fig. 103: Sozomenos’ epitaph 


Further references: Ferrua “Epigrafia eretica" [1945]: 219-220; BE [1952]: 191; J. 
Stevenson (1978; 123); Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 98 with German trans. and line 


ee A. Ferrua (1989/90: 207-208); SEG 39 [1992]: ad 1036; BE [1993]: 


Line drawing/facsimile: ed pr., p. 284; Cecchelli, 198 (Strobel, 98 fig. 6). 


Doves 


The birds carved above the inscription are not really carved “upside 
down," but indicate that the slab was placed horizontally and that it 
served as the lid of a coffin rather than as the vertically-mounted cover of 
a loculus, Viewed from the side nearest to the carving of this pair of 
birds, the birds would be deemed as “the right way up”—as would the 
second pair of birds when viewed from the side nearest them. The second 
pair of birds, extracting nectar from the flowers in a vase, is a familiar 
motif in Christian funerary art. According to G.F. Snyder (Ante Pacem 
[1985]; 16-18), a vase symbolized the contents or source of Christian 
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pax, which itself is portrayed by doves. Unlike the birds portrayed on 
some of the other tombstones in this corpus (e.g., 29, 42, 57), it is likely 
that the birds portrayed here are indeed meant to be doves. 


Montanist resident or mainstream pilgrim? 

C. Cecchelli (198-199), who dated Sozomenos' inscription no later 
than mid IV, argued that the open use of the word Xpioneiavóc (1.3) 
here indicates Montanism. According to him, Sozomenos' epitaph 
probably originated from the Montanist community located around the 
Via Aurelia. If so, Sozomenos may have been a member of the same 
group of Greek-speaking Montanist expatriates from Asia Minor to 
which Ablabes (72), Alexandros (93), and, perhaps, some others (cf. 73, 
74) belonged. However, if Sozomenos lived anywhere near where he was 
buried, he, unlike Alexandros (ad 93), would have had to travel quite a 
distance to worship with his Montanist friends. 

St. Paul's-outside-the-walls is located on the other side of the Tiber in 
the Via Ostiensis, approx. 4km. S. of the Aurelian wall and approxi- 
mately 12km. by road to the start of the Via Aurelia W. of the Aurelian 
gate. Cecchelli (199) explained the provenance of the inscription by ar- 
guing that it may have been reused during VI or VII in the sepulchre 
near where the stone was discovered. Cecchelli's theory, however, is 
based on erroneous dating. The inscription itself is certainly sixth- 
century in date, if not later; see ed. pr. and Ferrua “Epigrafia eretica,” 
220 n.1. The presence of the word xptoruguavóç here, therefore, cannot 
be taken as an indicator of Montanism, even if it could be shown that the 
open use of the word in pre-Constantinian inscriptions is likely to be 
Montanist— which, as noted (see ad 9), does not appear to have been the 
case. Nor, unlike the provenance of Botrys' epitaph (73), can the place 
where Sozomenos' epitaph was discovered be used to support the claim 
to its Montanist context. Cecchelli's hypothesis about the epitaph's ori- 
gins is based on the a priori assumption that a Roman third- or early 
fourth-century Greek inscription containing the word Xpiotietavoc must 
have come from an area where Greek-speaking Montanists resided. If, as 
seems certain, the inscription is at least sixth-century in date, neither the 
presence of the designation "Christian" nor the provenance 1S surpris- 
ing. The possibility that Sozomenos was a Montanist need not be ruled 
out altogether, as there appear to have been Montanists in Rome until at 
least V' (see pp. 473, 546 above). Perhaps some of these lived, and wor- 
shiped, in locations other than around the Via Aurelia. However, on the 
basis of the available data, Sozomenos may equally be classified as be- 
longing to mainstream Christianity. Perhaps, as Ferma (“Epigrafia 
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eretica,” 220) suggested, Sozomenos was a pilgrim from Asia Minor who 
died while visiting holy sites such as the church of St. Paul’s-outside-the- 
walls, Alternatively, Sozomenos may simply have been a later, but non- 
Montanist, immigrant resident in the old capital. The location “district of 
the Kneknonians,” perhaps to be identified with a village named 
Kneknos, is uncertain; see /GOccidChr, p. 84. 


Clusium 


Map 4:D2 (Central Italia). Modern Chiusi. Originally one 
of the twelve major cities of Etruria, Clusium became a 
Roman colony during the Republic; see R. Bianchi- 
Bandinelli (1925: 209-578) and E. Richardson (1976: 
229). Clusium was situated approximately 130 km. N.W. of 
Rome. The two cities were linked both by road and via the 
Tiber. 


95. Frankios: Xpyotiavoc mvevpatiKkdc 


Chiusi, in external wall of house V! 
Ed. pr. — Ferrua "Iscrizione montanista" [1955]: 97-100 with photograph. 


Rectangular porous limestone slab, broken at right and damaged 
slightly at left, Height: 0.55m.; width: 0.39m.; thickness: 0.12m, 
(approx.). Latin cross (see ad 14) carved at beginning of inscription. 
Two parallel, almost horizontal, lines sloping upward from left to right at 
end of inscription appear to be cracks in the stone rather than remnants 
of decorative artwork. A small triangle, near the bottom of the stone, not 
referred to by ed. pr., may also be the result of cracks and, in any case, is 
not sufficiently clear to warrant transcribing as a small delta (cf. 84). 
Quadratic epsilons, mus, omega, and sigmas, although the sigmas are 
slightly rounded. Letter height: 0.027m.-0.052m. Figure 104. Plate 38. 


1'Ev6dög 
KOTOKUtE 


Qpoykuo Xp- 
NOTLAVOG T- 
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5 VEVILATLKOG, 
Choas Em K’. 
Eipnivn oor. 


5 Here lies Frankios, a Christian (and) | a pneumatikos, having 
lived twenty years. Peace to you. 





Fig. 104: Frankios’ epitaph 
Other ed.: Della Fina Chiusi [1983]: 91 no. 159 with photograph. 


Text reprinted and discussed: BE [1956]: 360; AE 1956 [1957]: 202; SEG 15 
[1958]: 627; Tabbernee “Montanism” [1978]: 690-691 no. 43 with photograph. 


Variant readings: 


l.1 + évOd5[e]: Ferrua (BE; AE; Tabbernee; Della Fina); + 'Ev6döe: SEG does not 
mark missing or partially visible letters. * 
11,3 Öpavkıw: Ferrua (BE; AE; Tabbernee; Della Fina) does not mark partially visi- 
ble letters although reports that the kappa in 1.5 is damaged; Spavxuog: SEG. 


Further references: /PhrygChr [1978a]: p. 138; Strobel Das heilige Land [1980]: 95- 
65 with German trans.; W. Tabbernee (1989a: 199-200); Ferrua "Paralipomeni" [1990]: 
106; SEG 40 [1993]: ad 882; C. Trevett (1996: 203-204). 


Photographs: Ferrua, 98 fig. 1 (Tabbernee "Montanism," plate 17); Della Fina, plate 
no, 159 
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Montanist? 

The use of the double designation Xpiotiavoc, tvevpiatixds (/1.3b-5) 
suggests strongly that Frankios was a Montanist; see ad 63 and cf. 93; see 
also 55, 63, 72, 86. The provenance of this inscription, however, is, at 
first, surprising, as there is no literary attestation for the existence of 
Montanist groups in Central Italy. Nevertheless, the evidence provided by 
Frankios' epitaph must be taken as conclusive. There are no grounds for 
supposing that the inscribed stone was brought to Chiusi from Rome. Not 
only is the distance probably too great and the quality of the stone too 
poor to warrant its transportation, but the type of limestone is identical to 
that found around Chiusi and is specific to the area; see Ferrua, 97. It is 
possible, of course, that, as first suggested by Ferrua (100), Frankios was 
one of those Montanists who left Rome because of the persecution of 
Montanists under Innocent I and Honorius; see p. 473 above. If so, 
Frankios (and his family?) may have, at one time, belonged to the Greek- 
speaking Montanist community in Rome which, during late IV and early 
V, also numbered Ablabes (72) and, perhaps, Botrys (73), Philippos (74), 
and Sozomenos (94) among its members. The omega with which the en- 
graver ended Frankios’ name probably simply testifies to an erroneous 
dative rather than being the result of epigraphic dissociation of -O- and 
-C-, as claimed by Ferrua (98-99). For the spelling of Christian(s) with 


E see ad 9. On the practice of "age-rounding" (/.6), see ad 53 and cf. 
102; 72, 





General Conclusion 


So far, more than one hundred inscriptions have been claimed by 
scholars as Montanist. The alleged connection between Montanism and 
five of these! is simply too tenuous even to warrant their inclusion in this 
corpus. These inscriptions, however, have been mentioned briefly 
above,” as have eleven other inscriptions which have not normally been 
considered as serious candidates for classification as Montanist by the 
world of scholarship.? A further six inscriptions have been dealt with in 
somewhat more detail and have been given their own number as a sup- 
plementary inscription related to the main inscription in whose entry 
they are discussed. These inscriptions either provide supplementary data 
about the person(s) commemorated by the main inscription (14^*) or 
may be deemed to have some connection with Montanism because they 
contain data which in some way parallel those of the main inscription 
(16^, 68^, 777). None of these, however, is Montanist nor warrants its own 
entry. Nevertheless, each is sufficiently important to be listed in Appen- 
dices 1-3, 5-6 and included in the statistical analyses provided below. 
These inscriptions are easily distinguished from the main entry number 
(at which they are discussed) by their supplemental superscript number. 

The main ninety-five inscriptions (or testimonia to no longer extant 
inscriptions) include the so-called “Christians for Christians" (Xptoti- 
avoit Xpiotiavoic) inscriptions of the Upper Tembris Valley in Phrygia. 
The Xp.—Xp. formula, by itself, cannot be taken as an indicator of Mon- 
tanism, It is merely an indication that the Christians who erected the 


l Dumont "Inscriptions" [1876]: 136 no. 53; JAsMinChr [1922]: 260; IPhrygHas- 
pels 1 [1971]: 40; ISyriaW [18702]: 1961; Taşlıkıoğlu Trakya" da epigrafya araştımaları 
[1971]: 81 no. 9. 

2 See ad 41, 81, 68, 55, and 42 respectively. 

See Appendix 4 for a complete list of allegedly Montanist inscriptions not num- 


bered separately in this corpus but discussed within other entries or in one of the intro- 
ductions. 
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monuments containing the formula felt sufficiently secure to reveal 
openly the Christian allegiance of the dedicators as well as of the de- 
ceased. This feeling of security is to be attributed to external factors such 
as the tolerant attitude toward Christians by non-Christian neighbors in 
rural Phrygia—a tolerance which received imperial sanction during the 
period following Constantine’s conversion to Christianity. While it is, 
theoretically, possible that the Xp.—Xp. formula was also used by Mon- 
tanists, none of the other secure criteria for classifying inscriptions as 
Montanist, apart from provenance, applies to the extant monuments 
bearing the Xp.-Xp. formula. The provenance of these monuments, 
however, provides inconclusive evidence in that while the Xp.—Xp. epi- 
taphs come from Phrygia, they do not come from a region in Phrygia 
where Montanism is attested independently of the alleged evidence of the 
Xp.-Xp. epitaphs themselves.’ 

A number of the inscriptions contained in this corpus identify the de- 
ceased, and sometimes the still living dedicator(s), with the single word 
Christian(s). These inscriptions have often been linked with the Xp.-Xp. 
epitaphs and classified as Montanist. Once again, however, additional in- 
dicators of Montanism, such as allusions to peculiarly Montanist practices 
or beliefs, are required for certitude. In most cases, open profession of 
Christianity on tombstones is simply open profession of mainstream 
Christianity—not evidence of Montanism. 


Classification of inscriptions 
Undoubtedly, there are numerous extant inscriptions, perhaps even 
including some of the Xp.-Xp., Xpiotiavoi, or other inscriptions con- 
tained in this corpus, which are indeed Montanist but whose Montanist 
nature is unable to be determined because of the absence of (or equivo- 
cal nature of) identifying characteristics. The extent to which a particular 
inscription included in this corpus may be considered Montanist has 
been discussed within each entry. The ninety-five main inscriptions or 
testimonia and six supplemental inscriptions discussed in those entries 
may be classified into the following categories: 
I, Definitely Montanist [17 inscriptions] 
II. Likely Montanist [4 inscriptions] 
HI. Possibly Montanist [12 inscriptions] 
IV. Unlikely Montanist [21 inscriptions] 





í See Appendix 3 for a classification of Montanist and allegedly Montanist inscrip- 
tions by region, 
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V. Not Montanist, but about Montanists or possible Montanists 
[3 inscriptions and 2 testimonia] 

VI. Definitely not Montanist [42 inscriptions] 
(a) Xp.—Xp. inscriptions [23 inscriptions] 
(b) Other inscriptions [19 inscriptions]? 


Location of Montanist communities 

The "definitely Montanist" inscriptions not only confirm the literary 
data that there were Montanist communities in Phrygia, Galatia, Lydia, 
Mysia, and Italia but provide conclusive evidence for such communities 
in localities not referred to specifically in the literature: e.g., Sebaste, Te- 
menothyrai, Dorylaeion, the Phrygian Highlands, Kyzikos, and Clusium. 
"Likely Montanist" inscriptions add Nakoleia and Laodikeia Katake- 
kaumene as highly probable locations. Only slightly less probable addi- 
tional locations for Montanist churches not specifically mentioned by the 
literature are Chorianos, near Hierokaisarea, and Malos, near Ankyra—as 
revealed by the "possibly Montanist" inscriptions. Inscriptions by non- 
Montanists about Montanists or possible Montanists confirm the presence 
of adherents of the New Prophecy at Hierapolis in Phrygia and at 
Carthage in Africa Proconsularis. Similarly, such inscriptions identify 
Akmonia in Phrygia as an extremely likely location for a Montanist 
community. 

The "unlikely Montanist" and "definitely not Montanist" categories 
eliminate, or at least question, the accuracy of a number of locations 
which have been claimed as containing Montanist communities on the 
basis of inscriptions which, previously, have been classified as "Mon- 
tanist." Such locations in Phrygia include Aizanoi, Kotiaeion, Appia, Soa 
and the Upper Tembris Valley in general, Orkistos, Dokimeion, Diokleia, 
and Trajanopolis. Elsewhere they include Kadoi in Mysia, an unidenti- 
fied ancient settlement near Ain Ghorab, and Mascula—the latter both in 
Numidia. Locations which are securely identified by literary data as sites 
of Montanist churches are, of course, unaffected by the reclassification of 
certain inscriptions from those locations other than that those inscriptions 
cannot confirm a Montanist presence there. It is important to stress that 
literary data and epigraphic data about Montanism must be allowed to 
play their own, but interrelated, roles in providing evidence for the exis- 
tence of Montanism in various parts of the Graeco-Roman world. Epi- 
graphic evidence cannot be treated as though the literary data do not 





5 For a detailed listing of all of these inscriptions and testimonia under the six cate- 
gories, see Appendix 1. 
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exist, but, similarly, literary data must take into consideration the avail- 
able epigraphic evidence. 


Social identity 

The inscriptions contained in this corpus not only add to our knowl- 
edge of Montanist localities, they also convey a wealth of information 
enabling us to supplement the meager information provided by the ex- 
tant literary material about the social identity of the Montanists. Not 
counting persons to whom the inscriptions merely allude and whose 
names have not been able to be restored even exempli gratia, the ninety- 
five main inscriptions or testimonia and the six supplemental inscriptions 
refer to 356 different people,9 including those whose names have been 
able to be restored. Omitting all those who are definitely not Montanists 
(including 158 people named in the Xp.—Xp. inscriptions) and those 
who, on the basis of the extant data, cannot even be considered “unlikely 
Montanists,” leaves 128 people who may be classified as: 

+ Definitely Montanists [28 people] 

Likely Montanists [5 people] 
Possible Montanists [33 people] 
Unlikely Montanists [56 people] 
Not Montanists, but with possible Montanist connections 
[6 people] 
The epigraphic informaton concerning these 128 people is summarized 
below, employing ten indicators of social identity: nomenclature, marital 
status, kinship, ethnicity, provenance, occupation, wealth, rank, titles, and 
social network, 


AN Fr V 


1. Nomenclature 

Thirteen of the twenty-eight “definite Montanists” bear single Greek 
names. One (Qrytys [1-2]) has a single name (unless it is a title) which 
has survived only in Syriac but which must have been Greek or Latin 
originally. Three (Ammion [4], Tatia [6], and Nanas [68]) have single 
names based on Phrygian familial terminology. Nine others bear single 
Latin names, although, normally, they employ Greek (or Phrygian- 
Greek) spelling and terminations. Only one of the twenty-eight bears a 
double name. 





; ` See Appendix 5. In the statistics given here, it is presumed that the Eugenios men- 
tioned in 70 is the same person as the Markos Ioulios Eugenios of 69. 
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With the possible exception of Diogas, there is nothing to suggest that 
the Montanists whose inscription only records a single name, in fact pos- 
sessed Roman citizenship as normally evidenced by the duo nomina or 
tria nomina, even if this name was a Latin or Latin derivative. Names 
such as Loukios/Lucius or Markia/Marcia were probably "borrowed" 
from Latin by Greek-speaking inhabitants of Phrygia and need not pre- 
suppose additional unrecorded names or Roman citizenship. It is theo- 
retically possible that Maximilla and Priscilla, the movement's original 
prophetesses, were descendants of Roman citizens who settled in Central 
Phrygia,5 but there is no evidence to confirm this. Similarly, it is unlikely 
that the founder of the movement had Roman citizenship. Although 
Montanus' name was originally a Latin cognomen, there is no need to 
presume that he also possessed a praenomen and a gentilicium—both lost 
to posterity. The name, in its feminine as well as its masculine form, was a 
common cognomen in the Greek-speaking provinces. 

In late II, status within Roman society was still linked to a differentia- 
tion in nomenclature. The absence of a gentilicium, in particular, on 
public records, including inscriptions, was extremely significant as it in- 
dicated lack of Roman citizenship at least for the deceased. Epigraphic 
convention, dictated by the economic necessity to conserve space, al- 
lowed dedicators to record their own cognomina only, but the official 
names of the deceased were supposed to be engraved in full? The deci- 
sion by Caracalla, in c.212, to grant Roman citizenship to most of the 
free inhabitants of the provinces, however, was one of the factors leading 
to the gradual disappearance of the tria nomina as a means of distin- 
guishing and perpetuating social class. Aurelia Tatiane (5) the only per- 
son in our list of definite Montanists to bear the duo nomina including 
the quasi-gentilicium Aurelia must have been one of these provincials. It 
is likely that Diogas, Aurelia Tatiane's husband, had also received Roman 
citizenship as a result of Caracalla's action, but, if so, it is strange that the 
quasi-gentilicium was not included in his epitaph. Epigraphic conven- 
tions, of course, were not always followed. 

The “definite Montanists" who lived before Aurelia Tatiane do not 
appear to have had Roman citizenship. As there is no reference to servile 
status, they were presumably free inhabitants of Phrygia or one of the 
other Roman provinces. The majority, if not all, of the Montanists who 
lived after her were also provincials who had a similar social status. Some 





7 See below. 
8 See p. 19 and p. 19 n.16 above. 
? See I. Kajanto (1977: 422). 
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of these provincials had migrated to Rome itself—either before or after 
their initial contact with Montanism. The absence of the dua nomina in 
these instances may be explained by the fourth-century or later date of 
their epitaphs. 

Not one person whose Montanism is beyond doubt appears to have 
belonged to the aristocratic classes. The group of "likely Montanists," 
on the other hand, contains two people who did belong to the higher 
echelons of Roman and provincial society. This is revealed, among other 
indicators, by their possession of the tria nomina. Markos loulios 
Eugenios [Marcus Julius Eugenius] and his wife Flaovia Ioulia Flaoviana 
[Flavia Julia Flaviana] (69) were Roman citizens who belonged to the in- 
fluential gens of the Julii. The other three members of this group simply 
bore a single name. 

The “possible Montanist" category has no one with the tria nomina, 
but three people (Aurelios Gaios, his wife Aurelia Stratoneikiane [13], 
and Aurelia Ioulia [21]) bear the praenomen/gentilicium Aurelius/-a. The 
remaining people in this group have single Greek or Latin names. How- 
ever, in some instances, it may simply be the case that the praenomen was 
omitted to conserve space. 

“Unlikely Montanists" include eleven bearing the dua nomina. In 
respect of two of these (Kyrillos Keleros [Cyrillus Celer] and Gaios 
Nestorianos [Gaius Nestorianus] [69]), the gentilicium Julius may be 
supplied on the basis of kinship (see below). Similar additions of gen- 
tilicia are not warranted in respect of Iouleia [Julia] Evaresta (75) and 
Ammianos Diokles (11). Seven of the other double names contain the 
praenomen/gentilicium Aurelius/-a. In the case of Flavius Avus (71), the 
praenomen! gentilicium Flavius is held in honor of the Constantinian dy- 
nasty, i.e., the second Flavian emperors. Once again, however, most of the 
people in this category have single Greek or Latin names. 

The six persons for whom inscription(s) were set up by non- 
Montanists but who, while themselves probably not Montanists, may have 
had some connection with Montanism or Montanists, bear single Latin 
names. One of them, Felicitas (14, 14°[?], 14*[?]), has a name common 
among slaves, Whether she, in fact, was a slave, as is often assumed on the 
basis of an ambiguous reference in the literary account of her martyr- 
dom and that of her companions (Pass. Perp. 2.1), is not clear. This 
document, similarly, suggests (ibid.) that perhaps Revocatus was also of 
servile status, but, again, this is by no means certain. In any case, their 
social status is not apparent from the inscriptions honoring them. Per- 
petua, the most famous of the martyrs, bore the gentilicium Vibia, but this 
is not recorded epigraphically. Although these martyrs died in c.203, the 
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extant inscriptions honoring them come from a time well after the single 
name system had become universal. In any case, the renown of these 
martyrs in North Africa made anything more than a single name unnec- 
essary and the mention of their social status irrelevant. Perpetua and her 
companions were not Montanists, The most that can be claimed is that 
they may have been among the earliest Christians in Carthage to react 
favorably to the New Prophecy.!? 


2. Marital status 

The testimonia concerning the inscription recording the names of the 
founders of Montanism (1, 2) do not indicate their marital status. Apol- 
lonius, however, reveals that Maximilla and Priscilla were married and 
charges them with having left their husbands to become prophetesses of 
the new movement (ap. Eus., h.e., 5.18.3b). We know nothing specific 
about the marital status of Qrytys (1, 2), Ammion (4), Markia (6), or 
Stephania (87). It is likely, however, that some of these "definite Mon- 
tanists” may, at least at one time, have been married. Stephania was 
probably a “widow-virgin” (see ad 87), a designation which may even 
underlie Apollonius' charge against Maximilla and Priscilla in that he 
assumes Montanists are lying when they call Priscilla a virgin when they 
know that she has been married. Aurelia Tatiane (5) was married to a 
Montanist bishop named Diogas. Tatia (6) and Mel(e)te (7) were married 
to Loukios and Asklepiades respectively, who, perhaps, were Montanist 
clergy. Mountane (63) was married to a Montanist named Loupikinos 
(63), but there is no indication that either of them was a member of the 
clergy. Nanas (68), a Montanist prophetess, was married to "a much 
loved husband," who, presumably was also a Montanist, but both his 
name and his status within Montanism are unknown. Apart from Her- 
mogenes (68) and Philadelphos (85) who were married, no details are 
provided in the epitaphs of the remaining "definitely Montanist" males 
regarding their marital status. [ 

The only “likely Montanist” who is a woman, Flaovia loulia 
Flaoviana (69), was married to a Montanist(?) bishop: Markos loulios 
Eugenios. The marital status of the other three men who are likely Mon- 
tanists (Anthos [55], Apollonios [55], and Severos [70]) is not given. 

According to the epigraphic data provided on their tombstones, each 
of the nine “possibly Montanist" women, with the exception of Ioannas 
(82) and Kyriakes (82), was married. At least one of the other two also 
may have been married as their relationship could have been that of 





10 See pp. 57-59 above. 
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mother and daughter.!! Exactly half of the twenty-four men in this cate- 
gory were definitely married. | 

Among the “unlikely Montanists” are nine married women: Ammia 
(10), another Ammia (59), Apphiane (17), Domna (59), Junia (16°), 
Philippa (17), Prophetilla (11), Tatia (36), and Zotikai (59). One, Aurelia 
Prima (16), is an adult who is designated as virg(ini). Another, Aurelia 
Myrsina (16°), is a child who died young. Six others were children or 
young women alive at the time they were listed as co-dedicators but pre- 
sumably not yet married (59). Five of the males of this category are re- 
ported to have “died before their time” (59), and one was another child 
who also died young (81). Each may be presumed not to have been mar- 
ried. Seventeen of the men were married. The marital status of the re- 
maining men is unable to be determined. 

Forty-two of the 128 people whose names appear on the inscriptions 
analyzed here are women (fig. 105): 


Women Men Total 


Definite Montanists!2 10 18 28 


Likely Montanists 1 4 5 


Possible Montanists 9 24 33 
Unlikely Montanists 


Not Montanists, but 
with possible Montanist 
connections 


Fig. 105: Gender differentiation 
in epigraphic data about Montanists 
and alleged Montanists 


!! See ad 82, 
In the statistics given here Ory/ys is counted among the men, see ad 2. 
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The marital status of the six people who were not Montanists but who 
probably had Montanist connections is not provided by the inscriptions 
honoring them (14, 14°[?], 14'[?]). In the case of Perpetua, we need to 
tum to the literary data to discover that she was married (Pass. Perp. 
2.1). Her story, however, illustrates that not all women were prepared to 
retain their allegiance to the family's religion (e.g., see 3.1; 5.1). Felicitas 
gave birth to a daughter shortly before her martyrdom (15.1; 15.7). Pre- 
sumably she was married, but whether to Revocatus (2.1) is unclear. 


3. Kinship 

As many of the inscriptions are epitaphs, they contain a great deal of 
information about the familial (including marital) relationship between 
the deceased and the dedicators. This is especially so in respect of any, 
still living, spouse, children, or grandchildren, but also, often, about the 
deceased's parents, even if these are no longer alive, Normally this in- 
formation about kinship is spelled out within the standard conventions of 
early funerary inscriptions. More complex epitaphs include the names of 
the deceased's siblings, their spouses and children. Additional informa- 
tion concerning kinship is able to be gleaned from the occasional use of 
patronymics (e.g., 13, 59, 68, 72, 74), the use of “dic” (e.g., see 17), the 
use of the tría nomina (e.g., 69), or when the same person is referred to 
in more than one inscription (e.g., Diogas in 3, 4, 5). In almost all cases, 
stemmata may be constructed showing how various individuals are re- 
lated to some of the others named in the relevant inscriptions. 

The data about kinship contained in the Montanist inscriptions, and in 
those which cannot be ruled out altogether as Montanist, confirm, but do 
not add significantly to, the information about the social identity of the 
Montanists already revealed by nomenclature or marital status. Apart 
from the case of one family of likely Montanists, Montanists were not 
related, either by blood or marriage, to people who belonged to the 
higher strata of Roman society. At least according to the information at 
our disposal, Montanists, on the whole, belonged to that wide segment of 
society made up of free inhabitants who, as a class, received Roman citi- 
zenship after 212. There were probably a few slaves among the Mon- 
tanists, but the only possible slaves in our sample are Felicitas and 
Revocatus (14), and both their servile status and their links to Montanism 
are not beyond dispute. 

The main exception to the social identification of Montanists de- 
scribed above appears, as we have seen, to have been the family of 
Markos Ioulios Eugenios (69). This fourth-century bishop of the likely 
Montanist(?) or “Novatian-Montanist”(2) church in Laodikeia Katake- 
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kaumene had important connections in Roman society, as revealed by 
kinship. His father, Kyrillos Keleros, was a senator—probably of the city 
council at Laodikeia, rather than of the Roman senate. His father-in-law, 
Gaios Ioulios Nestorianos, however, was a Roman senator. At least by 
marriage, if not by birth, therefore, Eugenios belonged to the Roman 
senatorial class. By birth, he presumably belonged to the provincial 
senatorial class and possibly was a senator at Laodikeia himself. There is 
no need to assume that either Eugenios’ parents or his parents-in-law 
were Montanists, or even Christians, as Eugenios may have converted to 
Christianity and/or Montanism during his own adult life. The possibility 
that they were Montanists, while unlikely, must, nevertheless, not be dis- 
missed out of hand, 


4, Ethnicity and 5. Provenance 

Ablabes (72), whose description as a tnveupatikóc identifies him as a 
Montanist, bears not only the patronymic "son of Photinos," but also 
the double ethnic 'aAd trc ywpiov MovAitxo[v] (“a Galatian from Mou- 
likos"). The term l'aAdtnc, here and elsewhere (cf. 74), appears to be 
used somewhat loosely to include parts of Phrygia or Lydia. Although 
Ablabes originally came from Asia Minor, he died and was buried in 
Rome. He undoubtedly belonged to a group of Greek-speaking immi- 
grants from Asia Minor resident in the old capital. It seems that Montan- 
ism survived in this stratum of Rome's society until well after it had been 
rooted out of other segments of Rome's population. Although it is pos- 
sible that the term @1Aa5éA oo in 85 is an ethnic, it is more likely to be a 
patronymic and has been treated as such for statistical purposes. 

Of the "likely Montanists,” only the ethnic origins of Markos Ioulios 
Eugenios (69) is known. The ethnic of his father, Kyrillos Keleros (69), 
is Kovnocéws. This presumably means that the family came from 
Kouessa. 

Epigraphy provides the ethnic of Aurelios Gaios, son of Apphianos, of 
Chorianos (13); of Philippos, from Galatia, son of Alypios (74); and of 
Sozomenos of Kneknos (94). All are "possible Montanists.” 

Of the "unlikely Montanists," the ethnic of only five is known. 
These five belong to two families, the first of which was living somewhere 
in the vicinity of Dokimeion when Eutyches, son of Eutyches (36), 
erected a tombstone in memory of his father. This family, however, 
probably came from Temenothyrai. The second family came from Kassa 
(59). 

The names of the non-Montanists who may have had some earlier 
connection with Montanism are not recorded with an ethnic. As with all 
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the other people for whom precise ethnic information is not extant, the 
exact provenance Of their inscriptions provides important geographic 
data useful for determining social identity—especially in terns of 
whether they lived in a major urban or rural (including smaller towns and 
villages) setting (fig. 106): 


Urban Rural Total 


Definite Montanists 17 11 28 


Likely Montanists 5 0 5 


Possible Montanists 16 17 33 
Unlikely Montanists 32 56 


Not Montanists, but 0 6 
with possible Montanist 
connections 


Fig. 106: Distribution of provenances 
of epigraphic data about Montanists and 
alleged Montanists 


6. Occupation 

Only rarely does the occupation of the people under consideration 
appear in the epigraphic data. Alexandros (93) was a physician, but he is 
the only “definite Montanist" whose profession is recorded as part of 
his epitaph. A number of "definite Montanists" have titles which indi- 
cate that they are Montanist clergy. Even though Montanus had estab- 
lished a system enabling Montanist clergy to receive some salaries, it is 
probable that, at least during the earliest phases of the movement, Mon- 
tanist clergy had other occupations by which they earned their liveli- 
hood. However, no such “secular occupations" are recorded in the 





13 See Tabbernee "Regional Bishops" [1993]: 250. 
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inscriptions, Nor are the symbols carved on the tombstones of this, or 
any other, category of Montanist or alleged Montanist inscriptions de- 
finitive for determining the “secular” occupation of the deceased. For 
example, agricultural implements, such as the falx vinitoria or the “wool- 
bow,” may merely be prefabricated art popular in the region rather than 
precise indicators of the occupation of those named on the tombstone. 

Markos Ioulios Eugenios (69), before he became a bishop, was a sol- 
dier attached to the officium of the praeses of Pisidia. Eugenios does not 
give his rank, but, given his social status, he was undoubtedly an officer. 

Among the “possible Montanists,” we find, apart from clergy, only a 
texvitnc (stonemason/craftsman) named Antonios (88) and a domesticus 
named Philippos (74). 

The list of “unlikely Montanists” also contains a domesticus, named 
Flavius Avus (71). Unless Emeritus (92) was indeed an actual lawyer, the 
only other occupation recorded for this group is that of Ammianos 
Diokles, son of Menandros (11). He was an ointment merchant. The 
Aurelii of 16 were emancipated former slaves, perhaps belonging to the 
imperial household. 

Although slavery was hardly a “profession,” it has already been 
noted that it is possible (although not certain) that Felicitas (14), Revo- 
catus (14), and perhaps some of their companions were slaves. 


7. Wealth 

Most of the 128 people named on the inscriptions studied belonged to 
families wealthy enough to afford to purchase graves and to commission 
tombstones or sarcophagi. Even when it is clear that an extant inscription 
was commissioned by the church rather than by the family, as, for exam- 
ple, in the case of Artemideros (3), Perpetua (14), and Severos (70), this 
does not necessarily mean that the person came from a lower socio- 
economic background. Artemidoros was a bishop and, as such, may have 
been buried ex tod xvpiaxo$ as an honor rather than out of economic 
necessity. Perpetua certainly came from a family wealthy enough to bury 
her. As with the inscription honoring Severos, the main extant inscrip- 
tions honoring her and her companion-martyrs was a commemorative 
plaque, not a tombstone. If the Eugenios who is also mentioned on 
Severos’ memorial plaque (70) is to be identified with Markos Ioulios 
Eugenios (69), his family was extremely wealthy. Although there is a 
great variety in the style and quality of the tombstones and sarcophagi 
discussed here, the corollary of which must have been a great variety in 
cost, even the least expensive of them indicates a minimal level of wealth 
which, to a certain extent, skews the sample of Montanists and alleged 
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Montanists analyzed here. There may have been (and probably were) 
Montanists belonging to lower socio-economic groups who could not 
afford tombstones or sarcophagi, but, if so, evidence other than epi- 
graphic data is needed to show this. 

In addition to the tombstones or sarcophagi themselves, the text of 
some of the inscriptions provides further data about the socio-economic 
status of particular people. The definitely Montanist protodeacon named 
Montanos (77) may have provided the baptismal font which records his 
name. Not surprisingly, Markos Ioulios Eugenios (69, 20171 appears to 
have been the wealthiest person in our total sample. The inscription on 
the beautiful sarcophagus which he commissioned for himself records 
that during his twenty-five year episcopate he rebuilt and refurbished the 
entire church, no doubt primarily at his own expense. His father-in-law, 
Gaios Ioulios Nestorianos (69), belonged, as we have seen, to the Roman 
senatorial class which required a minimum personal fortune of one mil- 
lion sesterces. The personal wealth of Eugenios’ father Kyrillos Keleros 
(69), a (provincial?) senator, was probably only slightly less. Presumably, 
Eugenios and his wife Flaoviana (69) inherited a major portion of their 
parents’ wealth. 

Among the “possible Montanists” is Kyriakos (82), a presbyter 
wealthy enough to sponsor the foundations, and probably the super- 
structure, of a (Montanist?) church at Hierapolis in fulfillment of a vow. 
Apphia and Diogenes (58), also “possible Montanists,” may have spon- 
sored a cathedra personally. Alternatively, and perhaps more likely, their 
(unnamed friends or relatives) did so in their memory. Another of the 
people in our sample, an “unlikely Montanist" named Aglaomyris (89), 
sponsored the building of the martyrium of St. Theodotos at Malos, also 
apparently in fulfillment of a vow (see ad 88). Flavius Avus (71), a fur- 
ther “unlikely Montanist," recorded the fulfillment of a vow but did not 
specify what he sponsored. 


8. Rank and 9. Titles 

Kyrillos Keleros (69) and Gaios Ioulios Nestorianos (69), as we have 
seen, were respectively members of the Laodikeian(?) and Roman senate 
and bore the title BovAevtic/curialis. Markos Ioulios Eugenios (69) was 
probably also a member of the boule, as membership was normally he- 
reditary. These men of senatorial rank were provincial aristocrats and 
performed the civic duties and social responsibilities associated with be- 
ing decurions. In the case of Eugenios, ecclesiastical patronage was com- 
bined with his civic functions. Given their relationship with Eugenios, it is 
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likely, however, that hix father and father-in-law were also patrons of the 
church of which their son-in-law) was bishop. 

The only other person in our sample to belong to the upper classes of 
Grievo-Roman society wax Perpetua (14), who belonged to a fumily of ar 
kent the equesirlam class, although it Ix also possible that members of her 
tumlly held sensorial rank." No evidence is provided by either the titer- 
ary or epigraphic data that those, apart from the families of Markos 
loullo< Eugenlo and Perpetua, named In the Inscription contained in this 
corpus were member of particular "secular" councils, associations, wo- 
dien, or groups, Presumably, the artisans in our sample belonged to 
professional guilds, bul. the detalls are not recorded. The Aurelii com» 
miemoraled by 16 belonged 10 a fratemily of some sort, but İl appears to 
have been religious In nature, 

Almost ull of the people recorded by these Inscriptions were, of 
wane, members of a Chestlut church—the exceptions being parents or 

uses whose names are recorded bul who, themselves, may nol have 

sland the zeligion of the deceased. Open profession of Christianity, ci- 
ther by the employment of the "tide" Xptotiaves/y o via the use of 
diminctively Christian symbols, tz customary on post-Constantinian 
monuments, but occurs as early ux HI" in respect of symbols (3) or the 
single word "Christian" (9). 1t İs probably ax early ax 242/3 in respect of 
bolh symbol. (eres) und the tem. Xpeuzuavóç (9, 17). Ax Montanixis 
(nditionally used the generic temm "Christian" as a self-designation, 
specificity about allegiunce (o the Monianist movement is invanably 
tating, Not ance İs è "Montunisi" designated us such In an inscription. 
The “ttle” wvewurnsós/-0, however, in post-Constuntinian epitaphs, is w 
dechive Indlcaror of Montanism, as by then otter groups such as Iht 
inodo, which bad also used the term, had, by and large, 
Consequently, there be little doubt that Ablabes (72), Alexandros (93). 
Terkon (95), Mountune (63), and. Neikandros (RG), all of whom bear 
de "Ule," were Montani. In the cane of Loupikinos (63), Moun- 
ane^s husbund, the title is probably contained in the abbreviated formulit 
Nivewpon öç) Nivevpan cih 

Of even greater significance is the fat that some of the Inseriptions do 
not merely record membership of the Christian (Montanist?) church but, 
by meaw of titles, record that particular peron had specific leadership 
voles within thal ehurch Among the "definite Montanists," for example. 





V Fog discussie al par vezin vient? in particular anil ue weil pe 
dine dt denk Cariye im keng, wer G, Teblig (19041 199.202. wl 155. 
207), 
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we know the names of dame Eninümol (regional bishops), three bishops, at 
least one male and one female presbyter, one person who had prohably 
been eliher u presbyter or un archdeacon before he became š bishop, à 
prolodeacon, al teast three prophetesses, and n senior Jamp-besring virgin 
who, like two earlier Montanists, may have been a “widow virgin,“ 


10. Social network 

M is apparent that at least some of the people named on ximilar romb- 
siones from identical provenances erected M approximately the same 
time had social contact with oach other, Often this was primarily because 
they were related by blood or marriage. İn some Inuances, however, the 
wein) network was (also) based on thelr membership of the same 
(Montanist) church, The clearest evidence of is ix provided by the 
group of inscriptions from Temenothym) (3-8) recording the numer of 
nine people. The name of one of these people, Diogas (4, 5), also spelled 
as Deiogas (3), occurs Wiee times, showing thal he succeeded Artemi- 
doros (3) as bishop (4, 5) of this Christian comnmunily, which meluded 4 
female-presbyter named Ammian (4), and (hal ho was marie) Ú 4 
woman named Aurelia Tallane (5). Other members of this same commo- 
nity, some of whom may have had some leadership role in (hat their 
Tomb«tone contained symbols suggesting their authority to celebrare (or 
assist in celebrating) the Eucharist, Included Asklepladex (7) and tle wife. 
Melete (7), Loukios (6) and his wife Tatia (6), and his aunt (or cousin) 
Markia (6)—all of thoxe must have been part of Diogas” social network 
"This network, in fact, enable us to be confident about their Montenist 
allegiance, as the collective data provided by their tombstones confirm 
the social and religious identity of the various members of this network. 

The second example of a Monlanist social nelwork comes frm those 
Roman inscriptions relaling lo gepost. who had. immigrated from 
Asia Minör (72, 93, cf. 95), H is possible that other such immigrants, 
buried in the same o nearby catacomba, at approximately the same time 
(eg. Botrys [73]; Philippos [74]; Sozomenos [94]) were part of the same 
network, even though the term geesde iy not recorded on their epi- 


taphs, 

The evidence provided by the Inscription honoring Severs and 
Eugenios (70) makes it extremely likely that Severos was a Montanist 
bishop, As Eugenios (with some caution) he identified with Markos 
louliok Eugenias, who for a time was a member of Sever" church De- 


br A for Ü edilesi cfaesificalion of Mını Muni 
Reps . lie. lann xd allegedly. janet 
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fore succeeding him as bishop (69), the (almost certain) social connec- 
tion between these men suggests that Eugenios was also a Montanist 
bishop. Markos Ioulios Eugenios’ own family network shows, as already 
noted, that he had excellent connections with members of the aristocratic 
classes. 

The social network of many of the other people named in these in- 
scriptions may also be traced, although in most cases the data is limited to 
family and neighbors. 


Profile 
The total number of inscriptions and testimonia relating to Montanism 
or alleged Montanism is small and subject to the vagaries of history. 
Nevertheless, the epigraphic evidence supplied by the extant inscriptions 
and testimonia provides a tentative profile of the social identity of Mon- 
tanists, supplementing and, at times, correcting what we know about 
Montanists from the literary sources. The majority of those who were 
attracted to the New Prophecy were Greek-speaking free inhabitants of 
the Roman Empire. Most had Greek, rather than Latin, names—although 
a number bore names derived from Latin and some had Phrygian names. 
After 212, almost all Montanists had Roman citizenship, but only a few 
“likely Montanists," such as Markos Ioulios Eugenios, belonged to the 
aristocratic classes. The few possible slaves or emancipated slaves who 
appear in our sample must be classified either as “unlikely Montanists” 
or not Montanists but perhaps with some contact with (pro-?) Montanists. 
A high percentage of “definite Montanists" were women, some of whom 
had leadership roles reserved for males in mainstream Christianity. The 
percentage of women in the other classifications is considerably less. 
Slightly more Montanists lived in urban settings than in rural ones. Some 
of these “city dwellers,” however, originally came from rural areas. Lit- 
tle information is given regarding how Montanists earned their living. We 
know the secular occupation of only one “definite Montanist"—a phy- 
sician (93). Surprisingly, one “likely Montanist" and two other alleged 
Montanists were (or had been) soldiers. Montanists, on the whole, were 
not wealthy, but most of those discussed here were at least sufficiently 
wealthy to afford a proper burial and an inscribed tombstone. There is 
little evidence of Montanists having belonged to civic councils or 
"associations" other than their particular Christian organization, but this, 
again, may simply be due to the type of data recorded on (or omitted 
from) tombstones. Many of the Montanists whose names have survived, 
held significant ecclesial positions as revealed by their titles. An analysis 
of the social network of the people named in the inscriptions not only 
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helps to clarify some of the more ambiguous information as Montanist 
but also confirms the general profile of Montanist social identity as re- 
vealed by the available epigraphic data, 

Among the new inscriptions which come to the attention of the schol- 
arly world each year, a few, inevitably, will be classified as Montanist on 
the basis of criteria described and utilized in this corpus. Our knowledge 
of Montanism, however, is unlikely to increase significantly until exten- 
sive archaeological digs are undertaken at sites where, theoretically at 
least, it may be assumed there were Montanist communities—including 
Pepouza and Tymion. Such digs, potentially, can provide us not only 
with a greater amount and a wider variety of data but help to establish 
more definitive criteria for classifying inscriptions as Montanist. The last 
century of epigraphic research into Montanism has tended to take a 
“maximalist” approach, often claiming far too much on the basis of du- 
bious criteria. Conversely, the “minimalist” corrective provided by my 
own approach has, undoubtedly, claimed too little in particular instances. 
As mentioned repeatedly already, it is highly probably that some of the 
inscriptions in this corpus, as well as many other extant Christian inscrip- 
tions from Phrygia and elsewhere, are indeed Montanist, but the signs of 
their Montanism are either insufficiently clear to enable a decisive classi- 
fication or are completely invisible to us. Nevertheless, even the minimal 
unequivocal data about definite Montanists and the somewhat more ex- 
tensive data about likely and possible Montanists provided by the in- 
scriptions contained in this corpus is extremely important for our 
understanding of Montanism. Because of the epigraphic data, we know à 
great deal about the lives of at least some of the men, women, and chil- 
dren who, from II*- VI belonged to that widespread movement, the bones 
of whose founders were kept in an inscribed reliquary at Pepouza until its 
destruction by John of Ephesos in c.550. 














Appendix 1: 
Classification of Montanist and allegedly 
Montanist inscriptions and testimonia 
by entry number 


Definitely Montanist: V. Not Montanist, but about 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 63, 68, Montanists or possible 
72, 77, 80, 84, 85, 86, Montanists: 
87, 93, 95 1, 2, 14, 14 (?), 14*(?) 
Likely Montanist: VI. Definitely not Montanist: 
55. 69, 70, 78 (a) Xp.—Xp. inscriptions: 
24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 
Possibly Montanist: 31, 38, 39, 40, 42, 
13, 21, 23, 58, 67, 68, 43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 
73, 74, 82, 83, 88, 94 48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 
60, 61, 62 
Unlikely Montanist: MC. 
10, 11, 147, 15, 16, 16’, (b) Other inscriptions: 
17; 18, 22, 36, 56, 59, 9, 12, 19, 20, 26, 30, 
71795..76. 1793 81,89, 32, 33, 34, 35, 37, 
90, 91, 92 41, 53, 54, 57, 64, 


65, 66,79 
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Appendix 2: 


Classification of Montanist and 
Montanist inscriptions 


. Definitely Montanist 


c.165-179: 
[The inscription quoted in] 2 
(cf. 1}(?) 
c.180-224: 
[The inscription quoted in] 2 
[6f. 1107); 3; 4.5. 6; 7,8 
c.225-274: 
[The inscription quoted in] 2 
(cf. UC) 
c.275-313: 
[The inscription quoted in] 2 
(ef. UO) 
c.314-394: 
[The inscription quoted in] 2 
(cf. 1](?), 63, 68, 72 
c.395-600: 
[The inscription quoted in] 2 
(ef. 1](?), 77, 80, 84, 85, 
86, 87, 93, 95 


. Likely Montanist: 


c.275-313: 

SSC 
c.314-394: 

SSC, 69, 70(?) 


III. 


allegedly 


and testimonia by date 


c.395-600: 
70(?), 78 


Possibly Montanist: 
c.180-224: 

13(?) 
c.225-274: 

13(?), 21, 23 
c.314-394: 

58,67,73,74 
c.395-600: 

687, 82, 83, 88, 94 


Unlikely Montanist: 
c.180-224: 
10, 11, 14?, 15(?), 16(?), 
167(?) 
c.225-274: 
15(?), 16(?), 167(?), 17, 18, 
22 
c.275-313 
15(?), 160) 16X(7), 36, 56 
c.314-394 
S 59, 71, 75(2), 777(2) 
c.395-600 
15(?), 7500, 76, 772(?), 81, 
89,90,91,92 
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V. Not Montanist, but about 
Montanists or possible 
Montanists: 

0314-394: 
14‘ 
¢.395-600: 
14, 14° 
c.775: 
1 [testimonium] 
c.1195-1199: 
2 [testimonium] 


VI. Definitely not Montanist: 
(a) Xp.-Xp. inscriptions: 
c.225-274: 
24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 31 
c.275-313: 
38, 39, 40, 42, 43, 44. 
45, 46, 47, 48, 49, en 
51, 52 i 
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c.314-394: 
60, 61, 62 
(b) Other inscriptions: 
c.180-224: 
9. 12(?) 
c.225-274: 
12(?), 19, 20, 26, 30, 
54(?) 
c.275-313: 


12(?), 32, 33(7), 34, 35, 


37, 41, 46, 53, 54(?), 
57(?) 
c.314-394: 
33(?), 57(?), 64, 65, 66 
c.395-600: 
79 





I. 





SÉ Appendix 3: 
Classification of Montanist and alledgedly 
Montanist inscriptions by region 


Definitely Montanist: 
Phrygia: 
South-West Phrygia: 
[The inscription quoted in] 2 
(cf. 1], 77 
West-Central Phrygia: 
3.4.5; 6,7, 8 
Central Phrygia: 
80 
North Phrygia: 
63,68 
Lydia: 
84,85 
Mysia: 
8 6 
Galatia: 
87 
Italia: 
72,93. E: 


Likely Montanist: 
Phrygia: 
South-West Phrygia: 
78 
North Phrygia: 
55 





South-East Phrygia: 
69,70 


III. Possibly Montanist: 
Phrygia: 
South-West Phrygia: 
58, 82, 83 
Central Phrygia: 
21,23 
North Phrygia: 
67, 687 
Lydia: 
13 
Galatia: 
88 
Italia: 
73, 74, 94 


IV. Unlikely Montanist: 
Phrygia: 

South-West Phrygia: 
10, 11, 17, 18, 76, 77 

Central Phrygia: 
22, 36 

North Phrygia (Upper Tembris 
Valley): 
59 
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South-East Phrygia: (b) Other inscriptions: 
56 Phrygia: 
Mysia: South-West Phrygia: 
81 79 
Galatia: Central Phrygia: 
89 9, 19, 20, 32, 33, 35 
Italia: East-Central Phrygia: 
16, 167, 75 12 
Africa Proconsularis: North Phrygia (apart from 
147, 15 Upper Tembris Valley); 
Numidia: 53, 54, 64, 65, 66 
71, 90, 91, 92 North Phrygia (Upper 
Tembris Valley): 

V. Not Montanist, but about Mon- 26, 30, 37, 41 
tanists or possible Montanists: "Phrygia pros Pisidian”: 
Africa Proconsularis: 34 

14, 14°, 14 Mysia: 
Syria: T 57 
1 and 2 [testimonia] Syria: 
VI. Definitely not Montanist: ce cc SZ 


(a) Xp.-Xp. inscriptions: 
Phrygia: 

North Phrygia (Upper 

Tembris Valley): 
24, 25, 27, 28, 29, 
31, 38, 39, 40, 42, 
43, 44, 45, 46, 47, 
48, 49, 50, 51, 52, 
60, 61, 62 





Appendix 4: 
List of allegedly Montanist inscriptions 
not numbered separately in corpus 
but discussed briefly 


Calder "Epitaphs" [1955]: 
31-33 no. 1 see p. 358 


CDFAC, 2d ed. [1973]: 
196 [Dom TI 62] see ad 72 
201 [Dom Tg 19] see ad 72 


Cox “Heortasius” [1939]: 

63-66 see p. 358 
Dumont "Inscriptions" [1876]: 

136 no. 53 see ad 41 
Ferrua "Iscrizione montanista" 

[1955]: 

99 n.3 see ad 72 
Gibson “Uşak” [1975b]: 

439-442 no. 4 see ad 8 
IAsMinChr [1922]: 


260 see ad 81 


ILCV 1 [1924/5]: 


473] see pp. 352- 
353 
ILydiaKP 2 [1911]: 
262 see ad 8 
IPhrygHaspels I [1971]: 
40 see ad 68 
ISyriaW [18702]: 
1961 see 
ad 55 
Taşlıkıoğlu Trakya' da epigrafya 
araştımaları [1971]: 
81 no. 9 see ad 42 
Waelkens Türsteine [1986]: 
148 no. 368 see ad 8 
148 no. 370 see ad 8 
150-151 no. 376 see ad 8 
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Appendix 5: 


Classification of Montanists and alleged 


Montanists by name 


Definite Montanists 
Likely Montanists 
Possible Montanists 
Unlikely Montanists 


Xp. —Xp.) 
Entry number 


Not Montanists but with possible Montanist connections 
Not Montanists (names from Xp.—Xp. inscriptions) 
Not Montanists (names from inscriptions other than 


Individual component of dua nomina, tria nomina, or other type of 


“double name.” Square brackets are also used in this appendix when the 
same person is mentioned in more than one inscription, perhaps with 


different spelling. The person’s full (or normalized) name is listed 
The fifth person in this corpus to bear the particular name, even if 


without the brackets. 
spelled differently. 
Ablabes 72 
Aglaomyris 89 
Alexandria! 23 
Alexandria? 31 
Alexandria? 37] 
(see Aurelia 
Alexandria) 
Alexandria* 40 
Alexandria? 59 
Alexandria? 60 
Alexandros' 18 





25] 


25] 


40 
41 
47 
49 
54 
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essc pdt 69 [ # Apphion 49] Dci or “i: < Auxanon' 59 
# Alexandros 60 62 (see Aurelia a Aurelios Auxanon H A 1 
- , š uxanousa 51 
s Alexandros 60 Apphion) Zoulakios 34 — Auxanousa? 57 
+ Alexandros” 93 z Ariston 60 # Aurelios [ < Avus 71 
2 emi 27 ( — Aristoneikos 12) Eistratonikos 43 (see Flavius Avus) | 
Ge 27 see Aurelios - Aurelios t Beroneikiane 
t Z p> 74 A LEA) Epitynchanos 64 e Beroneikianos' 2s 
| oa ia’ 12 xc Areas 24 # Aurelios Euktemon 42 z Beronikianos” 25 
e 27) + Artemidoros 3 # Aurelios Eutychos' 47 + Botrys 73 
cia) | - Artemon 34) e Aurelios Eutychos' 47 - Bradon 34 
gee (see Aurelios + Aurelios Gaios 13 # Chariton! 48 
=n 10 Arte # Aurelios Glykon 5 nae 
+ Ami mon) Mi ER 2 # Chariton 49 
r= Amma * Asklepiades, 7 - Aurelios Glykonides 32 # Chrysos' 60 
(oes Ayala + Asklepiades’ 39 - Aurelios e Chrysos? 60 
Ammia Nanitene) EE 39 Marketanos 53 [ + Deiogas 3] 
Amis « Asklepios 10 # Aurelios Patrikis' 42 (see Diogas) 
Ani # Aurelia 25 + Aurelios Patrikis” 50 # Demetria 52 
c mmis - Aurelia Alexandria 37 — Aurelios Potitos 26 + Diogas 4,5 
3 Amanos Dias 11 # Aurelia Ammeia 27 — Aurelios Proklos 19 (= Deiogas 3) 
_ Ammiantos 53 - Aurelia Ammia « Aurelios — Diogenes 34 
[ + Ammias! 42) Nanitene 34 Satorneinos 17 + Diogenes 58 
(see Aurelia * Aurelia Ammias 42 # Aurelios Theodoros 42 [ < Diokles 11) 
Ammias) # Aurelia Appes 38 — Aurelios (see Ammianos 
* Ammias 49 * Aurelia Apphion 49 Tropheimos' 26 Diokles) 
z Ammias” 50 - Aurelia Domna' 34 — Aurelios Trophimos? 26 - Diomedes 53 
+ Ammion 4 — Aurelia Domna’ 34 — Aurelios Val i 43 
| | ens 33 # Dionysas 
* Andronikos 51 + Aurelia Domna’ 40 + Aurelios Zenon 49 « Dionysios 53 
» Anthos 55 + Aurelia Domna‘ 42 Aureli i i 34 
: > | — Aurelios Zotikos 34 - Dometios 
a Antes Ae + Aurelia Ioulia 21 # Aurelios Zotikos - Domna’ 26 
lochis = i ila! : - 
« Anti 60 Aurelia Kyrila 41 Markianos 24 [- Domna ` 34] 
patros 81 * Aurelia Kyrilla 39 Aureli (see Aurelia 
+ Antonios 88 « Aurelia Myrsina 16? E Gen ; Domna’ ) 
— Apollonios' ea — Aurelia Bima 16 Felicissimus 16 3 34] 
> Apollonios? SS ET eg 42 < Aurelius Martinus 16? p= Domna é 
* Appe! 2 * Aurelia Rouphein 25 Ste ce ae ee 
* Appe? 60.62 £. Aurelia 8 < Aurelius Papirius 16 Se) a) 38 
[ # Appes' 38) Stratoneikiane 13 - Auxenon. 3: diem 2 
(see Aurelia + Aurelia Tatiane 5 [- Auxanon? 34] A amp 40] 
Appes) * Aurelia Tation 44 (see Aurelios [i sss urelia 
* Appes? 38 * Aurelios Alexandr Auxanon) (Ro A 
£ APA 58 gt ` [- Auxanon' 34] te 42] 
< Apphiane Do (see Aureli | # Domna 
Est 17 mnas 25 SUO AUTOS lia 
pphianos 13 — Aurelios Auxanon Ge 
Aristoneikos 12 Zoulakios) Domna* 47 
* Auxanon* 40 n Domna’ 50 


— Aurelios Artemon 34 
| — Auxanon! 57 | | 
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TL 52 
# Do na" 53 
- Dg 59 
$ Domna” es 
+ Dép 60 
i Domna” 62 
3 Domnal® 6 : 
[2 Domnas 25] 
(see er 
Alexan 
Domnas) 12 
- Domnos' 40 
z Domnos' 0 
z Domnos’ 6 D 
2 Domnos' 6 
+ Domnos' 67 
< Donatus 91 
— Doulos 34 
[ # Eistratonikos' 43] 
(see Aurelios 
Eistratonikos) 
z Eistratonikos? 43 
« Emeritus 92 
# Epiktes 50 
- Epitynchanos' 41 
z Epitynchanos? 46 
| - Epitynchanos” 64] 
(see Aurelios 
Benle 
43 
# Eugenia 48 
< Eugenios! 17 
* Eugenios? 46 
# Eugenios! 52 
[ > Eugenios' 69] 
m vai Ioulios 
genios 
[ > Eugenios* (5 70) 
(probably 
= Eugenios^) 
t Eugenios 6) 
[ * Euktemon m 
Leg | 
* Eumelos 9m 
53 
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Eusebis 
Eustochios' 
Eustochios? 
Euthycheianes' 
Eutyches’ 
Eutyches? 
Eutyches? 
Eutyches“ 
Eutychianes? 
Eutychis 
Eutychos' 
Eutychos? 
Eutychos? 
(see Aurelios 
Eutychos!) 
Eutychos* 
(see Aurelios 
Eutychos?) 
Evaresta 
(see Iouleia 
Evaresta) 
Felicissimus 
(see Aurelius 
Felicissimus) 
Felicitas 


> Flaovia Ioulia 


Flaoviana 
Flaovia 
(see Flaovia Ioulia 
Flaoviana) 
Flaoviana 
(see Flaovia Ioulia 
Flaoviana) 
Flavius 
(see Flavius Avus) 
Flavius Avus 
Frankios 
Gaios! 
(see Aurelios 
Gaios) 
Gaios? 
(see Gaios 
Nestorianos) 
Gaios Nestorianos 
Gennadeios 


40 
67 
82 
40 
36 
36 
45 
45 
47 
59 
41 
46 
47) 


47) 


75] 


16] 


14, 14 (7),14*(?) 


69 
69] 


69] 
71] 
71 


95 
13] 


69] 


69 
56 
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Gennaios 
Glykon' 
(see Aurelios 
Glykon) 
Glykon 
Glykonides 
(see Aurelios 
Glykonides) 
Glykonis 
Hedia 
Hermes 
Hermiones 
Hermeos 
Hermodoros 
Hermogenes 
Heuremon 
Hire 
Ioannas 
Iouleia' 
(see Iouleia 
Evaresta) 
Ioulia? 
(see Aurelia 
Ioulia) 
Ioulia? 
(see Flaovia Ioulia 
Flaviana) 
Ioulios! 
Ioulios? 
(see Markos Ioulios 
Eugenios) 
Istefanus 
Istratonikes 
Junia 
Kapiton 
Katulla 
Keleros 
(see Kyrillos 
Keleros) 


" (see Trophimos') 
Kyriakes? 


Kyriakes? 
Kyriakos! 


APPENDIX 5 
82 > 
52] < Kyriakos 
+ Kyriakos? 
[ - Kyrila’ 
52 Kece Aurelia 
32] g Kyra? 
* Kyrilla’ 
* Kyrilla' 
2: [ * Kyrilla’ 
39 e AURA 
68? = Kyrill’ 
48 * Kyrilla® 
68 + Kyrilla* 
34 * Kyrilla'? 
59 * Kyrillos’ 
82 * Kyrillos? 
75] * Kyrillos” 
* Kyrillos* 
# Kyrillos 
21] # Kyrillos* 
— Kyrillos' 
[ < Kyrillos? 
69] (see Kyrillos 
Keleros) 
« Kyrillos Keleros 
30 - Kyrilos’ 
69] # Kyrilos" 
# Lassamos 
+ Leontios' 
142 _ Leontios? 
40 — Likinios 
162 # Loukeianes 
# Loukeias 
20 
31 + Loukios 
69] — Louliana 
4 Loupikinos 
— Maiulus 
z Makedon 
si e Makedonis 
40 < Makedonis : 
Markeianos 
Ze Markeianos) 
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59 
82 
41) 


64 
25 


39] 


46 
54 
60 
60,62 
60 
40 
47 
50 


60 
60 
64 
69] 
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0 
z Markella 46 
# Markellina 6 
+ Markia S 24] 
[ # Markanos ` 
(see Aurelios ` 
Zotikos Markianos) A 
# Markion 53 
P weeds 64 
š > 69) 
( > Markos 
(see Markos Ioulios 
Eugenios) 
> Markos Ioulios 
Eugenios 69] 
[ « Martinus 16] 
(see Aurelius 
Martinus) 
+ Maximilla 1:72 
# Meles 40 
+ Mel(e)te 7 
- Mel(e)tine 19 
« Menandros' 11 
# Menandros’ 31 
z Menandros? 47 
+ Menophilos 23 
# Mikalos 44 
* Mikos 44 
+ Montanus! Ce 
+ Montanos? 77 
+ Mountane 63 
< Muntanus' 71, 90(?), 91 
[ < Myrsina 167] 
(see Aurelia 
Myrsina) 
< Nanas 59 
+ Nanas 68 
[ — Nanitene 34] 
(see Aurelia 
Ammia Nanitene) 
Naqa q, 
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# Nichomachos 
— Nikephoros 
z Nonna’ 
z Nona? 
# Onesime 
— Onesimos 
s Onesimos 
# Onesimos 
[ < Onesimus 
(see Aurelius 
Onesimus) 
+ Onisimos” 
+ Paithos 
[ < Papirius 
(see Aurelius 
Papirius) 
# Pappikios 
# Patrikios 
[ + Patrikis' 
(see Aurelios 
Patrikis') 
# Patrikis? 
[ + Patrikis? 
(see Aurelios 
Patrikis?) 
« Patrikis* 
« Patrikis? 
# Patrikis® 
* Paulinos 
+ Paulos 
[ * Perpetua! 
(see 
Vibia Perpetua) 
« Perpetua? 
— Phellinas 
* Philadelphos 
+ Philetos 
< Philippa 
t Philippos! 
- Philippos? 
* Philomelos 
t Photinos 
— Poteitos' 


Q N ë ~= 


4- 


38 
41 
60 
61 
42 
30 
31 
50 
16] 


68? 
23 
16] 


52 
50 
42] 


43 
50] 


59 
59 
60 
80 


85 
14, 14'(?), 
14*(7)] 


14 
36 
85 
43 
17 
74 
83 
44 
72 
26 
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[e Potitos” 26) 
(see Aurelios 
Potitos) 
+ Prajlios - » 
< Preimus 16) 
[< Prima i 
(see Aurelia 
Prima) 
+ Priscilla P 
[* + Prokla’ ] 
(see Aurelia 
; 47 
> Prokla' is 
z Prokla i" 
[ — Proklos’ 
(see Aurelios 
Proklos) 
— Proklos? 64 
< Prophetilla 11 
< Purpurius 91 
[+ Or'iys 1) 
(see Orytys) > 
+ Gr ` 1 
(= Or tys ) 
* Revocatus 14 
[ + Roupheina 25] 
(see Aurelia 
Roupheina) 
< Satorneinos' 17 
[ « Satorneinos? 17] 
(see Aurelios 
Satorneinos) 
« Satorneinos? 17 
* Saturninus* 14, 142, 14*(?) 
* Saturus 14, 143, 14° 
* Secundulus 14 
* Severa 49 
t Severos' 21 
> Severos? 70 
- Sirica 14 
« Sophronis' 59 
* Sophronis? 60 
t Sophronios 68 
* Sosthas 62 


* Sosthenes 

t Sozomenos 

- Speratus 

* Stephania 

[ + Stratoneikiane 
(see Aurelia 
Stratoneikiane) 

+ Tatia! 

< Tatia? 

+ Tatia? 

[ + Tatiane 

(see Aurelia 
Tatiane) 

# Tatianes 

# Tatianos 

— Tation’ 

[ # Tation? 

(see Aurelia 
Tation) 
# Telephoros 
— Theodoros’ 

[ + Theodoros 
(see Aurelios 
Theodoros) 

+ Theodotos' 

+ Theodotos 

— Tropheimos' 
(see Aurelios 
Tropheimos) 


=; 


k Trophimos* 
z Trophimos", also 
called Krasos 


+ Trophimos 
= Trophimos" 
« Trophimos" 
z Trophimos'' 
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62 


14° 
87 
13) 


36 
45 
5] 


60 
40 


44] 


27 


42] 


88 
88 
26] 


37 
37 
20 
59 
60 
25 
26 
26 
35 
38 


38 
48 
51 
59 
60 
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# Trophimos" 61 « Zosimos? s0 | 
+ Trophimos" 80 < Zotikai' š | 
- Tryphon 57 « Zotike? So | 
- Valens’ 33 * Zotikes P | 
[- Valens? 33] - Zotikos! CS 
iE [ # Zotikos? 2 2 | 
vns see Aureli 
Markianos) 
D uu 45) * Zotikos' 27 Appendix 6: 
(see Aurelios U- me eae 34] Classification of Montanist and allegedly 
E ineo e Zotikos) Montanist clergy and other leaders by title 
e Zenon * Zotikos 50 
« Zosime! Ge # Zotikos® 60 
< Zosime 59 [- Zoulakios 34] 
« Zosimos! 11 (see Aurelios 
Auxanon Zoulakios) 
=  Montanists 
= Likely Montanists 
= Possible Montanists 
= Unlikely Montanists 
= People whose title is not recorded but whose likely office 
may be reconstructed 
Entry number 
Patriarch + Diogas 4,5 
+ Gennaios 82 + Diogenes 58 
> Eugenios®” 70 
Archbishop (if not = Markos ` 
+ Gennaios 82 - due Eugenios) 
< 
+ Paulinos 80 _Eugenios 69, Wo 
+ Paulos 85 + Neikar a 70 
+ Prajlios 84 > Seve 
+ şe Ae? Presbyter (male) ; : 
E Asklepiades? 
EE : Deiogas 3 
* Paulinos 80 [= Diogas]? 
t Kyriakos’ 
Bishop + pue 
* Artemidoros 3 
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588 | 
byter (female) Reader | 
P S Ammion 4 + Onesimos' 682 
+ Apphia? Së 
+ Melete? 7 Prophet[ess] | 
+ Maximilla 1.5 | 
Archdeacon + Montanus 1-5 
+ Deiogas 3 + Nanas 68 
[= Diogas]? $ * Priscilla 1.2 
+ Eugenios ^ 83 + Oryiys? 1 : 
ryty. ,2 Reference List 
Protodeacon ; Hegoumene 
+ Montanos 77 + Stephania 87 
5 (male) AASS 
eacon (ma z 1643- See Bollandus, Joannes, et al. 
+ Asklepiades? 7 Ga Es AB E 
TAI ukios? 6 p 87 1882- Analecta Bollandiana. Brussels: Société des Bollandistes. 
» Preimos 7T “Wid ae Abramowski, Rudolf. 
Widow-virgin ; 1940 Dionysius von Tellmahre jakobitischer Patriarch von 818-845: 
Deacon (female) + Maximilla? 1,2 Zur Geschichte der Kirche unter dem Islam. AKM 25,2. Leipzig: 
+ Mel(e)te? 7 + Priscilla? 122 [1966] Brockhaus [reprint, Nendeln, Lichtenstein: Kraus]. 
+ Stephania? 87 Achelis, Hans. 
1912 Das Christentum in den ersten drei Jahrhunderten. Vols. 1-2. Leipzig: 
Quelle & Meyer. 
1926 "Die gnosticische Katakombe am Viale Manzoni in Rom." Kuki 2: 65-71. 


AE 
1888- See Cagnat, René Louis Victor and Alfred Merlin, et al., eds. 


Afanasier, Nicholas. 
1983 "Presbytides or female presidents?" Translated by J. Jillions from the 
[1957] 1957 Russian version. In Thomas Hopko, ed. (1983: 61-77). 
Agnello, Santi Luigi. 
1953 Silloge di iscrizioni paleocristiane della Sicilia, Rome: "L'Erma" di 
|J Bretschneider. 
Aigrain, René. 
1913 Manuel d'épigraphie chrétienne. Vol. 2. Inscriptions grecques. Paris: 


Bloud. 
AKM 
1857- Abhandlungen für die Kunde des Morgenlandes. Leipzig: Brockhaus. 
Akurgal, Ekrem. 
1976 "KYZIKOS (Belkis or Balkiz)." In Richard Stillwell, et al., eds. (1976: 
473-474). 
1985 Ancient civilizations and ruins of Turkey. 6d ed. Istanbul: Haşet Kitabevi. 
Aland, Kurt. 
1955 "Der Montanismus und die kleinasiatische Theologie." ZNTW 46: 109- 
116. 


1958 See Aland, Kurt, ed. 
1960a "Augustin und der Montanismus." In Kurt Aland (1960c: 149-164). 


1960b "Bemerkungen zum Montanismus und zur frühchristlichen Eschatologie,” 
In id. (1960c: 105-148). 
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1960c  Kirchengeschichtliche Entwürfe: Alte Kirche, Reformation und Luther- 
tum, Pietismus und Erweckungsbewegung. Gütersloh: Gerd Mohn. 
1988 “Noch einmal: Der ROTAS/SATOR rebus." In Tjitze Baarda, ed. (1988: 9- 
23). 
Aland, Kurt, ed. 
1958 Hans Lietzmann: Kleine Schriften. Vol. 1. Studien zur Spátantiken Re- 
ligionsgeschichte. TU 67. Berlin: Akademie- Verlag. 
Alcock, Anthony. 
1982 “A Coptic magical text." BASP 19: 97-103. 
Als, Adhémar d'. 
1907 "L'auteur de la Passio Perpetuae." RHE 8:5-18. 
Ales, Adhémar d’, ed. 
1909. Dictionnaire apologétique de la foi catholique: Contenant les preuves de la 
1928 vérité de la religion et les réponses aux objections tirées des sciences 
humaines. Paris: G. Beauchesne. 
Altaner, Berthold and Alfred Stuiber, 
1980 Patrologie: Leben, Schriften und Lehre der Kirchenváter. 9th ed. Freiburg, 
Breisgau: Herder. 
Amatucci, Aurelio Giuseppi. 
1956 "Gli Acta martyrum e una Passio del tempo di Settimio Severo." In Studi 
in onore di Aristide Calderini e Roberto Paribeni. Vol. 1. Milan: Ce- 
shina, 363-367. 
American Academy of Religion and Society of Biblical Literature. 
1993 Membership directory and handbook. Atlanta and Decatur, GA: The 
American Academy of Religion and The Society of Biblical Literature. 


AMSL 
1850- Archives des missions scientifiques et littéraires. Paris: Commission des 
1890 missions scientifiques et littéraires. 


Anderson, John George Clark. 
1897 "À summer in Phrygia: L" JHS 17: 396-424. 
1898 “A summer in Phrygia: IL” JHS 18: 81-128. 
1906 "Paganism and Christianity in the Upper Tembris Valley." In Ramsay 
Studies [1906]: 183-227. 
1910a "A celtic cult and two sites in Roman Galatia." JHS 30: 163-167. 
1910b o See Anderson, John George Clark, Franz Valery Marie Cumont, and Henri 
Grégoire, 1910. 
[Anderson, John George Clark and] William Mitchell Ramsay. 
1941 See Ramsay, William Mitchell, [and John George Clark Anderson]. 
Anderson, John George Clark, Franz Valery Marie Cumont, and Henri Grégoire. 
1910 Recueil des inscriptions grecques et latines du Pont et de l'Arménie. Studia 
pontica 3,1. Brussels: Lamertin, 
Andresen, Carl. 
1971 Die Kirchen der Alten Christenheit. Stuttgart: Kohlhammer. 
Andresen, Carl and Günter Klein, eds. 
1979 Theologia crucis—signum crucis: Festschrift für Erich Dinkler zum 70. 
Geburtstag. Tübingen: J.B.C. Mohr (Paul Siebeck). 
Anonymous missionnaire des Péres Blancs. 
See under Missionnaire des Pères Blancs. 
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Index 4: 
Other Epigraphic Texts 


This index lists editions and republications of all epigraphic texts cited or discussed 
in this book other than those which comprise the actual corpus of Montanist and alleged 
Montanist inscriptions (for which, see Concordance above). Unlike the Concordance 
however, the additional epigraphic texts are cited by page rather than entry numbers, For 
the sake of completeness, all additional AE, BE, and SEG citations have been included 
even if some of these contain further references to (as distinct from the texts of) inscrip- 
tions already indexed in the Concordance. 
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Index 5: 
Words 


This index lists, by entry number, significant words or phr i 

actual inscriptions which comprise this corpus. Words vith Terörün, ik E 
legible letters, or unusual orthography are recorded underneath their lexical form or a 
listing of the names of the people mentioned in these inscriptions, see Appendix 5. 


&yyelxóc 
&yyekeıxdv 75 
ávyelixr]v 68 

Groe 80, 83, 88 
&yeiov 75 
âylolş 84 
ay<bov 85 
[ayliop 86 


&yvor(drov) 82 
alyhoxartns) 82 


[dyvóv] 70 
d8eAoóc 23, 24, 41, 47, 53, 54, 55, 60 
dsez 5 
[à]eAg 20 
KVOV 
döcldldlrexvov 6 
döde 60 
ae Oe, dSuxtjoerc) 59, 62, 64, 65 
Lien (Le, dSixtjcerc) 66 
dure 67, 68 


dOAo$ópoc 70 
Op : a 
aig, see Pac : 


ya 
[al]ya 31 
atóvioc 
[aióvio]v otxoy 17 
Kölacıv édviov. 61 


dxarmapóvmos 
dxatuépóvircov. 61 


üxayile 56 
aha 


[apy 31 
d .omitpioc 
Gongrpuotov 61 
doç 17 
a[AAov] 17 
WA Ótptoc 
a[AAdtprov] 13 
dX. coxarp votó, see under GAonatpiog 
ükoxoç 61 
dpóQo 31 
ou 


dörepoş 

[duġorépovs]:70 

ávýótepoç 31 
apio 

dvéo 61 
av 

dv Se 35 

av 33 

> 35,53 
avery vero 

dvayyotş 60 
d e 
dvaxaıvi 75 
âvaxra (= âvağ) 68 


ávoAap fave 75, 81, 84 
iva ke 


dovun (i.e, dvacxayer) 61 
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aver nia 

avery (i.e, avétany) 56 
Gurt, see under dryyeAiKds 
avérmoey, see under áviornjit 
avewids 51 

dvoynoc 60 
avipiog 31 
avip 23, qu 38, 39, 40, 41, 43, 44, 59, 60, 
Guten: 

év dvporoıılı) ġavévra 59 

ëv avOpdroin gavevra 60 


dvotxoğolulıcaç 69 
ÜVÖGLOŞ 

ayocetov 56 
avriypağov İl 
åvnzoiew 68 
dvgörepoç, see dyigdtepoc 
dvd, see diio 
dğıoç 70 
ürü) 69 

axa[A].docec0ai 69 


(matan); 
ldrlağarköz 69 


ÜRLİVTOÇ 
dlmövroç) 17 
dmdxeyior 11 


ax úp (Le., amd dpi) 68 
ÜPYLÖLAKOVOÇ 

üpyıöıdrlovoç) 83 
Üpyexlexoroç 

dpyemioxó(xov) 82 


votpénrosç 
'Apyvorp[dv]tyov. 76 
üpyov 61 
avi 61 


abby (sic: ode) 88 
xam (i.e. abr) 13 
‘Aztpov 31 
cuopoBavis 53, 60 
&opoavis (e. dpobaveis) 59 


ue, 
tù Gun 59 





bin 33 
EvfaAov (i.c., ÉpaAov) 67 
Bape 
Dapfjo«e» 33 
Papúġðovos 
. Bapüxfovoç 53 


Baodvovu[ç] 69 
Bacu.eia 
Paceüetav 75 
Bios 53, 69 
pióo 59 
Bon0éo 
Bond. (i.e., Bore: 88 
34 


vA eur 
povA(ero0) 69 
Bovi 67 
BovAnors 
Boule 69 


Dpaxóv 69 
ppéuo 31 


l'oXacia(1)c 74 
yYanboós 
yaupe[6] 27 


yñua[ç] 69 
yavfipóc, see yan fpóc 
yap 31, 56 
I everüc 70 
yévog 56, 69 
Yñ 59, 60, 62, 72 
Y^vxoratoc 21, 25, 34, 38, 53, 62 
mt. 
VIG y]Jkua y; 12 
Timo 50, 61 
yoveic 24, 26, 31, 59 
[yoveó]ow 60 
yoviç 62 
yoviciv 34 
ypáġw 61 
Yvp vóo 
yvyudo (i.e., vouvdoe: 61 
yvvý 11, 17, 19, 23, 34, 36 
ylölvatxi 6 
[yóvawt] 20 








ylovaixóc] 17 
yovext 13,34 
yovnxóg 62 


Bap 47 
ŝeıvóç 31 
öexdöa 67 
öterowa 31 
Aevxwptiyms 41 


Gë (De, 5e1) 31 


Gun 

Sollo 11 
biibixoc 76 
öldxovoç 772 
Ap) Den 69 
8ixaioç 

Sixea (i.e., Sixaia) 60 
iokéw 

Sioixjoac 69 
bic 25, 31, 34 

slik 17 
SopitotiKxos 

[SJopeonxod 74 

56 

övcerde 

é5voóm (i.e., gövcöreı) 68 
Zoe (e, alc) 70 
bday 


[éav pý] 17 


ceavr( (sic: eavrij) 5 

ceat (sic: Cour) 7 
tfioxonos, see éxioxonos 
Byyovog 45, 47, 49, 62 

[éyydvoic] 26 


see also Exyovos 


&yd 
mpd ċpoð 62 
g (i.e, oú) 61 
DpGy (sic: Wióv) 33 
ö€ nc 


ei dé 062.9 TEIG 33 

ei bé cic q[AAótpiov] 13 

€i öle tig “lepog 20 
etding (i.e., 18taç), see under toç 
eiðiwv De, Siwy), see under 16106 
eixoot 69 


el 


WORDS 
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ir" pes mis (i.e., npóc) tay 
aj ovceidG voca sch 
čata crit xpóc toy Sedv ëma e 


xplóc] Ka Gedy 20 
ELE 
Le., U 
hvn (e. elvan) ie "PSS pòv Gedv 33 
övr De, óvroc) 56 
j open Kary (i.e., abr) 13 
elvexa (= Évexa) 61,67 
see also toüvexa 
eiphvn 
elpñvn oor 72, 95 
elc 
«eg 75 
iç (i.e., etc) 31 
ex 


éx{x) toi xupiaxoó 3 
ex tv Mim 28 
Cvboai im 35 
EKyoVos 
[16v] &xyówov prop 82 
see also Éyyovoc 
éxxAnoia 
éxxA(qoiac) Xp(1stoó) 82 


évinpenta (i.e., éixpenéa) 61 


èv dvbpeoi 62 
èv dvOpdmoin 60 
év dvOpomoin(1] 59 
ëv (ooim 67 
èv pepdxecon 67 
see also évi 
Éva, see under Cvt 
èvémp 47 
évarpi. 47 
čvõočoç 83 
évóó5oratov 60 
évexa 
toüvexa (i.e., tov Évexa) 67 
sce also eivexa 
&vOa (= &v0döe; = évraó0a) 74 
övda katkı (i.6., xamikxevoxi). 682 
&vde (ic., gvda) 33 
ewdöe 60 


Š v 


A 
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WORDS 
vide yñ kate xi (i.e., xatéyet) 59, 60, "Bouwe? 683 
62 'Epnvöeç 31 
Geer xabevön perme 87 ea ei e ewe (sic: teOvnköru, see under Ovijoxw véi) 
KOTUKEI TON 13, 20, 25 
tvlerde» Kurak 93 SE? HepeAros 69 TREES t (Le, Ker) 62 
dei varaire < én Gav 24 eat yine 72 
KÜTÜK [ën Cav) 17 i KOtwn 
ts Keim 17 ën (boy 57 Zeen got Hi Okto (sic: uong) vayovru 60 
Evde vien D Go Caves 25, 59, 60 64, 65 baue ës 
deeg ont M xeivrar) 59, 60, 62 én Góvwov 61 xàv (9e6v) oloh [jr] éxalpslosópnofa] (i.e, èxaproġópnoa) 
TER éroc 30, 36, 53, 59, 60, 62, 69, 72,74 gp Buden (sic: döken) 66 
EAR 95 MIA 0, 33, 35, 59, 61, 62, 68, 69 p ttes 61 
Eve, see Ev) Seg EEN Kaconvóc 59 
avi C) z éraiov 56 Oeóy 60 d 
uU tav 67 [G«eo6] 80 
a mk él [Érovc] 13 sv Geb oot dvrpooc d ábwateig ut 
3 (&kovç 17 (sic: dön) 62 
Wes see under ÖNDEKİ Globus 21 my Gedy cot dvayyods pÀ aducions 60 page d KatdKertat) 68 
dace Jumper diceres d TÖV SCH Got pÀ dSrxnors (sic: döne) Eure 93 
¿vua vm De. keita) 80 el ll KE Geo ER 
&vovdedönç, see under vr ëehn edhag [uA 70 Vier 95 
éEepydCopm e[d}JAafKeotatoc) 82 Benji 75, 87 xataheino 70 
Graine, ethoyto d m xa) uxóvees, 47 
èkeipydoðn) 77 qoXAoyniévn 68 ^ v f KaréAtccyrrats) 74 
i : 0vñoxo (i.e., Əvíoxw) 56, 59, 60, 62 kamokeváčwo 17 
rel eüğevin (= eöğevia) 61 0de0vör (sic: te0vn ó ) 53 xamoxeud[ 69 
ëEWKovtu 59, 60 evoefin (= £boe pia = eúoé s ps ; ous} 
èžovoia 13 ety xd few) 61, 67 Ovydtnp 46, 60, 62 Katecxeudou İç) 33 
Quyavépa 69 Kateoxevalcey] 13 
é&E[c]ovoeidCocota 33 evyopiar 68 Ox 69 Kateoxev[acJev 32 
Soe 67 ġismu Kariyo 
fhe Siero) 83 iatpóç 93 Karéyt De, kariyer 59, 60, 62 
elótnc (Le., iiac) 61 Katoixia 13 
Sé [Éxev] 70 SCH Ce 61 Komm (ie. abr, see under aùÙtóç 
fer "A D Ext (i.e., Exer) 76 ÈK TÖV ötv 28 KÉ, KE, see xai 
a [éxolv 80 `. iepoypadin (= tepoypadia) keinen 11, 17,31, 75 
ov De, elyov) 60 ipo[y]paóetnv 56 xeui£vor; 33 
s bnevidhy 13 éd viov, see under atóviog rev vim (ie GE Be 60, 62 
¿ Š vim (i.e., xeirat 
ekli io 5, 12, 17, 23, 25, 37-41, 48 49, 51-83, leme) Ki der 73 
ES upapa (Le. Extypageiv) 69 Eat gen — "4. ` e SE vios Kin 9 
69 Yopa Logo, see under orparı kévmoç 69 
ee 3, 4, 5 Cayypaqió[v] 69 lxov, see under Éxo = coms xeU0o 70 
EU ac frrepovuci 69 xaGebSco Ges o s 
e. see Cru Trendy D xadevön (i.e., xa0e08e1) 87 kmirmtiptov, sec xouiqmpuv 
rep 1 KÄumK 
é}mimBbetor hyovpéw 87 HE 
ifie n dé 61,67 S xavacvaü[e]ic 69 He 67 
émteyiiac 69 VS X (= xé?) 59 KOUINTHPLOV 
énitiyins 59, 60 'i(épa) xvop(vaxt) 81 xé 69 xnunmiplov] 68 
épyov wO AluKepq) upon 84 koume 80, 84, 85 








vn (i.e., elvat), see under elpi 
fivioxov 70 
Deen 19, 20, 33 
oç 56 





KÉ guasi gati) 19, 23, 24, 26, 27, 31, 
3, 37, 38-54, 57, 59, 60, 64, 82 

[ké] 12, 26 

xý 60, 61 





xoAaxty (= xoAaxeta) 
géie (i.e., xolaxiaıç = xolaxe(auç) 


| 
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Komme prapaive 
xöladıv éóviov 61 épápa[v]a 62 
Koopén páprug 35, 80, 89 
koopýoarto (e. Aaen) 89 uéyapov 61 
KOU uéyac 60 
xóopuoy 69 uéya«o 33 
[xóc]uov 69 piéyedos 
Kounootas 69 pecye>Ot (i.e., ueyéOei 62 
krna 77 Heeler 60 
Krog İl péyiotov 59, 68 
xriopa 82 uepomitoc 
xvdyiog 70 èv uepóneogi 67 
xüóog 62 peračó 69 
pai T 
iyı(epa) moon) 81 [éay pý] 17 
ZE | j ! 
ñ[n|(épa) voa ji] dSixatoic (sic: dSixjoys) 62 
guis iri Aurons 60 
éx[x) tod xuptaxod 3 ` PU 
Koxto 31 ji dSixtjors (sic: Gëtter) 59, 64, 65 
Sech [uù] dBuxtjonc (sic: ddujoys) 66 
xm 74 pi) terç (sic?: pneis?) 33 
xópoc 31 ERES 
pndey{i] 17 
Aaufáwo 75 pneíc. see under pý and jiji 
Aajxabnéópoc iv 81, 84 
Aajxa5téópov. 87 un(vóg) 13 
Aaoğixtov 69 pn(vóc) 17, 36 
Aadc 61 Wio 34, 38, 39, 40, 48, 50, 53, 56, 57, 61 
Aaoü mpecrapevor 60 {untpt] 21 
Aaof caxxogópov 70 Wine 
wnt? 61 
Lama: 60 ji] terç (sic?: neig?) 
neyo 74 Hıvuvddötoç 
dy xë toúvopa AéE 59 piwojOd8etog 56 
ÖV xi} to oŭvopa AE 60 Uveta 
heinw 53 p vetac yapiv 23 
[Aewópe]vog 69 see also vij 
heiyavoy H vf] (.e., Irvin), see under pvr 
[.ei]wavov 70 Livia 61, 70 
MEoy 31 uvülu 1 70 
hloğolkdç 69 EvnHEtov 
ravi (= Aravela) (mmh) © 17 
vun 


Ami (ie. Araviaç =Artavetaic) 68 

Loto 
)obcauev 67 

unio 
kai xeWepojç Milmca 62 
Limon BË xdvruç 60 
Limon 5 xávrac 62 

dio 61 

Ağoç 13 

bunn 67 

po 62 


y vn (Le., pún) xdpiv 57 

vim xdpwv 3-9, 24, 25, 34, 36, 39, 41, 
uviwing zën 21, 66 

[uvm] xápw 26 

Won xáptv 44 


pvfijms xapiv 55 


edu xdpıv 59 
Höpoç 31 
Mode (= MuA1Kxos?) 
xwptov Moviixo[v] 72 





Game (i.e., peponpevoy) 61 
vk TEEN z 
> Mivhkovxlojmrov 84 
1 


ynds (i.e., vaóç) 89 
"iP ogor (i.e., viloot) 67 


en 
[vivoar] 26 
viver 31, 39, 45, 48, 60 
[vó]ión 47 
vOv 
[vóv] 70 
vover, see vújtóT 


EavOixds 84 


68e 70,74 
toic ö€ (i.e., toicde) 74 
olxog 53 
olxoy 17 
olxoc alóvtoç, see under aióviog 
oixriotoc 56 
ölç 56 
otoréa (sic: Geo), see under ócréov 33 
olorpoç 31 
ökodı, see under dA06c¢ 


hodi (i.e., 6407) 31 
(Ao 67, 69, 89 
övoja 
[Svop'] 70 
[o}ivopa 31 
dy kè todvopa AtEw 59 
dy x3] to oŭvopa AdEw 60 
33 


ópé$avà texva 53 
réxva dpdavd 47 


óc dy 33 

dontoy 35, 61 
oloréa (sic: donéa) 33 
doréov 33 


WORDS 
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odvopia, see óvopa 
obpdvioc 70, 75 


xaölov 23 
neBiov 81 
xaverxicxomoc 70 
Ravipepos (= xavnpéptoc) 68 
et ere (=ndppovaoc?) 60 
RAVVULLOG 
zxayyoyiov 68 
mavroxpdrap 69 
navóorsc 31 
némas (= ntaq) 49 
nanos 61 
napOévoc 34, 87 
xaplormu 61 
xü 
xác gek 60, 62 
ncn; Omer: 61 
solo! 69 
mom 31, 34, 36, 38, 39, 43, 44, 48, 50, 53, 
56, 57,61 
xaripi) 21 
zapi 40 
Ratpa, see xdtp and tem 
xátpr (= rámpa) 56 


Vapyms 

n(ax)pid (y )pxo[v] 82 
xdıpıç (= xatpa) 61, 74 
nediov, see KALÖLOV 
nEATOV 

velo) 69 
zéo 

néi (i.e., xe) 74 
Ke 

néwepots 62 
névre 69 
Tlepitios 

Tlepertion 36 
mg 67 
menge 11 
Meta 69 
riong 69 
seim 69 
xi 

n[Anyaig] 70 
nÀnpóo 74 
Moürwv 31 


xvevpa 

aveviat)t X(picto)) 75 
rveujamxr 63, 70 
xvevjlarıxoç 72, 93 

[ày Rou xvevpar{ixod] 86 

mvevporixds 95 











| 
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no0éo 68 
nobéora (i.e., xo0€ovra) 61 
noOntis 61 
roüntóy 62 
zóðoç 61 
soë 25, 27, 28, 51, 54, 69 
éxdnoa (Le,, &xoinoa) 19 
Ikon 20 
éxoimioay 62 
[é}xoinoav 34 
éx[oí]neay 45 
enoinoay 60 
émbatoay 59 
&rüncuv 23 
zov 
xoyLEV De, zoévos) 56 
Soe 
[xoui]vic 70 
nohic 69, 70 
Sage (= móAeoc) 67 
xoAvDóretpa 


noAvporipg 74 
see also novi ufiteipa 


nods 68 
rolas 69 
gold Ex Xpóv«ou» 78 
xóc, sce xpóc 
note 33,35 
notvia 56 
Sou goen 
xoylAvforeipy) 68 
xpariöeç 
mpanideot (i.e, mpaxidecot) 61 
4 


xpeofürepoç 60, 62, 74 

npeo[f](orepoc) 82 
xpectájtevot, see under zpotompt 
npoyivoyiat 

zpolyeypappéva] 69 
Siem 

xpeotapevot De. npotardjevot) 60 
zporéjizo 61 
npónulov 69 
npóç 33,35 

nic 33 

nplóc] 20 
Kléi 

Spoo (ie. mpoodbeu ` 53 


mpocuK»vvytoyv 68 
jov 
nipoowipov] 17 


npoeiiroou 
moto 68 

xporoóidxovog 77 

xpöroç 34, 67 

nuda 61 

rtozó 67 


caxxo$ópoc 70 

odp& 75 

ceavroo 
ceavrij (sic: Cour) 5 
geautó (sic: tavrö) 7 

ona 61, 74 

copóg 11, 69 

coótn (=codia) 70 

coóóc 70 


orovödle 69 
ore$avóo 31 


CT 
otpareuo[d]itgvoç 69 
otpatevodjevo«o» 69 


torparılölmv 60 

iotpatruórmy 60 
cvyyeviis 

cuvyevécv 61 

ovvyevi De, cvyyevei) 28 
ovyKANTIKGS 

ovvKAntiKod 69 
GÜYKPOVOTOV 

güvkpolvorov| 32 
ouldw 62 


c(c]uvpio 25 

«»vvpioiu 59 

ovvpifoc] 51 

civpiog 60 

asyptoc 60 

ovypiov 62 

ovvplilo 5 

[c]uvpic 12 

cuvfi 27, 52, 63, 64 

vm 

cóvxavra 69 
cóvioc, see ax Prog 
ovvyevi, see under cvyyevijc 
aivevvos 68 


WORDS 


cüluyoş 
ie Li CC CTKÄTELKOG 
abvKPOVOTOY, see GÜYKPOVOTOV 
cóvobog 84 ` ` 
gývravtt, see SUPA VTA 
ese: (ie.,covrÉkvoig) 62 
oôpa 74, 75 
cwğpodüvn 62 


tapeiov 
talpig] 17 
rdğıç 69 


tavpivâç 
tavpeiwic 33 
váóog 31 
réxvov 21, 25, 42-44, 47, 52, 59-62 
ópéavà texva 53 
ta [réxva] 64 
tâ téxva aürlı)öv 52 
và Grau abtôv 26, 40, 43, 53, 60 
[zà] xéxva arbvóv 37 
ta texva arto» 38 
tü tTexva gett 39, 60 
ta texya adtay 41 
Tü TEKVA our 49 
réxva öpdavd 47 
reklvo) 49 
Trehevtaw 56 
TETYĞTTOOV 
Terpaotócv 69 
TeUyo 61 
Gen 60 
texvitys 88 
Tryevobupeis 36 
güm 13, 61 
Diese) 17 
rixvo 61 
oun 61 
éxipm[cav] 66 
(€ryılioavro 68 
Oe 
tipov âvâpa 59 


el é O€Ay vei; 33 
ei dé oc 13 
gi öl€ tic] 20 
Hi terç (sic?: unOeiíc?) 33 
T» 61 
tig dy 35, 53 
toio 8é (i.e, toîoðe), see under ğe 
wy pall Got Wi dën vide, see under 0eóc and 
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témos 11 
Kata tónov 84 
Km Törov 85 

toog 
toca pra 60 

todvexa (i.e., toô Évexa), see under #vexa 

TOUVOJa Le, tò övopa), see under óvopa 

tpia 74 

tpiikovea. 60, 62, 72. 74 

tpic 34, 67 

TUL foc 
Tube 56 

Së 
TY 74 


vyeia (= byte) 
vyia 88 
Ddpeiov 69 
velds (= vióc) 51 
see also vióc and viüç 
vióc 25,34, 45, 50, 54, 59, 687, 72, 74 
toi 60 
[vid yRuck»vrditp 12 
see also vetöç and viüç 
vtüç (= vide) 67 
see also veioc and vidç 
Doc 68 
Dropeve 
Yropeivac 69 


wpa 

Wel vna 68 

Los ouvmg 86 
onovpyóc 31 
úzoġńtop 70 
Ücrepoç 34 


dative 59, 60 

gavovra (i.e., davevra) 61 
QU.éo 67 
ao 67 
QU.ocvyyeviis 59 
grroxphatap 61 
$U.varoc 68 


pos 
eofov 68 
gorda 
dormodon; 69 


see also under veía and Vi 
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xdpış 61, 80 
xelp , 
{ipa (Le., xeipa) 53 
53 


xpos 
y0óv 68, 74 
ipa, see under yeip 
Xpyoravol, see under Xpionavós 
Xpnooravoi, see under Xpıomavöç 
Xnpoteravoic, see under Xptotiaves 
Xpiwrreurváv, see under Xpıonavöç 
Xpetonavóc, see Xpionavóç 
Xpnotiavic, see Xpioriavóc 
Xpioriavóg 73, 93 
Xpetmavı, 22, 63 
[Xpetsnavi] 13 
Xpetonavot 19, 21, 36, 58, 69 
Xpeionavoi Xpetotiavoig 24, 25 
Xpetotiavol Xpetotiavolic] 27 
Xpeinavóg 9, 13, 17, 23 
Xplehoriavots 69 
Xpnonavoi 57 
Xpnociavot Xpnocuavó 43 


Xpnoríiavol] 12 

X[pnoltiavo}i 42 

Xpnenavol mpeofirepor 60 
Xpnonayot (Xpnorlavi 52 
Xpnonavol Xpnotiavoic 39, 44, 49. 50 
Xononavol Xpm»mavoig 40 ` 
[Xpnonavol Xlononavoiç 46 


Xpnoniavoi Xpnonavoiç 47 
(Xinporavlot| 

Xpnonavoig 60 
Xpncornavol Xponcnavoiç 61 
Xpnonavoi Xpnonavoi[c] 62 
Xpnonavoi Xpnonave 38 
Xpnonavoi Xpnodıavlç 51 
Xpnonavöç 95 
[Xpn]ouav[óc] 37 
[Xpnot}iavoc [Xpnonave] 30 
Xpicreraveyv 10 

Xpionavoi 20 

Xproniavoi Xpnoravoiç 48 
[Xp1:ori]avot Xpiotiavoic 29 
Xpionia[vot Xpiotijavoic 45 
Xpıonavot Xpiotiave 28 
Xp1ox(1)e1avóc 94 
X(xlpnove1avo[icg] 26 


Xpıordç 87 


éxxA(noiac) Xp(uoxo6) 82 
nv(eúpat)ı X(ptovo)ó 75 
X(p1cro)ó 70 


voc 69 


modAds EK» xpóv«ov» 78 


Xopiavóv 13 
Xwptov 


xoptov Kvnkvöv 94 
yoptov Moviixo[v] 72 


wun 33, 62, 75 
dée 35 








accedo 
«n»on accedant 15 


anni 

an(nis) 16? 
annus 

g[nno regis] 92 
aperta 

aper|ta est] 15 


appello 
T Gas appellatur 15 
a 


aput 15 
artificium 91 
audeo 15 
avitatio, see habitatio 


beatus 92 
bene 

b(ene) m(erentibus) 16 
benedictus 91 


Christus 
D(e)i nos[tri Christi] 92 

colibertt 16 

commemorare 15 

compleo 71 

consultus 92 

cum 15 

cur | 
çur 92 


Deus 92 We 
Dee i nos tri Christi] 92 
De i emnipot[entis] 92 
| PADO 92 
dies 15 
die(bu)s 16? 
discepto 
Ee 15 


. domesticus 71 
dominus 
do«mi»ni 71 


loni | 
dulcissima 14°, 16? 
ex 
ex artificio 91 
ex jussione 91 


feria 


filia 


facio 16,91 


flecit) 16 
15 


filie 14 
Filius 
E SE nomine Patris et Filii 
fio 15 
fratres 
fratricbus> 16 


gravissima 15 


habitatio 
avitatio 92 
hic 
h()c 92 
h(rc 92 
[hic] sunt 14 
homo 92 
hononficentia 15 


idem 15 
in 
ne nomine Patris et Filii 


invoco 92 
ipse 15 


jussio 91 
Juvantio 

jubante 92 
juvo 15 


Martia 
(Mart(ias)| 14 
martyr 
martiris 92 
martyres 
martyr[es] 14 
melior 
memoria T 
memoria beati martiris 92 
sanctae memoriae 15 
merces 15 
merenter 
b(ene) m(erentibus) 16 
miror 92 
modus 15 


neque 15 
[ne]que 15 

nomen | 
im nomine Patris TI 


nonae 
n[on(as) Mart(ias)] 14 
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nos[tri] 92 
[nun?]dinarum 15 
nuptiae 15 
omnipotens 

omnipot[entis] 92 
omnis 92 


Paracletus 

P[aracleti] 92 
parentes 

plaren]tes 16? 
participare 

parti[cipare] 15 
pascere 15 
patior "T 

si 

patriarchae 15 
Pater 

iam nomine Patris et Filii 7] 


prima 15 
promissio 15, 71 
protogamia 15 
publice 15 
puto 15 


quae 
[qu]ae appellatur 15 
quai (sic) 16 

quarta 15 

qui 15,92 

quia 15 

quod 
quod 71 

quodcumque 
[quo]cumque 15 

quoniam 15 


res 15 
rex 
a[nno regis] 92 


sancta 
[sanct(a)] 14° 
sanct(a) 14° 
sanctae memoriae 15 
sanctissimus 
[sanct]issimorum 15 
Spiritus Sanctus 
Sp(iritu)s S(an)c(ru 92 
sanctitas 15 
sanctus 
sanc(tu)s 14? 
s[a]n[ct]us 14* 
sed 15 
set (= sed) 15 
suus 
suo[s] 15 


unde 15 
universus 
univer[sorum] 15 


vel 15 
venire 15 
video 

videvis (= videbis) 92 
vindico 

vindicay|erint] 15 
virgo 

virg(int) 16 


vivo 
vi[x(it)) 16 
vos 15 





Index 6; 
Ancient Literary Texts 


This index lists by page numbers specific passages from ancient literary texts, 


including papyri. 


Biblical Texts 


Old Testament 1 Thess 
Gen 523 
3:1-24 528 1 Tim 
3:16 523 2:12 
3:22-24 528 2:14 
Joel 5:1-16 
2:28 51 5:5 
2:28-29 57 n.28 52 
2:28-3:1 57 5:10 
Mt New Testament 5:16 
2 Tim 
19:28 362 3:12 
25 521, 524 Titus 
2:13 
° 24:39 45 Phim 
2 
i E oo 
Ney: 392 dür 
7:55-56 Rev 
15:222 E 1-2 
19:23.41 239 1:8 
20:9 246 1:11 
ag? më EE 
: ⁄ l: 
ben, ve 1:17-20 
1 Cor a 522 AE 
6:11 2:8 
E H ii 
: 4: 
Col 417, 418 127 


i: 127 21:10 


523 


521 
522 


521 
521 
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ANCIENT LITERAR 
š Y 
Apocryphal and Pseudepigraphic Texts | c KZ 
I Enoch M rero Cyril H 
š o e ni H. 
SC 479 1:4 : Dar 542 nino 
79 8 
Greek and Roman Writers 252 ro Dial, Mont et Ort ee 
Dit. , 2818.1 us WE > 
Dio e 74 Salv. uu GI 5 = 
Epitome guo, 188.1 33: 349. 442 116-17 ius 
78.9.4-5 74 716 199 deg, 1.20 
Hierokles S.H.A. 105 reg. br 444 1130-31 2 n.8, 32 
Synecdemos Pres eh 110 68 131 ame, 
Marcus Aurelius “i Heliogab 109 de = 
chron, Olymp 34.5 ceps) S 72 
, nU 417 
238.1 136 SOS 109 11 347 n.20 D ([Ps.-?]Didym.) 
Suet. 108 ir see under Legislati “DIS 33 
Claud. cada er Legislation (Ecclesiastical) 4.18 33 
25.4 89-90 C Tur. T 33 
$ . `, 1 H * 4 p 33 
Early Christian Texts can deed under Legislation (Ecclesiastical) 3,41.1-3 354 
ge SE a, mes 
A, Petr. 70 51734 ap. SC 2: Geiben : 
731-22 5.18 2 34 3314 52 cat. lib. eccl. 
8.29 522 Apollon. 20 non Mural. 3, 54, 505 at 137 n.12 
“PN ge ap. Eus., he. q 5-82 52 D, 
Act. Achat. 41 5.18.2 20,487 ant 28.6.4 417 
48 5.18.3 19, 522. 559 E 28.65 417 
Ambrosiast. 14] 5.18.4-11 term TAT 3.52 505 48.1.2 136 
1 Thess, 5.18.5 $9 43-6 529 48.1.3-48.13.8 20 
527 5.18.6-10 31 4.13 54 48.2.4 21.5, 22, 51 
1 Tim. 43 5.18.6-11 54 7.12 522 48.103 dE 
32 Amob. 7.17 54 48.11.1 2n4,32 
362 Panett nationes ne = yr 48.11.9 : ne at 
[ p. Eus., v.C., see und islati 48.12.4 E 
Arce de T s ib (impendi) pelos eric Teli 48.131 - Be 
3n. séi: n.11 4, See under islati i 48.13. 
n.18 TE Ce D sns Cony, App. gislation (Imperial) below 18.141 3 535 
ap. on., ap. Eus., h.e. ` 48.14.1 
31, 54, 505, 506 CE siet x 5 228.1 "° 48.141 32,215, 46 
17 E 2.28.3 69 48.142 215, 350, 35, 347 
Ar. 3.5.6 69 48.14.3 , 155, 347 
52 2,25 333 3.7.7 522 48.144 347 
" ETE 2 u e aids i 
19 i 
19, 424 c. Cresc. 6.17 Ds 49.1.1 51, 346, a 
3.30 538 | Cypr. 49.1.12 346, 508 
21 21, 30 c. Fel. ep. 49.1.2 a 
» 42-44, 53 11.6 43 213 49.1.2-3 424 
21,32 21 ep. 448 49.1.3 216, 346 
32, 141, 166 118.12 475 58.3 49.2.1 521, 522, 530 
237.2 448 529 4923-4 71, 362, 523, 524 
22 haer. 75.7 49.2.5 (0977 17,341 
, 173,228 27 71,347 0.19 7573-4 Ee 49.3.13 43 
19 z 347 n.19 7514 m 51.69 ? 136 
54 n.14, 451, 475 75401-1141 135 31334 104, 136, 138,3 
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51.33.9 
79.4.1 
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137 
70 


Epistula Lovocato et Catitherno esbyteris 
352 and n. 


1120-25 
Eus. 


P 
OSI 
UD P Lu Sen ni m 
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— "zl 


0-15.1 


LU L 
$ H 


Lob de p 
4 
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-5.19.4 


Q^ t^ 
— — — — 
Kai 


UA CA CA CA CA tA CA CA CA CA 
— — — — — — —  — eng ” 


ON € 
— 
~J 


AAAA O, S. O. S. 
soma 


—. — 
+ Us 


1620-22 
16.22 


A AMAA CA CA CA CA CA 
— 
IL 
Ë 


41 
42 

217 

52, 54 

505 

34, 504 

31, 54, 505, 506 
506 


506 
34 


21, 
21, 42-43, 53 


2n5,21 % 
1618419 721,32, 141,166 


22-23 
52, 166, 173,228 
l 


E 2 
Y 217 
Marcell. 
L1.1 350 
y.C. DS 
1.26-29 221 
1.44 343n3 
2.64-72 1 n.1,343n2 
2.65 343n2 
3.64 344 
3.65 344, 501 
3.66 46, 343 and n.2 
4.24 343 n.3 
Eustr. 
y. Eutych. 
19 493 
Evagr. Pont. 
schol. 
[PL 23.1276] 404 
Filastr. 
haer. 
49 347 n.19, 418-419 
74 347 n.19 
76 347 n.20 
Firmil e 
ap. r., ep. 
77 136, 349 
75.7.3 135 
75.7.3-4 135 
75.7.4 135 
75.10.1-11.1 135 
75.19.4 135 
Fortunatus 
v.Hil. 
1.5 345 
Gel. Papa 
ep. 
e 14 67 
Gos, Phil. 
59.6-11 512 
Gr. Mag. 
ep. 
9.198 67 
Gr. Naz. 
carm. de vita sua 
1.2.1 350 
or. 
22.12 350 
33.16 350 
Gr. Nyss, 
ep. 
6.10 520 
Hier, 
chron, 
entry for year 359 345 
ep. 
P 35 404 
41.1 353 
41.3 122, 494, 499, 530 
41.4 17 
70.4 34 





ANCIENT LITERARY TEXTS 
5.11 
m 347 n.20, 351-352, 530 mort, 
vir. ill. A 
19 2 Y 
s 54,142 > neo 
Hil | Bd r^: 
tium E. 
In Geen 346 Leo Ill 
E ecl. 
8.63 345 War 
ip Fee 
Mt" t Ae 
59 131 24 
53 131 32 
6.14 131 A 
6.15 40 Séi 
8.19.1-3 60 Ms Corp [L] 
9.12.1-13 435 
10.25-26 60 D 
trad. ap. 
101 x 31 
Hipp. Th. 32 
78 
> MDA) 
Polye. Xy 
ei 523 ol 
Smyrn. b 
ri 58 2.1 
13.1 521, 522 oa 
Iren. 157 
haer. Io 
430.3 22 Y 
Isid. Mercat. M 2 
[Aes . Polyc. 
can. 19 70 "s 
Jo. D. M 
A $ Zo et Bas. 
71 
"M 49 M. Scil. 
Eph. 1-17 
SC 3n.18 M. Thdot. 
320 3n.18 m 
332 3 n.18 Ps 
33637 39 ° 
Jo. Jej. e? 10-12 
[PG 88.1912B] 67 T 
Just, 19 
1 apol. 00 20-36 
61-66 417 Ge 
61 392 32-34 
65 79 ? 
gel 32-36 
14 417 M.Tr 
Justn, M D > Basilianum 
s, d N asilia 
aos see under Legislation (Imperial) below Y Tg 
Inst, 
41.5 90 
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216 
247 
221 
473 


383 


138 
139 
139 
141 
139 
138 


57 
139, 217 n.12 
383 











Mich. Syr. 
chron. 
9.33 1, 3 n.18, 32, 33, 35-47 
Odes of Montanus 
IL7-10 2n.8 
AL 
Contra Parmenianum 
1.9 352 
Or. 
Cels. 
79 2n.8, 143 
comm. in 
š "3 34-35 
14.36 Pts 
ep. ad Titum 
Se 2 n.8, 143 
iun ser. 
143 
Sa 143 
15.30 
princ. 14 
2.73 
Pacian 143 
YE 
12 355 
1.6 43 
1,7 355 
11.3 355 
Pall. 355 
h, Laus., proem. 
3.5 
64 70 
Papías 143 
fr. ap. Phil. Sid. 
fr.M 
Pass. Fel. 506 
15 
20 333 
25 333 
Pass ful 333 
ass. Iuli vet. 3 
23 33 
io Mercer 383 
Tort, Moign. 383 
15.1 1 
Pass, Bern. 42 
| 2 142 
1-45 
21 55, 109 
22 110, 111, 55g 57 
3-10 Giel 
3.1 » 109 
3,1-3 109 
3,5 561 
a7 l lp 
56, 58 
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>» 
M AD 
o 


or 


SIND Ue 
i 

— 

pos 


LJ xi 
— * 
wT O ren ot 


— — 
LU 
p9 
Ka 


WWW 


më eet — Se 
MEER E SER 
— ée ée EL 


= 
— 


tQ mi mii yi 

Sanal 

90 Se to Ime 
w 


ep. ad singulos 
accidentis episcopos 


Ps.-Chrys. 
pseud. 


5.6 
(Ps.-7) Didym., see Didym. 


215 
347 


506 


43 
350 n.34 


521 


34, 504 
34, 504 
18 


455, 456 


45 
45, 415 


3n18 


40 


cols see under Legislation (Imperial) below 


ANCIENT LITERARY TEXTS 
Ps -Dion.T jejun, 
chr try for year 2215 of the Abrahamic di 
era : 
ear 861 of the Seleucid era 3.1 
pz dd 28-35, 39-40, 42-43, 46 11.1 
(Ps.-?) Evagr. Pont., see Evagr. Pont. ie 
Pe Tert Marc. 
os 129.4 
7 oe IIL.24.4 
B ids IV.22.4 
Q De tempore barbarico we 
L5 35 Li 
Serap. gs TE 31 
ap. Eus., h.e. 
P 121 54 e 
gorn 51 
£r 14.4 
9 1 n.1,343 n.2 
418 348 dior ss 
428 348 415 
5.21 348, 349 GC 
Sophr. H LS 
ap. CCP (681) 17 
act. 8.5 
11 347 n.20 305 
ep. syn. pud. 
[PG 87.3193c] 347 n.20 120 
Soz. 21.7 
he, res, 
2.32 345 11 
2.32.5 345, 476 112 
7.18 348, 349 63 
7.192 332, 345 63.9 
Sulp. Sev. Scap. 
chron, 3.1 
2.42 345 3.4 
Synod. Vet. 3.5 [6] 
5 20 5.1 
T. Dom. virg. 
1.40.2 522 1.4-5 
Tat. 1.7 
orat. 69 24 
3 ` 
Tert. : Val. 
anim, 5.1 
94 52, 54-55, 424 Thds. Im 
55 466 
55.4 ae Thdt. 
55.5 ale 19 14, 54, ep. 
58.8 ile 54 113 
cast, St ku 
9.1 e 
10.5 2 n.6, 54, 424 | $402 
12 384 Titus 
coron, 23 
l = "E 
fug. Mua d A.M. 6008 
1.1 54 A.M. 6214 
9.4 2 n.7, 19 n.14, 54, 529 
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54,442 
54 


54,442 
54,442 
4 


5 
54,442 


54, 122, 234 
54 


54 

54, 442 

54, 403, 442 
234 


543 
122, 234 
234 


54 


521 
71 


33, 54 
54, 442 
54 


54 


122, 234 
2n.7, 54 


54 
2n.6, 54 
57 


17, 54 
110 
22 
116 
22 
543 
543 
72 
522 


55n.15 


493 


584 
70 


499 
42, 475 
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Thyphl. 
Lk. 24 448 
Tim. CP 
iconis Pandecte 
> "PG 868.69] 347 n.20 
Ecclesiastical 
C Laod. 
Gd 3 n.16, 345 
11 70, 72 
C Tur. 
can. : e 
0 
: Imperial 
Const. 
ap. Eus., y C 
2.64-72 l n.1, 343 n.2 
2.65 343 n.2 
364 344 
3,64-65 344 
3,65 344, 501 
3.66 46, 343 and n.2 
ep. 
, ap. Eus., v.C., see above 
ap. Socr., h.e. 
19 343 n.2 
[CSEL 26.204-206] 343n2 
Justn. 
E = 
[5.18 E 
1.5.18.3 45. 474 
1.5.18.4 ^ 45 
1.5.18.5-7 474 
1.5.18.12 474 
1.5.19 praef. 45 
L.5.19.1-4 45 
1.5.19.4 45 
L5.20.1 ° 474 
15202 45,474 
5.20,3 45, 474, 492. 499 


P. Coll. Youtie 
91 


f "e 39 5B E 
f 125 

42.3035 JA 25 Gs 
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Turrib. 
ep. 
5 
Vict. Vit. 
Hist. pers. 
L3.9 


Legislation 


Lë 


t2totoat2t2t3t2 
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- ON C^ E 
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KA 
Ku 
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.20 
21 

l 
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— — — — — — 
UA Ùn LA CA LA LA 


21 praef. 
5.21.1-3 
1.5.21.2 
Goes Sune 

l 


Novell. Theod. 
III.1.8-9 

Thds. Imp. 
cod, 
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Ki * . 
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"SY ey lee 


Da e BE DS OS dp 
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Sh DDD D DDD D D ROD: 
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Papyri 


P. Ups. Frid 
1.1-20 


praef. 
I 


3 n.16, 471, 472 
411 


1, 46 
472 
472 
472 
472 


320 





Index 7: 
Subjects 


As the entries of this corpus make extensive use of cross references, this index does 
not list every occurrance in the commentaries of subjects such as orthography, symbols, 
or formulae. The first main treatment of such subjects, however, is indexed. Similarly, 


because of the detailed appendices given above, 


not all the names which occur in the 


inscriptions and testimonia are indexed here, although particularly significant Montanist 
or alleged Montanists are included. The names of scholars have hese listed E hen 
their contribution has not been published under their name. For geographical references, 
other than those given here, see the Topographical Register below. This list of subjects 


is indexed by means of page numbers. 


abbreviations 106, 154, 190, 193-194, 223- 
228, 234, 329, 401-406, 463, 497, 502, 
510, 534-535, 539; see also nomina sacra 
under names 

Aberkios 53 n.13, 130, 240; see also Vita 

bercii 

Abitinae 542 

Ablabes 452-457, 459, 462, 511, 546, 547, 
549, 552, 562, 566 

Ablabius 99 

Abraham: era of, see under era/s 

Abus, see Avus 

accents: on feminine names ending in -nç 
oon Phrygian names transcribed without 


Achatius 141 

Acheron 209 

acta ma 3, 7, 51-58: 
Act. Achat, 141 
M. Carp. [G] 140-141 
M. Carp. [L] 140-141 
M. Perp. 3 n.14, 109 
M. Pion. 138-140, 141 
M. SOC 139, 140 
M. Scill, 22 


. Scill, 
M. de 216, 240, 351, 526, 527, 529- 


M. Troph. 239-240 
Pass. Montan. 142 
Pass, Perp. 55-59, 109 
Acta Sancti Trophimi, see M. Troph. under 
acta martyrum 
Actium: era of, see under era/s 
Acts of Achatius, see under acta martyrum 
Acts of John 43 





Adam 128 

Adramyttion: conventus juridicus of 515-516 

Aelius Publius Julius 20 

Aetius/Aetians 215 n.2 

Africa Proconsularis 105, 116, 333, 352, 447- 
448, 451, 455, 542: Montanism in 54-60, 
72, 352-353, 451-452, 476, 555, see also 
Appendix 3 

after-life, see life after death 

Agabus 19 

agape-meals: Montanists forbidden to hold 
474-475 


Agathonice 140-141 
age-rounding 320, 369, 380-381, 455, 461, 
552 


Aglaomyris 528-529, 532-533, 565 

Aizanoi 315-316, 335: and conventus of 
S 315; marble near 210; 

ontanism at? 321-322, 555; workshop/s 

at and near 210-211, 319 

Akakios 358 

Akmonia 144 n.45, 169-170, 245-246, 270, 
481, 482: and conventus of Apameia 
170; Jews at 176; Montanism at 173, 
175-176, 179, 555; orthodox Christians at 
175-176; workshop at 90, 173, 175, 179, 
245 

Akroinos 240: workshop at 244 

alabastron, see under symbols 

Alexandria 354: Montanism at? 54, 143, 
354-355 ; 

Alexandros (Montanist physician) 456, 544- 
547, 549, 563, 566 

allegory 131 

Alogi 43 
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Iphalomega sign, see under symbols 
eei ek 62, 64, 65.73. 75, 76, 79, 
80-84, 162, 348, 352, 392, 484-486, 507; 
see also funerary altars 
Amaseia 492 


App Gë, elt Ex and conventus of 

a ; Montanism at? 185. 
189, 196, 555 85-186, 
Aproi 277 

Arbogast 455-456 

Arcadius 46 


baptism/initiation 386-387, 392, 414, 417-419, 


482-483: “for the dead" 414, 417-418; 
Montanist 8, 135-136, 346, 418-419, 483, 
sce also rebaptism 


-plots 94-95; unauthorized 101. 144 
} 55. 167, 223-227, 317, 357, 387, 478- 


busts, see funerary portraiture 


baptismal font/s 481-483, 485-486, 565 


Ammia (Novatian virgin) 348 
Basil of Caesarea (“the Great") 349-350, 
444 


Ammia (Phrygian prophetess) 19, 34, 53 archangel 477-480 


C. Julius [Scapula] Zeien Tertullus 116 


n.11, 93, 508 archbishop/s 497-502: Montanist? 497-502 Caecilius Capella 

11, 93, : 1 

Ammianos Diokles 93-96, 558, 564 archdeacon/s 37-38, 42, 484, 502-503, 597. basket, see under symbols ES 

Ammion (presbytera) 66-72, 81, 362, 556, 508: Montanist 64, 484, 502-503, 507. beatus 538 AR i docia) 144 n.45: Montanism 
55 508, 567 benedictus 538 Caesarea (Palestine) 505: Montanism at 143 


benefactor/s 362, 483, 497, 500, 512, 525, calendar/s: 





9. 567 
Amorion 144 n.45, 270: workshop at 98 
Amphilocius of Ikonion 349 
amulet 466 
Anatolia 95, 332, 425, 518 
Anchialus: Montanism at? 20 
anchor, see under symbols 
Andrew (apostle) 47 
Andromachos, see under stonemason/s 
anelémphthé: Montanist term? 8, 466-467, 


96, 512 

angels 70, 421, 424-452, 463, 467, 477-480, 
see also archangel 

Ankyra 350-351, 518, 526, 530: Church of 
the Patriarchs at 530; Montanism at 54, 
216, 350-351, 521-525, 530-531; 
Montanist patriarchs at? 530 

Anomoeans 215 n.2 

Anonymous (anti-Montanist) 19, 21-23, 53- 
54, 166, 173, 466 

Anthos 327-329, 559 

anti-Montanist: clergy, see under clergy; 
legislation, see under legislation; polemics 
19, 137, 215, 354, 475; source used by 
Epiphanius 22; synods 19, 135-136 

Antiocheia (Pisidia) 238-239, 434-435 

Antiocheia (Syria): Montanism at 54 

Antiochus (“the Great”) 162 

Antoninus Pius 136 

Antonios, see under stonemason/s 

Apame 162 

Apameia 145 n.45, 162-163, 223: conventus 
juridicus of 28, 153, 163, 170, 235; Jews 


at 169; at 166; Montanism at 52, 


166, 169, 227-228 
fiie 496 

alypse, see Revelation (Book o 
ehm of Hierapolis 19-20, 40.52.93, 


Apollinarius of Laodikeia 
(Syria)/Apollinarianism 355 
Apto pom emel 424,479 
polonia 228-229: Montanism at? 234- 
fini rn) ga 559 x 
onius (anti-Montanist) 19, 40, 5]. 
yn. ) 19, 40, 51-52, 
Apollos 37, 38-40 
apostacy 141 
tles 128, 130, 504, 507 
dei Constitutions 40, 522. 
Apotactites 530 
Apphia 360-363, 565 


archives: public 93-95, 160 

Ardabau 18, 19, 53, 509 

Ariadne, see Life of St. Ariadne 

Anus/Arianism 215 n.2 

army (Roman): Christians in 383-385, 427. 
428, 433, 445-452, 564, 568 

Amobius 40-41 

art/work 117, 127-132, 150, 393, 423-424, 
445, 450-451, 489, 550, 564; see also 
funerary portraiture, mosaics, murals, 


symbols 

Artemidoros 62-66, 72, 79, 86, 564, 567 

Artotyrites 347, 351 

ascension of Christ, see under Christ 

Ascension of Isaiah 3 

asceticism, see rigorism/ asceticism 

Asclepius ("the healer") 93 

As gites 351 

Asia (Roman province) 481, 504, 508: 
calendar of, see under calendar/s; 
Montanism in 138-141 

Asia Minor 454-456, 459, 462, 467, 481, 493, 
518, 546, 549, 550, 562, 567: Montanism 
re a 215-217, 351-353, 462, 549, 557- 


Asklepiades 80-82, 559, 567 

Aspasius 59 

associate/s 42-44: women 352, 492; see also 
koindnos/oi 

Asterius Urbanus 32 

Athenagoras: Legatio 4 

Attalos II Philadelphos 219, 509 

Atyochorion 18, 143 

augment: omission of 379 

Spe of Hippo 58, 71, 121, 451, 475, 


42 

Augustus 103, 158, 176, 246 
Aurelia Ioulia 171-173, 558 
Aurelia Stratoneikiane 100-104, 558 
Aurelia Tatiane 67, 73-74, 76, 557, 559, 567 
Aurelian 247: persecution under 247-248 
Aurelii 124-132, 564, 565 
Aurelios Gaios 100-104, 558, 562 
Aurelios Glykonides of Eumeneia 220-223 
Avircius Marcellus 53 and n.13, 130; see also 

Aberkios 
Avus, see Flavius Avus 
ax, see under symbols 


Bagis 513: and conventus of Sardis 513; 
Montanism at or near 515 


529, 532-533, 536-539, 565, 566 
Besset, Andrew 401 
Bethlehem 345 n.8 
bird, see under symbols and 

also see dove 
bishop/s: 

female- 

Montanist 71, 362, 523-524 


orthodox (metaphorical use of term) 
70 


male- 

Donatist 352, 542 

Montanist 35, 37, 42, 52, 62, 64-67, 
72-14, 76, 79, 82, 123, 330-334, 
393, 427-428, 435, 441, 474, 483, 
492-493, 512, 516-517, 559, 561, 
564, 567, 568 

Montanist-Novatian? 426-444, 559, 


561, 564 
Novatian 348-349, 356, 358, 443 
orthodox 52, 58-59, 67, 92, 115, 123, 
135-136, 166, 215, 220-223, 345- 
346, 349-350, 352, 353, 355, 358, 
435, 441, 472, 473 and n.4, 474, 
479-480, 483, 502, 506, 508, 523 
spouse of 67, 362 
Bithynia: pre-Constantinian Christianity in 
147-148, 158 
Blastus 43 
body/soul/spirit trichotomy 463, 466-467 
"Bogenstelen," see under stele/s 
bomos/oi, see funerary altars 
books: Montanist 1-2, 36, 38, 46, 344, 471 
book-scroll, see under symbols 
Borborites 350 
Botrys 456, 457-459, 462, 546, 549, 552, 567 
daries: surrounding graves/ sarcophagi 
93-95, 224-227 
box, see under symbols 
bread: eucharistic 64-65, 81, 86, 392; -stamps 
65; panis quadratus 25, 65, 75, 76, 79, 84, 
x “wreath-loaves” 65, 73, 75, 76, 78- 


breathings: Phrygian names transcribed 
without 11 

Brown, H.A. 93 

Buckler, W.H. 477, 480 

bull, see under symbols 

Buresch, Karl ép 

burial 127, 132, 209; “outside the walls” 546; 
paid for by church 62, 64, 220, 223, 564; 


Asian Julian 103, 158, 246, 495 
Easter, see under Easter 
liturgical of Carthage 116 
Lydian 103 
acedonian 246 
Phrygian 103, 158 
Calepodius 455, 547 
Cameron, A. 205, 209, 258, 288 
candlesticks, see under symbols 
Capella, see Caecilius Capella 
Cappadocia: Montanism in 135, 216-217, 
349-350, 527; unnamed prophetess in 
135 and nn.3-4 
Caracalla, see Marcus Aurelius Antoninus 
n oe 
arpocrates/Carpocratians 128, 131 
Carpus 140-141 
cart, see under symbols 
Carthage 105-124: 
basilica majorum at 105, 111, 115-116 
Donatists at 122-123, 352 
early Christian cemetery at 109-110, 116 
Jews at 123 
liturgical calendar of 116 
martyrium of Perpetua and Felicitas at 
111-112, 115-116 
monastery of St. Étienne at 112-114 
Montanism at 54-60, 72, 122-123, 142, 
442, 451, 476, 555, 559 
Montanist patriarchs at? 117-123 
Novatianism at 122 
Tertullianists at 475-476 
case confusion: gen./dat. 82, 88, 165 
catacomb/s 128: Christian: at Rome 455, 457, 
473, 546-547, 567; Jewish: at Venosa 68; 
see also hypogaeum 
catalogue (epigraphic phrase book) 9, 184, 
192, 381: see also stock phrases under 
epi 
“Cat > yn 17, 135, 141, 344, 347, 350, 
352, 353, 355; see also “Phrygians 
catechist/s 55, 140-141, 354 
catechumenis 58, 140-141 
cathedra 359-360, 362, 565; see also chair 
under symbol and funerary chair/s 
ctio prod astay under symbols 
Celer, see Kyrillos Keleros 
cemeteries: early Christian. 109-110, 116, 
455, 459, 546-547 
Cerinthus/Cerinthians 40, 417 
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Chalcedon: council of, see under 
council/synod/s 

chalice, see under symbols | 

Charinus, see Leucius Charinus 

chevrons 536-537 

chi: as magical symbol 321; carved as cross? 
8, 193, 252, 257, 262, 266-267, 271, 274, 
276, 277, 281, 284, 292, 296, 299, 316, 
320-321, 370; chi-rho, see Christogram 

Chishull, E. 497-501 

chorepiscopus!i 332, 382 

Chorianonians 101 

Chorianos 100, 562: Montanism at? 104, 555, 


562 

Christ 128, 135, 143, 239, 392, 437, 438, 442, 
450, 489-490, 492, 497, 512, 519, 528, 
539.540: as a woman 346, 524; 
ascension of 136, 138; resurrection of 
489; second coming of 128, 504, 524; 


spint of 463, 466-467 
Christian/ity: orthography of word 9, 89-90; 
pre-Constantinian ession of 8, 


10-11, 90, 92-93, 98-104, 129, 143-151, 
158-162, 165-167, 172-179, 200-201, 
217-218, 220-251, 336-339, 356, 362, 
371, 566; sec also "Christians for 
Christians" under formulae 

Christogram 103, 158, 220-228, 393, 445, 
450, 478-479, 493, 507, 510, 512, 539, 
542 


Chrysostom 40; see also Pseudo-Chrysostom 

church/es 47, 66, 105, 111, 215, 362, 427- 
428, 483-484, 486, 490, 497, 500-502, 
508, 525, 528, 530, 544, 550, 555, 565; 
burning of Montanist 1, 28-29, 35-38, 
215, 475, 569 

Cichonus, C. 95, 507 

Cilicia: Montanism in? 351 

Circe 12 

citizenship, see Roman citizenship 

city councilor/s, see under senator/s 

Claudius 137 

Clement of Alexandria 505 

clergy: anti-Montanist 19, 20-21, 29, 35-38, 

2, 53 n.13, 92-93, 135-136, 141; 

Montanist 35, 37, 52, 65-66, 72, 78-79, 
84, 122-123, 129, 141, 345, 362, 400, 471, 
cl ayl M ae CH see also 
under specific clerical titles and 
Aptent 6 


Clusium 550: Montanism at 552, 555 
Cockerell, C.R. 497-498, 502-503, 507 
cognomina, sec under names 

umn-base 526, 528 
comb, see under symbols 
commemorative Is 7,58, 112, 115-1 

440-441, 45 Ai 516; 564 ° d 

Commodus 22-23 
"communion of saints" 418, 463 
ix cmd paten 64-65, 75, 79, 81-82, 84, 


communion table, see under altar/s 


Comnenus, see Manuel I Comnenus 

"companions of Christ" 492 

"companions of the Spirit" 512 

confessor/s 435, 440, 492-493, 512-513, 524 

Constantine 11, 66, 98-99, 124, 215, 221-222. 
353, 383, 554: and Montanism Int 46, 
99, 138, 343-345, 353, 356, 471, 501; and 
Novatianism 343-344, 357 

Constantinople 124, 350: Church of the 
Apostles at 47; Montanism at 45, 350, 
353, 471, 473-476, 517; Novatianism at 


348 

Constantius H 346 

Constitutio Antoniniana 74 

conventus juricus 28, 61, 100, 153, 163, 170, 
179, 235, 315, 322, 326, 335, 400, 509, 
513, 515-516 

Corinth 517 

coronae, see wreath-loaves 


synod/s: 
at/in/of: Chalcedon 501; Hierapolis? 19- 
20; Ikonion 135-136, 345, 349-350; 
Laodikeia ad Lycum 3 n.16, 70, 72, 
345; Nikaia (Nicaea) 343, 443; 
North Africa 123; Pazon 348 
Montanist? 123 
Novatianist 348 
Cox, C.W.M. 205, 209-210, 258, 288-289, 
291, 335, 358 n.77 
creation 128, 129 
cross 129, 150, 160, 222, 249, 250, 329, 361, 
371, 490, 512, 516-517, 566: 
equilateral (crux gammata: swastika) 
150, 372, 379 
fune 488-490 
Greek (crux quadrata) 105-106, 108, 
477-478, 494, 497, 539 
say of Montanism? 8, 143, 158-162, 
Latin (crux immissa) 108, 128-129, 154, 
158-159, 161-162, 401, 404, 423, 
480-481, 484-486, 513-514, 526, 528, 
550, see also cross within wreath 
below 
Maltese 478, 485, 518-519, 528 
TA 489-490 
St. Andrew's (crux decussata) 266, 272, 
276, 299 
stamped on eucharistic 
bread 64-65, 75, 80, 82 
within wreath 64-65, 209, 248, 250, 251, 
255-256, 372, 392 
see also under chi, staurogram, tau, and 
upsilon 
“crypt ristian," see under inscriptions 
and formulae 
cult/s 128, 383, 424, 524: 
of: Apollo 18, 146, 424; Cybele 17-18, 
195; Emeritus 541-542, 544; Leto 
and Apollo 146; Montanus/Muntanus 
449-452, 536, 538-539, 541-542; 
Pancras 455; Perpetua and Felicitas 


SUBJECTS 


113; Philip 508; the Xenoi 

Tekmoreioi 270-271; Theodotos 

216, 526-533; Trophimos 239-240 
cursus honorum 434 


Cybele 17-18 
Cyprian of Carthage 135-136, 142, 476, 535 


Cyril of Jerusalem 353-354: Catechetical 
Lectures 353 
Cyrillus Celer, see Kyrillos Keleros 


Daoukome 270-271; see also Deukome 
date/dating: 
of: buming of Montanus' bones 46; 

"Christians for Christians" 
inscriptions 147, 150-151, 185, 196- 
202, 250, 311; Christogram 228; ` 
earliest dated Christian monument in 
Asia Minor 25; Easter 348-349; 
Montanist and allegedly Montanist 
inscriptions 10, 196, 199, 228, 321; 
Montanism at Thyateira 136-138; 
origin of Montanism 17, 136 and n.5 


deacon/s 140-141: 
female- 
Montanist 81, 362, 524 
orthodox 70, 522, 524-525 


male- 
Montanist 79, 82, 140-141, 474, 483- 


484 
orthodox 56, 483-484 
see also archdeacon/s and protodeacon/s 
Decius: Christianity prior to 103, 109; 
rsecution under 136, 138-141, 143- 
44, 201, 208 
decorations, see symbols 
decretal/s 121-123, 173 
decurion/s 434, 565 
Deiogas, see Diogas 
Deo Magnum Sacrum (DMS) 535 
De Rossi, G.B. 547 
Destiny 209 
Deukome 268-271 
Develtum: Montanism at? 20 
diaconate: Montanist 480-484 
Dialogue between a Montanist and an 
Orthodox 3 n.15, 32-33, 350, 354-355 
Dialogue between Gaius and Proklos 31, 137, 


Dialogue with Heraclides 354-355 

Didache 4 

Didascalia Apostolorum 522 

Didymus of Alexandria (“the Blind”) 32-33, 
350, 354-355; see also (Pseudo-?) 
Didymus 

Diocletian 384; persecution under 124, 217, 
384; see also Great Persecution 

Diogas 62-67, 72-74, 76, 79, 86, 557, 559 


Diogenes (Montanist bishop?) 360-363, 565 


Diogenes (governor), see Valerius Diogenes 
Diokleia 270: Montanism at? 555 
Diokles, see Ammianos Diokles 
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Dionysius of Tell Mahr& 29; see also Pseudo- 
_ Dionysius of Tell Mahrö 

Dionysopolis 153-154, 161, 219 

Dioskome 490: Montanism at or near? 496 

Dis Manibus (DM) 535 

Dis Manibus Sacrum (DMS) 535 

distaff, see spindle and distaff under symbols 

P 62, 196, 200, 224, 258, 316, 460, 

, 547 


divorce 122 

Dokimeion 240, 246, 562: and Kaystros 
Valley 240; imperial estates near 240; 
marble quarry near 240; Montanism at or 
near? 247-248, 555; workshop at or near 
175, 244-245 

dolabra, see under symbols 

dolphin, see under symbols 

domek banik 445-447, 451, 461- 
462, 564 

dominus 445, 446, 448, 449, 534-535, 538 

domnus 535 

Donatus (artisan), see under stonemason/s 

Donatus/Donatism 122-123, 343, 352, 444, 

448, 536, 538, 542, 544 

doorstone/s, see under stele/s 

Dorylaeion 400-401: and conventus of 
Synnada 400; Montanism at 329, 403- 
406, 418, 555 

Dorymedon 238-239 

dove, see under symbols and 
also see bird 

drill, see under symbols 

Dynamic Monarchians/ism 131 


Easter: Montanist date of 348-349; Sabbatian 
date of 348-349 
Ebedjesu 137 
ecstasy 55, 57, 135, 424 
Eden 528 
Edessa 35 
edict/s: 
of: Arcadius 471; Constantine 343-345, 
471, 501; Decius 139, 140; 
Diocletian 217, 333; Hononus 471- 
472; Justinian I 474; Leo HI 475; 
Maximin Daia 427-428, 434-436; 
Milan 10-11, 356; Septimius 
Severus? 108-109; Theodosius II 
472-474; Valerian 142 
E 466, 495: Montanism in? 54, 143, 354- 
uL 


Eibeos 176, 490: Montanism at. 179, 492-494 
workshop at. 179 


elder/s: 
female- 
Jewish 68-69 
Montanist, see under presbyter/s 
male- 
Jewish 69 ^ 
Emeritus (lector from Abitinae) 542 
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Emeritus (martyr) 7, 539-544, 564 
Emeritus of Cherchel 542 
Encratites 349, 443 , 
Ephesos 481, 504, 505: Montanism at 54 
epic/s 131 
epigraphy 552,557: — A 
criteria for identifying Christian 
inscriptions 6n.43 00 — | 
criteria for identifying Jewish inscriptions 
6n.43 


criteria for identifying Montanist 
inscriptions 6-10, 146-147, 151, 160, 
165, 200-202, 217-218, 356, 403-406, 
418, 424, 466, 476, 549, 553-554, 
566, 569 

stock phrases 9, 151, 184, 356, 368, 380- 
381, 390-391, 393, 465 

style of letters. 12, 63, 106, 122, 179, 185, 
240, 445, 484, 539, s T 

iphanes (son of Carpocrates 
Phintu of Salamis 22, 32, 71, 104, 135- 

138, 141, 215-217, 346-347, 350-354, 

417, 508, 521-522, 524, 529: unidentified 

anti-Montanist source used by 22 


episcopae 67 
Epistula Lovocato et Catitherno presbyteris 
352 and n.50 
epitaph/s 64, 132; "Christians for Christians," 
sec under formulae; metrical 211, 367, 
379, 390-391, 398, 416-417, 461, 465 
Epitynchanos, see under stonemason/s 
equilateral cross (swastika), see under cross 
era/s 151-152: 
Abrahamic 30, 136 
m 152, 173, 246-247, 335, 509, 511, 


city 152 and n.118 
Galatian 152 
Laodikeian 152 
rovincial 543 
eucid 3 n.18, 28, 46 
Sullan 103, 151-152, 158, 199, 208, 246- 
247, 319, 335, 509 
eschatology: Montanist 129-130, 524-525 
“etemal house” 155, 159, 223 
ethnic/s, see under name/s 
Eucharist 64, 75, 78-79, 81-82, 84, 86, 347, 
392, 567; see also under bread 
Eugenios (Hierapolitan archdeacon) 502-508 
enios ikeian bishop), see Markos 
loulios Eugenios 
Eugenius (usurper) 456 
Euktemon 141 
Eumeneia 144, 161, 219-223: Montanism at 
169, 223 
Eumeneian formula, see under formulae 
Eusebius of Caesarea 19, 21, 53, 136, 139 
n.19, 143, 217, 344-345, 504, 506: 
Ecclesiastical History 217, 353; Martyrs 
of Palestine 217; Vita Constantini 34 
Eumenes II 219, 509 


Eunomians 471 


Eutychian (prefect) 471 

Eutychianos (Montanist) 138-139 
Evaresta, see Iouleia Evaresta 

Eve 128, 129, 523 

exile/s 215 n.2, 345-346, 471, 473, 474 
exorcism, see under Maximilla and Priscilla 


falx vinitoria, see under symbols 

feast day/s: of ma 58, 116-117 

Felicitas 7, 105-117, 531-532, 558, 561 

Felix of Thibiuca 333 

Festa, E. 371 

Filaster of Brescia 418-419 

fine/s 100-101, 103, 155, 160 

Firmilian of Caesarea. 135-136, 142, 141 

fish, see under symbols 

Flaovia Ioulia Flaoviana 427-428, 433, 436 

558, 559, 565 

Flavius Avus 445-452, 558, 564, 565 

Florentia 352-353 

Florentius 473 

font/s, see baptismal font/s 

formulae 10, 356-357, 368: 

"Christians for Christians" 5, 10, 64-65 

98, 102-104, 144, 147-151, 159, 165, 
172, 175, 178, 218, 222, 227-228, 
233, 245-246, 250-251, 319, 321, 338 
356-358, 361, 371, 405-406, 409 410 
418, 553-556; fluidity of 277, 307; 
stereotyping of 92, 98, 184-185, 200, 
211, 284, 306; "standing apart" of 
306-307; see also under date/dating 


and A dix 1 (VIa) 
“crypto-Christian” 146-147, 227 
Donatist 544 
Eumeneian 10, 144-147, 150, 167-169, 
174, 220-223, 224-228, 237-238, 240, 
357, 371 
“from the Plain of Kirbasan” 146-147 
“reader beware” 10, 357, 363-365, 369- 
371, 373, 375, 381, 382, 395, 407-414 
“Spiritual Christians for Spiritual 
Christians” 405-406, 566 
Fortunatus 345-346 
Frankios 546, 550-552, 566 
fresco/es 128-132 
Fronto 531-532 
funerary: 
altar/s 11, 154, 170, 174, 177, 181, 184, 
186, 196, 207, 220, 223, 250, 285- 
288, 292, 296, 300, 304, 308, 394 
banquet/s, see refrigeria | 
chair/s 362, sce also cathedra and chair 
under bo 
cross/es 488-490 
MEO 450, 482, 539 E a. 
ue/s, see commemorative p 
şi e 128, 130, 251-252, 322, 482, 
em 319, 323, 325, 410, 482; heads and 
“full-size” figures 316, 318, 322, 325, 
410-413; heads and partial trunks 319, 
325, 409 


, 


SUBJECTS 


Furies, the 209 


Gaios loulios Nestorianos 427-428, 433, 558, 
562, 565-566 

Gaios (Lydian Christian), see Aurelios Gaios 

Gaisenc 543 

Gaius co presbyter) 31, 137 and n.12, 


505, 

Galatia 333, 454, 462, 518, 527: era of, see 
under era/s; Montanism in 53-54, 216, 
350-351, 462, 476, 531, 555, see also 
Appendix 3 

Galen 546 

Galerius 434 

Gallienus 247 

gammadion (crux gammata), see equilateral 
cross under cross 

Garden of Eden 528 

garlands, see wreaths 

Gaul: Montanism in 20 

Gaza 354: Montanism at? 217, 354 

Gelasius I of Rome 67 

gender annulment 523-524 

Gennadeios 330-334 

Gennaios 497-502 

gentilicia, see under name/s 

Geta 109 

Gibson, Elsa 27-28 

Glykonides, see Aurelios Glykonides of 
Eumeneia 

Gnosticism 23, 128, 131, 406, 468, 566, see 
also under names of specific Gnostic 


sects 
ER 1, 36, 38, 44 
Good Shepherd 128, 130 
Gordos, see Julia Gordos 
Gough, Michael 490, 492 
graffiti 129, 445-446, 449-451 
grapes/vines, see under symbols 
gravedigger/s 41 
her lm 215-217, 330, 333, 435, 


Greek: Phrygian names engraved in Greek 
letters 11; transcription of into English 
11; transliteration: Greek/English 12-13; 
Latin/Greek 68 

Gregory Nazianzus 350 

Gregory of Nyssa 350, 520 

Gunthamund 543 

Guthrie, W.K.C. 477, 480 


Hadrumetum 105, 113, 116, 352 

hagiography 239-240 

haplography 200, 224, 258, 445 

hatchet, see dolabra under symbols 

healing 529 

health 528: request for 526, 528 

heaven 463, 7, 494-496, 504; see also 
anelémphthé 

hégoumens 519, 525 

Helena (mother of Constantine) 66 


7 
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Helios 411; see also "Heliobüste" under 
symbols 
Heortasios 358 
a 128 
eresy/heretics 1, 29, 45, 135-136, 185- 
343-345, 350, 353, 358, 436, 441. a 
471, 507, 508; see also "Phrygians" ` 
Hermogenes 420, 423, 425, 559 
Herrmann, Peter 62, 73, 74, 76 
Hierapolis 91, 496, 500-502, 504, 508, 565: 
Gl synod at?, see under 
council/s $; martyrium of Philip at 
490, 500, 503-504, 507-508: Etgen 
at 92-93, 497-502, 507-508, 555: tombs 
_ Of Philip and his daughters at 34 
Hierokaisareia 100: and conventus of 
Pergamon 100; Christianity at 60, 100- 
. 103; Montanism at or near? 60, 104, 555 
Hieropolis 53 n.13, 91 
Hilarianus, see P. Aelius Hilarianus 
Hilary of Poitiers 345-346 
Hilderic 116 
Hippolytus 40, 60, 131: Chapters against 
Gaius 137 n.12; On the Gospel of John 
and the Apocalypse 137 n.12 
Historia Augusta 108-109 
Holy Pug araclete 57, 59, 442, 448, 449, 
, 504, 517, 539-540, 543-544: 
Montanus/Montanism and 8, 24, 28-29, 
32-33, 36, 38, 44, 54, 130, 135, 442, 448, 
449, 512, 543-544 
Homer 131 
honorific titles 69 
Honorius 471-473, 552 
horse, see under symbols 
Hydroparastatae 44 
hypogaeum 124-132, 455 


Ignatius of Hierapolis 499 
Ikonion: synod at, see under council/synod/s 
imperial: estates 147, 180, 244, 314, 326, 330; 
guard 447, 461-462; legislation, see 
legislation 
indiction/s 494-497, 500, 510 
infanticide 354 
initiates/initiation 129-130 
see also baptism/initiation 
Innocent I of Rome 473, 552 
inscriptions: 
biblical allusions in 25 
Christian sentiments in 25 
“Christians for Christians,” see under 
formulae 
"crypto-Christian" 321, 333 
see also under formulae 
eo formula,” see under 
formulae 
Montanist 4-10, 24-26, 36, 38, 138, 143- 
151, 217-218, 356-358, 401-406, 448, 
476, 553-569 
Montanist-Novatian? 356-357 
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“non-provocative,” see “crypto- 
istian” above 

Novatian 347 and nn.21-22, 348 and 
nn.23-24, 357 

“veiled-Christian,” see “crypto- 
Christian” ae e 

see also epigraphy and Appendix 

Ioannas (Hierapolitan Montanist?) 497, 500- 


502, 559 
louleia Evaresta 456, 462-468, 496, 558 
loulia, see Aurelia Ioulia 
Italia 124, 452, 544: Montanism in 473, 476, 
552, 555, see also Appendix 3 


jar, see alabastron under symbols 

Jis 17, 54, 112, 345, 350-351, 442, 530 

Jerusalem 128, 354:“Jerusalem” and 
Montanism 18 n.11, 20, 32, 35, 37, 128- 
138, 346, 524-525 

Jewish-Christianity 68-69, 329: Montanism a 
form of? 23, 404, 475, 496 

Jews/Judaism 69, 108-109, 128, 329, 349, 
393, 425, 475, 492, 496: and Eumeneian 
formula 145, 169; see also under 
Akmonia, Apameia, PE Carthage 

Joel: ecy of 57 and n.28 

E and Montanism 23, 137 
and n.12 

John (apostle) 40, 43, 49 

John ( lof) 137 n.12 

John of Ephesos (of Asia) 1, 28-32, 35-39, 
41-42, 45-46, 215, 476, 569: 
Ecclesiastical History 29, 30, 39, 41 

John (seer of the Revelation) 137 and n.12 

John the Baptist 47 

Joshua Stylites 29: Chronicle 29 

Judaism, see Jews/Judaism 

Judas: curse of 321 

Julia Gordos: Montanism at? 141 

Julian calendar, see calendar/s 

Julian of Apameia 21, 166 

Julian "the Apostate" 405-406, 531 

Justin I 41-4 

ftn I 1, 30, 35-38, 41, 45, 47, 474-476, 


Justinian Code 45 


Kadoi 25, 274, 335: and conventus of Sardis 
ee? sear ape 338-339, 555; 
workshop at 335, 338 

Kadus mS 

Kallataba 18 and n.9, 53, 509 

Kassa 180, 562: marble q near 180, 
367-368; workshop at 180 

mayne Valley: nim zi 241-248; 

Workshop in 175, 244-24 

Keil, Joseph 63, 243, 244 

Keleros, see Kyrillos Keleros 

Ge see under symbols 

kinship 556, 561-562 

Kneknonians 547, 550 

Kneknos 550, 562 


koimötörion 423 

koinönoslor 21, 44, 179, 442-443, 474, 491. 
494, 509-515, 567; see also associates 

Konana 21 n.20 

Kongoustos 330: Montanist-Novatian 

ristianity at? 334 

Kotiaeion 270, 322, 348, 406-407: and 
conventus of Synnada 322; Montanism 
at? 326, 409, 411-412, 414, 418-419, 
555; Montanist-Novatian Christianity at? 
419; Novatianism at 185-186, 348, 356. 
419 

Kouessa 433, 562 

Koumana 21 n.20, 141 

Kyriakes Ez lem Montanist?) 497, 
500-502, 559 

Kyriakos Derek proe r at 
Hierapolis) 497-502, 56 

Kyrillos Keleros 427-428, 433, 558, 562, 

565-566 

Kyzikos 515-516: and conventus of 
Pa ion 515-516; Montanism at? 
516-51 


Lambecius, Peter 544 

lampadephēroi 518-525, 530, 567 

lampstands, see candlesticks under symbols 

Laodikeia ad Lycum 424, 426, 435, 500: 
council of, see under council/synod/s; era 
of, see under era/s 

Laodikeia Katakekaumene 329-330, 425, 
435-436, 441, 443: imperial estate near 
330; Montanism at? 357, 436-444, 555, 
561-562; Montanist-Novatian Christianity 
at? 356-357, 436, 443-444, 561-562; 
Novananism at or near 347-348, 357, 


443-444 

Laurent, M.J. 426 

law/s, see legislation 

Le Bas, Philippe 241, 308, 309, 312, 314 

lector/reader 423-424, 524 

legislation 343-344, 356-357: anti-Montanist 
1, 3 n.16, 46, 99, 138, 343-345, 353, 357, 
459, 471-476, 501; ecclesiastical 121- 
123; see also edict/s and decretal/s, 

Leo HI 475 

DAD De 479 ph 

etter style, see under epigraphy 

Leucius Charinus 43 E 

Libellus Synodicus, see Synodicon Vetus 

Liber pontificalis 459 

life after death 159: Montanist attitude to 8, 

.. see also anelémphthé 
Life of St, Ariadne 
Life of Theodotos of Ankyra, see M. Thdot. 
_ under acta martyrum 

Limnos 139 

lion, see under symbols 

Loós 100-101, 103, 158 

Loukios (Montanist from Temenothyrai) 75, 
71-19, 557-559 

Loupikinos 401-406, 559, 566, 567 


SUBJECTS 


Lucas, M. 539-540 

Luke (saint) 47 

Lydia 60, 100, 454, 509, 562: Actian era 
used in 509; Montanism in 53, 104, 136- 
138, 141 and n.30, 216, 351-352, 476, 
555; see also Appendix 3 

Lydian calendar/s, see under calendar/s 

Lydo-Phrygian borderland: Montanism in 85 

Lyons: Montanism at 20 


Macedonia/n: calendar, see under calendar/s; 
month/s 246; woman martyr at Smyma 
139 

magistrate/s 393 

Maiolus 116-117 

Maiulus 106-108, 112, 116-117 

makron 502 

Malos (Galatia) 518, 527-528: cult and 
martyrium of Theodotos at 526-533, 565; 
Montanism at? 216, 529, 531-532, 555 

Mani/Manichacism 121, 350, 472 

Manuel I Comnenus 345 n.8 

marble quarries, see under Aizanoi, 

okimeion, Kassa, and Soa 

Marcella 353 

Marcellus, see Avircius Marcellus 

Marcellus of Ankyra 350 

Marcia, see Markia 

Marcianus (Terentius Marcianus?) 140 

Marcion/Marcionites 40, 185-186, 344 

Marcullus 448 

Marcus Aurelius 136, 139 n.19 

Marcus Aurelius Antoninus Bassianus 
(Caracalla) 74, 100, 127, 557 

Marini, G. 426 

Marionites 122 

Markia 76-78, 557-559, 567 

Markos Ioulios Eugenios 333-334, 426-436, 
440-444, 556 n.6, 558, 561-562, 564-568 

marriage 111, 118, 121-123, 209, 556, 559- 
562, 567: second marriages 122, 130- 
131; see also divorce, protogamia, 
remarriage 

Martinianus 455, 547 

martyrdom: Montanism and voluntary 139 
a nn.22-23, 140, 146, 150, 239, 334, 

M. m of Carpus, Papylus and 

gathonice, see M. Caro. [G] (Greek 
text) and M. Carp. [L] (Latin text) under 
acta martyrum 

martyria 45, 111-112, 115-116, 239, 440, 
450, 455, 459, 473, 490, 500, 504, 507- 
508, 527-533, 539, 543, 565 

martyrologies 58, 334: Martyrologium 

leronymianum 113, 116 

rs 7, 22, 52, 58, 113, 115-117, 142, 150, 

66, 173, 236-240, 333, 443, 448-452, 
456, 466, 508, 535-536, 538, 542-543: 
Montanist and allegedly Montanist 7, 21, 
22, 52, 55-60, 105-117, 138-141, 166, 
173, 217, 239-240, 333, 435, 440, 443, 
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491-493, 526-527, 529-533, 538, 558- 
559, 561 
martyrs’ crown 440, 533 
Mary Magdalen 512 
Mascula 444, 534: cult of Muntanus at 449- 
452, 534-539; Montanism at? 444, 535- 
536, 538-539, 555 
mason/s, see stonemason/s 
Massault, Louis 401 
matronymic/s, see under name/s 
Mavilus 116-117 
Maximilla 7, 19-23, 25-26, 28-29, 51-52, 54, 
512, 522, 543, 557, 559: 
actual co-founder of Montanism? 19 
n.13, 347 ` 
alleged suicide of 21, 30 
attempted exorcism of 20, 21, 166 
bones of 1, 28-32, 34, 35-47, 443, 508 
date of death of 22-23 
epitaph of 1-2, 36, 38, 44, 47 
oracles of 2, 19, 22, 32, 51, 54 
tomb of 31, 35-47, 508 
Maximin Daia 270: persecution under 216, 
333, 384, 427, 428, 434-436, 440 
Aere (usurper) 455-456 
meals, see agape-meals and refrigeria 
medallions KE Si 
Medele 485 
Melicpoulon I Da 567 
eli os, I. 335 
Melito of Sardis 18 
Men (god) 144 n.47 
mensale; martyrum 112, 450; tripes, see 
under table/s; see also funerary mensa/e 
metrical epitaph/s, see under epitaph/s 
Metrodoros of Eumeneia 222 
metropolitan/s 492, 502 
Michael (archangel) 477-480 
Michael (Phrygian Ch 479-480 
Michael the Syrian (of Melitene) 1-2, 32, 39: 
Chronicle 1-2, 35-47 
Milan: "edict of," see under edict/s 
military service, see army (Roman) 
millenarian/ism 23, 130 
Miltiades (Montanist) 17, 52 
Minucius Opimianus 109 
Minucius Timinianus, see Minucius 
imianus —€— . 
Minutius Oppianus, see Minucius Opimianus 
mirror, see under e 
Mitchell, Stephen 319 
Mithras/Mithraism 25 
Modalistic Monarchians/ism 33 
monasteries/monasticism 68, 69-70, 112, 443- 
444, 455-456, 459, xs 525 vs 
monogamy: Montanist teaching on 
monogram (Montanist?) 534-535, 539 
Monophysite/s 522 
Montanism: 
at or in, see under name of city or 
province 
interpretations of 23-24 


7" 
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literary remnants of 2-4 
origin of 17, 29, 53 
social identity of 556-569 
women and, see under women 
Montanist-Novatian Christianity 334, 348-349 
Montanos (protodeacon) 7, 479-484, 565 
Montanus (founder of Montanism) 7, 17-21, 
25-26, 28-35, 54, 135, 448-449, 451-452, 
512, 535, 543, 556: 
alleged suicide of 21,30 — 
and alleged identification with: Apollos 
37-39: Peter 40; Simon Magus 39- 
40; the Holy Spirit 28-29, 32-33 
bones of 1, 28-32, 34, 35-47, 443, 508 
epitaph of 1-2, 36, 38, 44, 47 
oracles of 2, 20, 32, 36, 38, 41-42, 54 
priest of Cybele? 17-18 
teaching of 20, 24 
tomb of 31, 35-47, 508 
Montanus (Carthaginian martyr) 7, 142, 449, 
451-452, 535-536, 538-539, 542: bones 
of? 535 
mosaic/s 7, 58, 112-114, 124, 126-127, 525 
Moundane 7, 170-173, 403 
Mountane 7, 173, 401-406, 559, 566 
Motella 485 
mummies 69, 489 
Muntanus 445-452, 534-539: bones of? 535, 


541-542 
mural/s 7, 58, 115; see also fresco/es 
Muratorian canon. 52 
M 454, 509-512: Montanism at 
1- 
Mysia 335, 515: Montanism in 18, 351-352, 
416, 555; see also Appendix 3 
mystery religions 44, 524 
mystés 490-492 


Naassenes 131 

Nabatene 329 

naiskos 316, 321-322 

Nakoleia 326: and conventus of Synnada 
326; imperial estates near 326; 
Montanism at? 327-329, 418, 555 


s 

apocopated form of 64 
cognomina 17,447, 482, 557 
double 256, 556 

ölç, use of 158, 187, 189, 561 
dua nomina 557, 558 


ethnic/s 220, 224, 369, 454, e 
feminine names ending Ge Ss SELES 
- ac 299, 419-423 
-T5 265, 284, 295, 299, 50] 
ila 14:127, 189, 19 
enti tcia Lj ' Lj ' 
f 24, 338, 361, 447, 557. Sse ie 
hypercoristic/s 74, 82, 363 
Latin/Greek names ending in: 


-tavoc 184 
masculine names ending in: 
— ac 184, 251, 280, 423 
— nç 246, 265, 315 
— ıç 276, 280 
matronymic/s 326 
nomina sacra 69, 437, 465-466, 497 
of Montanists and alleged Montanists, se 
Appendix 5 : 
patronomic/s 369, 454, 515, 561, 562: of 
women 283-284, 422-423 
Phrygian 11, 67, 74, 78, 194, 232-233 
265, 303, 311, 556, 568 : 
praenomina 74, 92, 189, 194, 199, 222 
270, 275-276, 338, 361, 368, 409, 
447, 557, 558 
single 74, 189, 556, 557-559 
sobriquet/s 95, 166, 194, 284, 300, 314, 
338, 458 
syncopated form of 307 
theophoric/s 158, 300 
tria nomina 557,558, 561 
tpic, use of 158, 159 
see also onomastics 
Nanas promo 419-425, 556, 559 
Neikandros 515-517, 566 
Nestorianos, see Gaios Ioulios Nestorianos 
Nestorians 122 
“new Po Kong under 
het[esse]s/prophecy 
New Prophecy: Montanist self-designation 17; 
Pass. Perp. apologetic for? 57; 
Tertullian's use of term 54, 55 n.15 
“new visions” 56-57, 59 
Nicator 228 
nickname/s, see sobriquet/s under names 
Nikaia (Nicaea): council of, see under 
council/synod/s; Novatianism at 348 
Nikomedia: Novatianism at 348 
Nilos (author of M. Thdot.?) 531 
Nilos of Ankyra 531 
nomenclature 149, 196, 270, 314, 381, 556- 
559, 561 
nomina sacra, see under names 
Novatianus/Novatianism 345-349; see also 
Montanist-Novatian Christianity and 
under Carthage, Constantinople, 
Kotiaeion, Laodikeia Katakekaumene, 
Nikaia, Nikomcdia, Pazon, Pithoi, and 
Upper Tembris Valley 
Numidia 444, 534: Donatism in 444, 448, 
449, 451, 452, 536, 538, 544; Montanism 
in? 352, 444, 447, 451-452, 476, 535, 
538, 543-544, 555; Tertullianists in? 352, 
451-452, 535, 538, 543; see also 
Appendix 3 


occupations 556, 563-564, 568 
Octaviana 455-456 

Odes of Montanus 2.8 

Odes of Solomon 3 


SUBJECTS 


onomastics 7, 146; for specific names, see 
Appendix 5 k 
ession of Christianity, see under 
ristian/ity 
Opimianus, see Minucius Opimianus 
Oppianus, see Minucius Opimianus 
Optatus of Carthage 58-5 
Optatus of Milevis 352 
Optimus 140 and n.26 
oracles: dubious or spurious Montanist 2, 32, 
41-42; 
of: Maximilla 2, 19, 22, 32, 51, 54; 
Montanus 2, 20, 32-33, 36, 38, 54; 
Priscilla 2, 19, 20, 54, 346-347; 
Quintilla 2, 346-347 
orant 128-129, 490 
Origen 143, 217, 355 
Orkistos 95-96, 98: Christianity at 60, 98-99; 
Montanism at? 60, 555; workshop within 
the territory of 98 
Orpheus 128 


ites 131,351 
GE 
Greek: 


aze 458, 465 

azn 501 

a.=e1 334 

azn 151,211, 399, 458 

p2x 60,74 

yu 7 gv 391 

özr 151 

eza 424 

e= 1 151, 311,379, 391 

etzn 60,311 

e1=1 62, 64, 74, 89-90, 151, 299, 
311, 334, 391, 399, 423, 465 

nza 391 

n=a 379, 391, 399, 423 

n= 60, 89-90, 151, 211, 299, 311, 
391 

1-70 423 

0-1 262, 266, 320 

t=e 424 

t=e1 334, 391, 409, 424, 458 

1=ev 151 

t=1e 151 

t= 391, 399, 423 

"ze 391 

v=p 151, 211, 291, 379, 391, 399, 
409 


o=e 391 

o=ou 151, 165 
0-0 501 

oz» 391 

ov=o 151,211, 403 
00-2» 60 

p=A 280 

cc - ox 280 
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t- ot 85, 266, 338, 391 
v=e 379 
v=or 151 
x- 320 
0-0 391 
Latin: 
ai=ae 60,132 
b= v 60 
e=ae 60 
t=d 117 
v=b 117 
criterion for identifying Montanist 
inscriptions? 9, 90, 299, 314 
see also dittography and haplography 
ossuary 236 
Otrous 482 
oxen, see under symbols 


P. Aelius Hilarianus 109 
A Lr Scapula Tertullus Priscus 116 
. Silicius Ulpianus, see Poplis Silikis Olpianos 
Pacian of enn cl 35 
Palestine: Montanism in 143, 217, 353-354 
Palladius 143 
ers see under symbols 
amfilus, see Papylus 
M De 141: Montanism in? 21 n.20, 141, 


32 

Pancras 455, 459, 546-547 

el-stele/s, see under stele/s 
anemos 495 

panis quadratus, see under bread 

Paphlagonia 454 

Papias 506 

Papylus 140-141 

apyri 25, 354-355, 466 
Paraclete, see Holy Spirit 
radise 128, 466-467, 496 
emere 352 
rousia 504 
assalorinchites, see Tascodrougitans 
(Passalorinchites) 

Passio Perpetuae; editor of 55-57, 109; see 
also M. Per. [Greek text] and Pass. 
Perp. [Latin text] under acta martyrum 

paten, see communion paten 

paterfamilias 523 

Patrai 525 


biblical 123 
catholic. 122-123 
Jewish 123 
Marionite 122 
Montanist 21, 122-123, 474, 492, 497- 
502, 508, 530; at Ankyra? 530; 
Carthage? 117-123; Hierapolis? 
497-502; Pepouza 502; 
Nestorian 122 
Tertullianist? 123 
patron/s, see benefactor/s 
patronymic/s, see under name/s 
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Paul (apostle) 37, 38, 433, 417; “trophies” of 
31 


Paulinists 344 

Paulinos (koindnos) 489-494 

Paulinus of Trier 346 

Paulos (koindnos) 513-515 

Pazon 348: Novatian synod at 348 

Pectorios 417 

Penelope 128,130-131 — 

penitential rites: and Montanism 521-524, 
529-530 

Pepodians 352 

Pepouza 11,35, 37, 40, 42, 166, 215 and n.2, 
216, 348, 359, 362, 477, 480, 487, 502, 
508: 


and conventus of Apameia 28 
and Tymion 7, 20, 27, 153, 477 
location of 20, 27-28, 148, 153-154, 160, 
477, 480, 487, 569 
Montanist: church/es at 1, 28-29, 35-38, 
45-46, 508; "headquarters" at. 20, 
146, 160-161, 477, 487; Jerusalem" at 
18 n.11, 20, 32, 35, 37, 346-347, 524- 
525; reliquary/shrine at 1, 28-29, 32, 
35.36, 38, 42, 44, 46-47, 443, 474, 
508, 569; subsects at 17, 34, 51, 216, 
346-347; site of pilgrimage 32, 215, 
346, 474 
Pepouzians 34, 51, 71, 346, 349 
Pereitios (Peritios) 241, 246 
Pergamon: conventus juridicus of 100; 
Montanism at. 140-141, 352 
Perpetua, see Vibia Perpetua 
persecution of Christians 22, 109, 529; and 
Montanism 23, 343; see also under 
Aurelian, Decius, Diocletian, Maximin 
Dia, Septimius Severus, and Valerian 
Petara 96: workshop at 98 
E dsl 3,4n.25 
eter (apostle) 37, 39-41: “trophies” of 31 
Phellinas, see under pena 
Philadelphia 509, 511: a Montanist 
ecclesiastical region? 515; and 
conventus of Sardis 509; Montanism at 
| 53; prophecy at 34, 53, 93, 508 
dr ice (father of Paulos [koinónos]?) 
Philadelphos (king), see A 
EES g) ttalos TI 


Philip (apostle) 503-508: martyrium of 
Too. 504, 507-508; Mur eid iy 


erh 
Philip (evangelist) 504-506, 508: tomb of, see 
Phili İsi ikos) 45 
estikos) 456, 459-462, 
a AE 562, 564, 567 i 
p's ters 19,31, 504-508, 523; 
of, ue under tomb/s Morte 
rase epigraphic), see catal 
[e a Zeil H? 454, 509, 551 562: 
stian town burned in 215-216 


Montanism in 11, 17, 20, 45-46, 60, 72, 
90, 135-136, 146-151, 215-216, 345. 
350, 475-476, 501, 507-508, 553-555. 
see also Appendix 3 j 
mystery religions in 44, 524 
Novatianism in 347-349, 356-358 
pre-Constantinian Christianity in 90, 143- 
150, 154-216, 220-335 
Phrygian calendar/s, see under calendar/s 
Phrygian Highlands: Montanism in 424-425, 


555 
“Phrygians” 17, 138, 217, 455-456, 472; see 
also BEE 
i: Jewish s ; Montanist symbol? 
á 9, 323, 325-329, 401-406 E 
pilgrim/s 354, 455, 507, 543, 549-550: 
itineraries 455; Montanist 32, 215, 346, 
476 
illar 536 
ionius 138-139, 140, 141 
Pisidia 427-428, 434, 454, 564 
Pithoi 433: Novatianism at 347 
plaque/s, see commemorative plaque/s 
plates of gold, see gold plates 
lough, see under symbols 
uto 209 
“Pneumatics” (Pneumatici/Tlvevpartixot), see 
“Spiritual Christians” 
Polycarp of Smyma 40, 139, 140 
Polycrates of Ephesos 504-506 
Pomponius 56, 58 
Pontus 454 
Poplis Silikis Olpianos 25 
portraiture, see under funerary portraiture 
Praedestinatus 455-456 
praenomina, see under name/s 
Prajlios (koindnos) 489, 495-496, 509-513 
Preimos 483-484 
Premerstein, Anton von. 63, 243, 244 
presbyter/s 145, 435, 443, 462: 
female- 
Montanist 7-8, 66-72, 81, 362, 522- 
524, 567 
orthodox 67-71 
male- 
Montanist 52, 64, 79, 82, 332, 474, 
497, 508, 531-532, 565, 567 
orthodox 59, 115, 139, 332, 353, 382, 
* 393, 395, 398, 400, 523, 542 


Tertullianist 353, 455-456 
spouse of 66 
. see also elder/s 


te/s: 
of: Carthage 123; Numidia 123 
Prisca/Priscilla 7, 19-21, 22 n.25, 25-26, 28- 
29, 51, 54, 135, 346-347, 512, 522, 543, 
551,559; 
aise co-Tounder of Montanism? 19 n.3. 


attempted exorcism of 20, 21 
bones of 1, 28-32, 34, 35-47, 443, 508 


SUBJECTS 


epitaph of 1-2, 36, 38, 44, 47 
oracles of 2, 19, 20, 54, 346-347 
tomb of 31, 35-47, 508 
Priscillians 346-347, 472 
Priscus, see P. Julius Scapula Tertullus Priscus 
Probus 238-239 
Processus 455, 557 


Procopius 45-46, 475 — 
Proklos (Roman Montanist) 31, 505-506, 508 
siete a Sp pg 32-33, 56-60, 93 
hetfesse]s/prophecy 32-55, , 93, 
prope 9-131, 135 and nn.2-3, 270, 354, 
362, 424, 442, 504-506, 529-530: 
Montanist 8, 18, 19, 21, 22, 24, 29, 31-33, 
44, 51-52, 54-55, 346-347, 419-425, 
523-524, 529-530, 559 
prophetic succession 19, 21, 31, 34, 53, 
508 


see also New Prophecy, oracles, and 
under names of specific 
prophet[esse]s 

protectores 447 

prothetic vowels: et- 280; 1- 113, 265, 379 

protodeacon/s 481-484, 565, 567 

protogamia 118, 121-123 

“proto-Montanism,” 57-59 

provenance/s 556, 562-563, 567; see also 
Appendix 3 and Index 1 

runing-hook, see falx vinitoria under symbols 

Pseu sostom 40 

(Pseudo-?)Didymus: De Trinitate 354-355; 
see also Didymus of Alexandria 

Pseudo-Dionysius of Tell-Mahre 28-35, 39- 
40, 42-43: Chronicle 28-30, 39, 42-43 

Pseudo-Tertullian 43 

“Psychics” (Psychici) 54, 59, 442 

Pudens 56 

Purpurius (benefactor) 536-538 

Purpurius (early Donatist bishop) 538 


Quadratus (apologist) 34 
Quadratus (bishop of Athens) 34 
Quadratus et) 19, 34, 508: bones of 
34, 44; tomb of 34 
uarries, see marble quarries 
intilla 17, 346-347, 524-525: 
bones of? 34, 44; date of 51-52; 
identification with: Ca voee zi 
etess? 135 n.2; Qrytys 
orac Aon 2, 346-347, 524- 525 
tomb of? 34 
Quintillians 34, 51, 71, 216, 346-347, 480, 
521, 523, 524 
Quintus (Phrygian) 139, 217 n.12 
Quodvultdeus of Carthage 58 
Qryts (Qr'tys) 28-30, 33-34, 37-38, 42-43, 
556, 560 n.12 


Ramsay, A.M. 426 
Ramsay, W.M. 407, 426, 437, 438 
rebaptism: of Montanists 136, 349 


reliqu 
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refrigeria 450 
relics 47, 113, 116, 449, 527, 530, 535: 


Montanist and allegedly Montani 
111-112, 115,440 - d caer 


reliefs, see symbols 
religious communities: women leaders of 68, 


69-70 
[reliquaries 31, 239-240, 490, 507, 
535, 539, 543; see also ossuary and under 
uza 
remamage: Montanist attitude to 8, 122, 1 
131, 234-235, 358; see also divorce Sr 
protogamia 
resurrection (of Christ), see under Christ 
resurrection (of the body) 159, 467, 496, 504 
revelation; Montanist new 24 
isle (Book of) 130, 137, 450, 480, 525, 
Revocatus 105-117, 558, 559, 561 
rigorism/asceticism 8, 349, 441, 444, 523, 
529, 543 
Roman citizenship 74, 110-111, 127, 234, 
551-558, 561-562, 568 
Rome 20, 60, 124, 127, 144 n.45, 562: 
Carpocratians at. 131 
Dynamic Monarchians at. 131 
Gnosticism at. 131, 468 
Montanism at-20, 31, 33, 54, 60, 129-132, 
142-143, 217, 455-457, 459, 462, 
461-468, 473, 476, 546-550, 552, 558, 
562, 567 
Naassenes at 13] 
Orphites at 131 
Tertullianists at 455-456 
Valentinians at 131, 468 
rosette, see under symbols 
rotas-sator word square 24-25 
rural Christianity: 
and: Montanism 23, 321, 483-484, 553- 
555. 563; Novatianism 347 


Sabbatius (martyr) 238-239 
Sabbatius (Novatianist)/Sabbatians 349 
Saccophori 441 
us/i 11, 46, 93-95, 100-101, 103, 
20921 1, 319, 426-429, 434, 435, 438, 
443, 502, 515, 564, 565; -lid 91, 100 
Sardis: conventus juridicus of 61, 335, 509, 
513 
Satuminus (North-African martyr) 105-117 
Satuminus (Numidian presbyter) 542 
Saturus 55-56, n Ws Tee 
Scapula (C. Julius [Scapula ' 
Re 116; see also P. Julius 
Scapula Tertullus Priscus 
Schede, M. xxxvii, 410 
schism/schismatics 1, 45, 59, 350, 352; 
see also Donatus/Donatism and 
Novatianus/Novatianism 
Scillitan m 22 
scripture/s 331, 333 


sculptor/s, see stonemason/s 
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Sebaste (Palestine) 47 
Sebaste (Phrygia) 176, 490: Montanism at or 
near 179, 492-496, 555; workshop at or 
near 179 
Secundulus 105-117 
Seleucus I: era of, see under era/s 
senator/s: city councilor/s 140, 229-230, 427- 
428, 433-434, 482, 562, 565, 566; Roman 
427-428, 433, 562, 565 
Sepheriadou, Eudoxia 401 27 
Septimius Severus 108-109: anti-Christian(?) 
edict of 108-109; persecution of 
Christians during the reign of 105-117 
sepulchral threats 10, 144, 223-227, 317, 370, 
387, 391, 478-480; see also Judas curse 
and "reader beware" under formulae 
serpentine spiral, see under symbols 
Severos (Laodikeian mae) 333-334, 435- 
444, 559, 564, 567-56 
Severus (emperor), see Septimius Severus 
Severus (historian), see Sulpicius Severus 
Simon Magus 37, 38-41 
Sirica 113 
Sincus 113 
slave/s 233, 564: among (alleged) Montanists 
111, 558, 561, 564, 568; Montanists 
forbidden to trade in 475 
Smyma 457: Montanism at? 138-139, 352; 
Soa 179-181, 248: 
imperial estate near 180, 314; 
marble güames near 180, 367-368 
Montanism at? 312, 555 
workshops at 180-185, 189, 192, 204- 
206, 249-250, 269, 274, 275, 280, 
283, 286-287, 291-292, 294, 299, 303, 
305-306, 311, 314, 319, 367-368, 378, 
393, 416; Christian? 250 
sabe le see under name/s 
social identity, see under Montanism 
social network/s 567-568 
soldiers, see under army (Roman) 
Sotas of Anchialus 20 
soul 463, 466-468 
Sozomen (historian) 345 
Sozomenos 456, 547-550, 552, 562, 567 
Spain: Montanism in? 355 
Speratus 113-114 
spindle and distaff, see under symbols 
“Spiritual Christians” (Pneumatici/ 
Ilvevpatixot) 8,24, 130, 329, 356, 401- 
406, 425, 442, 456, 467, 511, 516-517, 
530, 544-546, 550-552, 562, 566, 567; see 
also under formulae 
star, see under symbols 
staurogram 222, 451, 491, 493, 502, 510, 512, 
516-517, 532, 539-540, 542, 544, 546 
stele/s 190, 202, 207, 210, 229, 249, 312, 386- 
387, 407, 412, 419-421, 518: 
hs rai 250, 419 


YPG Altıntaş 1, 316, 319, 409-410 


doorstone/s 11, 210 
T š 


C Altintas 1 183, 249 
C Altintas 2 192, 199, 204, 323 
E Altintas 2 205-206 
F Usak 63-64 
F Uşak 1 66, 76 
F Uşak 2 87 
G Usak 1 66, 72, 80, 82 
H Petara 96 
J Dokimeion 241 
J Uşak 2 87 
panel-steles 11, 183-184, 410 
Type: 
C y 1 248, 251, 254-255. 
258, 261, 267, 272, 277, 281, 
368, 371 
E Altintas 1. 251, 254-255, 258, 
267, 368, 371 
J Altintas 1 363, 368, 385 
steles carved to resemble altars 304, 
308,314 
Stephania 518-525, 559 
Stephen (protomartyr) 58, 112-114 
iron Pn , see "Christians for Christians" 
under formulae 
stimulus, see under symbols 
stonecutter/s, see stonemason/s 
stonemason/s 9, 75, 85, 112, 151, 179, 185, 
189, 192, 196-197, 210, 227-228, 255, 
261, 265, 280, 283, 378, 422, 528: 
Andromachos 192 
Antonios 526, 528-529, 564 
Donatus 536-538 
Epitynchanos 183 
ontanist? 245 
Phellinas (of Temenothyrai?) 175, 242- 
245, 247 
Teimeas of Mourmate 183, 192 
Theodotos 526 
Zelas 183 
see also workshop/s 
stoup/s 482 
Stratoneikiane, see Aurelia Stratoneikiane 
stylus, see book-scroll and wax tablets under 


symbols 
Stylites, see Joshua Stylites 
suicide: 
allegedly of: 
Maximilla 21, 30; Montanus 21, 30; 
Phrygian Montanists 45-46; Simon 
Magus 40 
Sulla: era of, see under era/s 
Sulpicius Severus 345 
Süleman Gökçe Bay 490 
swastika, see equilateral cross under cross 
symbols 9, 25, 149, 150-151, 218, 223, 323, 
SE 564, 566, i2 
a tron (jar) 73, 
Wired sign 445, 450-451, 502-503 





SUBJECTS 


anchor 423-424 

ax 258 

basket 73, 75, 207 

bird 205-207, 547-549 

book-scroll 73, 76: with stylus case 170 

box 66 

bull 190, 194 

candlesticks 450, 525 

cart 316, 320 

chair 335-338, 362 

chalice 392 

comb 66, 73, 75, 323, 325-326 

dolabra (hatchet) 82, 84 

dolphin 190 

dove 205, 207, 339, 452-455, 462-463, 
526, 528, 549 

drill 258 

falx vinitoria (pruning-hook) 82, 84, 564 

fish 190, 195-196 

grapes/vines 25, 248, 250, 252, 258, 262, 
267, 272, 278, 281, 296, 298-299, 410 

“Heliobüste” 410-412 

horse 262, 292, 295-296, 336, 338 

jar, see alabastron above 

ey-plate 241, 247 

lion 190, 195 

mirror 66, 73, 75 

oxen 207, 249, 252, 256, 410 

palm-leaves 87-89, 338, 392-393, 528 

plough 249, 262, 267, 278, 285, 287, 292, 
308, 311 

pre-carving of 9, 76, 255-256, 267, 275, 


serpentine spiral 526, 528 
spindle and distaff 66, 76, 78 
star 75, 393, 525, 528; see also rosette 
stimulus (cattle-prod) 316, 320 
tendrils and leaves 73, 76, 80, 82, 87, 241 
vase 547-549 
vine(?)-tree 526, 528 
wax tablets: without stylus 256, 300, 336; 
with stylus 76, 252, 256 
whip 272, 296, 299 
wood-carving tool 258 
wool-bow 82, 84, 564 
see also chi, Christogram, communion 
paten, cross, eucharistic bread, pi, 
staurogram, swastika, tau, upsilon, 
and wreath 
Sympronian 43 
syncretism 131, 424-425: in Christian 
Mew y pus 411-412, 417-419, 425 
Synnada 144 n.45, 235: conventus juricus of 
179, 235, 315, 322, 326, 400; cult of 
Trophimos at 239-240; Montanism and 
alleged Montanism at 239-240 
Synodicon Vetus 20 
5, see council/synod/s 
synthronos 507 
Syria 522: Montanism in 54, 329 
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table/s: two-legged 73, 75, 80, 82, 84; three- 
legged (mensa tripes) 62, 65, 75, 76; see 
also altar/s 
tabula ansata 87, 89, 167-168, 241, 244, 285 
287, 330, 426, 437, 518-519 
iyi tect 347, 351 
aua (Miontanist from Temenothyrai : 
556, 559, 567 mias 
Tatiane, see Aurelia Tatiane 
lattooing 
fau: carved as a cross? 266; tau-rho, see 
staurogram 
Taylor, R.A. 28, 35, 43 
Teimeas of Mourmate, see under 
stonemason/s 
Tekousa 530 
Tembris Valley, see Upper Tembris Valley 
Temenothyrai 61, 85-86, 241-248: and 
conventus of Sardis 61; Church of 
Constantine and Helena at 66; 
Montanism at 9, 60,72, 179, 247, 555, 
rr 567; workshop at 85-86, 89, 175, 
tendrils and leaves, see under symbols 
Terentius Marcianus 140 n.31 
Tertius 56, 58 
Tertullian 3, 109-110, 116, 131, 142, 234, 
456, 475-476, 543: and the New 
Prophecy 33, 54-57, 60, 451; anti- 
Modalistic Monarchianism 33; negative 
attitude to women 71-72 
Tertullianists 54, 123, 142, 352, 353, 451-452, 
535-536, 538, 543; see also under 
Carthage, Rome, and Numidia 
Tertullus, see under Scapula 
Testament of Job 4 
Testamentum Domini 522 
testimonia: 
to Montanist: inscriptions 1-2, 25-47, 
553-555, 559, 568; literature, see 
under books; oracles, see under 
oracles 
tetragrammaton 
Thaumugadi 538 
Thekla (Montanist{?] martyr) 217 
Themiso 21, 25, 44,52 
Theodoros 87-90, 482 
Theodosian Code 1,3 n.16, 46 
Theodosius I VU 7 
Theodosius II, 4 
Theodotos (artisan), see under stonemason/s 
Theodotos e Ankyra) 7, 216, 526-533, 565: 
cult and martyrium of 521-530 
Theodotus (early Montanist leader) 21, 25, 
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Thyateira 140: catholic Christianity at 136- 
138, 216, 351; Montanism at 53, 104, 
136-138, 139, 140-141, 216, 351 

Tibenus 100 

Timianus, see Minucius Opimianus 

Timothy (saint) 47 ` 

toleration of Christianity 11, 227, 247-248, 
356, 434, 553-554 

tomb/s: 

of: Montanist leaders 31, 35-47, 508; 
Philip (apostle) 504-508; Philip 
(evangelist) 504-508; Philip's 

daughters 31, 504-508; j 
prophet[esse]s 31; see also martyria, 
trophies” 

Toura 354- > E S 

Trajanopolis 86; Christianity at 60; 

| Montanism at? 60, 555; workshop/s 
at 85-86, 89 

Tralles 30, 506 

“trophies”: 

of: Peter and Paul 31; Montanist 

founders? 31; see also tombs 

Trophimos (Montanist[?] martyr) 239, 489, 
491, 493-494 

TRE (Synnadic martyr) 236-240, 493- 


Tymion 480, 487-488; 
and Pepouza 7, 20, 27, 153, 477 
location of 20, 27, 153, 477, 480, 487, 
490, 569 
Montanist: "headquarters" at 20, 477, 
487; “Jerusalem” 18 n.11, 20 


Ke 128, m 
ianus, see Poplis Silikis Olpianos 
underworld 20 P 
Upper Tembris Valley 179-181, 248, 270, 
oe 482; 
"Christians for Christians" inscriptions i 
, se under formulae É š 
imperial estates in 147, 180, 314 
Montanism in? 149, 200-201, 204, 207- 
208, 212, 251, 257, 261, 267, 271, 
277, 280, 284, 287-288, 292, 356-358, 
370-371, 384-385, 393, 400, 419, 482 
553.555 | 
EE Christianity in? 356- 
Novatianism in 185-186, 201, 347-34 
356-358, 419 : 
wo in 85, 149, 183-185, 210-211 
305-306, 311, 314, 410, 416; 
under Soa destra 


r 

upsilon; carved as cross? 65, 266 

urban Christianity: and Montanism 563, 568 
Urbanus, see Asterius Urbanus 


Valentinians 131, 344, 468 

Valerian: persecution under 142 

Valerius Diogenes 427-428, 434 

Vandals 106, 116, 543 

vase, see under symbols 

Vibia Perpetua, 7, 55-59, 105-117, 531-532, 
558-559, 561, 564, 566 and n.14; see also 
Passio Perpetuae 

Victor of Rome 504 

Victor of Vita 115-116 

vine, see grapes/vines and vine(?)-tree under 


symbols 
virgin/s 125-129, 348, 504-505, 519-522; 525, 
529-531, 559: lampbearing 518-525; 
order of: Montanist 521-522: orthodox 
521-522; see also "widow-virgins" 
visions 58-59, 346-347, 424, 524, 529; see 
also "new visions" 
Vita Abercii 239-240; see also Aberkios 
voluntary martyrdom, see under martyrdom 
Wei, ze e -450, 483, 497, 500, 522, 536- 


' 


Waelkens, Marc 201 

wealth 556, 564-565, 568 

wax tablets, see under symbols 

Weber, G. 251-254, 40 

whip, see under symbols 

widows: order of 69, 70, 521-522 

“widow-virgins” 521-522, 525, 530, 559, 567 

Winter, F. 91, 497-501 

women: and Montanism 23, 70-71, 129, 173, 
352, 362, 521-525, 559-561, 568, see also 
under elder/s, bishop/s, deacon/s, 
koinonos/oi, presbyter/s; autonomy of 

23; symbols commissioned for 75 
wood-carving tool, see under symbols 
wool-bow, see under 


pie 
workshop/s 9-10, 25: Christian? 85, 149, 250; 


Montanist? 9, 85-86, 90, 173, 175, 179, 
245, 247; see also under Aizanoi, 
Akmonia, Akroinos, Amorion, 
Dokimeion, Eibeos, Kassa, Kaystros 
Valley, Orkistos, Petara, Sebaste, Soa, 
Temenothyrai, Upper Tembris Valley, 
and under stonemason/s 

wreath/s 170, 285-287, 304, 327, 371-372, 
394. 412, 502; encircling Latin cross, see 
under cross 


Xenoi Tekmoreioi 270-271 
Zelas, see under stonemason/s 


Zeus 315 
Zotikos of Koumana (Konana) 21, 141 





HIERAPOLIS 
Pamukkale 
ASIA 
TEMBRIS 


DEUKOME* 
0:00 


ABEIKTA*, see Yalnizsaray 

Abia, see Pınarbaşı 

ABITINAE (Chaoud) 3:C5 

Abiye, see Pinarbaşı 

ACHAEA 4:G6 

ACTIUM, CAPE 4:F6 

Adaköy 11:F2 

ADRAMYTTION (Edremit) 5:C1 

ADRIANOPOLIS, see Hadrianopolis 

AEGYPTUS SD 

AFRICA 
PROCONSULARIS 
3:E5; 4:11 

Afyon (AKROINOS) 7:J7; 9:G1 

Afyonkarahisar, see Afyon 

Ahat (AKMONIA) 7:J3; 8:B5; 
12: B6 

Ahirhisar (DIOKLEIA) 7:J4 

Ain Ghorab 3:E3 

AIZANITIS 7:E1 

AIZANOI (Cavdarhisar) 7:G2 

Akar Çayı (KAYSTROS) 9:G2 

Akarçayovası (Kaystros Valley) 9:F1 


Index 8: 
Topographical Register 


Key: 





Ancient name 

Modern name 

Roman province (or region) 

Ancient name of geographic feature 

such as a river 

Ancient name, location not yet 
identified 

Map coordinates 


Akçaköy (KREURA?) 11:H3 

Akhisar (THYATEIRA) 6:B3 

Akm 7:F7; 9:C1 

AKKILAEION (Uyuz Tepe) 9:A3 

AKMONIA (Ahat) 7:J3; 8:B5; 
12:B6 

Akoluk 11:D7 

AKROENOS, see AKROINOS 

AKROINOS (Afyon) 7:57; 9:G1 

Akşehir (PHILOMELION) 9:15 

Alaşehir (PHILADELPHIA) 6:D5 

Al Bahnasa (OXYRHYNCHUS) 
5:J4 


ALEXANDREIA, see ALEXANDRIA 


ALEXANDRIA (El Iskandariya) 
5:H3 

Alibey köy 11:H4 

Alikân, see Doğanay 

Alikel Yayla, see Doğanay 

Altınekin, formerly Zivank 
(KONGOUSTOS) 10:G6 

Altıntaş [town] 11:H4 

Altıntaş köy (SOA) 7:HS 
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Altıntaşovası 11:H5 
Altıntaş [village], see Altintas koy 
AMASEIA (Amasya) 5:A5 
Amasya (AMASEIA) 5:A5 
AMIDA (Diyarbakir) 5:C7 
AMORION (Hisarkóy) 9:ES 
ANCHIALUS (Pamorie) 5:A1 
Ankara (ANKYRA) 5:B4 
ANKYRA (Ankara) 5:B4 
Antakya (ANTIOCHEIA, in Syria) 
5:D6 
Antioch, see ANTIOCHEIA 
ANTIOCHEIA AD PISIDIAM (Yalvag) 
9:14 
ANTIOCHEIA, in “Phrygia pros 
Pisidian,” see ANTIOCHEIA AD 
PISIDIAM 
ANTIOCHEIA, in Syria (Antakya) 
5:D6 
APAMEIA, in Phrygia (Dinar) 8:G7 
APAMEIA, in Syria (Qalat el Mudiq) 
S:E6 
APOLLONIA (Uluborlu) 5:D3 
APPIA (Pinarbasi) 7:H4; 11:12 
Apri (APROI) 5:B1 
APROI (Apri) 5:B1 
AQUITANIA 2:E4 
ARABIA 5:15 
ARDABAU*, see KALLATABA and 
Ortaköy? 
ARMENIA 5:A6 
Arpalı (HIEROKAISAREIA) 6:B3 
Arslanapa, see Aslanapa 
ASIA 5:C2; 6:D2 
Aslanapa 11:F1 
Astorga (ASTURICA AUGUSTA) 
2:E2 
ASTORGA, see ASTURICA AUGUSTA 
ASTURICA AUGUSTA (Astorga) 
2:E2 
ATHENAI (Athens) 4:F6 
Athens (ATHENAT) 4:F6 
ATYOCHORION*, see Ortaköy? 
AUGUSTA TREVERORUM (Trier) 
2:C7 
AUGUSTODUNUM (Autun) 2:D5 
Aulokrene, Lake, see Lake Aulokrene 
Autun (AUGUSTODUNUM) 2:D5 
Aydin (TRALLES) 5:D1; 6:E3 


Aykinkg: 11:G5 


BAETICA 2:H1 
BAGIS (Güre) 6:C6; 8:B2; 12:B1 
Bağlıca (PETARA?) 9:D4 
Bahtıllı 6:A6 
Ballihisar (PESSINUS) 9:C6 
Banazovast 12:D4 
Bandırma (KYZIKOS) 5:B1 
Barcelona (BARCINO) 2:G4 
BARCINO (Barcelona) 2:G4 
Bagaran (PAZON?) 9:D3 
Başören, see Başaran 
Bekilli (PEPOUZA?; TYMION?) 
12:G3 
BELGICA 2:B6 
Bergama (PERGAMON) 5:C1; 
6:A2 
Beşkarışhüyük 11:15 
BETHLEHEM 5:G6 
Beyoba 6:B3 
BITHYNIA 5:A3 
BIZYE (Vize) 5:B1 
Bordj Bou Chateur (UTICA) 3:B6 
Bozüyuk 7:B5 
BRIA, see Gürpinar 
BRITTANIA 1:G4; 2:A4 
BROUZOS (Karasandikli) 8:C7 
BRUTTIUM 4:F4 
Buğdale (PEPOUZA?) 12:F4 
Bulkaz, see Gürpinar 
Burgaz, see Bulkaz 
Burnabaşı Göl (Lake Aulokrene) 8:G7 
Bursa (PRUSA) 5:B2 
Büyükmenderes (MAIANDROS) 6:EA; 
8:G4; 12:14 
BYZANTIUM, see 
CONSTANTINOPOLIS 


CADI, see KADOI 
CAESAREA, in Cappadocia 
(Kayseri) 5:C5 
CAESAREA, in Palestina 
(Qaisariye) 5:G6 
Cairo 5:14 
CALABRIA,seeBRUTTIUM 
CALLATEBUS, see KALLATEBOS 
CAPE ACTIUM, see ACTIUM, CAPE 
CAPPADOCIA 5:B4 
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Carthage (CARTHAGO) 3:B6; 
4:G2 

CARTHAGINIENSIS 
2:G1 

CARTHAGO (Carthage) 3:B6; 
4:G2 

CASAE BEGUENSES*, see 
Henchir el Begueur 

CENTURIPAE (Centuripe) 4:G4 

Centuripe (CENTURIPAE) 4:G4 

CHALCEDON (Kadikóy) 5:B2 

CHALKEDON, see CHALCEDON 

Chaoud (ABITINAE) 3:C5 

Cherchel (IOL CAESAREA) 2:14 

Chiusi (CLUSIUM) 4:D2 

Choma (SIBLIA?) 8:E6 

CHORIANOS (Selendi) 6:B4 

CILICIA 5:EA 

CIRTA (Constantine) 3:C1 

CLUSIUM (Chiusi) 4:D2 

COLOSSAE, see KOLOSSAI 

CONGUSSO, see KONGOUSTOS 

CONSTANTIA, see SALAMIS 

Constantine (CIRTA) 3:C1 

Constantinople, see 
CONSTANTINOPOLIS 

CONSTANTINOPOLIS (Istanbul) 
5:B1 

Corinth (KORINTHOS) 4:F6 

CORSICA 2:G7; 4:E1 

COTIAEUM, see KOTIAEION 

CRETA 4:H7 

CYPRUS 5:E4 

CYRENAICA 4:16 

CYZICUS, see KYZIKOS 

Çakırsaz (KASSA) "He 

Cal 8:G3; 12:13 

Çalovası 12:H3 

Cankkóy (TRAJANOPOLIS) 12:B5 

Çavdarhisar (AIZANOT) 7:G2 

Gavdarsuyu (PENKALAS) 7:G2 

Çayırbaşı, formerly Zemme 
(ZEMMEA?) 11:G4 

Geltikci 7:H1 

Corhisar 8:D7 

Çömlekçi köy 7:F3 

Çürüksu (LYKOS) 8:H1 


DACIA 4:B6 


DALMATIA 4:D4 
DAOUKOME* 
Dazkin 8:H5 
Debelt (DEVELTUM) 5:A1 
DEBELTUM, see DEVELTUM 
Denizli 8:11 
DEUKOME* 
DEVELTUM (Debelt) 5:A1 
Dikici 8:G7 
Dinar (APAMEIA) 8:G7 
DINDYMOS, MT. (Murat Dağı) 
7:H2 
DIOKAISAREIA (Yeşilyuva) 8:J5 
DIOKLEIA (Ahirhisar) 7:J4; 8:B6 
DIONYSOPOLIS 6:E7; 8:F3; 
12:H3 
DIOSKOME* 8:C4; 12:B5 
Diyarbakir (AMIDA) 5:C7 
Dofalar (ZINGOTA) 11:E4 
Doğanay, formerly Alikán, Alikel 
Yayla, Ortakoy (ORKISTOS) 9:D5 
DOKIMEION (İscehisar) 9:F2 
DOROBRIVAE (Water Newton) 
1:G6 
DORYLAEION (Sarhüyük) 7:B7 
9:Al 
Dougga (THUGGA) 3:CS 
Dumanli (TYMION?) 12:F4 
Dumanlióren, see Dumanli 
Düzbel (SIBLIA?) 8:E6 


EDESSA (Urfa) 5:C7 

Edremit (ADRAMYTTION) 5:C1 

EIBEOS (Payamalanı) 8:C4; 12:C6 

El Gazzeh (GAZA) 5:H6 

El Iskandariya (ALEXANDRIA) 
5:H3 

Emirhisar (EUKARPIA) 8:D7 

EPHESOS (Selçuk) 5:D1; 6:E2 

Erten 9:D3 

Eskihisar (LAODIKEIA AD 
LYCUM) 6:E6; 8:H1 

Eskişehir 7:7; 9:A1 

EUKARPIA (Emirhisar) 8:D7 

EUMENEIA (Işıklı) SES 12:F7 

Evciler (SIBLIA?) 8:G5; 12:17 

Bymir 11:G3 
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FLAVIOPOLIS TEMENOTHYRAI, 
see TEMENOTHYRAI 


GALATIA 5:C3 
GALLAECIA ZE 
GALLIA 2:E4 
Gávuróren (GRIMENOTHYRAT) 
8:B3; 12:A4 
GAZA (El Gazzeh) 5:H6 
Gecek 11:H3 
Gediz (KADOI) 7:H1 
Gediz Çayı (HERMOS, in W. 
PhrygialLydia) 7:H1 
Gengali 9:72 
Gençalıovası 9:J2 
GERMANIA 4:Bl 
GLAUKOS, in Lydia 6:B3 
GORDOS, see JULIA GORDOS 
Gónen (KONANA) 5:D3 
Górdes (JULIA GORDOS) 6:B5 
Göynükören 7:F3 
GRIMENOTHYRAI (Gávuróren) 
8:B3; 12:44 
Gulf of Tunis (SINUS 
CARTHAGIENSIS) 3:A6 
Güre (BAGIS) 6:C6; 8:B2; 12:B1 
Gürpinar (BRIA?) 8:D4; 12:E6 


Hacıbeyli köy 11:H6 

HADRIANOPOLIS (Koçaş) 9:J6 

HADRUMETUM (Sousse) 3:D7 

Halici, formerly also known as Ládik 
(LAODIKEIA KATAKEKAUMENE) 
10:H4 

HALYS (Kızılırmak) 5:B4 

Haskóy (SASIMA) 5:C5 

Henchir el Begueur (CASAE 
BEGUENSES?) 3:E3 

Henchir Magroun 3:E3 

Henchir Taghfaght 3:E2 

Henchir Zouitina (THIBIUCA) 
3:B6 

HERMOS, in W. Phrygia/Lydia (Gediz 
Çayı) T:H1 

HERMOS, in N. Phrygia (Salisu) 7:B5 

Hermos Valley 7:C5 

HIERAPOLIS (Pamukkale) 6:E6; 
8:H1 

HIEROKAISAREIA (Arpali) 6:B3 


HIEROKOME, see HIEROKAISAREIA 
HIEROPOLIS (Koghisar) 8:D7 

Hisar, see Hisarkóy 

Hisarkóy (AMORION) 9:E5 
HISPANIA 2:F2 

Hocalar 8:C6 

Homa, see Choma 

Honaz 8:12 

Hoyran Gólü 9:J3 


ICONIUM, see IKONION 

ikizbaba (PEPOUZA?) 12:G4 

IKONION (Konya) 5:D4; 10:J4 

ILLYRICUM 4:D4 

IOL CAESAREA (Cherchel) 2:14 

ISAURIA 5:D4 

iscehisar (DOKIMEION) 9:F2 

Istanbul (CONSTANTINOPOLIS) 
5:BI 

Işıklı (EUMENEIA) 8:E5; 12:F7 

Izmir (SMYRNA) 5:D1; 6:C2 

Izmit (NIKOMEDIA) 5:B2 

İznik (NIKAIA) 5:B2 


JERUSALEM 5:G6 
JULIA GORDOS (Górdes) 6:B5 


Kadikóy (CHALCEDON) 5:B2 

Kadınhanı (PITHOI) 10:H3 

KADOI (Gediz) 7:H1 

Kaimaz, see Kaymaz 

KAISAREIA, see CAESAREA 

Kalecik (MALOS) 5:B4 

KALLATABA (ARDABAU?) 6:D5 

KALLATEBOS, see KALLATABA 

Karaağaç 11:13 

Karahüyük' (MIDAEION) 9:A3 

Karakuyu 6:B6; 8:A1 

Karapinar 12:G3 

Karasandikli (BROUZOS) 8:C7 

Karbasan, see Kirbasan 

KASSA (Gakirsaz) 11:H6 

KARTHAGO, see CARTHAGO 

Kaykınlı 12:F4 

Kaymaz (TROKNADA) 9:B4 

Kayseri (CAESAREA, in 
Cappadocia) 5:C5 

KAYSTROS (Akar Çayı) 9:G2 

Kaystros Valley (Akargayovasi) 9:F1 
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Kegiller 11:J2 
KELAINAI, see APAMEIA 
KEREURA, see KREURA 
Khenchela (MASCULA) 3:E2 
Kirbasan 12:G5 
Kirka 12:B5 
Kırkpınar 9:D4 
Kızılcasöğüt 12:C5 
Kizilhisar 8:J2 
Kızılırmak (HALYS) 5:B4 
KISAMOS 4:G7 
KLAUDIOLAODIKEIA, see 
LAODIKEIA 
KATAKEKAUMENE 
KNEKNOS* 
Kocasu (RHYNDAKOS) 7:C1 
Koçaş (HADRIANOPOLIS) 
9:J6 
Koghisar (HIEROPOLIS) 8:D7 
KOLOSSAI 6:F6; 8:12 
KOMANA, in "Phrygia pros Pisidian," 
see KONANA 
KONANA (Gónen) 5:D3 
KONGOUSTOS (Altinekin) 10:G6 
KONSTANTINOPOLIS, see 
CONSTANTINOPOLIS 
Konya (IKONION) 5:D4; 10:J4 
KORINTHOS (Corinth) 4:F6 
KOTIAEION (Kütahya) 7:E4; 11:B2 
KOUESSA* 
KOUESSOS, see KOUESSA 
KOUMANA, in "Phrygia pros 
Pisidian," see KONANA 
KOUMANA*, in Pamphylia 5:D3 
Kóprüóren 7:D3 
KREURA*, see Akçaköy 
Ksar El Kelb (VEGESELA) 3:E3 
Kuyucak' 11:G4 
Kuyucak? 12:G3 
Kümbet 9:D2 
Kürdkóy, see Altıntaş town 
Kürtköy, see Kürdkoy 
Kütahya (KOTIAEION) 7:E4; 11:B2 
KYZIKOS (Bandırma) 5:B1 


Lâdik, see Halıcı 
Lake Aulokrene (Bunarbaşı Göl) 8:G7 


LAODICEA COMBUSTA, see 
LAODIKEIA 
KATAKEKAUMENE 

LAODIKEIA AD LYCUM 
(Eskihisar) 6:E6; 8:H1 

LAODIKEIA KATAKEKAUMENE 
(Halici) 10:H4 

Liğen Dağı 7:H7; 9:E1 
LONDINIUM (London) 1:H6; 
2:B5 
London (LONDINIUM) 1:H6; 
2:B5 
LUGDUNUM (Lyons) 2:D6 
LUGDUNENSIS 1:J6; 
2:C4 
LUSITANIA 2:F1 
LYCAONIA 5:D4 
LYCIA 5:E2; 6:16 
LYDIA 5:C2; 6:E4 
LYCUS, see LYKOS 
LYKOS (Gürüksu) 8:H1 
Lykos Valley 8:H2 
Lyons (LUGDUNUM) 2:D6 


MACEDONIA 4:F6 

Makas Alanı 7:F7 

Malatiya (MELITENE) 5:C7 

MALOS (Kalecik) 5:B4 

MALTA 4:H3 

MAMUCIUM (Manchester) 1:F5 

Manchester (MAMUCIUM) 1:F5 

MASCULA (Khenchela) 3:E2 

MAURETANIA 
CAESARIENSIS ZU 

MAIANDROS (Büyükmenderes) 
6:E4; 8:G4; 12:H4 

Meander, see MAIANDROS 

Medele, see Yeşilova 

MEDIOLANUM (Milan) 4:C1 

MELITENE (Malatiya) 5:C7 

Mendechora (MYLOUKOME?) 
6:D5 

Menderes, see Büyükmenderes 

Mentes 8:E7 

METROPOLIS* (Oyneş?) 9:D2 

MIDAEION (Karahüyük) 9:A3 

Mila (MILEVIS) 3:C1 

Milan (MEDIOLANUM) 4:C1 

MILEVIS (Mila) 3:C1 
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MOESIA 4:D6 
MORDIAION, see APOLLONIA 


MOTELLA (Yeşilova) 8:E2; 12:G2 
MOULIKOS*, perhaps MYLOUKOME 


MOURMATE* 


MT. DINDYMOS, see DINDYMOS, MT. 


Murat Dağı (MT. DINDYMOS) 
7:H2 
MYLOUKOME*, see Mendechora 
MYSIA SC) 
MYSIA ABBAITIS 
7:G1 


NABATENE 5:H6 
NAKOLEIA (Seyitgazi) 9:C2 
NARBONENSIS ZER 
NAZIANZUS (Nenezi) 5:C5 
Nemencha Plateau 3:E2 
Nenezi (NAZIANZUS) 5:C5 
NICABA, see NIKAIA 
NIKAIA (İznik) 5:B2 
NIKOMEDEIA, see NIKOMEDIA 
NIKOMEDIA (İzmit) 5:B2 
NISIBIS (Nusaybin) 5:B7 
NORICUM 4:C3 
NUMIDIA 3:D1 

Nusaybin (NISIBIS) 5:B7 
Nühoren 11:F2 
NYSSA 5:C4 


Oineş, see Oynes 
ORKISTOS (Dofanay) 9:D5 
Ortakóy! 12:A5 
Ortakóy? (ATYOCHORION? 
= ARDABAU?) 6:E7; 8:F2; 
12:H2 
Ortaköy” , see Doğanay 
OSTIA (Ostia antica) 4:E2 
Ostia antica (OSTIA) 4:E2 
OTROUS* 8:D7 
OXYRHYNCHUS (Al Bahnasa) 
5:J4 
Oynes (METROPOLIS?) 9:D2 


PALESTINA 5:G6 

Pamorie (ANCHIALUS) 5:A1 

PAMPHYLIA 5:D2; 6:15 

Pamukkale (HIERAPOLIS) 6:E6; 
8:H1 


PANNONIA 4:B3 
PAPHLAGONIA 5:A3 
PARTHENIOS (Seyitsuyu) 9:B2 
PATRAI (Patrai) 4:F6 
Patrai (PATRAI) 4:F6 
Payamalanı (EIBEOS) 8:C4; 12:C6 
PAZON*, see Başaran and 9:C4 
PENKALAS (Gavdarsuyu) 7:G2 
Pentapolis, see Phrygian Pentapolis 
PEPOUZA*, see Bekilli, Buğdale, 
İkizbaba, Sırıklı, Plain of Dazkırı, 
Üçkuyu, and 6:D7 
PERGAMON (Bergama) 5:C1; 
6:A2 
PESSINUS (Ballihisar) 9:C6 
PETARA*, see Bağlıca 
PHILADELPHEIA, see PHILADELPHIA 
PHILADELPHIA (Alasehir) 6:D5 
PHILOMELION (Akşehir) 9:15 
PHRYGIA 5:C2; 6:B6; 
7:C3; 8:A4; 9:F4; 10:E3; 
11:D5; 12:D4 
Phrygian Highlands 7:E5; 9:C1; 
11:B7 
Phrygian Pentapolis 8:C7 
PICTAVI (Poitiers) 2:D4 
Pınarbaşı, formerly Abia, Abiye, 
Pinarcik (APPIA) 7:H4; 11:12 Pinarcik, 
see Pınarbaşı 
PISIDIA 5:D3 
PITHA, see PITHOI 
PITHOI (Kadınhanı) 10:H3 
Plain of Gal, see Çalovası 
Plain of Dazkırı (site of PEPOUZA?) 
8:G4; 12:J6 
Plain of Guert 3:F1 
Plain of Kirbasan 8:F3; 12:F5 
Plain of Tavşanlı 7:D2 
Poitiers (PICTAVI) 2:D4 
POMPEII 4:E3 
PONTUS 5:B5 
Porsuk Çayı (TEMBRIS) 7:D6; 
9:46; 11:C3 
PRUSA (Bursa) 5:B2 
PRYMNESSOS (Sülün) 7:J7; 
9:G1 


Qaisariye (CAESAREA, in 
Palestina) 5:G6 
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Qalat el Mudiq (APAMEIA in Syria) 
5:E6 


RAETIA 4:B2 
RHYNDAKOS (Kocasu) 7:B1 
ROMA (Rome) 4:E3 

Rome (ROMA) 4:E3 


Saida (SIDON) 5:E6 

Sakarya (SANGARIOS) 9:C4; 
10:B1 

SALAMIS 5:ES5 

Salısu (HERMOS, in N. Phrygia) 7:B5 

Sandıklıovası 8:D6 

SANGARIOS (Sakarya) 9:C4; 
10:B1 

Santorini (THERA) 4:G7 

SARDES, see SARDIS 

SARDINIA 2:H7; 4:F1 

SARDIS (Sart) 5:C1; 6:C4 

Sart (SARDIS) 5:C1; 6:C4 

SASIMA (Hasköy) 5:C5 

SEBASTE, in Palestina 5:G6 

SEBASTE, in Phrygia (Sivasli) 
8:D4; 12:D5 

Selçikler 12:D5 

Selguk (EPHESOS) 5:D1; 6:E2 

Selendi (CHORIANOS) 6:B4 

Senirkent 9:J1 

Seyitgazi (NAKOLEIA) 9:C2 

Seyitsuyu (PARTHENIOS) 9:B3 

Sinkli (PEPOUZA?) 12:G4 

Sizma (ZIZIMA) 10:H4 

SIBLIA*, see Düzbel, Evciler and 
Choma 

SICILIA 4:G3 

SIDON (Saida) 5:E6 

SINUS CARTHAGIENSIS (Gulf of 
Tunis) 3:A6 

Sivash (SEBASTE, in Phrygia) 
8:D4; 12:D5 

Sivrihisar (SPALEIA?) 9:C6 

SMYRNA (İzmir) 5:D1; 6:C2 

SOA (Altıntaş köy) 7:H5; 11:H5 

Sousse (HADRUMETUM) 3:D7 

SPALEIA*, see Sivrihisar 

STEKTORION* 8:E7 

Susuzóren 12:B5 

Süğlün, see Sülün 


Sülün, formerly Süğlün 
(PRYMNESSOS) 7:17; 9:G1 

SYNADA, see SYNNADA 

SYNNADA (Suhut) 9:H1 

SYRIA 5:E6 

esum (DORYLAEION) 7:87; 

Suhut (SYNNADA) 9:H1 


TARRACONENSIS 2:F3 
Tavşanlı 7:D1 
Tbessa, see Tebessa 
Tebessa (THEVESTE) 3:E3 
TELL MAHRE 5:D7 
TEMBRIS (Porsuk Çayı) 7:C6; 
MAS; 11:C3; 11:J4 
TEMBROGIUS, see TEMBRIS 
TEMBROS, see TEMBRIS 
TEMENOTHYRAI (Usak) 6:C7; 
7:J1; 8:B3; 12:B3 
TEMENOUTHYRAL, see 
TEMENOTHYRAI 
THAUMUGADI (Timgad) 3:D1 
THERA (Santonni) 4:G7 
THEVESTE (Tebessa) 3:E3 
THIBIUCA (Henchir Zouitina) 
3:B6 
THRACIA 4:E6 
THUGGA (Dougga) 3:C5 
THYATEIRA (Akhisar) 6:B3 
Tiber (TIBERIS) 4:D2 
TIBERINA, see TIBERIS 
TIBERIS (Tiber) 4:D2 
TIMENOTHERAI, see TEMENOTHYRAI 
TIMENOUTHERAI, see 
TEMENOTHYRAI 
TIMENOUTHYRAI, see 
TEMENOTHYRAI 
Timgad (THAUMUGADI) 3:D1 
Toura 5:I4 
TRAJANOPOLIS.(Gankkóy) 8:B4; 
12:B5 
TRALLES (Aydin) 5:D1; 6:E3 
Trèves, see Trier 
Trier (AUGUSTA TREVERORUM) 
2:C7 
TROKNADA (Kaymaz) 9:B4 
TROPAEA (Tropea) 4:F4 
Tropea (TROPAEA) 4:F4 
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APOLLONIA) SI 

Ge iur River, see TEMBRIS 
Upper Tembris Valley 7:G5; 11:14 
Urfa (EDESSA) SCH , 
Uşak (TEMENOTHYRAJ) 6:C7; 

7:J1; 8:B3; 12:B3 
UTICA (Bordj Bou Chateur) 3:B6 
Uyuz Tepe (AKKILAEION) 9:A3 
Üçkuyu (PEPOUZA?, TYMION?) 

12:G4 


Üçhüyük, see Üçyuk 
Üçyük, altematively Üçhüyük 11:G3 


VEGESELA (Ksar El Kelb) 3:E3 
Venosa (VENUSIA) 4:E4 
VENUSIA (Venosa) 4:E4 
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VIENNA (Vienne) 2:E6 
Vienne (VIENNA) 2:E6 
VITA 3:C6 

Vize (BIZYE) 5:B1 


Water Newton (DOROBRIVAE) 
1:G6 


Yalnizsaray (ABEIKTA?) 11:G3 

M ee HA in Phrygia) 

Yapildak 9:D2 

Yenişehir 6:B5 

Yeşilova, formerly Medele 
(MOTELLA) 8:E2; 12:G2 

Yeşiluva (DIOKAISAREIA) 8:35 


Zemme, see Çayırbaşı 
ZEMMEAN*, see Çayırbaşı 
Zivarik, see Altinekin 
ZINGOS, see ZINGOTA 
ZINGOT, see ZINGOTA 
ZINGOTA (Dofalar) 11:E4 
ZIZIMA (Sizma) 10:H4 
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